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Art.  I,— FORECASTS    OF   TO-MORROW, 

1.  Janus  in  Modem  Life,      By  W.  M.   Flinders   Petrie, 
D,aL.,  P.R.S-.  etc.     London  :  Constable,  190T. 

2.  Anticipations,     By  U.  Ir.    Wells^     London:    Chapnmn 
and  Hall,  1904. 

3.  New  IVoildsM  Old.     By  H.  G.  Wells.     London;  Con- 
U            fitable,  ldU8. 

R        4,    Faruna.     Von  WUlibald  Hentschel.     Leipzig :  Fritach, 

II  1907. 

^^^        And  other  works* 

W  Utopian  liter&ture,  jts  it  may  be  called.  Is  a  stock  depail- 
P  ment  iu  libraries,  and  has  of  lute  llouriahed  with  an 
[  abundan(2e  which  may  remind  us  of  the  pamphleteering 
that  went  on  before  the  French  Revolution.  At  least  una 
hundred  works  in  this  kind  have  beou  circulated  ^inco 
Bellamy  B  ■  Looking  Backward "  gave  to  its  pages  a 
Socialist  coToiinng.  But  thetie  are  niaiuly  iictiun  ;  and 
fiction,  however  efTeetive  as  propaganda,  will  not  satisfy 
the  demand,  thanks  to  which  spet^ulation  concerning  the 
future  of  civilised  maukiud  is  now  rife.  Hence  a  more 
scientific  and  serious  method  has  given  rise  to  publi- 
C£ktions  which,  whether  founded  or  not  on  statbtica,  aim 
at  n?acbtiig  first  principles,  and  if  they  end  in  prophecy, 
»tart  Tvith  iuduction  from  pi'esent  facte. 

Such  a  forecast  waa  Mr  Kidd'a  'Social  Evolution' 
translated  into  many  languages.  Quite  unlike  that  emin- 
iCmlly  British  e^ttimate  of  the  world  s  chanties,  and  jierhaiin 
'the  finest  achievement  in  German  prose  for  the  last 
half-ceottiry,  is  '  Zarathustra/  by  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  to 
whom  w«  stand  indebted  fur  the  '  8ut>eriuan  '  with  all  his 
vagariee,  theatrical  and  other,  which  have  transformed 
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the  grandioae  appurttioD  to  a  sort  of  Merry  Andrew.  But 
Nietzsche's  uewost  of  New  Testanieota  will  loog  be  the 
etandurd  for  those  who  believe,  in  a  revolt  o£  the  strong 
against  the  weitlc;  of  the  select  against  the  democracy, 
whether  *  ChriHtiao  *  or  merely  'Social';  aud  of  the 
Aryan  ag:amgt  the  Semite.  Moreovor.  '  ZarathuBtra  '  jfi  a 
work  of  art,  and  as  such  may  lay  claim  to  immortality. 
It  holds  the  ciuiotesHeuce  of  a  Gospel  enunciated  hy 
Goethe,  denied  or  despised  when  Bentham  ami  the 
averuge  man  conquered  the  nationa,  but  quickened  into 
more  ntrenuous  Ijfa  as  the  signs  of  disE^tisa  have  multiplied 
at  the  heart  of  our  Liberal  institutions;  and  now  that 
Gospel  Id  gathering  force  while  Parliaments,  Congreaaes, 
aud  the  vt»ting-mJii^hiiie,are  falling  intu  can  tempt-  Hero, 
perhaps  with  a  smile,  we  might  quote  Shelley  in  a  novel 
application,  '  The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and 
pass.'  No  literary  work  glorifying  the  reign  of  the 
multitude  has  caught  a  more  musical  rhythm  than  this 
half-satire,  half-elegy,  of  the  wild  anti-Teuton  prophet 
■who  hated  his  own  people.  It  pleads  for  the  lonely  grent 
man  with  his  Mcorn  of  the  crowd — -of  its  Iilws,  customs, 
beliefs,  cruelticfl,  and  enthusiasms ;  for  ^  wherever  the 
rabble  drinkaT  all  welU  are  poisoned/ 

Niet.^Hche  laughed  ac  phyrtiL^4  and  professors  in  a 
healthy  human  way,  Ho  fai-  he  would  have  agreed  with 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  '  If  anything  is  certain,  it  it^  this,  that 
the  guidance  of  mankind  does  not  belong  to  science. 
Nothing  that  id  indiepensable  had  been  committed  to  it. 
The  Royal  Society  will  never  be  a  Church  Catholic.  But 
in  a  mechiLiiicAl  age,  where  the  condition .^^  of  duily  Ufa  are 
undergoing  changes  to  which  the  past  affords  no  parallel, 
men  with  a  modem  turn,  such  as  Mr  H-  G  Wolls,  come 
near  to  believing  that  antiquity  can  teach  us  little,  that 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  have  had  their  day,  and  that 
our  Lady  Electra  has  vanquished  not  only  Athena  but 
the  Madonna.  To  which  let  us  answer,  *  Vain  wisdom 
all,  and  false  philuscjphy  ! '  Out  of  Aristophanes  we  will 
convict  any  'new  liepublican,'  even  if  he  boasted  of  an 
aerial  fleet  at  his  comjnand,  that  the  difliculties  attaching 
to  his  UU>pi&  were  known,  essentially  at  least,  on  the 
Attic  stage,  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago.  And 
from  Aristotle,  that  great  old  schoolmaster,  we  will 
refute  Coiumuuistic  dreams.     But  Mr  Welle  may  repre- 
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sent  the  prophet  of  science  ia  his  'Anticipations'  and 
New  Worlds  for  Old";  juat  an  NieUecho  cootinuea  the 
liternry  straia  of  TChich  Goethe's  '  Wilbalm  MeleLer,'  ^ 
deriving  from  ■  fimi W  ttud  leading  on  to  'Sartor 
Besartu^,'  fumidhod  an  illustration^  aa  copious  as  it  waa 
characteristic  of  the  century  in  which  it  sppeared. 

For  thoughtful  observers,  though  science  can  never  be 
ov<>rIookcd,  and  Bction  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out 
in  aliarp  contours  the  truth  of  a  given  situation,  it  niuat 
be  clear  tb*tt  history,  piwt  and  present,  yields  the  only 
sure  grounds  on  -which  to  forecast  the  future.  That 
which  man  is  and  hixB  been  determines  ivhat  he  will  be. 
Speculation  from  thiri  couniiig- tower  la  a  duty  ;  we  can- 
not escape  it.  Our  laws  are  governed  by  prevision  as 
certainly  as  oar  annual  budgets.  Our  alliances  with 
foreign  peoples  depend  on  their  imagined  interests, 
their  ambitions  and  ideas  about  the  part  they  have 
piayed  and  mean  to  play  in  the  world,  not  leas  than  upon 
their  numbers  or  their  geographical  poeition.  We  shap*i 
our  conduct  when  we  hnve  reckoned  n'Ltli  to-morrow  ; 
and  our  log-book  of  yesterday  is  a  sure  guide  to  the 
point  at  which  we  tind  ourselves.  Accordingly,  ^Jenus^ 
in  Modern  Life,'  who  IooUh  both  ways  at  ojice,  becomes 
to  a  keen  student  like  Dv  Flinders  Petrie  the  oracle  of 
wisdom,  equal  to  the  future  bc'cause  ho  has  contemplated 
the  past.  But,  aa  might  be  expected,  here  gume  German 
is  sure  to  strike  in  by  virtue  of  his  omnivorous  reading  ; 
and  witnh  a  big  voice  ho  thundere  forth  his  '  Varuna/ 
signifying  the  right  order  in  Heaven,  to  be  irait-ated  on 
earth  wherever  Aryans  rule.  For  'Deutschland  iiber 
AUes' now  must  include  a  social  und  bumano  programme* 
This  loud  trumpeter,  Willibald  Hentschel,  is  a  follower 
of  *  Zarathustra ' ;  but  be  would  have  us  bulieve  Lhiit  the 
Superman  always  existed  as  a  type,  concrete  iu  deed  and 
word,  since  the  neolithic  period,  distinctly  viaible  and 
lifted  high  above  the  yellow,  the  black,  and  the  inferior 
mixed  races,  ^vho  are  striving  to  pull  him  down.  It  is 
J(ieU£che's  doctrine  of  the  '  blond  beast/  reinforced  by  an 
Appeal  to  chroulcles,  to  archiKotugy,  «uid  to  the  Count  de 
GoUseaui  most  learned  if  sometimes  most  fanciful  of 
tboee  who  have  insisted  on  racial  kinds.  Thus  our 
flurvey,  beginning  as  near  creation  as  it  might  venture^ 
froQJd  embrace  all  ages  and  nations  (a  feat  which   the 

a  g 
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German  is  ever  ready  to  perform)  did  we  not  bear  in 
nJiid  that  something  must  be  takeu  for  granted.  It  will 
be  Hufe  to  make  n.  sbiirt  with  Dr  Flinders  Petrie,  after 
which  we  will  allow  Mr  II.  G.  Wb1I»  to  bring  out  faw 
tiying-machine ;  and  '  Yaruna' ehall  pasi  judgment  on 
hid  'New  Eepublic,"  where  the  Aryan  Is  to  suffer  a 
hleudlng  with  negro  and  Chfuese,  under  the  patrunage  of 
the  engineering  department  of  Public  Works* 


Dr  Petrie,  whose  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  is 
hardly  to  he  suipas^ed,  would  hy  no  means  have  us 
neglect  the  laMe  of  natural  development  that  govern 
living  for(!es.  however  they  tnn.y  be  mnnipulated  by  free 
will.  *Schi(;ksal  und  eigone  8chu]d/  our  destiny  und  our 
self-detenninatLon,  work  together  towards  a  fifth  act,  in 
which  ive  triumph  or  go  to  the  ground.  What  are  the 
lines  of  evolution,  then?  Suppose  we  accept  the  general 
system  favoured  by  Darwin,  it  appears  that  certain  varia- 
tions, giving  an  advantage  to  one  individual  or  group 
over  another,  tend  to  be  maintumed  in  succ^et^e^ive  gent^- 
rations.  That  artificial  conditions  encourage  gi^eater 
changes ;  that  these  accompany  or  facilitate  unusual 
developnienba ;  that  growth  depeiidH  on  use  and  atr<*jihy 
is  the  consequence  of  disuse:  and  that  variation  will 
cease  when  competition  dies  out — these  would  be  axioms 
founded  on  obsi-irvation  at  large.  But,  as  regards  man, 
there  is  a  further  principle,  almost  peculiar  to  himself, 
Hnd  of  N'ital  importance^  Alone  among  animals  he  can 
by  reasGn  no  modify  Lis  environment  us  completely  to 
reverse  its  qualities  in  his  own  favoun  It  is  the  mind 
that  rules,  acting  consciously  or  unconsciously,  but 
shaping  character,  dominating  fircumHtiinces,  and  realis- 
ing iu  creative  ideas.  According  to  the  scale  of  values 
which  our  judgment  seta  up,  w©  shall  strive  to  evoke  a 
world  around  us,  the  image  uf  our  deepest  thought. 
Between  reason  and  personality  there  is  a  connexion  as 
close  as  between  oauae  and  effect.  Now  personality 
issues  in  chjirnct^r  ;  nnd  on  churucter  all  at  length  turns, 
^vhether  in  the  single  units  that  make  up  society  or  iu 
the  State  119  a  whole.  Our  Darwinian  biology  thug  leads 
on  to  the  ethical,  nay,  the  religious  outlook,  whence  we 
view  mankind  as  engaged  in  a  struggle,  not  for  breoil 
alonci  but  for  morality,  for  perfection*     '  £t  quasi  cur- 
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sore^*  vitfti  lampada  tradiuit,'  singe  the  poet  who  denied 
JmiDorUiiity.  He  confessed  that  there  is  a  'l&mp  of  life'; 
we  hold  that  unJess  it  he  taken  to  light  our  ways  the  end 
cannot  show  ua  our  ideali^  reaUsed- 

To  these  viewJ*  Mr  Weils,  the  moderate  Socialist,  and 
Herr  Hentschel.  champion  of  the  Aryane,  asf^ent-  Mental 
differeni:es,  at*  we  all  feel,  and  aa  Galton  proved,  are  in- 
heritable- Whether  w©  term  the  fixed  qualities  thua 
acquired  racial  or  not,  they  certainly  exiat.  They  have 
plnjed  a  deciBive  part  in  the  story  of  the  oationR.  Who 
will  refute  Dr  Petrie's  argument  drawn  from  the  expul- 
sion of  Moors  and  Jews  out  of  Spain,  of  the  Huguenots 
out  of  France,  with  consequent  lose,  never  since  repaired. 
of  the  intellectual  riches  carried  oversea  by  these  exiles? 
Is  it  not  equally  evident  that  eince  the  Kevolution  of 
17S9  those  rare  French  cbaracterietics  which  we  nt4soeiato 
with  the  old  7iobfti8se  have  given  plare  to  their  oppot^lte, 
SO  that  instead  of  chivalry,  vov^ed  to  the  tradition  of 
honour,  we  see  democracy  governed  by  self-interest. 
suspicious  of  ilisHent  from  it-H  everyday  creed,  and  link- 
ing to  a  dead  level  where  the  stereotype  of  school,  newg- 
psper,  and  department  prevails  ?  In  England,  which 
haa  never  driven  out  its  old  families,  public  service 
conunands  an  ability,  and  on  the  whole  is  conducted 
with  an  integrity,  due  to  the  feeling  of  a  class  long 
trained  in  genuine  patriotism,  ^ncli  ba  no  other  country 
perhaps  cad  bo&st  of-  The  English  gentleman  haa  race 
and  character,  though  seldom  learning.  He  is  the  out- 
oome  of  favourable  varirttions  inlierited  during  nine 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years ;  and  his  development  (by 
which  we  do  not  mean  acquaintance  with  books)  tnay 
continue,  as  is  conatantly  witnet*sed,  till  extreme  old  age. 
The  Oriental  ceasos  to  think  almost  at  adolescence  ;  but 
there  is  so  deBnito  limit  to  the  mind's  growth  in  a  well- 
hr^  European. 

Hence  the  incessant  changes  which  have  gradually 
brought  our  politico,  philosophies,  literatures^,  and  form? 
of  belief  to  their  present  stage*  Europe  goes  forward 
under  A  la^v  of  dynamics,  the  motive-power  of  which  is 
niiad:  wher<»aa  until  lately  the  rest  of  the  world  lay  supine, 
obedient  to  oustoms  whit^h  It  accepted  without  criticit^ing 
tbecL  And  the  rate  of  change  ia  now  so  quipkened  Uiat 
variations  increase  rapidly  among  us  In  both  directious. 
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tow&rdq  the  heights  and  the  depths.  Great  &a  ni8>y  be 
the  differenece  between  icdividualB  in  niodern  life,  they 
will  c-ontinue  to  increase,  saye  Dr  Petrie,  and  cannot  bo 
lessened.  The  Hcilect  and  (he  lesidiiuni  will  be  divideiJr 
as  time  goes  on,  by  &  pulf  which  ia  ever  enlarging, 
Extremee  of  poverty  and  wealth,  of  culture  and  eharaeter, 
must  be  looked  for  in  a  society  hei^oming  nlways  more 
unstable  as  it  lies  more  open  to  diverse  influencee.  Uom- 
petition  preases  upon  every  aide  with  an  unexampled 
force ;  the  weaker  yield  to  it  more  speedily  than  at  any 
previous  era-  Time  has  declared  itself  their  enemy  by 
its  constant  acceleration,  whieh  eats  off  opportunities  of 
relreat  Jind  leisure  for  recovery.  Why,  th^n,  do  they 
not  all  tumble  into  the  abyss,  leaving  the  comparatively 
strong  to  hght  among  themeelvee  ?  Nature  has  given 
thtisR  lower  typea,  it  would  seem,  an  instinct  of  reckless 
raultiplicntiou  which  conies  to  their  help.  The  unfit  can 
atill  survive  in  their  descendants  amid  aurroundinga  in 
whirh  the  nobler  kinds  would  die.  This  point  is  admir- 
ably illustrated  iu  '  Now  Worlds  for  Old.'  We  must  ask, 
therefore,  what  sort  of  character  our  social  circumatances 
foster,  and  who  are  the  'fit  in  modem  life.  Do  these 
quick  changes  tuake  for  higher  states  or  tend  to  bring 
us  down?  What  is  our  position  as  lueflsui'ed  by  the 
highest  human  standard? 

In  Dr  Petrie's  view  England  has  lost  by  emigration 
elements  which  leave  the  nation  poorer*  while  not  acquir- 
ing much  from  foreign  sources  to  make  up  for  what 
is  wanting.  Saxon  and  Celt  have  gone  out ;  Teuton 
and  Jew  are  coming  in»  T!ie  more  welect  of  these  add  bo 
onr  mental  Avcalih ;  but  the  thousands  take  from  it  and 
degr&do  public  morals,  hygiene,  and  culture-  The  indi- 
vidual emerging  under  now  conditions,  he  would  say,  is 
lacking  in  self -reliance,  adaptability,  courage,  hopefnineas. 
This  latter-day  Briton  appearn  to  be  slack  and  gregarious, 
dull  of  intellect,  greedy  for  amusement,  trivi^il  in  his 
thoughts,  and  at  the  mercy  of  impulse,  By  Trade  Unions, 
workhouses,  doles,  free  schooling,  charities  which  demand 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  those  aided,  there  has  been  set 
up  a  'coinpnlsory  glorification  of  sloth  '  mure  deadly  than 
all  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  The  mind  which  these  lawff 
and  benevolenoefj  tend  to  propagate  is  as  vacant  as  it  is 
imbecile*    In  its  pleasures  the  multitude  shirks  discipline; 
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for  steady  industry  it  subatitutee  bettinj:  wherever  poa- 
Bible;  its  newspapers  print  tbe  details  of  sport,  crime, 
and  immorality  as  meanft  to  secure  a  large  f;irt:iiIatiou. 
The  number  of  paraeitcd  on  our  social  system  is  amazing, 
and  seems  likely  to  be  increaeed  by  those  political  lenders 
who  regard  taxation  as  iDeTthau.stiblei  with  no  correspond- 
ing oblij^ation  to  render  a  service  where  a  benefit  has 
been  f^ven.  Distaste  for  work,  craving  for  excitement — 
features  of  a  decaying  civilisation,  as  shown  on  the  later 
freecoea  at  Mycenae  and  notorious  in  Imperial  Rome — 
have  been  remarked  in  ©very  elass  of  Englishmen  as  on 
the  mounting  hand.  Smart  soeiety,  its  folliea  and  its 
aina,  may  call  forth  the  denunciations  of  a  popular 
preacher;  but  more  significance  attachci^  to  the  quietty 
aecept«d  Epicurean  Ntan[]point,  from  which  our  great 
middle  class  judges  of  the  life  that  uow  is  as  a  thing  to 
bo  enjoyed,  because  there  is  probably  no  other.  This 
tacit  agreement  in  Hedcntsm,  to  which  some  pioneers  of 
thought  are  now  adapting  their  Christianity,  would  have 
appalled  the  Furitaa  no  less  than  the  Catholic  of  past 
generations.  Considered  as  moulding  the  character  and 
J'*l«nnining  action,  it  is  the  root-ruotive  out  of  which  our 
future  England  may  grow,  mtlesa  reaction  towards  a  more 
manly  temper  seta  in.  What  tokens  do  we  perceive  of 
Uiat  wholesome  severity  in  press,  pulpit,  conversation  or 
conviction?  Fewer,  surely,  than  of  the  frank  Paganism 
which  worships  money  as  the  means  and  pleasure  as  the 
end  that  all  who  are  not  hopeless  dreamers  should  keep 
in  view. 

One  token  there  is  which  seems  like  the  beginning 
at  A  new  ethics,  long  secretly  admired,  now  advocated 
by  ^rave  reformers,  by  an  Amazon  host  uf  story-tellers, 
and  hy  largo  sections  in  society — wo  mean  the  declining 
birthrate.  On  this  subject  Dr  Petrie  holds  opinions  w^hicb 
will  not  commend  themselves  to  orthodox  Christians. 
Bat  whatever  we  may  think  of  '  race-suictde,'  it  is 
Tially  a  danger  to  the  ruling  and  professional  classes. 

it  prevented  the  multiplication  of  the  ^Children  of 
the  Abyse' — to  quot«  Mr  Wells — we  might  reckon  such 
loaooB  a  gain  to  civilisation  ;  but  the  families  which  tend 
to  disappear  are  those  with  an  hunonrable  record,  the 
reserve  forcea  of  manlinees,  ability,  and  old  English 
fioui'age,     la  the  lowest  deeps  children  abound ;  as  wo  go 
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up  the  fiocial  ladder  they  become  less  niimerouB.  Some 
have  allegerl  a  natural  'law  of  pjiraiiiiony '  to  accotmt 
for  thx3.  At  all  events,  enforced  celibocj'  ie  the  lot  of 
thousands  under  the  prevailmg  econoniic  laws,  which 
themftelvGa,  as  we  are  accurately  tawghb  in  Mr  Wells' 
neiv  volume,  do  but  express  a  certain  gt^neral  mind 
with  its  table  of  values.  To  say  that  such  lawa  favour 
the  more  6t  in  high  huinan  cjualltten  would  be  absurd. 
They  favour  the  reckleas  and  the  vicious,  who  are  con- 
tent that  pLiblic  or  private  philanthropy  shuiild  open 
rescue  honie»4,  support  hojtpttals,  look  after  deserted 
wives,  give  first  o^enders  an  education  and  a  trade 
dented  to  the  offspring  of  hoDOBt  parents^  and  condone 
every  crime  except  that  oF  thrift  and  induptry,  upon 
which  the  tax-gatherer  pounces  wherever  he  sees  ib. 
Is  the  rooe  dyin^  at  the  top?  Botwoen  the  higher  coat 
of  living  and  the  drain  upon  capitjil  by  Acta  of  Parlin- 
mont,  our  middle  clasa  finds  that  children  are  a  luxury 
it  cannot  afford.  Late  and  aterile  marriages,  dictated 
by  prudence  or  neceeBity^  therefore  abound,  breaking  the 
strength  of  that  proud  order  whose  acliieyementn  toade 
England  free  and  gave  it  an  ompiro  in  every  Continent. 

It  is  not,  says  Dr  Fetrie,  that  essential  chacges  in 
man's  nature  are  to  be  expected  witliiu  a  calculable 
period,  He  will  deaire  and  admire  the  same  things,  be 
moved  by  the  same  impulses,  as  his  forefathers  of  six 
thousand  yearn  ago.  But  there  is  rooui  inside  these 
bounds  for  fluctuations,  which,  to  the  tribe  aa  to  the 
individual,  may  bring  life  or  death.  If  wo  look  to  the 
community  f<kr  guidanL^e  when  wo  should  be  exercising 
our  own  judgment,  or  for  help  when  we  should  put 
our  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  wo  arc  choking  the  springs 
of  action  and  giving  up  so  much  of  our  personality.  To 
Nietzsche  the  State  was  'the  new  idol';  our  English 
Janus  discovers  in  ite  exaggerated  power  a  tribute  to 
fatalism,  the  lowering  of  character,  and  a  bxireaucratic 
tyranny  as  iuquiniU>rial  ah  inefRclent.  From  the  State 
no  reasonable  man  demands  the  initiative  or  the  energy 
that  mark  off  geniue.  It  is  the  least  common  multiple 
of  individual  minds,  where  it  does  not  happen  to  be  a 
party -machine  or  the  instrument  with  which  Csesar, 
Frederick  the  Great,  or  Bonaparte,  works  hia  will.  The 
Utato  is  never  what  untutored  miuds  take  it  to  be,  viz. 
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the  fiUTO  of  8aclal  forces :  it  may  lessen  them  by  its 
meddling,  but  bo^v  is  a  contrivance,  mainly  poliLicat,  to 
eerve  equally  woU  as  a  to&cbor,  tm  economist,  A  prophoti 
a  patron  of  tbe  fine  artd,  a  polic^eman,  a  magistrate,  and 
a  cenAor  nf  morals?  Some  of  these  tbingn  it  in  compelled 
to  do;  but  tbo  most  precioue  bo  humanity  lie  beyond  its 
jari&dietion.  Thought  and  conscienee  make  character. 
Do  yam  gu  to  ordinary  politicians  for  cbofue  instatiuea  of 
either  ?  Now  Socialism  relies  upon  the  average  man.  to 
"whom  it  saeriiices  the  exception^  And,  if  we  are  told 
by  itaadvucataa  that  we  ought  not  to  confound  Hociety 
ivith  government ;  that  ivhen  they  name  the  State  they 
imply  the  whole  public  order ;  Dr  Potrie  would  retort, 
•precisely  so;  but  your  State,  as  every  meai^ure  proves 
that  yon  bring  into  Parliament,  would  be  a  hierarchy 
of  omni^ent,  infallible  deputies,  with  a  voting  multitude 
under  their  feel.  Church,  Home,  University,  workshop, 
market,  play  ground — wherever  two  or  three  were  g^athe  red 
together,  there  would  your  official  be  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Tou  could  not  tolerate  Dissenters  ;  and  in  on© 
brief  generation  all  your  citizens  would  be  starnped  fi'oni 
tbe  same  die  like  90  many  coiDs.'  Mr  Wells  perL-eives  the 
danger,  and,  at  the  expense  of  logic,  falls  back  on 
Liberalism,  But  he  can  devise  no  guarantees  for  freedom 
in  hia  Utopia. 

Combination  will  bring  every  kind  of  advantage  when 
it  is  voluntary.  Enforced  all  ro\md,  it  would  require 
on  the  part  of  Government  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  the 
true  nature  of  things  such  as  none,  whether  King  or 
Parliament,  has  over  dieplay^il.  So  Dr  Petrie  ar^es 
with  JTuitauees,  old  and  new,  to  warrant  his  conclusion. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  no  power,  acting  00  men  from 
ontaride,  will  make  up  for  the  vigour  and  resource  of  an 
inventive  spirit.  We  may  always  pit  the  individual 
againjst  a  system.  Genius  will  conquer  routine  if  it  is 
given  olbow-room ;  and,  though  general  stupidity  has 
often  prevailed  to  mippreMS  talent,  no  institufion  can,  by 
mere  inertia,  defend  itf^elf  in  the  long  run  from  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  free  antagonists.  In  the  extraordinary 
revolution  of  parts  which  hna  brought  Germany,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States  to  compete  with  England  for  a 
greater  flha^e  in  the  world  t^  commeree,  who  can  suppose 
that  this  country  will  hold  its  own  by  marking  time? 


so 
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If  it  does  not  advancd,  it  mUBf,  fall  back.  Are  we,  thei!. 
wasting  our  reserve  of  capIUil  hy  npg-lpotmg  thrift,  our 
Btorcfl  of  manhood  by  Trad©  Union  indolonce^  by  refiisal 
to  train  youth  in  defence  of  hearth  and  home,  by  short 
hours  of  huBineHftflnd  ever-lengthening  holidays,  hyalisord 
methods  of  education,  by  taxing  enterprise  and  leaving 
luxuries  free?  These  are  questions  for  the  times;  but 
when  intellect  is  declining  upon  lower  levels,  the  crowd 
^which  considers  football  its  supreme  interest  will  neither 
Gfik  nor  answer  them.  And  when  Dr  Max  Nordau  hintfi 
the  word  '  Degeneration/  he  is  told  that  he  knoWB 
nothing  of  England. 

Itovolutlon  need  not  come  about,  our  author  ■warns  us, 
by  coneptouous  or  violent  changes.  Death  duties,  ■which 
break  np  old  estates,  w^ill  perhaps  put  an  end  to  British 
colonising,  A  tax  on  unearned  increments  will  drive 
groat  indufltries  abroad.  Free  meals  to  eehool-children, 
unless  cftrefully  guarded^  may  destroy  what  is  left  of  the 
working  man's  home.  A  Socialism  that  none  but  the 
amallost  of  minontios  would  have  deliberately  sot  up,  is 
even  now  coming  in  upon  ua  by  little  and  little,  with  it* 
natural  accumpaniuient,  secularised  education.  We  are 
proud  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  medieval  institutions 
emphatically  free,  the  nursing  mothers  of  men,  not  of 
pedant"^  nr  <  1  on trin aires,  Tet  they  stand  moro  and  more 
isolated  in  their  kind  ;  while  a  department  at  Whitehall 
inflicts  on  the  country  its  one  type  of  mental  training*, 
examines  fin  the  most  unreal  of  systetna,  and  stultifies 
with  its  miscellaneous  forcing  process  the  growing  intel- 
lect from  early  childhood.  M.  Taine  was  never  weary  of 
telling  Freneh  Jacobins  that  our  public  schools  had 
created  or  encouraged  a  spirit  of  « elf- reliance,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  mere  Utornry  culture,  too  often  de- 
generating into  Anarchism,  which  the  University  of 
Pans  had  made  it^  chief  object  and  set  up  as  the  pattern 
of  education  all  over  France,  Yet  on  such  a  pattern  onr 
elementary  t*»ftching  is  moulded.  Its  results  we  may 
trncQ  in  theuiidisriplin**d,  illiterate  crowds  which  throng 
to  public  spoi-te  by  the  hundred  thousand,  bat  are  lees 
ivnd  less  capable  of  serious  thought  or  sustained  reading. 
Some  forty  years  of  compulsory  Mchooling  divorced  from 
life  reveal  it  ah  indeed  a  social  foi-ce  whicht  says  Dr 
Petrie,  '  owing  to  the  herding  together  of  large  massee 
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of  children,  and  bo  destroying  family  typee,"  ie  *  mftinly 
deleterious/  For  curiosity  in  a  tioble  sense  fltid^  little 
OBcoura^emeDt  from  'My  Lords';  thin^  are  taught 
which  do  uot  signify ;  but  a  knowledge*  of  the  laws  and 
prRctire**  which  foster  henllh  of  hody  or  Htreiigth  of  char- 
acter U  only  beginning  to  make  its  way  into  the  cur- 
Fienlum.  Uuhoppily,  the  pubhc  schooln  themeolves  are 
not  much  more  than  playgrounds,  a  aystem,  ohwervea 
Dr  Pctric  with  vehemence,  '  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
unintellectuai  character  of  the  average  educated  English- 
man, who  takes  no  useful  tntereet  iu  anything/  If  this 
be  so.  our  'young  Barbarians,'  admonished  in  vain  by 
Matthew  Arnold  that  culture  woa  the  chief  defence  againeb 
anarchy,  may  wake  up  to  me  the  Germans  marching 
over  their  playing- fie  Ids,  ID  whit^h  a  mightier  battle  than 
Waterloo  has  been  lo^t. 

So  much  for  an  education  running  to  sport  on  one 
tidOf  to  pedantry  on  the  oUier.  Meanwhile,  philanthropy 
aAms  at  saving  the  unfit  from  the  consequences  of  their 
mlffdoiogs.  'Benevolent  persons/ said  Ruskin,  'are  always, 
by  preference,  busy  on  the  e^srientially  hnd,  and  exhaust 
Ibemselve^  in  efforts  to  get  maximum  intellect  from 
eretins  and  maximum  virtue  from  criminals/  Dr  Petrie, 
beUeving  in  diverflity  of  genius,  in  competition  as  favour- 
able to  it,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  lower  to  higher  forms, 
would  not  be  ao  kind  to  the  degcnorato,  or  even  protect  a 
middle  claBS  that  has  neither  stored  up  capital  id  its  years 
lit  jdenty  nor  re-^iHtcd  the  temptation  to  flotli  and  ostenta- 
lion  by  which  Jt  is  decaying.  We  are  drifting,  he  declares, 
into  Stfite  Communism,  where  ability  will  be  held  back, 
and  equal  wa^es  for  unequal  powers  will  destroy  the 
vtrofigcr  breeds  to  encourage  feeble  mediocrities.  Which 
are  ibo  countries  that  have  promoted  the  advance  of 
ideae,  inventions,  new  types  of  thought?  Are  they  not 
Bogland,  America,  Germany,  with  institutions  not  hitherto 
moulded  on  Social  Democracy,  rather  than  those  in  which 
pohlic  opinion  has  ciimjicllt^l  every  man  to  keep  step  with 
hia  neighbonr?  Conimunities,  as  such,  never  strike  out 
tnA  ways  of  acting,  because  thoy  wait  to  receive  their 
ifDpnlse  from  the  single  mindj  often  in  spito  of  themselves- 
Thoy  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  which  ie  custiOm, 
UDtil  disaster  overtakes  them.     And  bo  they  perish> 

On  these  principle^!  Government  would  he  limited,  aa 
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yvas  held  by  the  disciples  of  Locke  and  Bonthana,  to  its 
duties  as  polieemau,  mag-istrate,  and  tAx-gatherer  fur 
purpDHCM  which  we  may  fityle  those  of  protection  and 
public  juaticQ.  It  would  clinunato  waste  hy  condeniDmg 
the  ti-amp,  the  deHt*rtpr  of  hie  family,  the  crimiual  wh<w© 
life  had  been  spared,  to  work  under  supervision,  instt^ad 
of  bein^  a  charge  upon  the  commuDity.  The  normal 
citizen  woiUd  be  free  to  an  extent  now  hardly  imagin- 
able.  NtJgltwt  of  pwrental  obligHtiotij*  would  indeed  not 
bo  tolerated.  The  fittest  might  well  find  encouragement 
by  relief  from  taxation  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  least 
fit,  segregated  under  compulsory  laws.  Dr  Putrie  would 
restrain  from  marri<i.ge»  or  nmke  them  liablo  to  heavy 
penalties  if  they  had  offspring.  Advancing  civilisation 
throws  up  a  large  number  of  inefficientH ;  and  that 
cannot  be  avoided.  But,  by  treating  them  drastically, 
we  iihould  be  exorciaing  the  trueat  benevolence.  For  at 
present  two  classes — the  capitalist  and  the  proiet«riftn — 
stand  aloof  from  one  another,  in  perilous  opposition ; 
whereits,  by  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  degenerate, 
room  is  given  for  the  nation  to  improve  and  expand. 
Most  pains  could  then  be  taken,  as  Ruskin  rjrged,  with 
the  best  material  instead  of,  as  now,  with  the  worst;  and 
the  '  continuous  sources  of  cretinism  and  crime,'  if  not 
dried  up,  would  cease  to  1>e  a  coiumon  (ianger.  If  the 
State  undertakes  the  harden  of  wastrels  it  must  have 
entire  control  of  them.  Slavery  was  not  fatal  to  Rome  \ 
but  the  well-meaning  Socialism  which  Emperors  like 
Aurelian  inflicted  on  all  thoir  subjecte  by  compulsory 
Trade  Unioni^i  and  which  Diocletian  embodied  in  his 
decrees  regulfttirg  prices  and  wages,  that,  says  Dr 
Petrie,  brought  ancient  ciyilisabion  to  the  ground.  Hard 
work,  doocnt  living,  under  enactment  if  necessary,  but 
anyhow  as  tbn  boIh  conditionn  of  maintenance,  will  be 
the  only  sure  means  to  prevent  the  British  Empire  from 
falling,  as  did  the  Roman,  into  a  general  anarchy,  tha 
creation  of  the  1>enevoleTit  and  the  imbecile,  Dr  Petrie 
would  advocate  no  laws  ivhich  disfranchise  .Jews  or 
Japanese,  no  anti-Semite  crusades ;  but  etill  ho  must 
grant  to  "Forg  Clavigera  '  that  "the  worth  of  one  man, 
fui  compared  with  another,  ih  the  one  thing  nr.^dful  to 
bo  determined  by  la^'s  of  nature/  When  oui-  Empire 
makes  of  uuworth  its  corner-stone,  and  lays  its  foundation 
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In  an  aliUB-fed  proletariat,  tlie  day  o£  some  conquering 
Attila  u'ili  not  be  far  iliHtHnL 

J&nus,  therefore,  by  the  hpa  of  Dr  Petrie,  denounces 
that  informal  but  deadly  Communism  v/hich  is  now  setting 
the  wastrt?!  on  the  neck  of  industry,  and  dividing  the 
taxiug-power  from  the  classes  moat  powerfully  affected 
by  it.  He  argues  for  entire  freedom  of  labour  and  ex- 
rhaoge  against  Protection  in  whatever  shape,  from  sugar 
bounties  to  a  *  White  Manfi  Land'  which  hars  out  the 
aHeu.  He  would  maintain  permanent  marriage,  on 
gTOunds  economic  and  goeiat;  yet  with  so  lurgt^  a  suffer^ 
ance  of  depart.ures  from  it  ihat  a  little  more  would 
probably  reduce  it  to  a  couusoJ  of  perftsttion  under  his 
good-natured  rule.  He  would  prefer  tlie  individual  to 
the  8tato  oa  a.  landlord  ;  and  he  is  sceptical  as  :-»gards 
the  acheme  of  peasant  proprietors,  who  are  really  held  in 
mortgage  by  anonymoua  Banka  For  the  millionaire 
who  gives  b^Lck  in  public  beneJlts  some  of  his  millions 
Dr  Petrie  expresses  an  admiration  which  others  of  ua 
do  not  share ;  but  he  is  comparing  the  Trust,  as  a  machine 
for  saving  wastes  and  dit^tribnting  wisely,  with  workmen 
who  squander  tlieir  wages,  with  an  iniprovideut  middle 
vlaos*  and  the  merely  private  luxury  of  the  old  rich.  He 
foresees  no  end  to  war,  though  he  looks  for  advance 
<whiefa  war  would  promote)  by  mteusified  competition 
in  the  world-markote  and  by  the  strain  of  armaments- 
Confederation  among  States  will  more  and  more  prevail. 
Yet  diversity,  not  uniformity,  is  the  law  of  progrej^ ;  imd 
those  (^ountrie9  will  prosper  which  cultivate  freedom. 
Profit-sharing  must  become  the  rule  in  all  industries. 
Eluninate  waste,  check  the  growth  of  social  parasites, 
and  labour  will  increase  in  value  while  decreasing  in 
Tolume-  Capita]  is  likely  to  command  a  very  low  rate  of 
interest;  but  the  improvement  ail  round  will  moke  men 
weoiltbJer  in  comforts  and  conveniences.    Thero  will  be 

inducement  to  work  for  saving  in  a  community  which 
the   stnnig  and  weeds  out  the  feeble.     A   varied 

equal  civilisation;  a  fairly  uniforni  rate  of  prices  and 
wagsB  for  what  is  produced  and  the  ahility  that  produces 
it;  a  competition  tempered  by  the  advantages  proper  to 
■<iiimate  and  genius  in  each  people ;  a  steady  migration 
Irom  oolder  lands  towards  the  south  ;  and  in  government 
letti  of  TDting,  ef>eech-muking.  antiquated  methods ;  with 
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power  added  where  it  is  now  mefiicient,  but  the  indmdual 
retyigiiiHed  as  cauAe  and  thrown  of  the  whole — such  ia  the 
forccaab  which  bhid  ingoiiiaud  spoculation  offers,  com- 
mended  by  a  atudy  of  paet  ages,  and  o£  present  tea- 
denclea  during  &  time  of  transition. 

On  this  head  all  writers  ^eem  to  be  at  one.  The 
world  liaH  gone  ^apinuhig  down  the  grooved  of  change' 
with  ac^celerated  motion  since  Tennyeon  hailed  the  Liberal 
millennium  in  '  Lecksley  HalL'  Are  we  rejoicing  at  ita 
advent?  Mr  Woll^,  who  proch^iuis  a,  universal  Itepublic, 
with  ticienGe  for  its  Grand  Vizier  &nd  Lord  High 
Executioner,    does     not    think    so.      He    laughs     when 

*  Deniocrai^y '  is  exahvd  as  the  permanent  hUiI«  of  tho 
future.  Whati  ho  asks,  do  wo  moan  by  Democracy  ? 
The  'Rights  of  Mun '  embodied  in  French  rhetoric? 
Freedom  lo  think,  speuk,  print  as  we  like ;  absolute 
private  property;  the  abolition  of  special  privilege  a  and 
restrictions?  Government  by  election,  acd  the  popular 
will  ?  Suppose  it  to  include  all  these  ideas  ;  what  are  the 
facts?  On  conntleas  points  there  is  no  collective  will; 
men  and  their  rights  novor  can  bo  equal.  Democracy 
has  not  been  accepted  on  grounds  of  reason,  but  sprang 
up  when  uiachioory  and  industrial  expanHion  created  a 
new  world  whieb  the  ruling  classes  did  not  know  bow  to 
manage.  It  was  a  revolt,  not  an  organic  development; 
and,  in  brief,  simply  a  negation.  This  is  the  view  Carlyle 
spent  bis  life  in  reiterating  with  bitter  eloquence;  iu  Mr 
Wells  he  has  found  a  disciple  who  adds  that,  when  the  new 
intelligent  forLros  come  to  their  own,  the  interlude  now 
miscalled  democratic  will  pass  away.  In  the  political 
order  it  merely  represents  a  condition  of  anarchy 
(* deliquescence '  our  prophet  wuuld  say]  which  has 
followed  the  break-up  of  Christendom  into  elements 
disconnected  or  hostile.     Like  Dr   Petrie,  the  writer  of 

*  Anticipattona '  perceives  diversity  growing,  classes  in 
Gonfltct.  and  laws  a  temporary  compromiso  betweetn 
oLd  and  new.  The  situation  is  unprecedented.  All 
things  are  in  flux-  Our  measures  of  distance,  or  the 
working  average  day,  must  deterniine  how  and  where 
the  homes  of  to-morrow  shall  bo.  Town  hae  deatroyed 
village,  and  great  cities  absorb  the  population^  But 
with  novel  mjeana  of  transit  a  centrifugal  movement  is 
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Mttiiig  iu  which  may  scatter  our  Bubylooa  over  the 
l&riU,  until  towu  aiid  eountr/  becotne  relative  temia, 
Wo  may  hope  to  see  Durban  regions'  instead  of  packed 
unwholesome  *  slum-areas ";  the  city  will  servo  as  h 
b&zaar,  tht*  i^ottage  with  it^  gardpn  ivill  revive;  fLod 
o^ricuRure  upon  ampler  aod  more  ecooomical  Hues  will 
pretty  well  make  ao  snd  of  small  holdiogs  and  Tory 
magnates,  Shareholding  plutocrflHta  are  buying  up  the 
fine  old  English  genbleiuHii.  Ament^n  heiresses  caunot 
eare  the  House  of  Lorda  hy  mtirryiug  into  it.  The 
'  nnediicatad,  inadaptable  peasant  and  labourer*'  upon 
whom  the  docial  pyramid  was  rained,  'ai-re  crumbliug 
down  towards  the  Abyss."  What  tif  ihci  bmiriri^of^ie?  Xt 
is  di'iuppeni'ing  in  a  confusion  which  mingles  all  clnssea 
together.  Ah  fur  the  unfit,  they  do  nut  ixicre^ae,  but  are 
recruited  from  "tbe  contingent  of  death,'  who  will  be 
always  with  us  wberev4?r  social  progress  is  made.  Tbe 
nafrmpluyed,  who  are  in  facrt  unemployabhi.  perish  hut 
are  constantly  renewed,  and  cannot  as  a  clasd  be  got  rid 
of.  So  that  two  kind^  of  people  hang  upon  our  social 
sy-At<>m  as  parasites-^tbe  ■  shaj-ehulder  who,  iu  French 
pbroae,  doee  nothing  but  'eat  his  rente/  and  the  loafer 
who  has  none  to  eat.  Bothfiud  support  from  an  industry 
to  which  they  never  lend  a  hand,  Irreaponidble  property, 
irremediable  poverty — both  aUke,  in  Mr  Wells'  opinion, 
will  be  present  a  hundred  years  hence  in  any  Kepublic 
that  may  spring  up  out  of  chaos.  Yet  their  condition 
need  not  be  what  it  is  now^. 

Stockjobbing  in  all  its  branches  gave  rise  to  the  sbaro- 
holdiug  class ;  which,  being  protected  by  law  under 
Democracy,  t&kea  toll  from  every  side  but  hus  uu  'other 
daty.  Of  courao,  wo  are  speaking  in  tbe  abatrnct. 
Dividends  received  must  spread  themselves  again ;  the 
amalliest  partner  in  jl  company  i^  to  that  extent  a 
capitalist,  Ue  spends  or  invests  his  profits,  and  so 
hecomee  a  circulating  medium.  But,  while  subject  to 
the  riska  attendant  on  speiiulntiuu,  the  Ttnitif^r  tumn 
orer  to  some  one  else  all  the  burden  of  managing  his 
property.  He  may  sleep  the  time  out^  dividends  will 
accnie  or  dLminiah  regardless  of  one  who  is  their  effect 
nUher  th&u  their  cause.  W^hat,  now,  will  explain  so 
remiirkable  a  birth  of  time?  Mr  Wells  answers  acutely, 
*the  divideiid  of  the  shareholder^was  the  tribute  the  new 
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enterprise  had  to  poy  to  the  old  wealth.'  He  is  the  feu 
overlord,  not  yet  bought  out,  released  meanwhile  fro 
feudal  obligations.  Can  he  bo  elimmated?  No,  repli 
the  eoor,  we  must  always  reckon  with  possesaore 
eai'lier  advantages  wbom  the  vanguard  of  progrea 
would  like  to  ousL  As  an  individual  or  a  corporatioi 
the  flbfireholder  ^11  exact  hU  royalty  on  invention  i  an 
in  the  Socialist  State  he  Tvould  be  represented  by  th 
conuiiunity  Itself.  This  unexpected  stroke  fulhi  wit 
ironical  effect  on  the  Utopian,  who  bclicvos  that,  even 
his  Cloud-Cuekoo-Land  cannot  altogether  escape  poverty 
at  least  it  will  have  done  with  the  rentier.  But '  Anticipd 
tiona '  teaches  us  that  it  will  not  be  so»  For  many  maatoi 
one  will  be  aubstituted — shall  we  term  it  the  ouinlpotez] 
Trust? 

Meantime,  Democracy  is  on  its  triaL  It  can  take 
hundred  shapes,  from  tbe  despotic  rule  of  the  centre  b 
a  village  union,  with  freedain  varying  in  every  degrei 
Mr  Wells  might  borrow  wiado:n  as  a  critic  of  its  ixuperfei 
tions  if  ho  would  glance  over  Plato's  '  Republic/ a  moatefl 
pi«(re  that  w^ill  be  read  whe^n  uur  TTtcipijL^,  literary  an 
machine -made,  have  gone  thither  '  ubi  non  nata  jacenf 
It  is  undeniable  that  popular  voting  doea  not  create,  bd 
constantly  fails  to  recognise,  the  ability  by  which  alone 
nation  vam^uUbus  competitors.  Moreover,  the  need  c 
checks  upon  absolute  power  is  just  as  obvious  w*he 
elected  persona  govern  as  when  birth  and  privi£e{ 
administer  the  law^-  That  couim  on  place  which  reckon 
tbe  democratic  tyranny  oh  the  worst,  because  it  acts  i 
the  people'^  name,  is  far  from  having  exhaudted  it 
significance,  Fieiich  Sueialists  in  uQlce  declare,  aa  th 
Standard  Oil  Company  does,  that  they  are  '  the  people 
To  question  their  mandates  ia  nothing  short  of  hig 
treasuD^  Nhall  we,  then,  after  a  period  of  confusion  an 
inetTiciency,  pass  on  with  science  towards  a  new  order  c 
thinga,  established  not  on  majority'votes,  nor  on  abstrac 
rightJ^,  but  on  a  real  govemuig  i;l«,s8,  the  strongest,  wises 
and  most  practical  developed  since  the  ancient  feudi 
daye  ?  Mr  Wells  is  convinced  that  events  are  ripening  ft 
this  consummation.  He  dreams,  somewhat  as  M.  Kena 
dreamt  In  his  *  Philosophic  Dialogues,'  of  an  oligarchy  c 
Senate  of  Supermen,  all  experts,  who  shall  rule  the  natiOE 
"With  a  rod  of  iron — electrided. 
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This  electricity  !»  a  wonderful  thing.  The  novelist 
whom  woToen  delight  to  hoDOur  by  endleee  editions,  hes 
taught  us  to  aee  in  th^  magnetic  current  n  stream  of 
grace.  The  Higher  Life  springs  up  between  the  pusiliv^ 
and  the  neg'ative  poles,  as  if  it  were  an  arcliirht  to  be 
tnmed  on  at  pleasure.  Mr  Wells  in  his  /eniUctojt  for  the 
'  Daily  Chronicle*  thrilled  it«  readers  hy  the  adventurer 
of  a  comet,  which  was  to  wrap  them  in  an  atmosphere  of 
golden-g^reen  gas  and  change  their  hearts  by  quickening 
th«tr  aspirations.  The  virtues  of  oxygen  were  never 
more  splendidly  portrayed.  We  will  not  call  these  aids 
to  perfectioa  by  any  base  disparaging  name ;  for,  when 
everything  is  said,  Mr  Wells  and  Misa  Corelli  (O  rare 
conjunction  of  wits  I)  grant  a  soul  in  tho  man  thus 
pleasantly  regenerated,  Who  knows  but  he  might  still 
have  become  a  new  creature  without  laughing-gaa  or 
wireless  telegraphy,  as  in  the  dark  Jigep  when  they  were 
not  found  out?  The  world's  renewal  by  associated 
enginoeiv  will,  indeod,  be  a  miracle,  if  it  ever  takes  place. 
For  ivhat  rt*ligion  is  there  in  the  parallelogram  of  forces? 
Or  bow  does  it  appear  that  hnnian  nature  grows  more 
divine  as  machinory  improves  ?  This  electric  expert,  we 
are  told,  will  be  'vitally  important*  to  the  progret^aive 
f*tjtt« :  but  who  is  to  make  of  him  a  philosopher,  contem- 
plating all  time  and  all  existeni^c  from  the  highest  point 
of  view?  Let  us  throw  in  tbe  chemist,  the  doctor,  the 
biologif^t,  with  aU  their  instruments — will  they  from 
germs  and  elements  deduce  a  mora]  code  superior  to  the 
Christian,  or  furnished  with  aanetions  more  imperative? 

To  a  mini]  so  enrneHt  hs  that  which  diftut^d  these 
•  Anticipations/  and  the  sequels— not  quite  so  brilliant — 
given  to  them  later,  the  problem  of  religion  cannot  seem, 
as  to  many  German  or  Frorch  Mysteni-builders,  a  thing 
of  the  past-  His  experts  will  l>e  required  to  solve  it; 
and.  ID  fact,  Mr  Wells  does  not  shrink  from  descnbing 
them  n-ft  the  'Sect  of  Reason/  convinced  that  order  in 
the  universe,  which  they  Rct  upon  everywhere  as  their 
principle,  demajids  a  sovereign  intellect  apart  from  which 
law?  of  nature  cannot  exist.  Reminiscences  of  eighteenth 
century  Deism  Boat  over  the  Mechanical  Period.  But 
when  the  scfentihc  man  has  made  his  bow  to  the 
Supreme,  he  turns  to  practice,  leaves  tbe  next  world  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  behaves  so  like  a  Fositivist  that  he 
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will  cflrteinly  charm  Mr  Frederic  Harrison,  He  trill 
not  pin  h:«  faith  to  Christianity,  or  beliera  in  the  fall 
of  Adam,  or  trouble  much  about  sin.  And  though  his 
life  will  bo  orderly,  yot,  if  ho  judges  the  bringing-up  of 
childT<?n  inexpedient,  ho  may  grant  himself  a  pleoaty 
indtjlgen<^(*  for  conduct  whicli  Mr  Wells,  who  do«s  not 
recommend  it,  terms  '  eterile  vice.'  Science  would  then 
fall  under  the  poet'e  anathema,  making  itself  '  procuress 
to  the  lords  of  hell/  Tliis  hwrdly  promises  regeaeration 
for  mankind;  our  ethical  *  Ought'  becomes  so  accom- 
modating that  in  tbo  wide  grey  tAvilight  we  ceaee  tc 
diAtinguiah  hetwetm  the  [colours  of  good  and  evil,  or  even 
mistake  the  wolf  for  the  house-dog. 

With   a   romanceKw   enuhfinting    touch    the    prophet 

sketch^  that  extraordinary  time.     He  conjures  up  the 

idle    rich    who    embalm    a    luiurioijH,    archaic,    Inwlesa 

decadence  in  forme  over  moro  peculiar,  in  strange   old 

Koman  aberrations  from  the  normal,  in  a  religion  of  the 

»ienaes>  in  public  and   permitted  outrages  on  what  waa 

long  held  to  be  sacred.     The  woman  of  the  futuie,  Iwrn 

in  this  class  or   bought    into  it,  will   deserve  the  name 

invi^nted  by  a  quick-siglited  essayist  who  haa  watched 

her  corainir-  of  "a  daughter  of  Belial^     Depravity  will  be 

magnificoiit  and   condoned.     If    ovoa   now   the  modem 

woman  is  not  proud  to  be  a  mother,  we  may  expect,  in 

th«  di»«ohit.ion  following  on  that  predicted  collapse  of  the 

bourgeowr*  n  'childless,  disunited,   shifting   manage'  to 

ip-otit  us  where  the  old  £ngUsh   homo  once  ovcrepi^ad 

the  land.     Our  en^rJneers  themselves  will  t^ke  wives,  it 

would  speem.  from  Girton  or  other  eerious   institutions ; 

but  they  may  find  in  their  not  very  attractive  household 

S  Mftdamo  Bovnry.  haunlAl   by   the  nplendours  of   the 

uiiu'tman      If  the  skilled  expert  makes  money,  it  is  yet 

tiie  kings  of  woalth  who  upend  it,  above  all  in  the  market 

vhore  Eve's  daughters  are  on  vifiw.     Competition  there 

will  'prevent  many  w^men  from  becoming  mothers  of  a 

n^QMmtiiig  vorid/    The  engineer's  wife^  too,  wiU  oft«n 

oee  her  busbends  enmingB  hi  Mmie  *  plsieeant  dtacrepant 

menikAr/  which  we  need  not  toe  d^^eely  examine.     The 

•ehild-infeeted"  home  (what  a  rnriouft  f^xprvv^Vn  on  Ibe 

l]p«  of  ft  moralist  ')  will  be  increasingly  nirr  .  and  when 

bnsbend  and  wife  are  leading  aepa^ikte  ee^sh  Wv^s,  how 

Boefa  ef  the  MOetity  of  Butmafr^  will  remain?  Sanctis? 
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With  rat  alvsenteB  Goij,  sterile  Tice*  UDlimited  divorce, 
motherhood  disbonoumblt?  ia  moat,  and  iho  osamples  of 
Ka&tffm  nHtJoiie  pemieftting  our  firapii-e^  tlio  loss  we  fiay 
about  SHikctity  in  njarriaga  the  hotter.  Liherhy  i)iennr« 
Tariety;  and  if  law  idocft  not  broaden  down,  the  law- 
breakers, eminently  rich  and  in  social  contact  with  each 
otJier,  tvill  be  a  ln.w  unto  theniKelvee. 

It  19  disquieting  to  observe  that  men  so  unlike  in 
temper  aa  Dr  Petrie  and  Mr  WelU  agree  in  their  pre- 
dicliun  of  an  iiNi^aDlt  on  the  family  life,  encouraged  or 
not  put  down  by  the  Governmenti^  of  the  future.  Dr 
Petrie  thinks  the  day  of  '  absolute "  morality  is  drawing 
to  B  clofi^.  He  would  be  prepared,  if  we  understand  hfiu 
aright,  to  set  up  '  islnnd  conimuniti<w '  where  these 
different  types  o£  niarria^o  and  no  tnarrififtc  might  each 
prevail  'Anticipations/  with  more  likelihood,  pictures 
society  as  '  a  vast,  drifting^  and  unsta.ble  population 
grouped  in  almoat  every  conceivable  form/  But  let  thia 
be  olwerved ;  neither  in  a  Socialist  regime,  nor  in  the 
daeadent  dtAte  ivliich  may  lead  up  to  it',  is  the  family 
taken  as  that  primal  unit  of  order  which  it  really  waa 
tmder  the  old  law  of  Chrigtendom.  The  individual  is  in 
both  CAeet*,  fitmi  a  legal  point  of  view,  what  cviricature  hfl« 
Lervned  him;  'bom  a  foundling,  dying  a  bachelor/  he 
<>wes  no  duties  to  his  parents,  and  is  released  from  the 
doty  of  providing  for  hip  fhildrea.  It  is  t-he  Stnte,  not 
the  husband,  that  endowH  maternit^'n  t^ocialism  now. 
with  Professor  Leat^r  Ward,  looks  on  to  a  *  mntriarchate ' 
as  ixs  future  form. 

What,  then,  in  the  'New  Republic,'  would  open  ar- 
ceptance  of  diversity  in  marriage  signify  ?  Not  any 
regulation  of  wills  and  bequests  ae  bearing  on  the  pre- 
iorratton  of  family  ties,  but  an  approval  by  public 
Opinion  of  connexions  now  reprobated.  In  other  words, 
Iftw  IB  to  take  the  office  hitherto  held  by  religion;  but 
iato»oothe  or  satisfy  consciences  nob  altogether  efl*iy  in 
condomng  lust.  Yet  let  us  hoar  tho  verdict  which  no- 
©xpecte^ily  sums  up  Mr  Wells'  judgment :  "The  world  of 
the  coming  time  will  have  iIh  Homes,  its  real  Mothers, 
the  custodians  of  the  human  Hucccssion,  and  it«  cared^for 
children,  the  inheritors  of  the  future,  but  in  addition  .  ,  , 
there  will  he  an  enormous  complex  of  er^tablishmenta, 
and  hotels,  and  sterile  households,  and  flet«,  and  all  the 

c  2 
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elaborate  fumisbing  atid  applianc«s  of  a  IvixoriouB 
extinction.' 

Here  ia  an  argntnent  for  the  old  order,  not  built  on 
airy  speculation,  but  drawn  from  tendencies  already 
illustrated  by  facts  and  figures  in  France,  the  United 
States,  and  to  au  lOcreaaiD^  degree  in  Eogtand.  It  may 
be  called  the  'reduction  to  death'  of  those  premiseeSi 
Malthusian  or  economic,  by  which  grave  teachers  justify 
marriage  without  mntemity,  terminable  unions,  divorce 
at  the  good  pleasure  of  husband  or  wifoi  such  aa  M. 
Brinnd  would  have  to  be  French  la'w.  Moreover,  this 
edict  of  extinction  will  apply  to  the  childless  expert  no 
lesfi  than  to  the  wealtby  decadent.  What  guarantee  ha? 
Mr  Wells  that  hie  engineers  will  forgo  the  advantages 
held  out  by  fai^hionuble  morality  in  their  3''oung  and 
BtniggUng  days?  Why  should  they  care  about  leaving 
children  to  cany  on  the  8tato  any  more  than  the  owner 
of  riches  or  the  mere  voluptuary?  Is  there  ground  for 
ascribing  to  the  study  of  naturai  science  those  virtues  on 
which  monogamy  relies?  It  has  alv^ays  existed,  w^e  are 
told,  *on  the  m0r!t<i  of  the  wife,*  who  is  eminently  die- 
interested  about  science,  while  she  recogoiee-s  in  religion 
a  power  that  supports  her  claim^  When  that  power  fatia, 
marriage  will  suffer  from  the  shock.  Polygamy  has 
never  been  fiivnumhle  to  civilisation ;  and  a  liberty 
passing  more  and  more  into  Free  Love,  with  no  desire 
for  offspring,  would  end  it.  The  practical  people.  Mr 
Wella  confidently  anticipates,  "will  be  a  moral  people-' 
Their  positive  science  will  reprobate  vice.  But,  as  *far 
one  morality  there  will  be  many  moralitios/  will  not  vice 
and  virtue  come  to  signify  what  wo  please?  We  suspect 
that  ChrifitianH  alone,  in  that  weltering  confusion,  vrill 
preserve  their  homos  from  the  Black  Death  raging  round 
them.  Sociatiem,  says  Mr  Wells  in  his  latest  pages,  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  approve  of  permanent  marriage  : 
at  all  ovontA,  it  is  not  against  it  Monogamy  would  bo  a 
pious  opinion;  bat  the  free  mother,  subsidised  by  the 
State,  leaves  uh  perplexed. 

In  comparison  with  problems  like  these,  what  may 
happen  to  language,  literature,  commerce,  or  even  to 
democracy,  is  of  small  moment.  One  thing  remains 
for  ever  true ;  we  cannot  improvise  the  man  or  the 
woman   that  shall   be  a  clear  improvement  on   actual 
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types.  Whether  Pidgin-Eagllah,  or  South  Ankerican 
Spamfib,  or  the  Freoch  ot  guod  society,  will  be  spoken  in 
the  World 'Republic  a  hundred  years  honco,  wo  need 
not  doternuDG.  That  the  last  great  war  will  be  won  by 
knowledge  under  guidance  of  charucter* ;  that  moral 
decay  19  the  prelude  to  national  ruin;  that  the  school 
and  the  home  are  the  battlefields  where  a  people  undergo 
defeat  or  ri^e  to  victory ;  and  that  ideals  contnil  events 
in  the  long  run — if  we  grant  all  this,  what  follows?  It 
follows  that  wo  shoald  cboosa  the  right  ideals  and  hve 
up  to  them. 

The  new  wynthesis  will  *  favour  the  procreatiou  of  what 
is  fine  and  efBcient  and  beautiful  in  humanity,'  says  Mr 
Wella.  Expound  to  us  then  the  principles  on  which  you 
disting'uit^h  the  better  from  the  w^urse  amid  conHictiiig 
moralitiea.  You  commend  'modest  suicide';  you  allow 
that '  in  many  caeee  the  emergent  men  of  the  new  time 
will  consider  sterile  gmtlfieation  a  moral  and  legitimate 
thing  ' ;  you  would  poison  or  otherwise  painloasly  elimiD- 
ate  the  unlit;  and  your  Ironfiides  will  have  their  In- 
quisitioD,  their  Indeic,  their  'eleoLrocutorw'  or  givere  of 
hemlock,  pretty  constantly  engaged  until  the  weeding 
out  13  done.  With  a  really  magnificent  trust  in  private 
judgment  you  write  concerning  monogamie  marriage, 
'Upon  thiB  tnatter  I  muHt  confesft  my  views  of  the  trend 
of  things  in  the  future  do  not  seem  to  be  finally  shaped/ 
y  views""!  Were  a  Roman  Pontiff  to  spaak  in  this 
thion  how  the  world  would  e:(i!laim!  But  is  it  not 
able  that  other  exports  in  mechaniam  may  take  other 
'l^Wfl,  even  aft«r  yours  have  been  laid  down?  All  we 
can  conclude  From  heuitatiou  on  such  a  point  by  so 
temperate  a  philosopher  is  that  in  the  reign  of  the 
Ironsides  mural  anarchy  will  prevaiL  The  unht,  doomed 
upon  Dai'wiuiau  motives  to  extinction,  in  a  Republic 
where  opinion  ia  irca^  will  not  he  without  defenders. 
Yoa  mu^t  come  back  to  dogma,  with  biologists  for  the 
Fathers  of  your  Churrh,  But  under  your  handling 
icience  le  only  of  the  finite,  whereas  religion  promises 
to  man  the  infinite.  Will  you  make  of  Christianity  a 
friend  or  a  foe?  That  is  the  final  issue,  It  w^ll  not  be 
decided  by  murdering  t'he  unfit  in  chambers  of  horror, 
nor  yet  by  'ampler  groupings'  of  tho  dissolute  who 
patronise  the  new  ethics-     If  man   is  simply  a  passing 
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pbautoiiu  and  he  knows  it.  he  orders  his  life  in  one  -WAyi 
if  a  pilgrim  towards  etenuty.  in  fiuit«  another.  Perhaps 
Uie  tiDie  ia  not  far  di^umt  when  parties,  governments, 
and  even  religioiiif  will  be  divided  by  one  c^leur  line 
between  the  'Mortaifl*  and  the  'liumorfads' — between 
those  who  meof^ure  valuta  by  their  telotion  to  death* 
which  cutu  ofT  hope,  and  tho»a  who  believe  in  life  erei^ 
huting.  The  writer  of  *New  Worlds  for  Old*  beloD^i 
already  to  the  'Mortals/  Ho  talks  indeed  of  tho  *finai 
ri^htness  of  all  being' ;  but  hi»  *  euthanasia  of  the  weak 
and  sensual/  hia  sterile  vice  in  the  more  cultivated—' 
which  I  lake  leave  to  call  murder  and  lust  regulatM  by 
science— point  directly  towards  uiana  extinction.  This 
*wido  and  reasaned  view  of  philosophy'  enda  at  the 
hateful  cypresses  which  hfL  themselves  above  a  vanished 
world. 

When  we  turn  to  *Varuna'  we  understand  wliy  it 
mast  be  so.  There  is  something  in  us,  says  Herr  HentschaL 
besidtirt  organic  elenieutfi  and  their  conibicatioii  for  which 
no  science  will  aceount.  That,  however,  is  precisely  wl 
mjikee  us  human.  It  creates  the  undying  interest  wiUi 
whitrh  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  genius,  the  nse  and  fall 
of  natioort.  the  f!ttrnggle  for  supremacy  among  rac< 
Evolution  depends  on  the  mind.  In  each  individual  w0' 
may  see  the  conflict  going  forward  between  inheritad 
nature  and  ratiLinul  will.  Choline,  not  nijces&ity,  utters 
the  IfiAt  word.  Freedom  is  no  empty  hypothceia,  but  a 
fact  as  certain  as  any  with  which  our  laboratories  are 
Goucenicd,  If  we  allow  the  great  'cosmic  unity."  now 
worshipped  by  so  inany»  we  must  limit  or  modify  its 
action  in  view  of  the  higher  life.  And  that  life,  *Taruna' 
maintains,  is  embodied  in  racial  types,  of  which  the 
noblest  has  long  been  victorious  over  the  lees  worthy, 
but  i^  confronted  by  perils  such  n^  never  yet  were  known. 
The  crisis  of  the  white  man  is  upon  him,  Philoaophera 
who  were  dominated  by  scientiBc  considerations — Spencer, 
Viichow,8chaffle,  for  instance— would  have  sacrificed  race 
and  country  to  an  abhtract  cosmopolitan  idea-  In  elfeot 
this  was  all  oue  witli  inviting  the  Aryan  to  surrender  hifl 
leadership,  to  lose  himself  in  an  anialgnm  of  yellow,  dark* 
and  inferior  populations.  Hei-e  is  the  danger  which 
Democracy  Los  brought  in  its  train— this  pretence  of  an 
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equality  botweou  the  unequal,  of  lighta  aaserted  by  the 
weak  tigainfit  the  strong  wb<jni  ck  foolish  theoryi  DoHIqu- 
hkc  is  reducing  to  impoUmco,  Revolution  ban  alway** 
proved  fatal  to  tbo  iair-liJiired  folk,  lorda  by  right  over 
the  swarthy  peoples  Hround  thu  Mediterranean  from  tunea 
bnmemorial,  ever  since  the^e  Aryana  came  in  skips  to 
Europe,  or  niigrote^t  thence  into  Asia. 

Weighed  down  with  disqtiieitions  often  unoonvinciDgi 
'  Varund  '  has  yet  many  excellent  points  of  view.  It  con- 
necta  in  masterly  fashion  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights 
with  that  of  abaoiiite  property  in  land,  trucJng  both  to 
the  Uomait  Law,  by  wlnth  an  InLi>eria]  democracy  was 
eBtabUohed*  Others  had  thrown  out  hints  in  this  dirac- 
tioo,  jurists  like  Savigny,  and  men  of  letters  like  Reoan  ; 
but  to  the  genera]  reader  and  voter  such  a  pedigree  of 
the  principles  of  1789  will  come  with  a  abock-  Two 
thingd,  however,  it  explains  upon  which  the  whole 
nuidern  movement  in  the  State  has  been  revolving  since 
the  aticten  r^gtttii^  fell  to  pieces.  One  is  the  changed 
nature  of  property  in  land  ;  the  other  is  the  rise  of  the 
fnvletariat.  On  these  foundations  capitalism,  a§  law  now 
racogntses  it.  overtops  our  social  ftyatem.  We  may  siuu 
it  up  even  more  sharply  in  a  single  phraae.  If  weaek, 
what  did  the  French  Revolution  effect,  the  answer  is  that, 
in  abolishing  privilege,  it  trnnaformed  land  and  labour 
into  conunodJties.  Henceforth,  money  in  the  open  market 
eould  purchase  either  on  its  own  tenue.  Property  had 
no  duties  beyond  paying  taxes  ;  land  bt^eanie  a  '  movable 
ihing,  or  what  lawyei-s  term  personalty ',  labour  was  a 
ware  to  be  sold  by  competition  among  workmen  at  the 
lowest  price. 

Now  we  can  understand  the  expansion  oF  towns,  the 
drift  of  population  to  larger  markets  of  men  and  women, 
the  decay  of  agrieuUure,  the  declining  birth-rate,  Eco- 
nomie  motives  aceonnt  for  all.  'Varuria'  Ifi-bels  this 
industrial  world  Semite  or  Etonian  indiEFerently  ;  Semite. 
i^r  its  kings  are  bankers  and  mostly  Jews ;  Roman, 
beatuse  itj*  tribunals  regard  every  contract  on  the  prin* 
I'iplea  laid  down  in  the  Code  of  >Tustiniai],  It  is  a  state 
of  WOT  disguised  as  peace.  To  such  law  neither  chivalry 
nor  religion  nor  honour  is  known.  The  written  agree- 
ment— tlnf  bond — IS  all  it  considers,  Usury,  therefore, 
reigns  unchecked,  with  its   exploitation  of  dlstresa,  itft 
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tmcdoDfl  frotn  fanofite&d  and  tenement,  ita  deiuAod  for 
cbild'Jaboar  aad  female  operatives,  as  oostiiiK  lfla»  tiaftn 
tlie  fathers  of  ffimUiee.  The  home  haa  reased  xa  be 
itiviolable,  Wage-^amiDg  U  the  only  'nexud'  that  now 
remams — an  admirably  choaen  word^  for  it  means  sla%'ery, 
'  indentored  labour,'  So  iDdentured,  however,  that  tbe 
risk  C&llfl  OD  tbe  slave,  who  may  not  claim  from  hU 
employer  Buhmteoce,  much  leas  security  for  old  fige,  but 
merely  the  prieo  of  hU  bargain.  The  one  saf«  b<*ing 
under  tliU  *  law  of  the  desert '  ia  the  wealthy  sliarebolder. 
cosmopolitan,  anonymous.  Jew  or  GontUe,  bat  int^reas- 
ingly  to  be  found  among  the  children  of  Abraham.  Thus 
'Varuna'  depjcrA  our  urtuo  cIvilitiHtion  with  many  a 
stroke  of  satire ;  but  who  will  deny  that  the  picture 
eorresponds  Co  a  real  world  ? 

This,  then,  was  the  Revolution  in  fact,  not  ba  tbe 
Moneillaiae  hynrn^  it.  or  cls  Liberal  advocates  theniselvtM 
believed  it  to  be.  When  Hr  Hyndman,  the  Socialist, 
re|)eata  what  Marx  or  Lassalle  insisted  upon,  that  I7S9 
and  1793  turned  to  the  profit  of  tbe  huurffcoitt,  be  !» 
merely  telling  ua  bow  tbe  fixed  capital  of  earlier  times 
waa  onflxed.  made  movable  and  fluent,  passing  from 
chAteau,  abbey,  cottage,  into  tbe  hands  of  the  money- 
lender. For  *  credit '  ia  nothing  t^l^e  than  this.  Add  now 
those  pro vidioufi  in  tbeCode  Napoleon,  es^entlalty  Jacobin, 
by  which  the  family  estate  is  parcelled  out  to  every 
member  equallyt  and  see  what  follows.  The  solid  laud 
is  thrown,  as  lawyers  would  «ay,  into  hotch-potch;  it 
becoirieH  a  meal  fur  the  cjipitalif^t,  who  devours  it  without 
grace.  Or,  if  any  considerable  share  is  to  be  snatched 
from  his  jaws,  tbe  family  must  be  kept  down  by  neo- 
IfalthusiHTi  methods.  France,  therefore,  lose«  in  popula- 
tion fr8  tbe  'lilgb  Finance'  gains  in  power.  And  wherever 
that  device  of  Bonaparte^s  for  levelling  ranks  and  breaking 
great  hcmaes  can  find  its  way,  thei'e  is  an  end  of  the  old 
Bocial  hierarchy.  Enforced  liquidation  appUed  to  real 
property  was  well  Eunmied  up  by  au  Au^^tnau  Jewi:  'It 
is  a  mincing-machine/  be  said.  *  where  Hans  goes  in  a 
farmer  and  comes  out  a  day-labourer.'  Such  is  the  Grand 
Arcanum  which  makes  gold  for  the  *  goml>ocn  man  '  and 
a  proletariat  for  the  city.  Land  fnlln  out  of  cultix'ation 
under  heavy  mortgages  and  low  pricc^j ;  the  village  de- 
cayxi  the  brewer  flounsbes;  in  three  or  four  goueratione 


a  yeomanry  thus  driven  to  migrate,  to  become  factory 
hauil8,  will  be  uxtincU  FigureH  prove  that  the  town  dues 
not  breed  its  own  iolizibitanta  beyond  tbiu  term-  If  not 
recruited  from  outride  tbey  dwindle  aud  pass  away. 

On«  fiirthtir  olwiervaLiun  cuiiipleUiH  the  iiulictiueut. 
While  progressiTe  peoples  are  thus  wandering  from  home, 
or  shrinking  in  numbers,  their  place  ia  taken  by  &  lees 
developed  type.  In  New  Knglund  the  French  Cunadian 
Aupplanta  the  Piirit&ti ;  in  Southern  Finuce  the  Ituliaii 
enters;  and  the  Pole  is  marching  in  his  thou^andi^  to- 
wards the  Rhine,  or  settling  on  the  deserted  feudal  estates 
of  Kasteru  Prua»Ia^  Jews  in  business,  in  agriculture  Aud 
mioicg  Slavs  or  cooHoe  uv  Chinese,  aro  beatinj^  the 
German  and  the  EEiglifibmun,  To  Mr  Wella,  who  chu 
atlov^  no  vital  diHereuce  betweeti  one  race  and  another, 
this  may  seem  to  aigntfy  little  ^  but  lo  the  public  feeling 
(which  ia  alt;o  a  form  of  philoi^ophy)  it  mean?  that  civili^ 
sation  is  in  danger.  The  stored-up  eicetleuce  of  our 
Arynn  ^world — in  simpler  phrasCi  of  Christendom — will 
hardly  be  in  safe  keeping  when  Semites  and  the  *  heathen 
Cbmee*  have  become  itB  uiftbters.  Already  signd  of 
change,  om.inous  enough,  may  be  discerned.  How  far 
will  it  go  ?  To  the  conquest  or  absorption  of  thoe»e  lead- 
ing clans  which  regenerateil  the  Roman  Empire,  fought 
the  Cnisadea,  colonised  America*  and  have  set  up  every- 
where trophies  of  a  geniua  without  parallel?  To  the 
author  of  ' Varnna*  thfit  in  the  world-probleni.  He 
believes  that  the  British  Empii-e  must  fall.  Must  the 
Teuton  Jikewitie  succumb  to  the  Slav?  And  the  Western 
to  the  Asiatie?  If  so  deadly  a  blow  is  i^tri^ek  ut  civilisa- 
tion, he  declares  that  iL  will  be  dealt  by  the  Industrial 
Bystem, 

'ContrariEi  contrariiscurantui-';  Hentschera  treatment 
woultl  he  allopathic.  So  far  ho  reminds  us  of  Ru!<ik[n, 
bolding  as  ho  docs  by  an  ai'istocracy  founded  on  birth, 
detecting  the  town-life,  and  being  prepai^ed  to  abohsh 
ictums  on  pnv*ite  capit^al-  lie  puts  unjde  Henry  George's 
Single  Tax,  which  wouJd  assimilate  land  to  any  other 
m&rket'Ware.  He  is,  of  course,  no  Republican  in  the 
flense  of  eqiia,]  votes  and  repi^sentative  government. 
What  bo  advocates  might  bo  described  as  the  village 
&Dd  feudal  system  in  a  modern  form.  It  is  the  *  German 
social  idea,'    Borrowing  the  Homesteiul  luwfrom  America, 
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hA  vmild  take  tbe  land  out  of  Capitalist  hazarcU,  includ* 
in^  minee.  railwaya,  and  all  permanent  utUitiea.  The 
market  would  1x?  t^olely  a  nie&os  of  osccbanging  manO' 
factured  or  peri^huble  goodu.  The  Komati  law  of  property 
BgaluMt  vrhich  German  patriots  long  betd  out,  muAD  he 
repealed,  tbe  Code  Napol^n  got  rid  of*  mortgages  &n- 
noUed,  and  probably  the  Jdws  sent  into  exile.  Kot^lsaat 
needs/  but  the  improvement  of  bumamty  r^buuld  gi[ide 
tbe  legislaton  As  tbe  city  is  tbe  nation's  cen^et^ry*  let 
inferior  types  bo  condemned  to  it,  there  to  propagate  for 
a  while  find  expire.  Vu^nntji  should  be  denied  the  free* 
dom  which  they  ahu?4e,  compelled  to  earn  their  living, 
and  regarded  as  criminals.  Bat  the  only  sure  way  of 
protecting  Aryan  culture  ia  to  check  the  declining  birth- 
rate of  Aryanj*,  The  stable  village  and  inherited  home 
would  do  much;  Toluntary  associations  planted  on  tbe 
fornaken  ■  Rittergut.'  or  country  estatea,  along  Elbe  and 
Weser,  living  in  a  strong  com.munal  boud,  would  do  more. 
The  author  does  not  believe  in  Christian  ethics :  be  is 
willing  to  encourage  polygamy,  as  practised  by  the 
Teuton  chiefs,  when  bis  Uitlgard,  or  City  of  the  Gods, 
has  been  walled  in  from  mongrel  breeds.  At  thifi  point 
■Varuna'  turoH  to  a  Utopian  romance,  with  featoree 
recalling  Oneida  Creek  and  even  Plato's  marriage  law9, 
Permauerit  tieH  are  dissolved  ;  artificial  selection  governed 
by  a  Senate  is  to  bring  forth  the  true  Golden  Horde,  with 
its  diacipline  taken  from  8parta,  its  duels  and  champion- 
ships of  injured  ladies,  its  'sacred  spring,'  or  wandering 
to  foreign  partfl  of  the  youth  trained  in  hardihood.  In- 
dofltry  yields  to  chivalry  ;  a  greater  '  Ritterthum  *  begins^ 
and  the  Romnn-Syrian  yoke  is  cast  away  for  ever". 

Can  we  draw  any  conclusion  from  this  tournament  of 
thinkers,  each  fighting  for  his  own  hand  in  presence  of 
an  interested  but  not  yet  convinced  pubhe?  All  three 
have  been  moved  by  the  same  feeling  ;  they  hold  civilisa- 
tion to  be  in  danger,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
they  fix  on  tbe  same  enemy^the  'wholesale'  leveller 
who  calls  himself  a  democrat,  Dr  Petrie  rises  up  against 
his  laws  and  beuevolencea  at  other  mens  expense,  especi- 
ally those  who  can  least  bear  the  burden,  Mr  WelJfl» 
flinging  aside  the  egalitarian  schemes  of  Marx,  tempers 
his  tiocialism  with  private  property  on  every  si-^le ;  defines 
it  as  a  '  repudiation  of  the  seventies  of  private  owner- 
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fthip/  and  regrets  the  anti-Christiaii  violence  which  pre- 
milfi  among  foreign,  as  ib  is  faafc  mTnding  British, 
upholders  of  the  creed  on  which  he  has  practised  so 
pungent  a  uritieisiu.  Herr  Houtachel  opposes  to  aooh 
U0nioi.*niry  as  now  reigns  the  idea  of  nice,  bluntly  de- 
fclaring  the  Teuton,  with  hia  kimfolk.  to  be  perpetual 
jbverlord  of  all  other  ypooies.  We  might  reckon  Mr  Welle 
HI  eosmopolitan,  were  it  not  that  his  actual  teaching 
frefutefi  the  account  of  tliia  word  hitlierto  accepted.  For 
pn  his  eyes  what,  after  all,  is  HocialismV  *The  collective 
rmind  of  humanity/  he  tells  us,  'the  soul  and  mora!  being 
^f  mankind/  But  doe«i  not  that  mind  aift  out.  the  nobler 
BTom  the  base,  eetling  these  to  be  ruled »  and  those  to  rule 
Rfaem?  Sift  by  a  process  far  more  effective  than  ballot 
;&rKl  CAUCUS  mongeringP  Sift  nntit  the  better  seed  are 
'^hodeu,  the  worse  doomed  to  diaappear?  And  is  there, 
facc»  any  oivilisation  worth  ealtivating  except  our 
wnP  The  "moral  being  of  mankind'  is  to  decide  who 
flU  live  and  who  be  eliminated.  Will  the  soul  of 
umuuity  fipeak  ambiguous  oracles?  The  choosers  of 
e  elaia  are  ideals.  Simply,  then,  let  ua  ask  whether 
liny  have  been  sighted  superior  to  the  Christiau;  and  if 
IW>,  what  are  they? 

Freedom,  all  three  again  would  certainly  limit;  the 
luiUionjilre^  the  loafer,  the  parasite,  are  not  to  Iw  free. 
t,  while  Dr  Petrie  gete  quit  of  these  excrescences  by 
oluntary  effort  rather  than  by  State  intervention,  Mr 
'e|lfl«d rotates  govflmment  control;  and  '  Varuns,*  would 
ild  upaSparta  within  the  walls  of  Mldgard.  Plutocracy 
r  Socialism  appears  to  be  the  alternative  in  *  New  Worlds 
or  Old,'  whii'h  the  next  generution  will  have  to  fuce, 
y  not  the  Christian  State,  which  would  lay  on  pro- 
y  duties  commensurate  with  opulence,  and  on  anarchic 
om  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel?  We  need  no  longer,  it 
ma,  concern  ourselves  with  Marx  or  Rebel.  ThfTr 
ceptioD  of  humanity  has  been  rejected  by  the  'collec- 
ve  mind/  For  that  relief  ranch  thanks.  Overlordship 
t  wemlth  and  industry,  or  u.  Higher  Feudalism,  tempereij 
humane  ideas— siiy,  boldly,  the  Kingahip  of  Chnst— 13 
ot  a  new  tboaght,  but  assuredly,  were  it  accepted  and 
upon,  it  would  hritig  in  a  new  world. 

Will.  I  AM  Ba^ilky, 
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Art  n,— THK  REVIVAL  OF  EGVPT, 

Modern   £gypt      By    the   Earl    of  Cixjiner,      Two   voTa, 
London  :  UacmUlan,  1908, 

Lord  Croueh's  'Modem  Egypt"  has  now  been  nearly 
six  montba  before  the  public*  It  has  probably  been  more 
widely  read  than  any  book  of  the  kind  that  bafi  appeared 
for  mtioy  years ;  and  innumerable  reviews  and  extraeta 
have  familiarUed  even  those  w^ho  have  not  the  time  or 
the  patience  to  etudy  the  two  thick  volumes  for  tbem- 
sftJve0  with  its  principal  characteristics.  Hence  it  wonld 
appear  Buperfiuous  at  thrs  lime  of  day  to  give  olit 
readers  any  general  description  of  the  conteDtfi  of  the 
work,  or  of  the  literary  gifts  displayed  by  its  author.  We 
will  Hfisume  tbem  to  be  aware  that  the  book  is  nob  oiilj^, 
by  virtue  of  its  contents,  one  of  the  highest  authority, 
but  that  it  is  destined,  by  virtue  of  its  style,  to  take  u 
permanent  pLaoe  in  English  literature.  Pbiloaaphioal  in 
spirit,  BimpTe  aEid  lucid  in  eKpreHBiun*  and  enriched  by 
many  good  quotations  and  apposite  references,  it  ahowti 
the  great  man  of  action  ^ho  has  written  it  to  be  also 
a  considerable  man  of  lettert^-  That  Lord  Cromer  Is  a 
master  of  clear  and  vigorous  English  has  long  been 
known  from  the  series  of  his  aouual  Reports,  which  are 
among  the  best  Blu^books  in  our  langujige.  What  has 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many,  though  not  to  all  hia  admirers, 
is  the  ripe  ticholarship  and  the  broad  general  culture 
which  make  'Modem  Egypt'  attractive  even  to  those 
readers  who  have  no  special  interest  in  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals. 

Assuming^  therefore,  a  general  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  our  readers  with  the  i4i]l>^tatice  of  the  book,  we 
may  proceed  at  once  to  dwell  on  some  of  ita  lessons. 
Lord  Cromer,  in  bis  opening  sentences,  hfis  stated  his 
'twofold  object'  to  be»  '  lira  I,  to  place  on  recoi-d  hu 
accurate  narrative  of  sonic  of  the  ptinctpal  eventa  which 
have  occurred  in  Egypt  and  in  thct  Soudan  since  1871), 
and  secondly,  to  explain  the  results  which  have  iiecrued 
to  Egypt  froni  the  British  occupation  of  the  country  in 
1882.'  We  propose  in  these  pages,  following  Lord 
Cromer's  lead,  to  begin  with  un  exaniination  of  the 
historical  events  which  have  brought  about  our  present 
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poflitiou  in  Egypt*  and  subsoquently  to  consider  that 
graphic  picture  oi  tho  Egypt  of  to-day,  which  gives  such 
unique  interest  to  the  later  part  of  his  book,  and  to  con- 
sider it  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  the 
futore, 

Tho  earlier  and  purely  historical  portion  of  '  Modem 
Egypt'  covers  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  1877, 
when  Lord  Cromer  (then  Sir  Evolj-n  Baring)  first  went 
out  fts  a  Commissi  oner  of  tho  Dtibt,  to  the  death  of  tha 
Ehedivo  TewGk  in  1892.  These  fifteen  years  w^itneseed 
the  groat  political  transformation  which  has  replaced  ono 
of  the  most  profligate  and  fantastic  of  Oriental  despotisms 
by  a  highly  civilised  Hdminiatration  of  the  European  type 
under  the  virtual  protoctorate  of  Great  Britaiuj  By  1802 
thAt  virtual  protectorate  was  firmly  established.  The 
yearN  which  have  elnpNed  »iince,  important  an  they  are  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  Kgypt,  full  as  they  are 
of  interesting  and  sometimes  even  critical  events,  were 
not»  like  the  fifteen  years  which  preceded  them,  an  eporh 
of  revolution.  They  were  years  of  progress,  in  some 
reepectfi  amazingly  rapid,  in  others  pjunfully  slow  and 
much  impeded,  but  always  progress  on  Unas  already  laid 
down  and  more  or  less  familiar. 

With  the  actual  history  of  those  later  years,  except 
as  regards  the  affairs  of  the  Soudan,  Lord  Cromer  has 
wisely  not  att-empted  to  deal.  In  the  second  part  of  his 
book,  which  contains  his  description  of  the  Egypt  of 
to-day,  he  does  indeed  touch,  incideutaUy,  upon  many 
events  of  rei-eot  drtt*-  But  his  continuous  narrative  is 
not  carried  beyond  1802 ;  nor  indeed,  in  any  detail^  beyond 
the  fall  of  Khartoum  in  1885.  On  the  other  band,  the 
fleH«s  of  intensely  dramatic  evenU  which  terminated  in 
that  year — the  full  of  Isuiail,  the  rebellion  of  Arabi,  the 
war,  the  occupation,  the  loas  of  the  Soudan^all  these  are 
nairated  in  the  moat  frank  and  vivid  way,  with  a  fullness 
of  detail,  and  of  course  with  an  inside  knowledge^  which 
DO  other  chronicler  could  command. 

Amid  muf^h  thai  in  interesting  and  instructive,  two 
points  atAnd  out  with  special  clearness  and  aro  calculated 
to  make  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
On^  i*»  the  hopeless  welter  of  extravagance,  tyranjiy,  and 
corruption  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the  native  govern- 
ment of  Egypt ;  the  other  is  the  special  Providence  which 
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eeoms  to  havo  watched  over  Britiab  policy,  especially  in 
the  fateftil  years  1881-82.  AimleBs  and  ^mcillating  from 
first  to  biHt,  with  nogrfi«p  of  the  rpftlitips  of  tbe  Hituation, 
no  plan  beyond  to-morrow,  and  no  deatre  except  to  escspe 
responeibility,  Mr  Gladstone  and  lus  eollcaguoa  wero 
neverthelesft  led,  or  ratber  driven,  by  the  t'tmrse  of  evenU 
to  assume  that  position  of  autbonty  in  Egypt  whicb  they 
did  theb*  best  to  avoid,  and  the  aesumption  of  wbieb  has 
resulted  in  great  and  manifest  advantages  alike  to  the 
people  of  Egypt  and  to  all  legibimate  Euroi>eaD  mtereste 
in  that  countiy. 

Much  eloquence  has  been  expended,  and  by  many 
writers,  on  denounrirg  the  misgovernnient  of  Ismail 
Paaba<  But  no  denunciation,  bowovcr  rigorous  and 
well  juGti^ed,  could  be  9o  utterly  damning  as  the  sober 
and  matter-of-fact  narrative  in  which  Lord  Cromer  re- 
counts his  own  experiences  of  the  resulte  of  that  mis* 
government,  while  acting  as  a  Conuniesioner  of  the 
EgyptinD  Debt  io  the  ye^rs  1877-1879.  Tbe  dark  picture 
iti  relieved  by  many  touches  of  humour.  If  tbe  results 
of  Ismail'B  extravagance,  its  effects  upon  his  unfortunate 
subjects,  were  enough  to  make  angels  weep,  tbe  manner 
of  it  vras  often  ao  funny  as  to  leave  mere  mortals  do 
option  but  to  lau^h.  The  whimsical  profusion  which  led 
htm  to  bankruptcy,  the  iugenioiiH  if  transparent  devices  by 
which  be  dought  to  avert  or  to  conceal  it.,  tbe  travesty 
of  constitutional  government  which  was  hie  last  ruse 
for  baffling  bis  European  tutors,  his  magniloquent  pro- 
fessions of  amendment  and  f^elf-abnegntion,  bin  instant 
relapses  into  his  old  arbitrary  ways,  all  tbe  dodges  and 
doublings  of  this  'astute  but  superficial  cynic'  as  be  was 
gradually  run  to  earth,  make  up  a  drama  trarmcending 
the  best  inventions  of  the  comic  muse.  Truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction*  In  the  '  land  of  paradox '  she  is  also  con- 
sistently more  entertaining.  But  never,  even  in  that 
country  of  strauge  contrast-s.  bare  tragedy  and  comedy 
been  more  crudely  .juKtapoeed  than  during  the  closing 
yeare  of  tbe  last  Khedive  of  Egypt  who  was  absolute 
master  in  his  own  house* 

How  different  the  atmofpbore  when  wo  turn  from 
this  tangle  of  Orienlal  guile  to  contemplate  tbe  virtuous 
ineptitudes  of  British  diplomacy !  Here  too  there  is 
humour,    but  of  a  less  attractive   kind.     We   misB   the 
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engaging,  Ahnoet  disanning,  naivete  vhich  chAracieriBed 
tbe  maDceuvrea  of  '  thtr  Rgjptijui  Verres,'  StUL  it  would 
be  diJGcolt  not  to  Bmilc  at  tho  solemn  pGr»i»tenc«  with 
vhich  the  British  G-ovemment  of  the  early  eighties  went 
on  vteaving  dipTomaLic  ropen  uf  khtuI  nnd  hiborioual/ 
■considering'  and  *  conferring  about '  every  possible  eola- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  puzzle  except  the  one  which  finaJly 
btul  to  be  adopted. 

The  whole  £bory  is  exceedingly  infltnictiTe.  In  the 
abstract  thero  was  nothing  much  amiss  with  the  ro- 
formed  administration  whioh  was  established  in  Egypt, 
under  European  pressure,  immediately  after  the  abdica^ 
tion  of  Ismail  in  187C.  There  was  a  young  and  well- 
meaning  Khedive,  who  frankly  accepted  the  position 
of  a  constitutional  ruler.  The  Ministry,  under  an  honest 
and  TtgorouB,  if  somewhat  narrow -minded,  chief,  Bias 
Pasha,  was  seriously  bent  on  reform.  Moreover,  it 
got  on  well  with  the  two  Financial  ContruUera,  Avho, 
ncttuttated  respectively  by  the  French  and  British  Gov- 
emmentd,  represented  the  element  of  European  super- 
virion  ia  this  cornposite  system.  But  that  system 
suffered  from  one  fatal  defect.  It  rested  on  no  Orm 
foundation.  It  had  no  power  behind  it,  either  indi- 
genous or  foreign,  definitely  pledged  to  it^  support.  By 
Ssptember  1881.  after  the  third  successful  mutiny  of  the 
Army,  it  had  become  evident  to  every  one  that  it  was 
neither  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  nor  their  foreign 
mdviserfl  who  were  masters  of  Egypt,  but  the  leaders  of 
the  iueurgent  troops.  The  only  queetionany  longer  worth 
dtvcQfleing  wafi  how  assistance  uould  be  promptly  rendered 
to  the  reformed  administration,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
overtlirow. 

For  fully  nine  montbe  this  question  was  vigorously 
debated,  first  between  France  and  England,  then  between 
Prance,  England  and  the  other  great  Powers,  without 
any  one  getting  a  single  iuf^h  nearer  to  its  solution. 
It  wa»  not  till  Europeans  bitd  h*^en  murdered  in  cold 
blood  in  the  etreetA  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt  w^as 
rapidly  drifting  intoaoarchy,  that  the  only  way  out  of  the 
impaste,  which  had  never  been  suggested  in  these  endless 
diplomatic  discussions^  whs.  almost  by  accident,  resorted 
lo,  and  with  complete  success.  Great  Britain  alone 
stepped  in,  apd  by  a  few  well-directed  blows  succeeded, 
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in  littlo  more  than  two  mnntha,  in  crushing  the  reb^llioti 
and  r^etoring  a.  tranquillity  which— in  Egypt  proper — has 
never  siggg  been  dUUirbed.  But  not  for  one  moment,  even 
when  we  were  actually  engaged  ia  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot,  did  we  desist  from  the  solemn  farce  of  discussing 
how  it  was  to  he  unlootisd.  Nothing  could  be  more 
bizarre  than  the  manner  in  which,  through  the  agency 
of  Lord  DufFerin,  then  our  ambassador  at  Constanti' 
nople,  we  Icept  on  urging  the  Sultan  to  intervene  in 
Egypt,  and  arguing  with  htm  over  overy  detail  of  hl« 
intervention — how,  when  ond  ivhoro  a  Turkish  force  waa 
to  land,  and  what  proclamation  was  to  precede  its  landing 
— while  all  the  time  Britiah  ships  were  seixing  the  Canal, 
and  British  troops  pouring  into  Egypt,  overthrowing 
the  forces  of  Arahi,  and  taking  complete  poaa^ssion  of 
the  country.  It  was  not  till  Hve  i^ays  after  the  battle 
of  Tel-el-Kehir  hod  been  fought  that  an  end  was  put 
to  these  grotesque  negotiations. 

It  ia  not  wonderful  that  a  cynical  world  thought  at 
the  time,  and  will  perhaps  continue  to  think,  that  Groat 
Britain  deliberately  protracted  the  discuBsic>n  in  order  to 
see  Egypt  drift  into  »  state  of  chaos,  which  would  afford 
a  valid  excuse  for  ajTned  intervention.  Lord  Cromer  ia 
emphatic  in  hia  repudiation  of  this  idea.  Such  inE^inua- 
tions,  he  says,  "are  without  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
The  policy  of  the  British  Government  at  the  time  may 
or  may  not  have  bc^n  mistakoDt  but  it  was  certainly 
sincere.'  Kven  without  thifl  authoritative  denial,  no  one 
who  follows  the  sequence  of  events  recorded  in  Lord 
Cromer"s  pages,  or  who  remombera  the  character  of  the 
British  Government  of  that  day,  can  for  one  moment 
HUHpect  it  of  Machtavnlliaii  designs,  [jr  indeed  of  any  far- 
sighted  and  carefully  thought-out  policy,  good  or  evil- 

Equally  little  can  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  be 
accused  of  any  liking  for  isolated  action,  leaat  of  nil 
when  it  involved  a  resort  to  arms.  In  going  to  war — Mr 
Gladstooe,  it  must  be  remembered,  never  admitted  that 
it  was  'war,'  but  only  '  military  operationR* — they  were 
deflected,  suddenly  and  most  reluctantly  deflected,  by 
merciless  necessity  from  the  general  trend  of  their 
policy,  or  ^vaut  of  policy.  The  vigorous  action  which 
pub  an  end  to  chaos  in  Egypt  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
ati  her  subsequent  proaperity  was  the  Inst  thing  tbey 
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*r  jnteniled  or  ^ioairod,  It  was  an  excreeo&noo  upon 
^tr  general  coiirBB  of  t^rindurt,  a  tompornry  aberration 
tni  their  abiding  f&ith  in  conferences  and  reports,  and 
atory  verbiage  gc^norally.  As  long  as  it  -was  '  oonferring 
3at  the  siUmtion '  with  one  or  more  foreign  Powers  the 
re^n  Office  was  happy.  What  more  roujd  be  enpocted 
it,  anlesE  indo^d  it  wan  to  send  somebody  to  report}  on 
problem  the  essential  featiirea  of  which  were  perfectly 
ar,  but  which  nobody  waA  prepared  to  tackle?  In  tha 
rinf^  of  1882,  when  the  devil^s  cauldron  in  Kprypt  woa 
ft  about  to  boil  over,  Tx^rd  Oranvilla  suggested  that 
eat  Dntain  and  France  should  Hond  two  special  Codi- 
Beioner?  to  Effypt-  They  were  to  bo  persona  *  who  had 
Ni  in  the  habit  of  considering  economical  refonus,"  and 
whom  '  the  British  and  French  repreBentativea  in  Cairo 
ght  have  recourse  for  an  independent  and  impartial 
inion  upon  any  points  which  seemed  to  them  doubtful 
compliratpd-'  When  this  proposal  was  made,  the 
itisb  and  French  representatives,  and  tho  leading  Euro- 
uiB  generally,  were  in  danger  of  having  their  throats 
t.  Some  weeks  hiter,  Mr  Cookeon,  the  British  oonHul- 
uerat  at  Alexandria,  was  nearly  killed  in  the  streets  of 
kt  city.  '  A  more  strange  idea,'  Lord  Cromer  gravely 
n&rks,  *  than  that  of  sending  two  gentlemen  "  who  had 
an  in  the  habit  of  considering  economical  reforms  "in 
lor  to  control  a  niutinoua  army  certainly  never  entered 
O  the  head  of  a  r»npunKible  st-a teaman.' 
Str»nge,  no  doubt,  but  nevertheless  characteristic, 
rd  Granville  was  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  was  also 
Tian  of  great  charm — gay.  humorous,  and  courteous, 
rd  Cromer  himself,  though  ho  suffered  a  good  deal  at 
b&Dds,  and  is  a  stateaman  of  avery  different  type,  waa 
dently  much  attached  to  him,  and  haa  paid  a  warm 
bote  to  hiB  many  endearing  qualities.  By  virtue  of 
L  dexterity  and  his  grace  Lord  Granville  was  by  no 
«na  a  bad  hand  at  dealing  with  ordinary  difBeidtiea 
«nA  hii»  misfortune  that,  in  the  Egyptian  crisis  of 
H-St  afl  later  in  the  great  catastrophe  in  the  Soudan, 
woa  brought  face  to  face  with  difficulties  far  tran- 
■tiding  the  ordinary.  In  such  couditions  do  amount  of 
\t  and  adroitDesd  could  make  up  for  the  lack  of  firm 
U  and  dear  purpose.  To  a  clear-cut  pohcy,  thoroughly 
mght  out  and  resolutely  pursued^  Lord  Granville — a 
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propra^Hnator  oti  principle,  a  firm  believer  in  tho  doctrine 
of  ^suflicienb  unto  the  day* — wns  ronatitutionally  aversft 
*  We  shall  muddlo  out  of  it-  somehow ' ;  *  a  ^ood  oxcuae  for 
a  dawdle  ^ — these  Bnd  similar  phrases  of  his  no  doubt  con- 
cealt  under  a  humorous  guitte,  a  rtirtfiin  politi^^nl  wisdom. 
But  it  is  the  part  of  statesmanship  to  distinguish  between 
situations  which  are  best  dealt  with  bybein^  left  to  settle 
thernselves  and  those  in  which  prompt  and  consistent 
action  is  the  only  road  to  safety.  The  problems  presented 
alike  by  Ef^j'pt  and  tho  Soudan  in  the  early  cightios  were 
BHsentially  prohlenig  in  face  of  which  delay  spelt  disHBter ; 
problems,  moreover,  which  could  not  be  mjlved  by  iftolated 
expedients,  but  where  every  step  should  have  beon  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  steps  which  had  to  follow. 
It  was  essential  to  have  a  definite  plan  and  to  adhere  to 
it  with  resolution  ;  to  know  from  the  first  in  which  direc- 
tion one  meant  to  proceed  and  not  to  make  a  single  move 
in  any  other.  The  tentatiTe  method  was  wholly  out  of 
place.  Yet  tho  British  Oovemmont  of  that  day  never 
seemed  to  look  beyond  the  morrow.  It  was  very  true, 
as  Lord  Granville  said,  that  *  unfortunately  there  was  no 
course  "which  was  not  open  to  objections' ;  but  that  was 
hardly  a  good  reason  for  adopting  no  course  at  all. 

No  doubt  the  aimlessness  of  our  policy  ^was  not  dne 
wholly  to  the  character  of  Lord  OranWlle,  The  Govem- 
ment  of  Mr  Glud atone  hod  many  other  things  to  think 
of  besides  the  Egyptian  question,  though  possibly  none 
whii?h  at  the  tinie  caUed  mure  urgently  for  attention. 
But  political  problems,  under  our  system  of  government, 
are  apt  to  receive  attention  from  those  Jn  power,  not  in 
proportion  to  their  inherent  importance,  but  to  the  degree 
of  interest  which  they  excite  at  public  meetings  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Until  the  maesacree  at  Alexandria 
and  the  exodus  of  European's  startled  the  Bri Li rth  nation 
into  a  sudden  interest  in  Egypt,  thero  was  little  public 
pressure  on  the  Government  to  concentrate  its  mind 
on  the  afTairs  of  that  rountry.  An<l  though,  from  that 
moment  onward,  the  Egyptian  problem  never  left  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  bub  hung  ever  more  heavily 
round  their  necks  as  they  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  morass,  it  is  evident  that  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
never  regarded  it  as  anything  but  a  disagreeable  inter- 
ruption to  his  management  of  other  matters  in  which  ha 


wmm  far  more  deeply  int^reated.  Whatever  his  faults,  no 
one  c&a  accuse  Mr  Gladstone  of  want  oF  couruge,  or  of 
tAQOoity.  But  he  bad  no  great  experience,  and  certainty 
ao  special  aptitude,  in  dealing  with  foreign  and  Imporial 
qiie-*tionH,  Re  cor'dially  di^likeii  ilieiiie  foreign  t^uinplica- 
tions ;  and  what  he  dUUked  he  had  o.  strong  dispoHition 
to  ignore.  From  first  t^  last  he  shrank  from  facing  the 
fa€ti4  of  the  situation  in  the  Nile  valley ;  but  they  ivere 
stem  and  urgent  facts  and  refused  to  be  put  aaide. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  brief  interlude  of  deciaivo 
action  from  July  to  September,  1882,  when  the  Government, 
swept  &toiig  on  a  irave  of  public  exciteuieut  at  home,  tA)ok 
8t«pe  of  the  most  momentous  character  and  far-roachinif 
eonseqnences,  the  atlitude  of  Air  Gladstone's  Mimstry  to- 
wards  the  Egyptian  qaeHtioo  was  always  the  same.  Itwas 
ui  attitnde  of  reluctance,  of  vacilJation,  of  never  deciding 
to-day  what  could  possibly  be  put  off  till  to-morrow,  of 
umtmuaJly  striving  to  avoid  or  limit  responsihility,  with 
the  invariable  result  of  increasing  the  burden  which  we 
were  trying  to  shake  off.  Even  in  that  involuntary 
interlude  of  drastic  action  which  began  w^kh  tbe 
bombardment  of  Alexandria,  this  tendency  to  shirk 
kept  on  asserting  itself  at  every  available  chance.  We 
have  B©ei»  how,  while  actually  engaged  in  conquering 
BgTpt,  the  British  Government  was  still  seeking  to 
jBduco  the  Porte  to  share  in  ite  military  action,  although 
landing  of  Turkish  troops  would  have  caused  a  fresh 
Sfrwi  gTfl.ve  com  plica  t  ion,  and  was  regarded  with  unfeigned 
liismay  by  every  responsible  person  in  Egypt,  iticluding 
the  HJiedive*  It  was  pure  good  lack  that  the  habitual 
procra^tinAtion  and  tortuousness  of  Turkish  diplomacy 
defeated  onr  efforts  to  undo  with  one  hand  what  we 
were  doing  with  the  otber. 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  same  failing  wsfl 
tike  refoaal  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  land  troops  at 
AlflOCandria  directly  after  the  bombardment.  As  a  con* 
•oqutuwof  this  refusal  the  retivHdng  garrison  had  time 
to  Mt  fire  to  the  town ;  and  the  unfortunate  Egyptian 
Trtttt*iir>-,  already  thoroughly  depleted,  was  presently 
oUifMl  to  borro^van  additional  4,000.000^  m  order  to  pay 
for  thA  damage  thus  caused.  Yet  no  sooner  was  the  town 
buTDftd  down  tiian  troops  had  to  be  landed  after  all.  In 
defetldlDg  tbese  proceedings,  which  were  severely  critt- 
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ciscd  at  th«  time,  Mr  Gladstone  stated  that  the  Unding 
of  troops  would  have  been  objectioDable  because  it  would 
havR  involved  '  the  asRumption  of  aathonty  on  the 
Egyptian  Qweatioii."  Lord  Uromer's  commont  on  this 
iDoident  is  as  follows ; 

*  It  is  difficult  to  coDCBive  the  fraJue  of  TUind  of  any  one  wliD 
considere  tliAt  firing  severaJ  thousand  ^hot  rund  shell  into 
Kjcyiitiiiti  flirts  did  not  Involve  an  '*  ashiiiiDption  of  authority" 
whereas  landing  somt^  men  to  prevent  a  i>opu]oits  cit/  being 
burner]  to  the  grointd  did  involve  such  an  assamption.  These 
teohnicaJities,  which  aro  only  worthy  of  a  specie]  pleader. 
were  the  bane  of  tbo  British  Government  m  dealing  with  the 
Egyptian  Question  during  Mr  Gln^stona'a  ministry '  (i,  298). 

It  may  have  been  difficult  to  conceive  'the  frame  of 
mind/  which  permitted  the  burning  of  Ate:candria,  but  it 
was  one  with  which  Lord  Cromer's  experiencea  in  sub- 
sequent years  were  destined  to  make  him  painfully 
familiar.  No  sooner  had  the  British  Government  taken 
the  decisive  step  of  occupying  Egypt  than  it  began  to 
try  to  escape  from  the  Inevitable  consequences. 

'Kinglake's  pmphec^y'  [sayB  Lord  Cromer)  'was  that  the 
Englishman  would  t]iant  hii^  foot  JJriuly  lu  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  It  had  eo  far  been  fulfilled  that  the  Englifihmati  hod 
planted  his  foot,  but  he  had  not  [planted  it  Bnuly.  Hardly, 
indeed,  had  his  foot  been  planted  whon,  fearful  of  what  he 
had  done,  he  struggleil  to  withdraw  it '  t'l  331), 

The  history  of  Egypt  during  the  years  1882-85  is  filled  with 
the  floundorings  of  the  dadfltone  Govemnient  in  their 
efforts  to  get  out  of  Egypt,  efforts  which  fortunately 
ended  in  failure.  The  special  Providence,  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  forced  them  to  occupy  that  country 
contrary  to  their  intention,  finally  kept  them  there 
against  their  w^ilL  A  subsequent  effort  to  witlidrnw,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Ministryt  waa  defeated  by 
the  slipperiness  of  Turkish  diplomacy,  which  in  this  a« 
in  so  many  instances  o\'er-reached  itself.  For  the  second 
time  within  five  years,  the  action  of  the  Porte,  which  had 
no  more  fervent  desire  than  to  see  ua  retire  from  Kgypt* 
was  largely  instrumental  in  keeping  ua  there.  And  so 
thenceforward  British  etatesmen  resigned  themselves  to 
the  inevitable,  and  for  twenty  years  past  the  futile  doeire 
to  escape  from  tL  position  of  authont-y  in   Kgypt  has 


(prsdiially  given  way  to  the  worthier  aim  of  using  tha,t 
authoriiy  for  her  good.  Of  the  two  al tern fitive  policies, 
which,  OB  Lord  Cromer  justly  pointe  out*  were  open  to 
us  afc«r  Tftl-el-Kebir— the  policy  of  evacuation,  and  the 
policy  of  reform — it  waa  the  policy  of  reform  which 
finally  trintnphed.  But  it  waa  a  long  time  before  we 
recognised  that,  ae  Lord  Cromer  saya,  '  the  adoption  of 
one  of  tJiese  policies  whs  wholly  destructive  of  the  other/ 
Mr  Gladstone's  Government  never  arrived  at  the 
UDderstanding  of  this  fundamental  truth.  They  were 
nnoerely  deeiroua  of  reforming  the  administration  of 
Egypt  ftnd  ameliorating  the  copdition  of  the  Egyptian 
people  I  but  they  were  even  more  eager  to  \ruflh  their 
handfl  of  the  whole  Egyptian  husineas-  It  was  the  per- 
petual claab  of  these  inoonsistent  objects  which  made 
our  position  in  Egypt  during  the  first  years  of  the  occn- 
pation  a  perfect  Pandora's  box  of  troubles,  local  aud 
international,  admin  is  tmtive,  QnEincial,  and  military.  It 
19  difficult  at  this  time  of  day,  when  what  we  have 
achieved  in  Egypt  has  become  a  source  of  legitimate 
pride  and  6atiHfa4;tion  to  the  Erittah  people,  to  recall  the 
Dtt«r  weariness,  diagu»t,  and  despair  with  which,  two 
OP  three  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  average  Englishman 
regarded  the  whole  Egyptian  imbroglio-  The  contrast 
between  our  feelings  now  and  then  is  the  true  measure  of 
oar  indebtedness  to  the  writer  of  'Modem  Egj-pt."  and  to 
those  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  wero  his  coadjutors 
ia  the  early  evil  days,  when  the  effortsof  British  adminis- 
trators to  drag  Egypt  out  of  the  slough  of  misgovern' 
ment,  banki-uptcy,  and  corruption  were  so  heavily  hand!- 
oqipetl  by  the  vacillation  of  the  British  Goverouient  and 
the  baneful  influence  of  British  party  warfare. 

So  far  as  the  external  relations  of  Egypt  were  con- 
cerned, the  climax  of  Gladstouian  policy  was  i^ached  in 
the  fali  of  Khartoum  and  the  death  of  Gordon,  of  which 
more  presently.  But  in  respect  of  her  domestic  affairs  we 
had  touched  bottom  a  little  earlier.  Tho  Noi-thhrook 
Miasion  in  the  autumn  of  1884  probably  marks  the  nadii' 
of  fijkaneial  embarrassment  and  administrative  confasion. 
*l4Mt  we  forget/  it  is  worth  while^  even  &t  this  distance  of 
tjme*  to  recall  the  lanienUible  figure  we  then  cut  in  tho 
preeenoe  of  difficulties  which,  at  a  later  date,  and  under 
different    auapicea,    proved    far    from    insoluble.      Lord 
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Cronier,  ft  mmt  be  retuemb^red,  had  at  this  juncture  not 
been  more  than  a  year  in  the 'poaition  of  British  Agent 
and  was  far  from  bavm>f  attained  that  reputation  and 
prestige  which  siibaequently  made  him  virtunlly  the  con- 
troller of  our  policy  in  Egypt,  and  tho  guide  rather  than 
the  inBtrumont  of  eucccseive  British  Minidtera.  In  1884 
he  was  still  largely  dependent  on  direction  from  hoina 
What  sort  of  direction  he  got  can  he  gathered  from  his 
account  of  the  Nortbbrook  MjesioD,  of  which  we  venture 
to  quote  the  principal  paasagea. 

'The  diflicultics  aud  complications  of  the  Egyptian  Ques- 
tion wore,  of  course,  grtjatly  increase  by  CToota  in  the 
aoudaa.  ,  -  ,  Under  the  circumet&acee,  wha^t  was  a  well-ia- 
tei:t)oaed  Governinent,  which  luvd  diifted  into  a  position 
which  it  very  imperfectly  understood,  to  do?  Undoubtedly, 
the  question  was  difficult  to  answer. 

*  After  a  short  period  of  hesitatioiiT  Mr  Gladstone  resoxted 
to  his  favourite  device.  He  determined  ti^  beud  to  Cairo  a 
Special  Conuniaaiouer  [Lord  Northbrook]  to  "report  and  ad- 
Tise  Her  Majesty's  OovemmKiit  touching  the  eouoae]  whicU 
it  might  be  fitting  to  offer  the  Egyptian  Government  in  the 
present  t^ttustion  of  afFairs  la  Egypt,  and  a^  to  the  meaaurea 
which  should  be  taken  iu  connection  with  them."  Tho 
Comniiasioner'a  eijeciai  attention  wtks  to  l>e  dirpcted  to  the 
"present  exigencies  of  Egyptian  finance."  There  was  realty 
little  about  whieh  to  i^eport.  The  main  facts  with  which  the 
QoTetument  had  to  deal  were  patent  to  all  the  world.  ,  .  . 
What  was  required  was  the  dedaion  of  character  neoeaaary 
to  arnve  at  a  definite  conclnaion,  when  once  the  facte  had 
been  collected  .  .  h  <ii,  ^m  ffj, 

'  Lord  Northbi-ook  did  noL  attempt  to  solve  the  Egypti^ii 
question  In  bo  far  aa  Us  solution  depended  on  tbe  continuance 
of  the  Britiali  occupation.  He  expressed  a  strong  opiniou 
that  the  ^arriaon  could  not  bo  at  once  withdrawn  from  Egypt, 
and  theru  Itjft  the  matter.  But  he  made  some  cjicelleiit  pnj- 
posals  in  roapoct  to  the  financea  of  the  country.  Had  these 
proposals  been  acceptetl  by  the  Gabiuet  and  carried  into 
ejcecution,  intemationalism,  which  has  been  the  bane  Of 
Egypt,  would  have  received  a  hEiavy  blow,  and  the  parn- 
mouQt  power  of  (jreat  BntaiUt  as  the  guide  and  protector  of 
Egypt,  M'ould  have  been  a^gprted.  Lord  Northbrook's  viewa 
were,  however,  too  thorough-going  for  Mr  Gladstone,  who 
was  not  prepared  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  an  Egyptian 
loan.    The  propoeala  also  did  not  receive  the  support  whi(di 
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tlier  deeerved  froin  ihe  Engliah  praaa.  The  reeult  was  thftt 
nothing  was  done  in  the  direction  of  carrying  Lord  North- 
brook';^  |K>li<:y  into  eit^^udou.     Win  irtisaioo  was  a  fiLilure.' 

Portunately  there  were  to  bo  no  moro  eucb  miBBiozia- 
Wilbin  less  thiin  n,  year  from  thiH  dnte  Mr  Gliuiattine's 
Government  bad  fallen.  Owing  to  that  and  other  causes 
^whieb,  towards  tbe  close  of  1S86,  eombined  to  lessen  the 
tension  in  Egyptian  affairs,  alike  in  tbeir  loeal  and  in 
their  international  abpectH^  Lord  Gi-omer  and  tJie  Bntiab 
admintatrutors  under  him  got  their  chance,  Conipara- 
lively  little  worried  from  home,  supported  by  the  eon- 
tinued  pre»ienee  of  a  small  British  garrison,  they  were 
able  quietly  and  unosteutatiously  to  set  about  that  work 
of  finaneia]  and  administrative  reeuperation  whitb  was 
dastinod  to  produce  such  magnificent  resultS'  Lucidly 
for  them,  it  attracted  at  first  but  little  attention-  People 
at  home  had  reused  to  hope  that  any  good  thing  could 
conie  out  of  Egypt.  If  only  she  ceased  to  worry,  if  she 
tould  merely  be  kept  out  of  bankruptcy,  and  we  cur- 
sives out  of  perpetual  hot  water  on  account  of  her,  the 
British  {.iubli<?  were  disposed  to  be  content.  And  so  the 
good  work  went  steadily  on,  gathering  momentum  year 
by  year  as  tbe  fruits  of  it  came  to  bo  reaped  in  returning 
prosperity,  until  of  late  days  it  has  won  the  respeet  even 
of  those  foreign  nationr*  which  at  first  were  hostile  or 
contemptuous.  There  is  practically  no  difference  of 
opinioti  nowadays  among  European  nations  about  the 
reetilta  of  our  n^urganisation  of  Egypt-  Nor  is  therein 
Europe  any  hostility  to  the  continuance  of  our  virtual 
protectorate  there.  The  diflieulttes  ahead,  MhicL  will 
presently  be  referred  to,  are  of  a  wholly  different  char- 
acter, and  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  troubles  in 
vhich  we  found  ourselves  involved  in  the  early  days 
of  the  occupation. 

But  before  we  leave  the  historical  portion  of  Lord 
Cromers  hook,  something  must  perforce  bo  snid  of  what 
ocropies  a  very  prominent  place  in  it,  namely,  hi«  long 
aod  detailed  account  of  the  drcumstances  attending  the 
nusrion  of  General  Gordon  to  Khaytoum,  its  unfortunate 
coarse  and  tra^c  conclusion. 

We  say  "pei-forTe"  because,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  feel 
much  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  to  be  gnmcd 
at  thi*  time  of  day  from  a  revival  o£  the  controversy, 
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which  once  raged  ao  hotly,  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  auccoagivG  miatakoa,  or  tho  comparative  guiU  of 
the  Hever/il  principal  actors,  in  that  most  unhappy  aeriea 
of  eventa.  The  atory  of  tho  fall  of  Khartoum  muat 
always  remain  an  irreBiatihly  attractive,  if  alao  &  melAti- 
choly,  page  in  English  history-  And  let  it  be  aaiil  at 
once  that  no  one  who  aims  at  a  complete  acquaintaDCe 
with  it  can  afford  to  dispense  with  a  study  of  Lord 
Cromer's  pages.  Not  only  do  they  throw  some  abso- 
lutely fresh  light  on  several  poiuU,  but  they  marshal 
all  the  matorial,  old  and  new,  in  the  clearest  possible 
manner.  The  atory  itself  is  admirably  told.  But  might 
not  the  running  commentary  of  praise  or  blame,  the 
contanaal  calling  up  of  one  and  then  another  leading 
character  in  the  piece,  including  Lord  Cromer  himself, 
to  re(»ive  sentence  for  this  or  thitt  act  of  omission  or 
Gommiaaion,  have  been  somewhat  abridgedV  Nobodycaa 
say  that  Lord  Cromer  is  not  ecrupoloualy  fair.  He  is 
quite  as  frank  H.bout  what  he  contiiders  his  awn  mistakes 
as  about  what  appear  to  him  the  mist-akee  of  other  people. 
But.  for  all  that,  there  is  something  which  rather  grates 
upon  us  in  some  of  his  criticisms  of  Gordon,  and  notably 
in  the  passage  in  which  be  disouase^ — quite  needlGssly» 
as  wo  venture  to  think — the  question  whether,  when  at 
Khartoum,  Gordon  *  really  tried  to  do  his  duty/ 

We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  Gorilon-woi-sbip,  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  agree  with  Lord  Cromer  that  Gordon 
made  mistakes,  that  he  was  guilty  of  many  inconsist* 
eneies,  and  thjit  \i^  was,  alike  by  his  qualities  and  the 
defects  of  hia  qualities,  ill  fitted  for  the  task  confided 
to  him.  But  it  is  possible  to  admit  all  that,  and  yet  to 
feel  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  impugn  liis  motives ; 
and  that  not  merely  because  of  his  admittedly  noble  char- 
acter and  heroic  death,  to  which  Lord  Cromer  pays  such 
a  spleniiid  tribute,  not  merely  because  reverence  for  his 
name  is  one  of  our  national  posj^esslons.  A  stronger 
reason  still  is  to  bo  Found  in  the  extreme  idiosyncraay 
of  Gordons  erratic  genius.  His  mind  moved  in  such 
abnormal  grooves  thai  it  ia  idle  to  test  its  conclusions 
by  the  touchstone  of  ordinary  logic.  Hid  decision  to 
cling  to  Khartoum  when  the  original  object  of  his  going 
there  had  clearly  failed  mny  bave  been  wrong;  it  may 
even  have   been  perverse ;  and  yet  it  may  have    been, 
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and  indeed  vc  tliinlc  it  evidenUy  was.  the  DLi(£ome  of 
pure  devotion  to  his  duty,  as  he  saw  it. 

No  doubt  the  histoiy  of  the  terrible  seriea  of  our 
errors  and  failures  m  the  Soudan,  which  reached  auch  a 
tragic  climax  on  tlie  fatal  16th  of  January,  1885,  is  full 
of  warnings,  which  should  never  be  forgotten.  But  we 
miss  the  main  point  if  wa  confine  ourselves  to  an  an- 
aljais  of  individual  miatakQs,  to  the  unproBtable  task  of 
exactly  apportioning  the  responeibility  for  each  successive 
blunder.  Broadly  rpg-urded.  the  great  fijimrii,  a^  a  whole, 
vr&B  nothing  but  the  inevitable  Nemesis  of  that  consistent 
lack  of  definite  aim  and  clear  purpose  which  was  the 
bane  of  all  our  action  in  the  Nile  valley  in  the  eventful 
years  1881-5. 

In  spite  of  all,  the  Providence  which  ■  shapes  our  ends, 
rough-hew  them  how  we  will,"  brought  good  out  of  the 
evil.  But,  lest  on  that  account  we  should  he  tempted  to 
thinic  that  there  i^  no  punishment  necessarily  attendant 
upon  weakness  and  negligence  and  vacillation,  we  did 
not  even  begin  to  make  headway  with  the  work  we 
were  ultimately  destined  to  achieve  until  we  had  passed 
through  a  aeries  of  bitter  reverses  and  a  season  of  pro- 
found hnmiliution.  The  fenrful  waste  of  life  and  treasure 
in  our  three  abortive  expt;diLious  into  tlie  desert,  the 
ignomimouB  failure  of  the  attempt  to  relieve  Khartoum, 
our  subsequent  impotence  in  the  faee  of  the  triumphant 
savagery  which  for  years  desolated  the)  Soudan — these 
were  the  penalty  T^e  had  to  pay  for  the  habit  of  tinioroue 
trifling  with  urgent  crises,  for  the  persistent  practice 
of  seeking  to  eswipe  from  the  logical  consequences  of  our 
ovm  actions.  Wo  have  seen  how,  from  the  first  moment 
of  our  occupation  of  Egypt,  we  sought  to  avoid  the 
tvsponsi  bill  ties  which  it  entailed.  Having  put  our  handH 
to  the  plough  we  at  once  began  to  look  back.  It  was 
this  frame  of  mind  which  led  to  the  great  original  mis^ 
take  of  trying  to  wash  our  hantls  of  all  responsibility  for 
the  Soudan.  We  were  masters  of  Egypti  and  Egypt  had 
a  wolf  by  the  ears  in  her  vast  Soudanese  dominions. 
Vet  for  months  we  studiously  took  no  itotii^  of  this  must 
prenaing  dtilieulty  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  Feeble 
Egyptian  pashas,  supported  by  a  wretched  army,  were 
left  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  rebellion :  and  our  only 
ooncem  waa  to  shut  our  eyes  to  what  was  happening. 
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The  result  was  the  aDnihilation  of  Hicks's  army  and 
a  Bituation  of  such  immmeDt  danger  to  Egypt  itself 
that  we  'were  corapeUed,  Tiofffntes  volentes,  to  bestir  oar- 
aelves.  Egypt  was  clearly  unable  any  longer  to  hold 
tibo  Houdaii,  aud  we  were,  no  doubb  widoly,  unwilling  to 
hold  it  for  hor.  So  then,  with  a  sudden  access  of  resolu- 
ticni,  due,  ba  it  observed,  entirely  to  Lord  CroDjer,  whu 
compelled  the  British  Government  for  once  to  make  up 
its  mind,  we  threw  to  the  winds  the  theory  that  the 
Soudaik  was  no  oouueru  of  oura^  and  compelled  the 
Egyptian  Govemment  to  resolve  on  its  instant  evacua- 
tion. But  evacuation  involved  unpleasant  eonsequencea — 
the  relapse  uf  the  Soudan  into  utter  barbarism,  the  re- 
vival of  the  slave  trade,  the  probable  massacre  of  the 
Egyptian  ^^armoua.  The  British  Government  was  all 
for  evacuation,  because  it  promised  relief  from  further 
trouble,  but  it  did  not  like  the  consequences  of  evacua- 
tion, which  were  very  unpopular.  The  problem  how  to 
adopt  the  easy  course  and  yet  escape  it^  uii pup vi la r  con- 
sequences WfU4  evidently  a  puzzling  one. 

For  a  month  or  so  the  Government  pondered  over 
that  puzzle,  until,  at  the  instigation  of  an  enterprising 
journalist,  it  hit  upon  a  remarkable  sulution.  The  solu- 
tion was  to  send  into  the  heart  of  the  Soudan^  now 
Beething  with  rebellion,  a  alngle  man,  nominally,  as  u^ual, 
to  "report/  but  ivnUy  with  a  vague  hope  that  he  would, 
by  some  uuimaginable  means,  retrieve  the  situation.  He 
waa  to  evacuate  the  Soudan  and  to  withdraw  the  garri- 
sons ;  he  TPas  also,  if  posaible,  lo  leave  behind  hini  some 
sort  of  settled  government.  The  man,  himself  a  vision- 
ary, did  not,  at  auy  rate  at  the  outset,  perceive  the 
hopeless  inconsistency  of  these  several  objects.  And  bo 
the  Government,  and,  it  is  fair  to  add,  the  nation,  jumped 
at  his  splendid  offer,  und  sent  him  out  to  do  the  impos- 
aibte.  There  has  at  diB'erent  tim<^s  been  much  dlscusdion 
as  to  the  preeW  purpose  of  General  Oordon^if  mission,  aa 
to  the  'instructions'  given,  or  not  given,  to  him,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  real  mind  of  the  Government,  and  of  the 
public,  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  mind,  might  have  been  written 
down  on  the  proverbial  half-sheet  of  note-paper:  ^  Our 
policy  is  to  evacuate  the  Soudan.  Go  and  carry  oat  that 
policy — but  without  iU  drawbacks.' 

It  is  easy  at  thia   distance  of  time  to  aee  that  this 
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td«a  WAS  an  absurdity ;  that  the  frame  of  mind  whteh 
led  to  il3  acceptance,  the  desire  to  do  a  thin^  aud  not  to 
(to  itf  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a  particular  oourae  aud 
yet  not  to  incur  its  disadvantages,  waa  a  frame  of  miud 
wiucb  courted  and  deserved  disaster.  And  diaaater  fol- 
lowed with  a  vengeanco.  The  single  man  who  vas  sent 
to  do  the  work  and  aaTe  the  expense  of  an  eicpoditioo, 
albeit  a  hero,  albeit,  in  hiH  Rtrangii  iiicalculahle  way,  a 
geniuB,  was  unable  to  stem  the  rising  flood  of  intrepid 
fanaticism.  He  foand  himself  shut  up  in  the  heart  of 
the  Soudan,  surrounded  by  hordes  of  daring  barbarians, 
and  with  only  the  <jd&rifl  of  what  had  been  ab  best  a 
miserable  army  to  support  him.  And  ho^  &fter  all,  an 
«x.pe>d]tton  had  to  be  sent  to  rt'Heve  the  man  who  was 
intended  to  be  the  dens  a:  ^nachijui  to  relieve  us  from 
an  expedition.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  British  Govemmenti 
in  th«  faee  of  facta  that  were  palpable  to  ail  the  world, 
and  of  Lord  Cromer'ri  urgent  and  repeated  warning, 
required  four  months  to  oonvince  itself  that  General 
Gordon  was  in  danger,  this  expedition,  though  a  great 
and  costly  one,  was  sent  too  late.  The  heroic  emissary 
wa^  killed  at  his  post ;  the  relieving  force,  after  much 
gallAnt  but  useless  fighting,  had  to  be  recalled;  and  the 
Soudan  was  left,  for  more  than  ten  year»,  in  a  welter  of 
Ijorbamm  which  resulted  in  the  death,  by  massacre  or 
starvation,  of  some  three- fourths  of  its  inhabitants. 

Rarely  in  hie^tory  have  weakness,  irresolution,  and  the 
refuaal  to  look  facts  in  the  face  been  productive  of  more 
miinouk^  coneequences-  Great  Britain  has  indeed  be^i 
fortunate  in  having  been  enabled^  at  a  later  t^tage,  to 
retrieve  the  deep  discredit  which  she  incurred  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  by  tho  gigantic  flasco  of  her  first  dealings 
with  the  Soudan.  After  thirteen  years,  years  well  spent 
in  restoring  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  and  building  up  a  new 
Egyptian  army,  an  opportunity  offered  of  recovering 
what  had  been  lost;  and  iu  three  successive  viotorious 
campaigna  the  cruel  despotism  of  the  dervisbes  was 
overthrown  and  the  Soudan  woe  once  more  brought 
within  the  eonfines  of  civilisation.  The  events  of  these 
year«  are  ritiU  freiih  in  every  memory,  and  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  upoD  theni^  Suffice  it  to  note  that  the  lesson  of  our 
ultimate  success  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  our 
former  failure.     The  policy  which  led  to  the  recovery  t^ 
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the  Boufian  waa  ch&ractortaed  by  all  the  qualities  whicb 
were  ao  conspicuously  absent  in  our  earlier  proceedinffs 
with  regard  to  tbnt  country.  It  was  a  policy  of  fore- 
thought, of  reHotutiOD,  of  careful  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  a  policy  which  left  the  least  possible  room  to  chance, 
and  took  no  etep  without  calculating  the  steps  that 
would  have  to  follow-  Alike  on  the  mititary  and  civil 
Bides,  the  Soudan  expeditions  of  1896-S  are  a  model  of  ^ell- 
considered,  consecutive,  coherent  action,  with  that  happy 
combination  of  caution  and  dash  which  is  possible  only 
to  those  who  thoroughly  understand  what  they  are 
doing.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  tbroughoat  these 
years  the  Britiah  Government  and  its  agents  had  great 
luck,  just  as  in  1883-0  the  luck  always  seemed  to  he 
esainat  them.  But,  the  cLoser  we  look  either  at  the  dark 
picture  or  at  the  bright  one,  the  more  we  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt  whether  in  either  instance  the  element  of 
luck  is  in  any  way  ueceseary  to  account  for  the  result* 
Is  not  the  moral  in  either  case  Bummed  up  in  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Juvenal,  quoted — though  in  another  con- 
nexion— by  Lord  Cromer  P — 


'  NLillum  numcn  abest,  si  sit  pi-udeotia.     Nos  te, 
Nob  fa^^iraiis,  Fortuna,  deam,  co&loque  looamus." 


. 


Qreat  bb  is  the  interest  attaching  to  the  historical 
portions  of  Lord  Croiuer's  book,  they  inuHt  not  he  allowed 
to  divert  attention  from  those  sections  of  it,  less  fasci- 
nating perhaps,  but  certainly  not  less  valuable,  in  whieb, 
under  the  heuds  of  ■  The  Egyptian  Pu7zle '  and  '  The  Re- 
forms/ he  deals  with  the  problems  which  Egypt  presents 
to-day,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  recuperation, 
under  British  influence.  The  general  effect  of  the^e  years 
of  progress  is  summed  up  in  an  impressive  passage  : 

'  No  oue  can  fully  realise  the  extent  of  the  ehauge  which  has 
come  over  Egypt  sLuee  the  British  occupation  took  place 
oiileaa  ha  is  id  some  decree  familiar  with  the  system  under 
tvhicb  the  country  was  governod  in  the  days  of  Ismail  Pasba. 
The  coutraat  Imtween  now  and  tlisn  ia,  indeed,  renntrkable. 
A  new  spirit  has  been  instilled  into  the  population  of  Egypt. 
Even  the  peasant  Iias  learned  to  sc&n  bis  rights.  Even  the 
Pa^ba  has  learned  that  others  l>esides  himself  have  rights 
which  must  be  respected.  The  coiirbash  may  h&ng  nn  the 
waUfl  of  the  Moudirieh,  but  the  Meudir  no  longer  darea  to 
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eiDploy  It  on  tha  bn.(rk»4  of  the  f^^ltAheen.  For  hll  practit^J 
purposes  it  may  bo  aftid  that  the  hateful  ron-^f  syatem  has 
disappeared]  ;  slnvery  has  virtiinJIy  cciafied  to  exist;  the  h»l' 
<:yon  dasra  of  the  odTeuturer  and  the  usurer  are  post;  fiscal 
burth«iu  have  been  j^reatly  relieved;  everywhei-e  law  reigns 
supreme;  justice  is  no  louK^r  boui^ht  aud  aold;  Nature,  iu- 
fite&d  of  beiDg  epuniwl  and  uRglert^,  has  hc^n  wooed  to 
be«tow^  her  ^Fts  cu  maukind ;  she  has  rcHpondod  to  the 
uppe&l ;  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  now  utUised  in  an  iutelli- 
^nt  manlier;  meaua  of  locomotion  have  been  improved  and 
extended  ;  the  soldier  has  acquired  some  pride  in  the  nniform 
which  he  wears;  he  has  fou^ltt  ae  he  never  fought  before; 
the  ai^k  man  can  be  nure^  in  a  well-managed  hospital;  the 
lunatic  is  no  loiiK*?r  treate^l  like  a  wild  beast ;  the  ijuuishment 
awarded  to  the  worst  criminal  in  uo  Jon^^r  barbarous.  Lastly, 
the  »:h(X)lmAat«t  is  abroodt  with  results  which  are  as  yet 
UQcertain,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  be  important '  (ii,  550). 

This,  though  antrikiiig.isa  modest  Riimniary  of  reaultA* 
It  might,  from  Lord  Cromer's  own  pages,  be  greatly 
extended;  and  every  one  who  haa  had  portional  experience 
of  K^pL  during  the  laat  two  decades  will  be  able  to  add 
some  touches  to  the  picture.  But  tho  question  will  ever 
force  itself  upon  or  :  how  far  ia  the  tranaformation  per- 
manent? Is  it  really  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  or 
merely  an  episode  in  the  secular  story  of  Egyptian  cppres* 
sioa  ?  And,  to  come  to  the  direct  practical  issue,  how 
far  has  the  reformed  system  struck  root  in  Egyptian 
8oi]  ?  Would  it  aurvive  without  receiving  continued  pro- 
Lectton  from  the  alien  hands  which  phinted  it? 

No  one  who  follows  Lord  Cromer  in  hia  careful  analysis 
of  the  elements  of  Egyptiau  society,  and  especially'  hi  that 
maateriy  chapter  headod  *  The  Dwollcrs  iu  Egypt/  can 
have  much  doubt  as  to  the  answer  to  this  question,  even 
if  the  author  had  not  stated  hia  own  view,  w4thcharaeter- 
iftUc  plainness  of  speech,  in  his  concluding  chapter. 

'!  make  no  pretension*  (he  there  says)  *to  the  gift  of  political 
prophecy.  1  CAn  ooly  /state  ray  deliberate  opinion^  formed 
afl^r  many  years  of  Egyptian  eiperienpo  and  in  the  face  of 
a  def^ded  prediapoeition  to  favour  the  policy  of  evacuation, 
thAt  at  present,  and  for  a  Tong  time  to  come,  the  r&sults  of 
executing  such  a  policy  would  be  diaastroua.  Looking  to  the 
ipvelat  intricaotes  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  government,  to 
Ifatttioence  of  the  local  prMS,  to  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
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tit  thfi  lease  of  the  population,  to  the  absence  of  EgyptJoa 
et&t^i^Hieii  wLpabte  of  «rtitrol1ing  Eg*ypt-iiwi  sixriety  ami  of 
Riding  the  very  complicated  machine  of  goverxunent,  to  the 
diminutioT]  of  the  iafliieDOe  eierdsed  by  the  British  officjsbi 
B.nd  by  the  repreaenta-tivo  of  England  in  Ejrypt  which  -would 
(nevitftbly  reeiilt  from  the  evfl^Tiation,  ftiid  to  the  proved  ira- 
potenco  of  inteT^atiotial  m.-ttoa  in  ad  mini  strati  ve  matters — it 
appeni-H  to  me  irapoHsiblo  to  blind  oneself  to  the  fa«t  that,  if 
the  Britieh  garrison  were  now  withdrawn,  n,  complete  upset 
would  probably  enaue.  .  ,  ,  It  may  bs  that,  at  eorae  future 
period,  the  Egyptians  may  be  rendered  capable  of  governing 
themselves  without  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army  in  their 
midat,  and  without  foreign  guidance  in  civil  and  miiitttry 
affairs;  but  that  period  is  far  distant.  One  or  more  genera- 
tions must,  in  my  opinion,  pass  away  before  the  question  cao^J 
be  even  usefully  diBcnaeed '  (li,  506).  ^^M 

These  are  strong  worde.  There  may  be  some  who, 
isven  though  agreeing  with  thern,  will  wish  that  they 
had  not  been  written.  '  Is  it  neceBsary,'  they  may  aak. 
'to  stato  theee  unpleasant  facta  with  bo  much  bluntnesa, 
especially  nowadays  when  the  question  of  evacuation 
has  long  ceased  to  be  a  burning  one?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  go  on  quietly  ae  we  are  and  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie?"  For  our  own  part  we  differ  from  that  view. 
No  doubt  this  and  other  passages,  in  which  Lord  Oromer 
points  out,  with  great  directness,  the  existing  ^veakneasra 
of  Egyptian  society,  would  be  regrettable  if  they  were 
superfluous.  But  they  are  not  superiluous.  British  Htpater* 
men  will  have  to  display  no  loss  tenacity  in  the  trnmedi' 
ate  future  than  they  have  displayed  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  if  the  good  work  which  has  been  done  in  Egypt 
is  to  be  upheld  and  consolidated.  What  chance  is  there 
of  such  firmness  on  the  part  of  our  rulers  unless  the 
nation  ren^ains  convinced  of  its  necessity?  And  how  is 
tJio  nation  to  remain  so  convinced  unless  those  who  can 
BloDe  speak  with  unquestionable  authority  tell  it  the 
plain  truth? 

Let  ua  harbour  no  iUusions  on  this  subject*  The 
qneetion  of  our  withdrawal  from  Egypt  may  not  be 
a  burning  one  to-day.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  sleep*  The  pressure  upon  ua  to 
withdraw  will  come  from  a  new  quarter  and  in  a  more 
insidious  form  than  it  has  done  in  the  past* 
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So  £flr  as  the  European  Fowerfi  are  concerned,  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  further  suggeettoufl  that  our  ocoupa- 
tion  of  tbe  Nile  valley  had  better  tome  to  an  end-  lb 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  them»  except  France, 
ever  seriously  doeired  to  see  ua  leave  Egypt;  and  the 
opposition  of  France  to  our  remaining  there,  which  was 
at  one  time  so  pemateot  and  even  menacing:,  has  been 
completely  dispelled  by  the  agroemont  of  1904,  and  still 
more  by  the  cordial  reUtions  which,  largely  owing  to 
that  agreement,  have  >4prung  op  between  the  French  aud 
Bn'tish  nations,  and  show  every  sipfti  of  growing  strength 
and  permanence.  But,  if  in  the  European  world  there  is 
almost  complete  acquiescence  in  the  atatus  quo,  Turkey 
retnaJns  as  always  eullenly  hostile ;  and,  what  le  of  even 
more  inaportance,  there  is  a  growing  impatience  of  British 
control  amorg  the  E^yptiw-na  themselves. 

Now  the  British  public  are  no  doubt  indifferent,  per- 
haps more  indifferent  than  they  ought  to  be,  to  the 
estrangement  of  Turkey.  But  there  is  a  great  body  of 
opinion  in  this  country,  a  body  of  opinion  always  in- 
fluential, and  which,  in  certain  nioodg  of  the  national  mind, 
may  even  attain  a  temporary  predominance,  to  which 
th«  programme  of  the  Egyptian  'Nationalist'  party  is 
calculated  to  make  a  powerful  appeal.  There  is  a  large 
elafiB  of  people  over  whom  nationalism  of  any  kind, 
always  excepting  British  nationalrHmi,  seems  to  exercise 
an  irresistible  flpell.  You  have  only  to  utter  the  words 
■  freedom 'and  '  self-government ' — provided  the  freedom 
be  freedom  from  British  control,  and  the  self-government 
be  to  the  exclusion  of  some  'Imperial'  authority — in 
order  to  gain  their  enthusiastic  support.  Itisthostrength 
of  thi«  sentiment  aTiiong  onrwelves  which  makes  the 
growth  of  the  Egyptian  Nationalist  party  a  senous  matter- 
There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the 
danger  ;  hot  it  would  not  be  wise  U>  ignore  that  Egyptian 
Nationalism  has  been  making  groat  strides  !n  the  la£t 
few  years,  and  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it 
should  continue  to  grow.  An  ever-mcreasing  Eiumber 
of  the  educated,  and  especially  of  what  Lord  Cromer 
calls  the  '  Europeenised,'  Egyptians  will  associate  them- 
selves with  the  agitation  for  the  withdrawal  of  British 
control.  No  doubt  only  a  few  of  them  will  he  disposed 
to  mi^e  serious  efforts  for  the  realisation  of  their  ideal. 
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But  they  will  (pve  moro  or  lese  encouragemont  to  the 
handful  of  men  who  tlo  m&ke  such  efTortn,  The  native 
newspapers,  which  have  greatJj  increased  in  numbere. 
&nd  which,  owing  to  the  spread  of  educatioiii  have  a  far 
widiir  eirrle  of  reftders  than  they  used  to  have,  will,  with 
laro  exceptions,  continue  to  indulge  in  violotit  diatribos 
against  the  British  occupation  and  in  scurnlouB  attocka 
upon  partic^ular  Bntish  officiala;  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  the  cultivatoi^  of  tbtj  soil,  who  have  derived 
mich  unmixed  advantage  from  the  occupation,  and  ^'ouLd 
be  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  termination  of  it,  will  look 
on  with  iutlifference,  and  even  mth  a  certain  sympathy, 
at  those  attactct^  upon  what  is  the  palladium  of  their  own 
prosperity.  The  old  evils  from  which  we  delivered  them 
are  being  forgotten,  while  ayrapathy  with  men  of  their 
own  race  and  faith,  aa  againat  the  foreigner  and  the 
infidel,  ia  a  permanent  factor.  Lord  Cromer  ia  under 
no  iLJusionN  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  fellaheen,  or  of  the 
Egyptian  Moslems  generally.  Uver  and  over  again  he 
points  out  how  difference  of  race  and  religion  and  the 
eternal  ccntrtist  between  East  and  West  couHtitute  an 
unbridgeable  gulf  between  them. 


'The  English  engineer'  (he  saya,  ii,  113,  154)  'miky  giTO  the 
fellah  water  for  his  fleld»«,  and  rr>AdK  aed  r-AUw&ys  to  enable 
him  to  bring  bin  produce  to  market;  the  Knglie^h  ftnancier 
may  afford  hiiu  GM.'al  relief  beyond  hts  wildest  hopea;  the 
English  jurist  may  prevent  hiB  being  sent  to  death  or  exile 
for  a.  crime  of  which  he  is  innocent;  the  English  schoolmaster 
may  open  tohim  the  doorof  Western  knowledge  &nd  science,,, 
hut  th()  Egyptian  Moslem,  albeit  he  .  .  .  recognises  the  benefits 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Kngliahman,  and  ftcknowledgce  Lb 
superior  Ability,  can  never  forget  the  f&ct  that  the  English- 
man wears  a  hat  whilst  he  liimsclf  wears  a  t&rbouah  or  a 
turban.  Though  he  accepts  the  benefits  williagly  enough,  he 
is  always  mindful  that  the  hand  which  bestows  them  \a  not 
thet  of  a  co-religiontst :  and  it  lathis  which  affects  liim  far 
more  than  the  thought  that  the  Englishman  is  not  his  com- 
patriot.' And  again:  'The  difTerences  between  Eastern  and 
Westerfi  habite  of  thought  constitute  a  barrier  interposed 
between  the  Egji^tian  and  the  Englishman  almost  as  great  as 
that  residtiug  from  diCferencee  of  religion,  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, and  eocifil  cuetoms.  Indeed  ths  difference  of  mental 
attributes  constitiitca  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  barriers/ 
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HfiDCA  it  ifl  that,  a«  Lord  Cromer  reminds  as  in  almost 
the  last  words  of  hie  book,  wo  muBt  not  LDiagine  that 

'we  can  ever  crente  a  ffleling  of  loyalty  iu  the  breasts  of  tho 
HltfJTtiaiia  ukia  Lo  that  fult  by  a  bnlf-govermug  people  for 
indigenoua  rulers,  if,  b<^idt*3  being  indigenous,  they  nr©  ilIho 
benoficent.  .  .  .  Sir  Herbert  EcJwurilri*  wilting  to  Loid  Law- 
reDce  a  few  years  after  the  annexation  of  the  pLmjiLb,  eaid: 
"We  ore  not  itketl  auy where.  -  ,  .  The  people  haileil  tw  vtit 
doUverere  from  ^ikh  jn&JadJiiiai^trattou,  and  we  were  |>opii)jLr 
fio  long  a^  we  wei'e  iilaislerin^  Avuund:i.  But  the  iMLtieiit  Ih 
well  nuw,  and  he  fluds  the  dootor  a  bore.  There  is  no  getting 
over  the  fact  tliat  we  are  not  MohamiiiediLUH.  that  we  neither 
eat,  drinkf  nor  intermarry  with  thorn/'  The  present  BituatioQ 
in  Egypt  ia  very  similar  to  that  which  ejusted  in  tlie  Punjab 
when  Sir  Herbert  Edwai*dfl  wrote  theee  Jinea.  The  want  of 
grtititnde  di-^pluyed  by  a  nation  to  ita  alien  beuefaetoi'a  ia 
oliDoet  as  old  sls  history  itself'  <ii,  570). 

Theao  are  unpleasant  truths,  but  the  recognition  of  them 
will  do  us  no  bann  if  we  f^u  face  the  situation  with 
the  broad-minded  and  practical  stoicisut  of  Lord  Ct'omer. 
We  did  not  go  to  E^ypt  to  win  the  affection  of  its  people, 
but  in  defence  of  oor  o\iii  interests ;  and  if,  by  remtLioiiig 
there,  wa  can  promote  the  welfare  alike  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Egypt,  we  must  be  content  to  hold  our  ground 
without  hoping  for  popularity- 

If,  indeed,  the  object,  or  the  effect,  of  our  action  were 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Egyptian  people  in  order 
that  we  might  the  more  easily  keep  them  in  eubjection, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  persevere  with  an  easy 
mind-  But  since  exactly  the  opposite  lh  tbe  case,  since  it 
19  the  whole  tendency  of  our  policy  to  raise  the  Egyptians, 
alike  materially  and  morally,  in  the  scale  of  civilisation, 
we  need  have  no  qualms  of  conj^cience  in  the  niatter- 
bideed,  from  one  point  of  \-iew.  the  very  growth  of 
Egyptian  NationaliMm  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  we  have 
achieved.  Ths  great  increase  in  the  number  of  young 
Egyptians  who  are,  or  con&ider  themselves,  capable  of 
governing  their  country  on  Givilided  lines  is  due  to  the 
spread  of  edncation.  The  growing  spiritof  independence 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  19  the  result,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  their  elevation  from  the  direet  poverty  to  conipiirative 
comfort ;  on  thw  other,  of  their  having  been  taught  to 
reguj-d  themselves  as  men  and  nut  as  vlavea.     No  doubt 
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one  effect  of  all  thia  progress,  mBtoriat  and  int«llectual, 
19  to  nmke  the  Egyptians,  or  a  Ittrgo  proportion  of  them, 
impatient  of  the  ouritrolliiig  hand  to  which  it  i^  ilue,  and 
without  which  its  ma itiie nance  would  he  tuore  thaa 
problematio.  That  ia  a  phenomoaon  with  which  wo  are 
hecoming  familiar,  not  only  in  Kgypt,  but  in  India;  and 
it  la  &8  natural,  one  might  ahnoat  aay  as  lueTitable.  aa  it 
is  undoubtedly  embarrassing. 

But  the  novel  difiiculties  with  which  we  are  thus 
confronted  nre  not  insuperable,  provided  we  renuiin  true 
to  ourselves,  and  do  not  let  them  deflect  ua  from  the 
course  which  our  duty  and  interest  alike  point  out.  That 
course  is  to  persist  in  the  policy'  of  governing  in  the 
interest  of  the  governed,  but  to  retain  the  right  of 
judging  to  what  extent  they  are  capable  of  being 
aHaociated  with  uh  in  the  bueiuesa  of  govemiuent.  Aaa 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  administrative  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  native  Egyptiflns  which  ie  not  already 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  State.  The  number  of 
natives  so  employed  ib  constantly  increaf^Ing.  The  con- 
trolling authority  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  native 
ability,  alwaya  trying  to  utilise  it  i  and  the  amount  of  real 
capacity  whii^h  is  overlooked  is  probably  -very  small.  No 
doubt  there  aro  many  men  who  think  that  tiiey  could 
adequately  fill  the  posts  still  occupied  by  Kuropoans; 
but  they  are  mostly  glib  talkers,  whose  practical  cap*u."ity 
i»  not  by  any  means  commensurate  with  their  ambition. 
And,  though  they  may  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  pro- 
tecting power,  they  nre  not  a  real  danger,  nnlfss  our  own 
weakness  should  make  them  so.  The  great  body  of  the 
Egyptian  people— a  patient,  hardworking,  and,  despite 
their  eTcitable  temper,  essentially  docile  peasantry — may 
have  a  sentimental  sympathy  with  nationalist  aspirutions.. 
But  tlioy  are  not  disponed  to  make  any  great  effort  to 
realise  them  \  and.  so  long  as  their  material  interests  are 
well  cared  for.  and  they  are  treated  with  reasonable 
consideration,  they  never  will  be.  It  required  an  un- 
paralitiled  amount  of  misery  and  misgovernment  to  drive 
them  into  rebellion  aiac  and  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  even 
then,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  imaginable, 
the  rebellion  was  half-hearted  and  short-lived. 

Let  it  never  bf>  forgotten  that  this  i^  not  a  qutistiou 
which  concerns  only  the  native  Egyptian  Moslems  and 
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their  British  protectors.  E^yptisan  international  country. 
The  resident  Europeans,  many  of  them  nativtw  of  the 
country,  may  represent  only  a  small  proportion — cot 
much  over  ono  per  cent, — of  its  total  population  i  but,  by 
virtue  of  their  wealth,  their  lotellTgenue.  and  their  im- 
memorial privileges,  they  are  an  eleineut  of  first-rate 
importanco.  'Are  thoy  not,' as  Lord  (Jromer  eays,  'the 
salt  of  the  E^ptiau  earth,  the  Brahmiufi  of  Egypt?  and 
have  they  nut  behind  them  the  diplomat  is  t^,  and,  it  may 
even  be,  the  soldiers  and  sailorB  of  every  State  of 
Europe  ?  * 

It  is  one  of  the  trhief  boasts  of  the  Bntiah  adminis' 
tration  of  Egypt  that  it  has  restrained  the  abu^e  of 
European  privilege-  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  problem? 
before  us  to  device  a  meana  by  which  the  resident 
European  population  shall  in  future  contiQue  to  enjoy 
the  security  which  the  system  of  the  Capitulations  gives 
itj  without  those  impediments  to  the  general  progiess  of 
the  country  which  the  mainteuance  of  the  Capitulations 
invoives.  But  no  solution  of  that  problem  would  be 
possible  under  a  purely  Egyptian  Government,  It  will 
be  very  difficult  in  any  ease  to  induce  the  Europeau 
Poppers  to  agree  to  any  eurronder  of  the  privileges  which 
their  '  uationaifl '  at  present  enjoy  ;  it  would  be  not  only 
difficult,  hut  ahsohitely  imptHtiible,  to  induce  them  tc 
agree  to  it  without  the  assurance  which  the  protectorate 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  some  other  European  Power,  can 
atone  afford,  tiiat  these  privileges  ;;ould  he  abandoned 
vith  s^oty.  The  Capitulations  have  been  maintained 
as  affording  a  necessary  protection  of  European  rights 
a^BULst  the  arbitrary  action  of  a  native  government. 
They  will  never  be  abandoned  unless  tlie  danger  of  auch 
arbitrary  aiaion  is  provided  aguinet  by  other  means;  and, 
ao  long  as  the  Capitulations  remain  in  force,  an  long,  that 
ia  to  say.  as  no  Egyptian  law  can  be  made  binding  on 
European  residents  wittiout  the  consent  of  fourteon  for- 
eign Powers,  it  ia  idle  to  talk  of  a  '  self- governed  '  Egypt. 

If  Egyptian  self-go verument  means  the  government 
of  £g3*pt  without  any  European  element  at  all,  it  is  an 
absolutely  impossible  ideal.  The  only  kind  of  self- 
governinuut  whi<:Ii  is  either  conceivable  or  desirable  is 
a  system  under  which  the  European  residents  in  Kgypt 
woatd  be  associated  with  the  native  Egyptian  Moslems 
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in  legislation  and  administration,  and  associated,  not 
merely  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  but  in  a  degree 
which  would  take  account  of  their  vast  Buperioritj,  man 
for  man,  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  civOisation,  They 
would  have  to  be  weighed,  not  counted.  There  could  be 
no  quei^tion  of  basing  represent-ation  on  tlie  principle  of 
'one  man  one  Toto,'  or  anything  at  all  resemblins  itt 
But  Huch  a  system  of  eelf- government — and  it  is  th©  only 
po.HHible  one— will  never  be  eHt«,blished,  and  it  could 
never  he  maintained,  except  under  the  a^is  of  some 
European  Power.  The  Egyptian  Nationalist  who  dreams 
of  becoTTiiug  master  in  his  own  house  by  the  simple 
process  of  extruding  the  Englishman  H  pursuing  an  idle 
dream.  It  is  not  his  house  only,  and  he  can  never  be 
absolute  master  of  it.  If  be  has  got  'So  far  as  he  has  on 
the  road  to  self-government,  it  is  due  to  the  protecting 
Fowor,  which  has  at  one  and  the  same  time  defended  bim 
against  European  encroachment  and  afforded  him  a 
chance  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  If  he  is  to 
make  etill  further  progress  in  the  same  direction,  it  can 
only  be  with  the  same  assistance. 

But  he  will  have  to  admit  some  modification  of  his 
present  crude  ideal  and  to  substitute  for  the  watehw^ord 
of  *  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  *  that  of  *  Egypt  for  all  the 
dwellers  in  Egypt.'  He  will  have  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion of  Lord  Cromer,  that  the  only  autonomy  which  is 
capable  of  realisation  '  ia  one  which  will  eoable  all  the 
dwellers  in  cosmopolitan  Egypt,  be  they  Moslem  or 
Christian,  European,  Asiatic  or  African,  to  be  fused  into 
ono  Bolf-govemiug  body.'  That  is  a  sufBcieutly  difficult 
and  distant  ideal.  But  it  is  the  maximum  which  can 
reasonably  be  hoped  for  in  tho  way  of  self -government. 
And  it  will  never  be  attained  except  under  tho  guiding 
hand  of  the  Power  which  has  raisfni  Egypt  out  of  the 
slough  of  misery  and  oppression,  aud  which  is  hound,  in 
its  own  interest,  to  promote  tho  prosperity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people  and  the  fttabiHly  of  the  civilised  institutions 
with  wliicb  It  h/ia  jnduwed  tbeni. 
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.rt.  UL— THE  FIRST  HOMER. 

1,  HotMr  and   His  Age,     By  Andi'ew   Lrtng.     London; 

2.  The    fii»e   o/    tfte   Gtf^Jc    Epir.      By   (4ilbert    Murray. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  ltK)7- 

Tbe  dificusslon  of  Homer  flows  on,  a  noble  strefkoi* 
broodoning  and  deepening  with  the  accoseion  of  tribu- 
taries froTu  prehistoric  archieology  and  otber  sources. 
We  admire  the  spectacle,  but  ai'e  uot  without  appre- 
hension that  the  volunio  may  obllteruto  the  channel,  and 
that,  lUcG  Father  Thames  in*  The  Critic/ tho  river  may 
need  a  ruminder  to  *  ket;p  betweeu  Lih  baukr^/ 

The  books  above  cited,  both  iot^reatiug  but  different 
ae  the  poles,  agree  iu  a  tendency  characterij^tic  of  the 
Dontroverfly  at  present.  They  are  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively in  tracing  or  conjecturing  the  course  of  things  in 
times  antecedent  to  any  recorded  history  of  literature. 
and  indeed  to  any  historical  record  whatever.  The 
a utiiora' arguments  are  drawn  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  extant  poems,  and  with  external  teatiniouy  they 
have  little  to  do.  And  in  general,  the  very  lust  thing 
that  we  get  from  disputants  on  either  aide  is  an  exact 
construction  and  oBtimation  of  what,  truly  or  falsely,  is 
re<rorded  about  the  history  of  Homer.  The  record,  such 
BA  it  is,  is  hardly  ever  eveu  correctly  represented.  The 
most  punetiliouB  of  scholars  (Urote,  for  example)  are  in 
tbifl  matter  not  to  be  trusted.  It  is  the  internal  evidence 
wbicb,  on  both  Hiden,  funiiAheH  the  iiuiin  artillery;  the 
record,  when  it  gets  a  turn,  ia  treated  with  little  retupect, 
and,  what  is  less  justifiable,  is  construed  with  little 
sttention. 

It  ia  not  surprising  if,  in  these  eouditions*  we  make 
little  progress  towards  agreement.  Internal  evidence 
about  the  history  of  a  book,  if  not  controlled  by  record, 
\%  liable  to  inSnitely  elastic  interpretation-  From,  a  given 
phenomonDUt  such  as  a  discrepancy  in  the  narrative  or  an 
inconsistency  of  manners,  different  conclusions  will  be 
drawn  with  equal  legitimacy,  according  to  the  eircum- 
atances  of  the  time  at  which  we  know,  or  may  suppose, 
the  composition  to  have  been  executed.  If  these  circum- 
•taoces  may  be  placed  anywhere  in  the  course  of  some 
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three  or  four  ceotoriefl  at  leasU  aboot  which  we  know 
almort.  DoUung  ext^ept  that  they  w^re  a  time  erf  profoimd 
changes — and  this  u.  in  effect,  the  lieenfie  which  wv  are 
d^t  to  Awtume  m  dMcawng  th^  problem  of  Homer — how 
«an  we  aspect  that  we  shoil  produce  any  mTitual  im- 
prearioD?  But,  before  we  accept  these  ecxiditions  of 
diehatfi^  we  should  exhaust,  hy  the  meet  acropulous  con- 
etructiou.  the  poesibilitie^  of  9uch  externa!  testimony  as 
may  exist.  We  cazmot  but  think  that  the  ancient  record 
about  the  ori^n  of  Homer  sufFere  tinfuirljr  from  certain 
prepOBftemons  ivhich  all  would  disclaim,  )»it  which  are 
joore  eaAlj  dj^laimed  than  abandoned. 

For  ufl  modem  readers  it  is  scarcely  po^ble,  whatever 
we  may  say  and  however  we  may  try,  not  to  take  the 
Dame  *Homer'a6  meaning,  j7nma/act«  and  pre&un^ptively, 
a  book  cotiBistuig  of  the  Ili&d  and  the  Ody«:sey  as  «:e 
pOMoag  them,  or  the  author  of  such  a  book.  Nothing 
else  of  importance  bearing  that  name  haa  been  extant 
musB  the  reriral  of  learning ;  and  of  the  far  larger  mass 
which  originally  bore  it>  and  which,  if  ire  believe  what 
we  are  told,  was  extant  long  after  the  Christian  era, 
nothing  of  importance,  except  the  Diad  and  Odysse}', 
wa«  accepted  ha  *  Homer  '  in  the  learned  &ge«  of  antiquity 
— that  Is  to  say,  from  about  3O0  B.C. — or,  after  that  date, 
was  commonly  read  or  even  studied.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, plaonble,  and  inevitable,  that  we  should  not  only  use 
'  Homer '  a£  a  compendiDUS  expression  for  these  two 
poems,  but,  if  we  raiae  the  question  of  authorship  and 
ongin,  should  put  it  to  oureelvefi  in  the  form.  *  ^Tiat  was 
the  origin  of  the  Iliad  or  of  the  Odys8&y,'  aAsuming 
theoe  aa  the  starting-point  for  discuseion, 

Ne*-erthe!cBs  we  must  not  so  begin  if  we  would  study 
the  tnidirion  fairly.  If  we  do,  we  pruct.ically  forestall 
some  of  the  most  important  conclusions  which  we  have 
to  verify.  As  a  matter  of  record,  and  apart  from  in- 
ference or  hypothesis,  this  *  Homer  "of  ours,  comprising 
the  two  poems  in  their  extant  form,  appears  as  an 
artificial  product  of  scholarships  the  result  of  a  critical 
process  ;  and  the  validity  of  this  proce**s  h  precisely  one 
of  the  principal  tilings  which  we  have  to  consider.  Nor 
must  wo  presume,  before  proof,  that  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odj^sey,  meaning  tho  poems  as  we  have  them,  bad 
either  of  them,  an  independent  l>egmntng  at  all.     Upon 
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the  record,  they  first  Appear  neither  Jisconsiituting  Homer 
fior  OS  mdependent,  but  ae  parta  of  Booier.  Whether, 
and  in  what  ^hape,  they  existed  before,  is  matter  for 
inference  and  investigation,  but  cannot  be  invt^sti gated 
to  mach  purpose  if  we  begin  by  asHuming  an  answer. 

The  history  of  'Homer'  bs  &  definite  book,  with  a 
fixed  extent  and  cuntent.  begins,  iipnn  record,  in  the 
middlf}  or  latter  part  of  the  bixtb  century  B^C,  and  at 
Athena.  Then  and  there,  but  not  before,  nor  at  that 
time  elsewhere,  we  have  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
a  definite  book  or  collection  commonly  entitiod  *  The 
Poetry  of  Homer/  Possibly  it  bore  also,  aa  we  shall  see, 
another  and  a  better  title,  hut  this  one  it  certainly  bore. 
That  it  had  a  definite  extent  and  ccint«int  is  proved  by 
thfi  fact  that  it  was  tbo  subject,  like  our  Biblo,  of  ofBcial 
sanction  and  enactment.  There  were  pret^ise  orders 
about  the  recitation  and  study  of  it.  a  thing  [mpotMibla 
imlesfl  the  book  or  corpus  was  itself  determined. 

Of  any  earlier  *  Homer '  existing  in  these  conditione, 
or  any  eonditions  of  fixity,  we  knoA\'  nothing  from 
teBtimony;  and  what  wc  do  know  about  political  and 
litorary  conditions  generally  is  altogether  af^uinet  the 
prammption  of  such  a  fixture.  It  depends,  not  upon  the 
use  of  writing — a  matter  which  in  some  stagej^  of  Uiia 
diaouBsioti  has  played  too  large  a  part — but  upon  the 
practice  of  reading.  It  is  by  renders,  and  the  recognition 
of  readers,  that  fixed  and  di^finite  books  are  protected. 
We  cannot  here  prove,  but  it  will  hardly  be  disputed, 
that  a  body  of  readers  existed  nowhere  in  Greece  before 
the  bixth  century.  At  that  time,  and  in  one  particular 
State,  the  nucleus  or  foundation  of  such  a  body  was 
formed,  by  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  education  not 
less  momentous  than  N.ny  movement  in  hijitory.  The 
formation  or  coliection  of  '  Homer '  is  said — and  we  believe 
it — to  have  been  a  part  or  instrument  of  this  movement, 
The  book,  or  perhap«i  we  should  rather  say,  the  library, 
was  adopted,  and  (we  are  told)  .was  arranged,  as  the 
material  of  improved  education  at  Athent^. 

The'  movement  itself,  the  novel  development  of 
education,  and  its  immeasurable  importance,  would  be 
known  by  inference,  even  if  it  were  not  recorded-  The 
whole  history  of  Athena  and  of  HeUas  is  but  the  sequel 
and  effect  of  iU     The  amazing  and  unprecedented  success 
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of  the  democratic  experiment,  in  itself  no  novelty,  which 
was  made  at  Athens  in  the  last  years  of  the  eixth  century, 
in  explicRble  by  nothing  ehm  the.n  a  sudden  and  Incom- 
prkrable  ]nciea.sQ  in  the  difFusion  of  intelligence  and 
intelloctuftl  culture.  Literature  tells  the  eame  atory, 
upon  which  it  ia  needleaa  to  inaist.  It  would  be  absurd, 
of  course,  to  nuppuse  a  high  dtjindard  of  acquirenient, 
or  to  think  that  in  the  sixth  century,  or  in  the  Bftb, 
Athena  was,  in  the  Later  and  modem  eenee,  a  placo  of 
learning.  But  all  thiugA  are  nieoMured  by  comparison. 
The  population  which  embraced  and  reahacd  the  demo- 
cratic eonecptiou  of  CleisthencR,  and  achieved,  oe  a 
people,  in  every  department  of  life,  the  triumphs  which 
Athens  achieved  between  the  birth  of  .^scbylus  and 
the  death  of  Eunpidee,  however  far  from  erudition, 
had  plainly  an  immense  superiority  of  mind  in  com- 
parison with  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 

This  leadf  with  all  its  consequences,  the  Athenlana 
themselves,  looking  back  upon  their  great  a-ge  from  the 
IvmA  Advantageous  position  of  the  fourth  century  B,a, 
ascribed  wholly  to  the  better  edncation  M'hich»  by  the 
efforts  and  encouragement  of  their  BUecessive  govern- 
mentfl,  they  adopted  and  esLablifibed  in  the  sixth.  Sucfa 
jft  tho  lancunge  of  the  stat4?smau  Lycur>ru^  in  an  eloquent 
pamg«  of  hU  i^xtant  tipeoch  (Jj  102-107),  He  treats  it 
not  aa  matter  of  tliMiry,  hut  of  notoriety,  that  the  whole 
At^Mtuan  triumphs  the  repul^  of  the  Peraiana.  Marathon 
ihmI  Sulamis,  the  Ath<^nirui  hegemony  and  the  Athenian 
Mnpjnv  lutd  a  principal  muae  in  the  studies  which,  in  the 
pwrioiia  ^nec«tiou,  tJboy  as  a  people  had  adopted  and 
•■pomid.  It  all  ciunN  b«  BMy«  in  the  plainest  t^rms, 
from  ch^ir  fniuiliarity  with  ofvtaio  literature,  t4>  wil> 
'th^  IVielrj  of  llomnr/ 

Ni-^  w  tWiv  rtftflpo  to  doubt  that,  und^r  proper  in- 
ivrimCalion.  thb  vkvw  wa»  as  mtnpi«te),v  true  as  any 
«nb  riiii|4it^lkm  of  tu»t<.^ry  cmxx  b«k  The  sdccvhb  oif 
AUmw  ^mA  Jtmm^  eottttibuu^ry  tawmi  oro«c^oas:  but 
iW  twitm  «*uni»  «4<«r{y  wwi  tKat  in  an  >t^  w^eti  oot  even 
tW  Tlwwti  ol  Ktvmry  wlttcnlk^  vt*r«  yet  diffoficd 
•momti  «iy  «<  Um»  p9^Hp^  wtk  ^rtMM  A^/me  had  to  con< 

«««.  ikinw^  in  AHk9^    htt^v^  tW  cfaM  ^  ifas  >Sxth 
CMitowy  Uw>  Al>i»rt»iiW  ^im^  W^Mms^  i»««lMr  people 
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"wa&t  generally  f/LniilUiri^ed  with  at  lenst  one  great  book^ 
and  bad  the  advantage  of  tbis  mental  atimulus. 

We  should  remark,  indeed,  tbat  it  is  not  upon  the 
mental  stimulus  that  the  Athetiiau  istat^HrTiaii  hinij^elf 
inaista^  but  rather  upon  the  moral  inetructiou  which  the 
Athenians  derived  frora  their  studies*  It  was  by  familU 
arity,  he  says,  with  the  patriotic  sentinients  to  be  found 
in  'the  Poetry  of  Hojuer"  that  the  Atheniana  bocamo 
eminent  in  patriotism  ;  and  similarly,  we  are  doubtless  to 
afisunie,  in  other  virtU44s  there  exempliried  or  ineulcabed. 
But,  though  we  need  not  deny  thia  moral  effect,  and  may 
well  suppose  that,  upon  the  whole,  '  Homer'  was  in  this 
way  a  means  of  elevation  to  a  people  starting  from 
the  general  level  of  Greece  iu  the  time  of  Piai^tratua.  it 
ifl  nevertheless,  we  think,  plain  that,  in  iuaii^ting  ex- 
clusively upon  ibis  side  of  the  niattc-r,  Lyeurgus.  and  the 
Athenian  public  opinlou  to  which  ho  uppt^aU,  overlooked 
much,  perhap»i  moet,  of  the  truth.  The  mental  advantage, 
immense  when  it  was  uncommon,  of  being  generally 
trained  in  the  comprehension  and  exposition  of  isume 
good  literature,  had  surely  moro  to  do  with  making  the 
Athenians  into  the  leaders  of  Hellae,  than  the  fact  that 
more  men  there  than  in  the  other  cities  could  repeat 
the  lines  in  which  Hector  conunenda  the  sacriBce  of  self 
to  country.  A  not  dissimilar  question  arises  upon  the 
effects  of  the  Protestant  movement  and  tlie  consequent 
diffusion  of  training  iu  the  Bible.  Apart  from  the 
moral  lessons,  this  edu(^ation  enlarged  the  class  who  read 
and  discuKsed  their  reading,  and  who  thus  became  better 
thinkers  and  more  competent  generally  in  all  the  business 
of  lif^  The  example  of  Scotlaiid  is  notorious.  And  simi- 
lar, we  may  suppose,  tntitotU  viutandift,  was  the  effect  of 
ihe  Athf^nian  book,  sintply  aa  a  book,  widely  taught  in 
Athene  at  a  time  when  as  yet  no  such  teaching  was 
eummon. 

By  Lycurgua  thia  whole  educational  movement,  and 
the  adoption  of  Homer  as  the  basis  of  it,  is  attributed  to 
Uki  Atheniaae  as  a  people,  without  distinction  of  persons 
orof  any  particular  authority.  By  others  (the  tentimonies 
are  familiar  and  we  need  nob  ctto  them)  the  movement, 
and  the  oporntions  respecting  *  Homer "  connected  with 
it,  are  attributed,  now  tn  one,  now  to  another  of  the 
persons  powerful  at  Athena  in  the  age  when  the  thing  waa 
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done— to  the  sons  of  PIsietratue,  especially  Hipparchua, 
to  PiaiatratuB  hitnEttlf,  and  ev^n  t^  Solon.  There  is  no 
need  to  reject  or  suHpflr.t  any  of  these  aacripiions,  ivbicb 
have  presumably  the  eame  measure  of  truth  as  the 
connecting  of  the  Reformation  now  with  one  and  now 
with  auot}ier  of  the  prinres  or  RtAtot^men  of  the  fllxteenth 
century*  Hipparchus  in  particular  Is  deecribod  (by  no  lat« 
or  dubious  /luthority,  but  by  ati  Athenian  whoBo  work 
roold  be  attributed  to  Plato)  as  extraordinarily  and  almost 
fanatically  active  iii  the  diffusion  of  ]ut«l)ectual  culture 
(•  Hipparchus,*  p.  22S  b).  That  the  movement  was  zealously 
supported  by  authority  may  safely  be  assumed  from  itfi 
ra(iiij  Huw,f*ip  ;  htiiI  that  wp  know  littlo  or  nothinji^  of  the 
mothods,  probably  very  simple,  is  no  reason  for  doubtinii; 
the  fac^  of  official  activity.  And  aa  to  the  inakin^  or 
eolIecLion  of  the  edueational  book,  ■  the  Poetry  of  Homer.' 
it  cannot  possibly  have  been  completed,  as  we  shall  see.  in 
any  very  short  time,  and  may  well  have  estended  over 
the  forty  or  fifty  years  (say  570-r>20  R.c),  which  would 
include  all  the  names  traditionally  associated  with  it- 

By  both  the  abov"- mentioned  witnesses,  and  elsewhere, 
stress  is  laid  upon  one  particular  ordinance  respectinBT  the 
national  book  or  literature,  namely,  that  it  should  be 
re^Iarly  and  publicly  recited  at  the  ^reat  featival  of 
the  Panathersea,  celebrated  in  every  fourth  year.  The 
einphaniH  laid  iip»n  thiN.  aF4  a  prc>of  of  respect,  is  very 
proper;  but  we  should  observe,  as  having  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  question,  what  was  the  nature  and 
content  of  the  collection,  that  neither  in  thosa  plw^ea 
nor  (we  believe)  anywhere  is  it  euggostod  that  this 
occasional  recitation  was  the  principal  use  or  design  to 
which  the  hotikB  were  applied.  The  practical  effect  of 
such  performances  could  hardly  be  anything;  and  we 
ehould  attribute  nonsense  to  Lycurgiis,  if  we  supposed 
him  Ui  anrrihe  the  greatness  of  Athens  to  the  fact  that 
an  Athenian  might  hear  Homer  for  a  few  hours,  upon 
perhaps  some  ton  or  a  dozen  occasions  in  the  course  of 
his  life.  But  this  is  not  eaid  or  suggested.  In  Lycurgus, 
the  whole  contoDEt,  and  in  particular  the  comparison  which 
he  makes  between  the  Athenian  use  of  Homer  and  the 
infitruetion  of  the  Spartans,  shows  that  by  the '  hearing '  of 
Homer  he  meann  the  habitual  hearing,  by  all  in  the  enurs^ 
of  education,  and  by  many  aubsequent^y  in  recitation  and 
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ling  aloud.  He  speaks  of  '  bearers  '  where  ^we  should 
6Ay  '  readers/  because  itidtrueiion  and  literary  commuuica- 
tJon  generally,  in  the  times  of  whioh  he  speaks^  'wbis  mainly 
oraU  Jn  the  Platonic  treatise,  and  what  is  there  said 
about  Ktpparchus,  the  reference  to  education,  find  to 
•  Homer "  as  an  instrument  for  that  purpose,  ie  explicit 

From  this  Athenian  Homer  of  the  sixth  century  aur 
extant  Homer  Is  unquestionRhly  derived,  and  probably 
with  Eittli3  or  no  othor  chango  than  conimou  accidents  of 
tmn scrip ti on.  Directly  or  indirently,  the  Atbenian  texts, 
diffused  from  Athens  as  the  source  and  ruler  of  learning — 
until,  as  was  said,  fill  lireeee,  ae  Athens  first,  Lad  been 
'edui^ated  by  Homer' — were  the  principal*  and,  it  would 
seem,  the  only  important  factors  in  forming  the  texts 
whioh  we  read  to-day. 

What  then  was  the  determinflt©  book  or  collection, 
which  at  Athens,  in  the  sixth  century,  was  called  'the 
Poetry  of  Homer'?  That  it  consisted  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  or  that  theee  poems  had  in  it  any  distinctive 
m&rk,  there  \t^,  bo  frir  as  wc^  know,  no  evidence  whatever. 
There  is  some  direct  evidence,  and  much  indirect,  for  the 
opinion  (no  new  one,  though  not  established)  that  the 
AthjeniBn  *  Poetry  of  Homer '  was  sLrbBtantially  identical 
with  what  is  otherwise  kmjwu  as  the  *  Cyclus '  the  '  Circle  ' 
or  *  Bound " — either  with  the  whole  of  it  or  with  some  part* 
This  wraa  a  sort  of  history,  in  epic  verse,  beginning  ivitfa 
the  be^nning  of  the  world*  and  carried  down  throug'h 
the  heroic  age  of  the  Theban  and  the  Trojan  wai-e  until 
the  end  of  the  latter  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
knowii  to  UH  mainly  by  a  partial  abstract*  dating  probably 
from  the  fifth  century  A*t>..  when  it  issaid  to  have  been  still 
extent  It  wae  at  all  events  extant  and  notorious,  though 
tittle  read,  in  the  lloiirinhing  ages  of  ancient  learning. 
It  is  deerribed  as  a  narrative  conttnnoue  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  gucb,  apparently,  as 
we  posB^Hft  them,  were  piirts  of  the  story,  standing  in 
Ibeir  proper  places.  The  exact  dimensions  of  the  whole 
are  uncertain,  but  were  certainly  vastt  mnch  larger  than 
ihe  two  eit«nt  poenis  put  together.  W©  are  positively 
teJd*  that  the  whole,  the  *  Circle  ^  as  such,  was  regarded 
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aa  the  work  of  Homer  by  '  the  ancients/  a  BtAtement  which 
can  meso  aothing  but  that  it  was  so  regjirded  In  the 
ftbctb  teutory  ;  for  before  that  time  there  was  no  history 
of  literBture,  or  established  opinion  about  eueh  matters, 
and  for  all  lat«ir  tiraeis  we  Lave  proof  that  part,  and  most, 
of  the  ■  Circle '  was  not  generally  accepted  aa  '  Homer/ 
Moreover,  in  the  sixth  century,  when  the  legends  were 
»Lill  regardisd  an  mjittflr  of  fact,  the  compilation  of  Buch  a 
poetical  history,  if  there  were  material  for  it,  would 
eommand  interest,  whereas  in  later  times  it  would  have 
been  futile  and  out  of  date.  In  short,  unleea  the  Athenian 
'  Homer'  of  tho  sixth  r.entury  was  the  *  Cycle/  we  cannot 
eoneeive  how  the  Cycle  came  into  existence,  or  was  pre- 
served, or  gut,  as  it  certainly  did,  tbe  name  of  '  Homer/ 

Further,  this  supposition  at  once  explains  and  accords 
with  tho  tradition,  that  tbe  Athenians  of  that  age  not 
merely  adopted  or  compil**cI,  but  '  arranged '  their  collec- 
tiou.  This  detail  does  nut  appear  in  the  autboritieB 
chronologicaUy  nearest.  Neither  Lycurgus,  for  instaBoOi 
Dor  the  Platonic  'Hipparuhus"  ssyeso;  they  speak  mtsrcJy 
of  adoption  and  conipilatioii.  But  tlieir  ImiguH^e  in  nu 
way  excludes  an  arrangement  or  redaction,  a^  alleged  by 
others,  principally  by  Cicei<o  in  the  first  century  BiC^  and 
by  Pausaolas  in  the  second  century  A.D.  These  state- 
ments, that  Pisi&tratus  arrariged  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
have  been  treated  by  &omo,  in  the  modern  controversy, 
nrith  a  kind  and  degree  of  t^cepticism  which,  if  applied 
inipartialiy,  would  make  astouii«hing  hole^  in  ancient 
huttory,  chiefly  because  they  have  been  supposed,  quite 
tuuieeessarily  and  erroneously,  as  we  hold,  to  apply 
directly  and  specially  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyasey,  and, 
if  accepted,  to  prejudice  the  4|Ue«tiou  how  tho^e  two 
poemswere  composed*  But  the  statements  relato  to  '  the 
poeow'  or  'poetry  of  Homer/  by  which,  if  ihey  are  well- 
fooodcd  and  df^scend  from  the  sixth  century,  must  be 
meant  what  was  then  so  account<^d  and  called.  Wo  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  (though  the  wiKlesit  expedieote  have 
been  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  the  txiitclusion)  that  they 
da  deecend  from  the  natural  flourc<v  the  Athenian  anli- 
quAriee  of  the  fourth  and  third  r^^ntunes,  who  were  in 
touch,  by  a  solid  train  of  liti^rary  tiiuUEloin  with  the  time 
of  the  alleged  arrangement. 

In  some  sense,  iudeod,  iu  ordt^r  to  be  made,  the  Cyele 
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must  have  cxiHteti  earlier,  since  it  is  never  eaid  that  the 
Athenians  actually  composed  tlieir  "Homer/  But  the 
situation  and  thu  operation  are  not  hard  to  conceive  in 
»  natural  way.  We  caa  readily  undersUind  and  explain 
thorn  up  to,  or  rather  dowii  from,  a  certain  point.  The 
material  was  poetry,  in  the  conventlDual  epie  style,  which 
had  been  composed,  and  hitherto  diffused,  by  professional 
reciters  or  etory-tollere,  principally,  it  would  seem,  in 
Ionic  Asia,  The  subjects  were  taken  from  a  fommon 
stock  of  popular  and  niori-  or  less  harmonious  legend. 
If  W6  osEume  the  creation  of  some  specially  successful 
and  authoritative  poem — an  Iliad  or  a  Thebaid — em- 
bodying a  part  of  the  story,  the  production  of  other 
poems  closely  related  to  it,  prefaces,  contiouationa,  and 
8iipplenienta.ry  incidents,  would  be  the  natural  course  of 
things  in  th«  circumstiiiicea,  the  natural  effect  of  a  double 
desire  in  the  story-tellers  to  give  their  audiences  some- 
thing novel  yet  easily  intelligible.  Such  a  process,  given 
the  assumed  nucleus  or  nuclei,  woiiM  produce  a  mass  of 
poems  tending  to  constitute,  though  not  actually  con- 
Gtitnting,  such  a  history  as  the  Cycle  was.  If  they  were 
collected,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  selection,  some 
correction,  adaptation,  and  a  little  composing  of  con- 
nexions and  completions,  to  make  up  a  total  having  aa 
much  consistency  (far  from  perfect)  as  the  Cytile  seema 
to  have  had.  But,  for  the  actual  production  of  the 
history,  the  arrangement  or  redaction  would  be  an  indis- 
pensable factor.  It  could  not  aetuallj'  come  into  esiat- 
enee  as  a  complete  thing,  and  much  le^s  could  it  be  pre- 
wnred,  under  conditions  couceivable  [to  say  nothing  of 
evidence)  in  the  seventh  century  or  earlier.  The  Athenian 
educAtioDal  nioveiiipnt  ^jupplic^dt  it  appeal^,  what  wan 
requisite  for  the  production,  and  the  public  sanction  of 
Athene;  what  was  requisite  for  the  preservation. 

All  this  process,  however,  assumes,  as  a  stfirtmg- point, 
the  authoritative  and  stimulating  nucleus  or  nuclei;  it 
aaaumee,  for  tho  Trojan  part  of  thu  Cycle,  the  existence 
Riwt  of  BomBthlng  like  an  Iliad  and  something  like  an 
Odyavey.  Assuredly  neither  of  these  poems,  such  as 
they  now  are,  could  be  produced,  by  such  operations 
as  are  attributed  or  attributable  to  Pisistratus,  out  of 
pieces  having  originally  no  other  connexion  than  a 
B«oenU  agreement  in   the  story  and  a  similar  conveu- 
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tkmiml  wtyyt.     In  both.  th« 

im  i^r  Ux>  wtvoo^  fior  uv^    m^  lot  «•  ooo*  mmnc 

■rs  oxMtJuUlj  diicnMBd  and  cntkassd  as  if  thiy  ^d,  that 
rUMCBOM  '  ATTai^ad '  the  I£^  «r  ik  OiIjmij  The 
driair  AfTSAgttd,  and  in  a  «aa«»  >nififrtajfl,  bj  the 
Athnduw  WW- the  Poetsy  cf  Honv;  hy^  whocAi  «B  ni  aB 

•renU  n^errtnnd  Uke  'Qfcle.'  Aod.  vitk  thM  madetrtiuid- 
loiC  hnre  oo  diSenl^  in  ■'^f  ■*'^  the  Teeofd.  It  s 
pOTteUjr  «oiiiiil«iU  with  the  veeotd  toin|ifniri  ihnt  th* 
Diad  was  nJopt^J.  ««  &  psfl  or  n  rhaptar  ki  the  C7*cle, 
exncUjr  30  it  pnorkraal j  «xist«d  and  wna  rwlgjnalljf  crofttad 
bjr  n  mngi^  notbor,  Wheth^  tins  vma  00^  or  wm«  aoC 
VLuii  bs  dfltflnninnd  not  b;^  the  ivoord,  b^  I7  ths  int«nul 
•vidMee  of  the  poen. 

But,  boforo  we  torn  to  this.  Let  as  eaj'  m  word  or  two 
none,  ftr«t  of  the  Cjrrle  and  itA  titie  or  tiilast  nnd  then  of 
the  critical  proocas  vbicb  eToIred  irxmt  it  the  War  aad 
Boodem  coseepcion  of  'Homer*  •«  eooMting  of  Uke 
Uifrd  and  Cfaa  Odj^ae/.  Tlie  poetiy  oM  of  which  the 
Cycle  waa  made  aeema  to  hare  been  genetvllj  recited 
and  eireuhUed,  all  of  it,  aa  &non>inoaa.  In  the  abeenoe 
of  libniriea,  hiHtonea,  biogr&phioa,  and  acbul&r^iip,  it  is 
likeljr  that  the  audiences  of  tbe  rcciteiB  were  little  iater- 
eat^  in  the  question  of  antborship.  If  any  nanie  was 
^ven.  Homer,  author  probably  of  some  determinant 
Dscleiw,  an  Iliad  or  Tbebaid.  had  tbe  credit  of  alL 
The  oollectjon,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  bore  hia  naaie,  at 
all  event*  in  popular  parlaoce,  aa  'the  Poetry  of  Homer.* 
But  we  iiiui»t  not  predutne  that  the  collectot^  either  bv- 
Ueved  in  tbe  ninglo  authoTBhip  of  the  coUecdon,  or  ereu 
wamtnted  tho  name. 

For  anything  that  appears  to  the  coatrary,  the  appel- 
lation 'cyol^^'  or  *  circle'  may  be  as  old  as  the  thing; 
and,  though  thifl  is  not  generoUy  suppoeed,  wq  think  it 
probable,  for  this  raafion.  The  attempta  to  explain  the 
uaoie^clrcle'from  the  content  or  form  of  the  work  appear 
lo  uj»  ^hog&ihur  unaatisfactory.  A  thing  is  not  '  circular' 
bucauHo  it  ij4  large,  or  full,  or  compact,  cximpendiousL, 
complete.  Huch  applicatioiis  of  the  nanie  are  cited,  but 
can  ba  explained  onLyby  false  analogy,  from  resembtanoOi 
In  the  poiritfl  noUwl,  to  something  which  waa  called  "ctrcJ©  ' 
for  BoiAO  better  and  proper  reason-    Such  a  reaaon,  for 


tho  A^enian  collection,  exists,  not  in  the  book  itgelf,  but 
ut  the  purposed  for  which  it  was  used  and  iutundei).  It 
wae  to  be  tanght  and  to  be  atudied  aa  a  coure«  of  road- 
lag;  and  the  course,  Mee  presume,  when  finished,  was  to 
be  begun  again.  It  was  *the  circki '  in  whii*h  st^udy  was 
to  revolve.  And  similarly  ^th  the  recitation  at  the 
Panathensaa.  More  than  one  of  our  autborities,  in 
meDtioRfn^  this,  ^lievAQeti  that  the  reciULtiun  M/im  '  by  way 
€)f  resumption/  one  recitation  beginning  where  the  last 
ended.  This  detail,  otherwise  unimportAnt,  is  essential 
if  tbd  ordinance  referred  1o  the  Cyole  of  which  only  a 
small  part  could  possibly  be  given  upon  a  single  occasion. 
Here  aUo  the  ppocooding  was  *  circular';  succoasivc  parts 
were  to  be  taken,  until  all  had  been  taken,  and  then 
da  cupo.     Such,  we  suppose,  was  the  original  dc?4i)^n. 

But  neither  these  uses  of  tho  Cycle,  nor  the  ascription 
to  Homer,  could  long  survive  the  effects,  infinitely 
greater  than  can  have  been  fore^teeu,  of  the  educational 
movement.  The  literature,  which,  under  tho  new 
stimulus,  was  produced  at  Athens  in  a  single  century^ 
was  aJone  suflitrit^nt  to  exduile.  by  coinpetttion,  from 
general  notice  so  vast  a  body  of  antique  etory.  And 
critactam,  even  the  moat  rudimentary,  as  pooh  as  it 
extfltdd^  niust  demur  to  the  attribution  of  all  to  a  single 
anthorship.  In  Herodotus,  about  a  century  after  Hippar- 
ohu5,  we  find  that  the  cutting  down  has  already  gone 
far.  The  alUiaione  of  Herodotus  to  the  subject  are  just 
irhat  we  might  expect  them  tobe,  if.prtmn/^tc/f  and  apart 
from  critifijrim,  '  Homer  '  wad  the  Cycle*  He  givca,  quite 
incidentally,  a  reason  why  the  'Cypria'  (part  of  the 
Trojan  story  in  the  Cycle)  should  uot  be  reckoned  as 
Homer's — namely,  a  disagreement  with  the  Iliad,  Why 
ilmightbe,  he  does  not  think  necessary  to  specif^'.  He 
i[p«akj4  as  if  it  ivas  in  ^  Homer,'  art  '  Titus  Andrcnfcua  '  or 
•Henry  VI'  ia  in  'Sbakespearop'  Already,  for  Herodotua, 
the  Thebaid  itself  is  doubtful  'Homer';  and,  in  short, 
wa  are  well  oti  the  way  to  the  point  at  which  eonuoon 
opinion  stopped— that  the  Iliad  and  Odysaey  only,  or 
almost  only,  are  '  Homer/  It  is  noticeable  that  Herodotus 
pretends  to  no  external  information  about  authorship; 
and  it  i»,  to  say  the  leasts  doubtful  whether  any  trust- 
worthy diecoveries  of  that  kind  were  made  later.  No 
nich  supposition  is  needed   to  explain   the   result.     The 
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Iliad  and  tbo  Odyssey  were  left  to  Hoiuer  because 
they  ^were  the  best  parta  of  bis  putative  work.  No  more 
was  left  to  him,  becjiusc  tb!a  wilh  quite  enough  to  a&slgu 
to  one  man.  Kejectiou  went  no  fui^ther  (though  some 
wished  to  go  further  and  divide  the  t^^o  poems)  because 
the  two  together  did  not  r^eem  clei^rly  too  much. 

The  next  step,  as  might  be  expected*  was  to  distribute 
tbo  rejected  masa  among  supposed  authors.  This  we 
need  not  and  cannot  here  follow  out.  The  attributions 
are  extremely  suflpicious,  for  reasons  which  have  often 
been  etuted»  The  very  names  of  the  alleged  poets  are 
not  mentioned,  none  of  them»  we  believe,  in  uny  extant 
work  of  the  lifth  century,  when  tlio  poetiy  afterwards 
assigned  to  them  was  still  popular-  Tliis  may  be  ex- 
plicable, but  it  is  odd-  The  aseignationa  vary,  and 
were  never  generally  efltablished.  We  aro  probably  best 
advised  if  we  follow  the  more  cautious  criticB  of  anti- 
quity, and  treat  as  anonymous  all  parts  of  the  Cycle 
which  we  do  not  choui^e  to  call  *  Houier/ 

Such,  in  very  brief  and  summary  statement,  is  the 
record  as  we  understand  it»  And  now  to  the  mam 
question.  When  the  Cycle  was  collected,  arranged,  and 
made  up,  what,  if  anything,  was  done  to  the  Iliad,  or 
to  the  Odysaey?  I^oasibly  nothing,  or  nothing  of  im- 
portance. So  say  the '  defenders  of  unity ' ;  and  the  record 
proves  DoLking  to  the  continryn  If  we  hold  otherwise,  aa 
most  at  present  do,  it  is  bceau^o  the  poems,  both  of 
them,  or  at^  all  events  the  Iliad,  exhibit  peculiarities 
for  which,  as  we  think,  nothing  will  fairly  account 
except  an  artificial  and  rather  violent  process  dceij^ed  to 
accommodate  them,  as  parts,  to  such  a  quasi -historical 
compilation  an  the  Cycle  w:lh. 

We  take  an  instance  from  the  litad,  a  familiar 
inatance,  though  we  shall  £tate  it  partly  in  our  own  way. 
The  Gi'ceks,  for  want  of  Achilles,  are  defeated  and  driven 
to  their  ships,  to  which  the  Trojans  are  actually  beginning 
to  set  fire.  At  this  cnsis  Patroclus  persuades  Achilles  to 
let  him  lead  the  MyrmidonH  to  the  rescue.  The  scene 
U  a  turning-point  in  the  story,  and  the  narration  of  it 
vivid  and  unforgettable.  We  proceed.  Patroclus,  after 
soma  triuniphs,  u  slain,  and  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
which  he  wore,  is  lost.  To  replace  it,  Theti.s  obtains  new 
armour  from  UephiesLiia,  to  whom,  in  makiug  her  request^ 
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ehe  naturftUj^  ret^ount^  the  lose  and  the  cause  of  iti 
tha  eeading  forth  of  Patroclua  by  AulUUna  (Iliad,  xviii, 
44{}),  But  to  nur  Hurpr'iHn  nhe  relattw  tbin,  not  f\M  vre  ivere 
shown  it  before,  bub  with  utterly  different  circomstAuiseSi 
According  to  hor,  the  Ureoks  wore  belGa^orod,  and  30 
hard  presaed  tliat  they  coutd  not  go  out  or  sully  from 
their  camp.  Thereupon  certain  elders  approached 
Achilles  ivith  entreaties  and  ^Lfts.  Ho  refused  to  give  aid 
himself,  but  armed  Patroclus  and  sent  him  with  a  strong 
force  tu  the  warn  The  two  acroiint-H  are  m^Tiiferttly  not 
discrepant  merely,  but  absolutely  different  in  couception. 
Both  are  clear;  both  give  ell'euitive  Bitiaattons;  on  the 
one  side  the  extreme  cnsi^  of  firiug  the  ships*  the  en- 
treaty of  Patrochis,  and  the  sudden  ruah  to  the  rescue ; 
on  the  other  side  the  beleuguerment  und  the  solemn 
embassy.  In  either  way  the  thing  might  well  hapjien, 
but  by  no  possibility  in  both  at  once. 

Now,  if  the  'Making  of  the  Armour'  wae  designed  as  a 
8^uel  to  the  '  Spending  nf  PatrorliLs  " — a^of  course  it  wjih  if 
our  Iliad  comet*  front  one  author — why  do  they  not  agree? 
It  ia  surely  idle  to  plead  nc^hgence  or  a  lapse  of  memory. 
Lapses  are  common,  but  not  o£  this  magnitude  or  kind. 
Why  should  tiie  narrator  forget  completely  u  Ht^ne  which 
no  reader  can  forget,  a  principal  moment  in  his  story? 
Why  should  he  reconstruct  it  ?  What  put  into  his  head 
the  new  scene  and  the  tmpnssihle  enilwissy?  Nor  can  it 
be  a  ease  of  interpolation*  The  second  account  is  no  loose 
ov  inacetirate  or  garbled  version  of  the  first,  but  a  com- 
plet4?  uml  self-consistent  reconstruction,  with  new  circum- 
otancee  and  a  ditl'erent  purpose.  Nor  does  it  help  at  all 
ply  to  make  a  distinction  of  authors,  and  assign  the 
[ftking  of  the  Armour'  to  a  now  hand.  If  the  new 
hand  mc^ant  his  work  for  a  continuation  of  the  other^s, 
h«  would  have  told  the  previous  incident  as  he  found  it. 
Hs  woiihl  be  even  less  likely  to  reeoustruct  the  H(;ene  than 
the  original  parrator,  because  more  conscious  of  his 
obligations  as  a  continuator. 

Twidt  the  matter  a*4  we  may,  the  obvious  and  natural 
euifposition  is,  that  the  ^Making  of  the  Armour'  was 
composed  by  5ome  one  who  had  before  him,  or  rather 
b^^hind  him.  the  'Sending  of  Patroclus'  described  as  he 
describes  it.  The  'Makiug  of  the  Armour'  should  be 
|>ttrt  of  an  Iliad  in  which  the  ^Sending  of  Patroolus' 
VoLKW.— ftTo.  4Iff.  F 
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was  told  acconliiig'  to  the  '  embassy-version '  (ao  to  name 
it),  and  not.  as  in  the  ext^iut  book,  according  to  the  'fire- 
version/  And  the  question  ib,  here  and  repeatedly  ebe- 
wliera,  when,  by  whom,  and  aliove  all  why,  was  a  com* 
pound  made,  which  takes  the 'Sending'  from  one  vereioQ 
and  the  *  Making  of  the  Armour '  frooi  another,  and  com- 
bines without  reconciling  them. 

Another  example,  recurring  throughout  the  work,  is 
the  ever*changing  aspect  of  the  Greek  camp,  now  not 
fortified,  or  fortified  at  must  with  a  ditch,  now  with  a 
rampart  hastily  rua  up  in  consequeoce  of  the  defection  of 
Achil]ee»  and  uow  agrun  with  a  wall  as  great  and  eolid  as 
that  of  Ti-oy — the  throff  pietures  not  HUCceHHive  and  oon- 
Eiected  by  e^tplanation,  bub  assumed  and  dropped  and  re- 
aesumed  with  tacit  indifference.  Neither  far  one  com* 
poser  nor  for  a  plurality  of  conipo.^ers  is  simh  treatraent 
natural  or  (to  us)  exphcable,  if  the  composer  or  com- 
posore  wore  free  to  def^ign,  and  actuated  only  by  tbo 
motives  of  an  artist. 

The  more  conHi^iouH  we  are  of  the  unity  of  the  ^vork 
and  the  dominance  of  one  general  conception,  and  the 
more  we  are  convinced  that  all  parts  of  tlie  actual  story 
{with  perhaps  some  trifllng^  exceptiuD^i)  must  h^Lve  been 
designed  as  partR  of  a  story  closely  similar,  the  more 
puzzling  is  their  imperfect  adaptation,  Who  was  the  com- 
poser, and  what  can  liave  lieen  hia  motives,  who  took 
these  freedoms  with  his  originals,  and  took  no  more? 

Now  the  alleged  Athenian  collection  and  arrangement 
of  '  Homer'  afford  an  answer,  no  suitable  to  the  internal 
evidence  that,  if  we  had  not  such  a  tradition,  we  must 
have  invented  it.  That  is  to  eay,  we  c^n,  quite  probably, 
suppose  the  Athenian  redactors  to  f^nd  this  part  of  the 
Cycle — the  Iliad — in  such  a  condition  or  conditions  that, 
in  their  eituation  and  with  their  purposes,  thoy  would 
make  of  it  whnt  w^e  hnve- 

Take  the  case  of  the  double  *  Sending  of  Patroctus.'  Be 
it  supposed  that  [never  mind  when,  in  the  tenth  century 
ac,  or  the  thirteenth,  if  any  one  pleases)  Homer  com- 
posed the  Iliad  with  what  we  called  the  '  fir«-version '  of 
this  incidenti  the  version  of  it  which  is  first  narrated 
in  our  hook-  Let  us  call  this  Iliad  A.  Might  it  not 
presently  occur  to  a  reciter-poet,  stimulnted  by  the  ex- 
ample, that  the  ^embassy-version'  would  also  be  a  good 
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one,  giviag  a  different  opportunity?  But  the  'embaesy- 
verftinn'  requires  a  fortified  camp,  in  ivhich  the  Greeks 
ai^  '  beleaguered  '  and  unable  to  eally,  but  otherwUe  act 
&t  leisure.  Accordingly  our  second  composer  (B)  fortifies 
iraiiip.  which  (we  will  suppnMe)  A  did  not,  nnd  remodels 
ordiiigly  tboso  scenes  of  the  story  where  the  cnmp  is 
aetoally  assailed.  Also  (eupjioee  for  simplicity),  this  same 
B  inve»uta  the  "Making  of  the  Annoiir/  And,  of  i^oiirne,  there 
narrates  the  '  Sending  of  Patroclus '  according  to  his  own 
version,  with  the  embassy.  Subject  to  these  changes,  ho 
adopti^  A  bodily,  n^  why  uhould  he  not? 

Now  suppose  {we  aimpHfy  the  case,  intending  merely 
to  show  the  gencrn!  nnturo  of  the  proeoss  assumed)  thdt 
these  Iliads  A  ixnd  B,  verbally  identifHl  for  the  most  part, 
but  totally  difterent  in  the  *  embassy- vers  ion  '  and  rertnin 
connected  episodes,  come  both,  from  different  quartern, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  eollectora.     What  nbould 
they   have  done    with   them,   and   (a    diJTerent   qiieHtion) 
what  were  thoyhkelyto  do?     *Keep  both  as  they  are,' 
we  should  now  say^  and  so  would  have  said  Cieero,  or 
Aristitrehu'*,  or  Arij^totle — any  one  in  the  ages  of  erudition, 
'Both  are  mere  fictions,  and  each  good  in  its  way/     But 
in  tho  Hixth  century  the  stories  could  net  possibly  be  ao 
ectimflted.     Thig  view  was  to  he  afterwards  evolved,  by 
Thuc>'dides  and  others.prodnctsofthemovement  which  the 
collectors  were  initiating.    To  the  sixth  century,  the  Trojan 
war,  heroes,  gnds»ndall,was  a  re;Llity,  which  the  Homeric 
poems  more  or  less  exactly  represented.    Probably^  liefore 
rhe  collection,  no  one  was  clearly  t^onacious  of  the  diver- 
g^ncee-     And  what  the  pollpetors  made  and  want«d  was  a 
book  to  bo  leamb,  to  be  the  basis  of  national  instruction, 
a  history  compiled  from  the  epics,  with  the  Iliad  as  a 
part  of    it.     What   then  more  natural  and  proper  than 
Wicomhin©  the  versions  in  a  '  harmony,'  supposed  to  repre- 
•cnt  the  truth,  or  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  obtain- 
able tn  the  circumstaneefi ? 

L'pon  the^e  principleH,  between  two  totally  Incom- 
pAtible  versions  of  the  same  incident,  you  muet  choose. 
For  the  '  Sending  of  Patroclus "  w©  take  the  version  of  A, 
the '  fire-version/  discarding  that  of  B,  the  *  embasay,'  But 
thn  would  be  no  reason  for  discarding  the  '  Making  of 
the  Armour,'  an  episode  of  many  hundred  lines,  which, 
Et^  a  whole,  IS  equally  compatible  with  either  version  of 
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tbe  *  Sending.'  It  goes  in  therefore  as  ^'o  find  it ;  and  hy 
an  overeiglit,  Hin:h  tin  in  sure  t«  occnr  in  ronntrucdoiLS  of 
this  kind,  and  does  occur  in  hfLrmonicH  far  more  akilliiJ 
and  elaborate  than  could  be  commanded  by  Pieistratue, 
it  IH  allowed  i*>  L-arry  with  it.  tlio  lialf-dozeii  line^  (xviil 
4i6-Ah2)  m  which  the  *  embassy -version  '  of  the  '  trending 
IB  eummnrily  related  by  ThetiK. 

Further,  if  we  turn  to  tlm  'Setidinj^*  iUelf  (xv,  112  folh), 
we  eee  that,  though  based  mamly  oa  the  conception  (A) 
that  tho  reemtantre  of  AchHIos  is  oven'Oine  by  tlie  ISring 
of  the  s1ii[k9,  it  contains  pftssage*  which  are  not  ea*4Uy 
attributed  to  a.  poet  possessed  by  that  ctmception.  Let  the 
rcoder  peruse  what  paaeea,  or  ie  rolat-cd,  in  our  Jlind 
between  tbe  moment  when  Achilles  diacovera  tho  fipA 
and  the  uutrush  of  Patroclus  and  hie  Jueu  (xvj,  130-256), 
enpedally  the  iticidout  of  the  cup,  libation,  and  prayer 
(ib,  220  foil.),  and  coutitder  whether  thte  is  the  way  in 
which  the  thing  woult]  naturally  ho  iniajj^iued,  upon  th« 
supposition  that  the  t^hips  are  now  on  fire.  All  is  fine 
poetry,  but  ie  it  all  proper  to  the  situation  ?  Does  it  not 
Ignore  tlie  urgent  and  desperate  crisis,  and HSHume, on  tbe 
contrary,  that  there  is  no  need  for  haste  ?  But  according 
to  ThotiB  and  her  ^embaesy' version,"  there  was  no  need 
for  haste-  We  suspect  therefore  strongly,  that  here  aleo, 
akmg  with  the  %'ersion  of  A,  we  have  elements,  tut  nkuch 
as  seemed  poasible,  incorporated  by  a  barmoniat  from  the 
version  of  B- 

From  B,  or  a  closely  related  version,  comehi  also,  we 
may  naturally  suppose,  Book  ix,  the  embassy  to  Achilles, 
the  difficulties  of  which,  witbin  itself,  and  in  rolutton  to 
the  rest  of  the  work,  arc  well  known  avnd  generally  ad- 
mitted. It  lat'k?*  connexion,  it  seems  to  he  forgotten, 
and  there  are  other  doubts.  Moreover,  though  this  is  not 
genenilly  adniiU^^d,  we  ours^ilves  agree  witli  tlloso  (for 
instance,  Mr  Leaf)  who  sa,y  that  the  book  iteelf  eKhibitj< 
imperfect  barniony.  Wo  begin  with  two  ambassadors, 
but  presently  have  a  third  (Ph«ems)  who,  it  w^ould  cer- 
tainly seem,  did  nob  originally  iigure  here.  All  tliis  is 
the  more  perplexing  because  both  the  general  L-oaception 
and  the  parts  (if  they  would  but  fit)  are  magnificent.  Bui 
Arhence  and  why  did  Phoenix  come  in?  To  this  question 
wo  have  not  seen  any  satisfactory  answer.  VV^o  would 
suggest  that  he  is  one  of  tbe  '  elders "  who,  according  to 
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Thetifl,  went  as  ambassadors  to  Achillas  and  procured  tbe 
sending  of  Patroclus.  The  verNiou  B,  or  some  version 
closely  rolatod.  ccmt-ftined  two  embassies,  one  (that  wbich 
forma  the  bulk  of  Book  ix)  to  whkh  Achillea  eonreded 
nothing,  nnd  »l  siH'and,  of  'eldern'  (PhiK^Tiix  for  uiie)^  to 
whicbt  i%^  related  by  Thetis,  he  granted  the  sending  of 
PatrocOa^,  The  first  toiikl  be  adopted  iu  the  harmony 
without  olTent'e,  and  ai?<^ordingly  was:  the  fi«rand  wiw 
plainly  inadmissiblo  i  but,  upon  the  L'ommon  principles  of 
harmoDtBtd,  some  of  it,  ae  rciach  as  soemed  poseible — the 
presence  and  apeeebes  of  Phceuix^ — wh»  (imalgHTnHted 
with  the  fii^t,  '  Lbou^h  uut  without  lenvjug  t-lt^ar  traces 
of  the  joints.' 

W©  cannot  hero  work  thiw  out,  nor  do  we  pretend  that 
it  could  be  worked  out  to  any  pret'iHe  distribution  of  A 
anil  B  and  other  [ettern.  But  upon  aonio  such  hypothesis 
'WO  cat]  account  to  ourselves  for  thd  actual  relations  be- 
tween Books  IK,  ivi,  xviii  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  we  cannot 
account  for  them  upon  any  hypotho^is  which  doea  not 
somewhere  injport  a  harnionist^uo  poet,  but  the  compiler 
of  a  history. 

To  this  operation  we  should  attribute,  not  exclusively 
but  nxainly,  thofie  peculiarities  hi  which,  aa  it  seems  to  us 
sod  to  many,  the  two  epics,  or  at  all  events  the  IHad, 
are  auique.  W©  cannot  hero  ilhistrate  the  matter  iiny 
forthcn  But  this,  we  think,  is  the  cause,  for  instance,  of 
tbn  strnnge  tluT-tuation  betweeEi  diQ'ereut  conceptions  of 
ihr  scene  (the  (Ireek  cHiup).  Manifestly  this  diserepaucy, 
il  prcMfeiit  in  the  contributory  sources,  could  not  be  elim- 
[juUad  without  thorough  and  bohl  recomposition,  which 
was  not  (tin  we  apprehend)  withiu  the  design,  or  perhap^i 
th«  powers,  of  the  hanuouists.  And  above  all,  to  this 
4wse  we  a^tfign  that  characteristic  of  the  Jliad  which, 
tlou^b  some  can  ignore  it,  we  cannot  ignore.  The  main 
d«ga  is  masterly,  the  ptirts  are  almost  all  admirable — 
y^  they  do  not  fit.  Bepoatedly  the  tiire^id  seems  to  break, 
Um  Iraek  lo  be  lost ;  a.nd  we  arnve,  after  some  wauderiDg, 
at  a  &t«ige  of  progress  already  reached  before,  Such  is 
tba  natural,  the  inevitable  effect  of  a  'barmouy/  And 
(to  repeat  this  essential  point)  if  it  is  asked  why  the 
harmony  should  have  been  attempted,  and  why  it  waa 
peaeihle,  we  roply,  *  Because  the  eontributory  versions 
Were,  each  with   each,  to  a  large  extent,  not  only  coil- 
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pordrtct  in  Tuutter,  but  veil>aUy  idonticah'  Therefor© 
tbej  could  be  uoitcMl;  uiid  the  liULuric  impulse,  DaLural 
though  niislnkcD,  gave  the  motive  for  such  a  combiofltion. 

It  «aiiuot  he  proved  that  the  hnrmouismy  was  the 
^vork  uf  tha  AtheaiaiiH,  or  connected  with  tho  redactioD 
of  the  Cycle,  It  niny  conceivably  have  taken  place  else- 
where and  earlier.  Only  this  eeema  a  ^atuitous  sup- 
]K)Hitinn.  We  have  iin  tradition  siij^rgesting  iL  Tho 
required  cocditiona  of  piirpor^e  and  tneiit'al  n.ttitude  are 
uot,  we  think,  »o  likely  to  have  existed  anyu^bere  or  at 
any  time  as  in  the  pity  iind  age  of  PJsiwtratns. 

Whoever  made  the  barmouy,  he  or  they  had  doubtless 
not  the  least  intention  to  suppress  or  replace  the  ver- 
sions, or  any  expeotation  of  this  effeet.  They  made  Rueh 
an  Iliad  aft  they  wanted  for  a  new  purpo^p,  pre»<uining, 
if  they  eonsidered  the  matter,  that  others  would  circulate 
a^  before.  How  uould  it  be  foreseen  that  in  no  long 
time  the  new  education  would  make  an  altered  world, 
would  create  a  polity  and  society  novt-r  before  imnginod  ? 
That  Athena  would  for  u;^es  rule  tho  teaching  and  supply 
the  hooks  of  all  dviliHed  peoples,  ua  in  xome  degree  she 
does  to  this  day?  Thatinafewg'eDerationa  the'rhapsode' 
would  be  an  extinct  profession,  and  epic  poetry,  all  but  a 
small  reserve,  a  diug  in  the  market?  In  the  events  ^vhioh 
happened,  the  Athenian  '  Homer/  of  euurse,  obliterated 
and  extinguished  whatever  competitors  existed.  Nor 
indeed  do  we  -suppose  that  it  had  mueh  to  compete  with. 
ReH[>ectiiig  tlie  difTiision  and  iuHut^nce  of  *  Homer '  before 
the  A  theuian  movement,  much  more  is  aomctiniea  asserted 
or  assumed  than  the  evidence  warrants-  But  of  this  we 
cannut  here  speak.  We  suppose,  and  we  think  it  natural, 
that  when,  some  centuries  later,  text-criticjsni  arose,  all 
sources  for  '  Homer,'  except  those  directly  or  deriva- 
tively Athenian,  had  long  ilisajipeared. 

The  silence  of  the  ancient  text-critics  respecting  the 
Athenian  operation,  or  rather  the  fact  that  apparently 
they  djd  not  use  the  tradition  as  a  ground  for  analysis, 
and  anticipate  the  modern  ti-eatraent  of  the  Homeric 
question,  has  been  taken  by  some  as  disproving  the  opera- 
tion, or  indicating  that  it  cannot  have  been  important. 
We  do  not  see  this.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Alex- 
andrian seholars,  knowing  what  we  do  about  that  opera- 
tion, knew  little  or  nothing  more.     They  seem  to  have 
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hat  the  Athenian  Uiad,  their  Htad,  was  8ul> 
stantiaUj  the  work  of  one  author,  desceDding,  in  the 
EQuDDer  of  tranemi&eion  familiar  to  themBelveH,  from  a 
remote  prehistoric  antiquity.  If  they  so  assuDie<l  without 
warranty  they  only  did  what  has  been  done  hy  many 
moderns  far  more  experienced  than  they  in  research 
and  criticism- 

With  reftpecti  ta  tJie  Odyssey,  we  admit  of  course  that 
the  traces  in  it  of  a  *  hurmoQiflt,'  if  any,  arc  f&r  fewer  and 
leas  eonviociug  than  those  in  the  Uiad.  Were  tt  not 
for  the  Iliad,  they  wiiuM  hardly  havi^  heen  Huripected. 
Nevertheless,  the  analyata  of  the  Odysaey  do  seem  to 
have  proved  that^  at  leaat  in  some  plocea^  the  treat- 
ment of  materialvi  is  harnioiiistic.  There  are  some  mere 
auturce,  notahJy  in  the  ^Hlayin^  of  the  Suitors'  and  the 
exchange  there  of  the  bow  for  the  spear.  As  to  a 
cuDimon  autbiu-nhip  for  lU&H  and  Odyntiey,  or  ratlier 
for  an  iliod  and  an  Odysoey,  that  ia  a  matter  beyond 
the  eeope  of  this  article. 

Now  it  will  he  seen,  and  wo  would  specially  insist, 
that  the  question  we  have  been  considering,  whether  the 
actual  state  of  the  epics,  or  either  of  thonif  is  partly  the 
result  of  a  'harmony,'  haa  no  necessary  bearing  what- 
ever on  many  of  the  issues  wliicli  t«tuiJerits  of  Humer 
debate.  It  i^  on  tlii^  point  cepcciallyt  wo  think,  that 
eocitroveray  tend^  to  confusion  and  prejudice.  A  harmon- 
istjc  theory  of  the  Iliad  implies  nothing  whatever,  per 
«e,  as  to  the  dato  and  origin  of  the  9uppo?ied  componentt^, 
or  the  value  of  any  part,  or  of  the  whole,  ae  evidence  upon 
customs,  culture,  and  other  Much  topicHp  If  it  were  ever 
wo  completely  proved  that  our  book  was  made  in  the 
«isth  century  b.c.  by  a  mechanical,  or  partly  niechanic«l, 
amBl^mation  of  versionM,  all  the  verHiuns,  and  every 
•ubetantiai  part,  migbt  none  the  less  be  as  ancient  and 
a#  nearly  contemporaneous  a«  we  please  to  suppose. 
W«  oarselvea  tliink  it  probable  (so  far  ari,  in  conditions 
«liaiDBt  'wholly  unknown,  one  tbing  can  be  more  probable 
Ihaa  another)  that  the  components  of  the  Iliad  do 
nuinly  belong  to  a  time  more  nan^owly  limited  than 
BOtne  analytita  would  T^u^^e^L,  and  that  what  we  called 
tbo  'versionB,'  thoae  that  lasted  and  determined  the 
•rentual  product,  all  followed  at  no  great  distance  upon 
that  of  Homer,  the  orighial  designer.     At  all  eveutci  thia 
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may  be  aa;  and  the  questipti  between  unitarian  and 
harmonist  ought  not  to  be  affected,  as  it  frequently 
ifl,  by  arguments  or  theories  about  date.  For  example^ 
the  diffi-rtiut  viewti  ubout  the  Homeric  amioiir,  and 
whether  it  lepresentt^  a  reality  or  a  conventional  con- 
fusion, aro  all  oE  them  consistent  wth  a  harmoniatic 
LLeorj'  respettiug  the  |i^eue>4ia  of  the  existing  text. 

NeedWh  to  way.  wr  do  not  offer  the  above  aa  a  proof, 
but  merely  aa  a  statement,  of  the  por^itiou  from  whi<di 
we  view  the  various  treatments  of  the  subject.    Turning 
now  to  Mr  Murray,   we  find   him   so  far  at  one  with  U9 
that  hid  view  of  the  Iliad — ^hia  book  seldom  touches  the 
Odyeaey — is  analytic.      He  dees    not   accept   It  for  the 
work  of  one  j>aet  preserved  by  a  nornutl  process  of  tradi- 
tion,    But  of  hie  positive   doctrine  we  ore  left  in  soma 
doubt.     In   tliia    complicated    matter   niisunderHtanding 
19  easy  ;   but  Mr   Murniy  would  himself,  we    think,  difl- 
claim  having  propouuded  a  compJeto  theory.     Ho  deals 
but  littl<jwith  the  pecuharities  of  the  extant  text.     He 
is  mahdy  occupied  in  reconstructing,  by  deduction   from 
such  evidence  ae  there  ib,  the  general  conditions  in  which 
the  Homeric   mind,  so  to  say,  Wivs   developed,  and  the 
iegendrt  w*^re  purified,  elevated,  fjirried  on,  to  the  point 
which  the  epics  exiiihit-     lie  woidd  till  up.  by  reasoned 
imagination,  the  dark  interval  between  tho  historic  civil' 
isation  of  Greece  and  that  older  culture  which  the  i4pade 
has  reeontly  revealed.      He  would  show  what  were  the 
lines  of  change^  and  in  what  sort  of  way  old  stories  wero 
expanded  or  corrected  to  express  new  beliefs,  and,  more 
or  less  consciously,  to  promote   improvement.     So  lon^ 
aa  we  keep  to  this   point   of  view,  and  think  of    ideas 
rather   than   hooka,  wo  find  Mr  Murray  full  of   eugges- 
tiou,  and,  for  the  most  part,  iis  ronviucing  as  the  cimdi- 
tions   permit.     In   particular,  we  agree   with   him    that 
storieH  and  poems  were,  at  some  time  or  times,  corrected 
with    definite    ethical    purpose,    and  that   traces  of   ifuch 
correction  may  be  found  in  Elomer. 

Hut  after  all,  there  are  the  books,  the  extant  poems, 
with  their  enigmatical  unity  and  disunity :  and  w^ith  nome 
theory  of  their  origiu  and  hiatory,  as  books,  investigation 
must  logically  hogin.  What  Mr  Murray  would  eay  about 
the  Iliad  in  this  respect,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand,  is 
that  it  is  a  growth  produced  by  the  rebandllug  of  :iuc- 
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i,  who  imparted  episoUes  uail  topic**  According 
to  their  different  interet^to,  but  all  of  them  with  the 
motives  and  freedom  of  a  etory-t^Uer,  He  does  not 
fi*e  uccttsion*  or  at  leawt  we  do  not  ^>ercoive  tliat  he  tloe!«i 
for  nay  operation  of  the  kind  ivhich  we  have  described 
Bs  barmotiistic.  It  ia  eonatfitent  with  thi-*,  aud  well 
Mteinplifies  the  §co])e  and  limitd  of  hiH  treatmtfut,  that 
about  Athetir4  aud  it»  tradition  he  has  nothing  to  ^ay. 
The  final  purpose  of  the  poem  as  it  standt^ — ^here  he  is 
definite — wua  to  he  recrlted,  L^uinpletely  ttnd  as  n  whole, 
at  a  public  festival— Bome  Ionian  festival,  wo  are  to 
anppo^e;  this  it  was  that  fixed  the  Limit  of  expan^^ion 
&nd  pre^Tiribed  the  scale. 

If  this  be  the  proposition^-and  it  is  at  all  events  a 
view  which  is  held — what  we  should  fmy  to  it  may  bo 
inferred  from  our  previou<4  stat^menU  It  is  a  possible 
theory,  whether  true  or  nut,  of  the  Odyssey.  As  applied 
to  the  Iliad,  it  does  not  cover  the  facts.  It  does  not 
oceaunt,  so  far  as  we  see,  either  for  the  number  or  the 
kind  of  disLocatious  which,  beneatith  its  unity»  the  story 
presODta.  It  may  cover  the  few  caaea  whith  Mr  Murray 
ha«  room  to  cite,  but  will  not  etreteh  to  the  require- 
ments. His  method,  in  the  last  re«ort,  evndea,  though  of 
ccmTBe  he  fully  comprehends,  the  phenomenon  of  'sutures/ 
He  invokes  comparison  with  the  analyj^ia  of  the  Old 
TesUuneut;  and  in  one  respect,  at  all  events,  that  is 
Mggestive.  The  critical  work  there  accomplished  begins 
(wa  apprehend)  from  a  record  about  u  book,  and  rests 
upon  n^eerEairied  hiHtoriofil  conditions,  exphiining,  or  t^up- 
poaed  to  explaia,  a  peculiar  development*  That  is  how 
\m  muAt  proceed,  to  reach  any  positive  concluslonf  in  the 
c»e  of  Homer. 

Wh<*thar  festival-i-eeitation,  aa  such,  will  account  for 
vorkff  on    the  scale    of  the  Iliad  and  Odysaeyi  we  have 
d«d>tA.     We  should  suppose  them  for  this  puqtoHe  fur 
loo  long;   our  hypotheti(.-iLl  'veracious'  would  offer  some- 
tkjn^  more   practicable.     The   e?ctaut  books,   we  think, 
were  made  to  be  read  or   recited  privately.     It  should, 
iiuwever,  be  observed  that  on  t\usi  head  of  the  oig'uioent 
the  defender^j  of  unity  huve  a  plauF^ible  case*      Accord- 
dig  (O  Mr  Laoj^,  the  poeni^  were  planned  for  recitation, 
mumed  night  after  ni^ht,  hi  thu  hallfi  of  feudal  loi-ds, 
«t  the  immensely  remote  epoch,  a  miiieuiiiuui  and  more 
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B.C.,  which  they  describe.  If  the  unity  of  autfaotiihip 
were  otherwise  defensible,  that  might  very  well  be  so. 

In  his  receut  hcjuk,  '  Ht^mer  and  hin  Age/  Mr  Lang  is 
mainly  oci^upied  with  another  part  of  the  caae.  He  seeks 
to  show,  its  n^ainrit  the  *  expansionist'  arpnnients,  that 
the  t-iilbure,  the  Kta.te  of  Bociety  and  habits  of  life,  de- 
scribed in  the  two  extant  epics,  is  natural,  consiatent,  and 
drawn  from  the  eamo  reality.  In  politicfl,  law,  oustoro, 
]koii8eH,  dresfl,  armour,  and  tto  on.  the  Iliad  iinil  Odysuey 
are,  he  holds,  concordant  throughout,  with  euch  minute 
and  rare  ex(?eptione  an  may  properly  be  attributed  to  the 
(ronimon  accidents  of  text^transmission.  There  is  no 
deliberate  an;haisui,  suceesaful  or  uUBUCcessful ;  thero  is 
no  involuntary  or  conventional  confusion,  such  ae  cxpan- 
sioniHts  allego,  bet^eeD  the  c^ustoms  of  different  ag«fi. 
From  this,  if  true^  it  follows  of  eoursB  thiit  all  parts  of 
the  poemfi  are  approxioiately  of  the  eamo  date;  they 
(^Fhnnot  have  grown,  by  additionf^,  insertions,  and  so  forth, 
under  the  hands  of  suiTesaive  conipoaers,  spaced  over  a 
period  of  eovera]  centuries. 

Now  with  this  part  of  the  controversy  our  main 
position,  as  we  have  before  eicplained,  is  not  in  the  least 
concerned.  We  do  not,  for  the  present  purpoao,  either 
assert  or  deny  expansion  ;  etill  less  do  wo  aasume  that 
expansion,  if  such  tliere  was,  extended  over  a  long 
period.  What  we  say  is  that,  expansion  or  no  expansion. 
the  extant  Iliad,  at  all  events,  exhibits  the  phenomena 
of  a  harmony,  the  quasi-historical  combination  of  ver- 
i^ious  partly  inconLpatihle  and  not  di^i^iied  for  union. 
Whether  the  versions  were  narrowly  or  widely  separated 
in  time  of  origin  is  a  distinct  enquiry.  And  the  nearer 
they  were»  and  the  mure  coiicotdaiit  therefore  in  natural 
and  conventional  colour,  the  easier  and  the  moro  tempt- 
ing would  be  the  oporation  of  the  harmonist.  For  thia 
i^ason,  and  for  others,  we  doubt,  as  we  said  before. 
whether  the  development  of  versions,  or  of  those  versions 
which  lasted  and  contributed  to  the  final  result,  cjin 
have  been  distributed  over  so  long  a  time  as  some  would 
assume.  And,  if  Mr  Lang  has  proved  that  all  contributory 
compositions  must  have  been  nearly  contemporaneous, 
be  it  so  ;  we  are  more  than  content. 

Whether  he  has  proved  this  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
say.     The  controversy,  what  with   doubts  arising   upon 
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tho  mterpretatirin  of  Homeric  tenna  or  hinguage,  doubU 
and  differences  distracting  euough  between  archieolo^ats 
reepoctiQg  the  import  of  thoir  '  Bade,"  and  a  third 
set  of  doubts  nbout  literary  eonditioQB  Hupposabl©  in 
timeH  and  plnce?^  totally  bl'uik  of  record,  is  at  preaeott 
we  HUspcct,  irroconcilablo.  Mr  Lhti^  makes  many  pood 
points ;  and  his  caae,  in  thia  part*  In  eutitled  to  that 
tlHftt-onglt  exarninntion  and  «imwi?r  from  the  other  side, 
for  »'hich  he  presecft  in  a  subsequent  article-* 

But.  when  we  turn  to  othor  pact**,  (Mjuftlly  e8§entiul, 
of  hie  argnmeut  fur  ttingle  autborMhip,  our  feeling  always 
M  tfaats  in  reality,  he  begs  the  questioii.  He  maintains, 
if  WB  do  not  mistuker  that  there  is  no  difficult^'  in  enp- 
posing  the  Iliad,  as  we  have  it>  to  tie  the  work  of  one 
poet ;  that  the  Alleged  dialocationn,  wanderings,  incon- 
sifltenciee  of  the  story,  ao  far  as  they  exist  at  all,  are 
Dotbing  more  than,  from  common  experience,  we  mi^ht 
natnrally  expect  in  a  single  author.  When  he  cutnes  to 
establJEh  tbis  in  detail,  his  procedure  is,  to  take  the 
allegationA  separately,  and  to  ask,  in  each  ease,  whether 
H  10  inconceivahle  that  the  disirrepnnry  (if  ullowed}  is  due 
to  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  single  coinposern  On 
these  linefl  we  may  make  short  work.  Hardly  any  error 
whnt^rer  of  this  sort  is  iiK^inceivuble,  and  hardly  any, 
by  itself,  can  be  improbAbteH  It  would  be  nothing  at  all 
that,  once  in  a  way.  Homer  should  forget  that  his  Greek 
mnip  bad  a  vraW.  We  could  scarcely  call  it  inconceivable 
that,  havin)^  huiiaelf  der*cribed  the  'Sending  of  Pfttroclus ' 
wilh  one  sot  of  eircum^tancos,  ho  should  make  his  Thetis 
reUte  it  with  a  totally  diftftrent  set.  If  such  flaws 
were  few  and  mirscellaneous,  nnd  if  there  were  external 
testimony  to  the  single  authorship,  we  would  pass  them 
witbotit  a  murmur.  Mr  Lung  always  does  argue  on  this 
bnad  aa  if  they  were  few,  a»  if  they  bad  no  apparent 
ivlfttion  to  one  anoMier,  and,  nbovo  all.  as  if  single 
luithor^hip  were  a  ttntutn.  Any  explanation  will  ser\-e 
vbcrv  none  Ia  neceswiry;  end  consequently  Mr  Lang*a 
explanations  often  seem  to  tis  hardly  serious. 

We  wili  give  one  specimen.  In  Book  ix  the  Greek 
camp  has  a  wall  (vv.  (ii>-S7V  At  the  beginning  of  Book  x, 
Anmemnon  at  night,  looking  from  his  tent  on  the  plain. 


*  *  Hover  Kiid  the  Crlttr^'     '  Bluikvood'H  MogAflnp,'  JnnuPTy  llMkS, 
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sees  the  'many  watch-Hrea'  of  the  Trojang.  who,  on  tliU 
particular  iiigbti  iire  camping  out  before  the  city  on  the 
flame  plum.  The  wall  ih  gone,  uh  it  iloeH  go  and  come 
throughout  the  fightiug-sceues  of  the  Iliad.  Nor  i»  thia  & 
momentary  inadvortenw) ;  for  through  the  whole  of  Book  x, 
though  it^  story  la  such  that  the  wall,  if  therp.  muat  l*e 
visible  to  the  narrator  (i*o  to  say)  constantly,  though  the 
camp-boundary  is  pasned  several  times,  never  is  there 
trat-e  of  anything  but  a  ditch.  We  aay  that,  for  a  com- 
position meant  to  be  (-ontiinjOLis  hh  il  now  stands,  this  is 
a  moE^t  unconimoii  and  snrprising  phenomenon  ;  nor  19  it 
intelligible  to  n^  that  any  one  so  far  should  disagree. 
Mr  Lang,  in  a  i^peciial  chapter  on  Book  x,  iJispoaeM  of  the 
matter  thus  ; 

'Ai^amemuoa"  hears  the  luiisicoi"  thejoyoua  Trojau  pipes  and 
flutes,"  AJid  sees  thf»  reflpoted  glow  of  their  pflmp'flrefl,  wemiist 
aiipposo,  for  he  could  not  -^^ee  the  fii'ea  themaelveB  thi-oU)^h  Ihe 
new  wrtll  of  hi^  own  eamp,  as  crillee  very  wisely  remark." 
C  Homer  and  hia  Age,*  p,  260.) 

'  Weniu^itsTippoHe/  But  how  can  wesiipposeanything 
of  the  sort  ?  '  Mann  fires '  are  not  a  glow.  If  the  |x>iut 
were  merely  that  tlie  wall  is  ignored  in  this  pat^ago,  let 
ue  say  simply  that  the  poet  forgot  it.  But  the  point  Is, 
that  the  wall  is  iguort^d  consir^Etintly  throughout  the 
Book,  and  that,  all  about  the  poem,  mmilar  trares  of 
ignorance,  re^pL^eting  this  vitally  importunt  object,  are 
found  fr(»ni  time  to  time.  If  that  is  a  phenomenon  com- 
monly observed  in  naiTtitivoa  known  to  bo  from  one 
band,  or  otherwise  designed  for  continuity,  let  eome  of 
theHe  uurrativeH  he  pi'oduced  for  eomparison. 

Nor  IS  Mr  Lang  more  satisfactory  to  urt,  wheu  he 
discusses  whut  we  call  the  Atheninn  record,  nnd  he 
calb  the  Pi^ii^trateau  legend.  His  contempt  is  fortified, 
unfortunately,  by  the  authority  of  many  excellent 
scholars ;  but  the  textfit  *^  wo  have  ^aid,  are  not  treated 
fairly.  Tt  would  be  ntucih  if  the  def^nderH  of  unity, 
and  coutroversialiata  generally,  would  perceive  that  there 
is  room  "witbuk  the  record  for  them  all.  If  Mr  Lang  can 
fibow  that  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Uiad  favours 
the  hypotheeb  of  single  authorship,  there  is  nothing 
agaioat  him  in  Cicero  and  Pausanias.  For  anything  they 
say,  or  the  reat  say,  Piaiatratus  uiuy  have  done  nothing 
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to  the  Tlia*!,  separately  and  a«  such,  except  to  purobMse 
and  have  copied  a  MR,  dating  from  the  days  of  the  original 
poet-  Only,  we  say,  homobody  muat  hovo  done  to  tho 
lliHil  what  no  nne  is  so  likely  to  have  done  as  the 
Athenians  of  the  sixth  century.  We  thhik,  indeed^  with 
Mr  Langi  that  ^ome  operations  are  assigned  to  that  epoch, 
which  go  heyond  the  likolihood.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  any  cooeideruhle  iiuMlilirjition  of  the  text  wivs  made 
ID  the  interest  of  Athens  or  her  princes.  The  *  sycophant 
of  Pisistratus/  as  Mr  Lang  cheerfiiUy  caUs  him,  is,  w© 
rather  thiuk,  a  iictitioLif^  personage.  But  the  record  lh 
not  respoosihle  for  him.  Indeed  the  record,  fairly  read, 
haa  no  ©saeutial  concern  with  the  personal  action  of 
Pmntrtitiis.  If  his  name  he  displeasing  (though  tf© 
reepoct  it),  let  us  say,  with  Lycur^s,  that '  the  Athonians' 
conceived  and  carried  out  the  profoundly  import^int 
oducational  raovement,  in  connexion  with  which — as 
otbem  say.  who  may  well  have  known— they  arranged,  as 
well  ait  colIeHed,  their  "Pot^try  of  Homer/  That  they  did 
things  with  It  altogether  novel  and.  in  the  lurt^u  row  lance**, 
fitupcndoudly  effective,  is  proved  hy  all  hlatory  to  this 
day.  Having;  new  purposes,  they  may  naturally  have 
made  a  new  hook.  We  believe  them  to  have  nmde  in 
good  faith  a  quasi- historical  harmony  of  certain  ancif^nt 
poemfti  which  were  in  tuidi  condition,  and  so  related,  as 
to  iavile  the  operation^  If,  new  to  the  hiieiness,  and 
taking  the  di^st  stumbling  steps  towards  the  foundation 
of  Kuropcan  learning,  they  did  Gomo  mischief  which  we 
could  have  taught  them  to  avoid,  it  is  due  mainly  to 
tbem  nnd  their  Elomer  that  we  have  any  learning  at  all. 
It  is  possible  to  feel  a  mild  resentment  when  one  reada  of 
'the  Pi9it^t^atean  legend.'  We  should  ourselves  as  hood 
■peak  of  the  '  legend '  that  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Bible  vas  a  product  of  the  Protestant  Heformntion. 

However  we  have  no  quarrel  with  any  one.  Both 
Mr  Lwng'*  luiok  and  Mr  Murray's  are  good  re^uling;  and 
we  rejoice  to  see  these  stimulating  studies  so  thoroughly 
alive.  We  expect  no  immediate  agreement.  Mr  Lang 
thinks  ch»L  there  is  a  reartlon  coming  against  expan- 
Aoninta.  harmonists,  and  all  such.  It  may  bo  so.  But 
the  sutures  of  the  Iliad  are  there,  and  will  be  seen 
whenever  men  look, 

A,  W,  Vbbrall. 
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Art.  IV.— THE   COUNT  r   OF   SOMERSET. 

1-  The  Victoria  County  Hiatory:  Someraet.  Edited  by 
William  Pago,  F-S.A-  Vols  I  and  ri,  London:  Cod- 
sUble.  leOT. 

2.  Pt-oceedings  of  tha  Sovufrset  Arch^^Iotjical  Societ)/^  1840- 
1907. 

3-  ProccttUyiffn  of  the  SomersH  Record  Society,  1867-lGM, 

4-  Donu'/tday  Studies:  Sonterset,  By  the  Rev.  R,  W. 
Eyton-     Two  vols.     London  :  R«evew  and  Turner,  1880. 

5.  The  Sorticr&ct  HeUgtf>us  Hou^ee.  By  W.  A,  J,  Archbold. 
Cambridj^e  i  University  Preas,  J  8^2, 

6.  The  Lant  Abbot  of  GJantoiihury.  By  the  Rev.  R  A. 
GaaquebtD.D.   London:  Simpkin,  Mai-ahallandCo.,  1805. 

And  other  works. 

Thk  gru-dunl  puldicHtion  of  the  VTctorin,  history  of  the 
cM^untien  of  England  reveals  to  \\»,  page  by  page  and 
volume  by  volume,  the  enormous  wealth  of  our  land  in 
all  kinds  of  material  for  luHtorieal  and  arcb«*o logical 
resoarnh.  Tbo  old  typo  of  county  histories,  useful  and 
attractive  as  they  were,  oepecially  in  their  accounts  of 
manors  and  of  family  gc^nealogie^.  lias  been  supplanted 
by  a  newer,  fuller,  aud  more  scientific  deficription  of  our 
countieB,  The  method  employed  is  that  of  co-operation 
between  meu  eminent  throughout  England  in  their 
several  departinentii;  and,  in  place  of  one  county  his- 
torian labouring  eingle-handod  at  a  vast  and  complicated 
task,  there  are  now  a  do^^en  collaboratorSi  each  ^vorking 
in  his  own  spe[^ial  r^phere. 

To  take  for  exanjple  the  county  of  Somerset,  tt  may 
be  noted  that  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Victoria  Comity 
seriea.  before  the  subject  of  the  Domesday  Survey  (the 
point  wbere  the  Rev.  John  CoUinsou,  the  old  county 
historian  of  1798,  began]  is  touched  at  all,  there  are 
exhaustive  articles  on  the  geology,  the  botany,  and  the 
zoology  of  tbe  ci>unty.  Then  follows  an  account  of 
palfeoiithic  man  in  the  Pleistocene  age  and  of  prehistoric 
man  in  the  present  geological  epoch  by  Dr  Boyd  Dawkins, 
a  life-long  student,  wbose  name  appears  in  the  earliest 
proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society  oe 
the  explorer  of  the  famous  Cheddar  and  Mendip  cavee- 
The   fascinating  story  also  of    the   'Glastonbury   Lake 


Vmag^'  revealed  bit  by  bit  as  the  sites  of  the  dwellings 
are  unroverpd  and  tho  fragnieuta  Ue  exposed,  forms  a 
chapter  in  itself ;  so  doos  th&t  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  tho  county,  brouglit  well  up  to  date  by  Prof-  Haver- 
lield.  t*n  exjH'it  and  lowtl  ntudeiii  from  boyhood. 

There  are  few  counties  which,  to  the  geologist  or  to 
the  etnd«nt  of  natural  history  and  botany,  proseat  a  more 
ample  and   divvrHified  field   than   the  county  of  Horner^ 
ftet,  with  its   lowlandw,  moors,   forests,  woodlands,  tidal 
rivors  and   long  sea-frontage,   from  the    mouth  of  the 
Avon  on  the  east  to  the  remote  wilds  of  Exmoor  on  the 
west.     Clieddar  gorge  and  the  carboniferous  limestone 
ridgee  of  the  Mcndipfl ;  tho  blue  liaa  strata  of  its  central 
valleys*  in  which  are  embedd^  so  many  forms  of  ancient 
life;  tho  ver^tiges  occasionally  seen  of  submerged  forests 
in  the  Channel ;  the  quarries  of  the  '  new  red '  sandstone, 
providing;  sueh  an  a^eeable  contrast  to  the  flinty  glare 
of  neighbouring  i;ount!ea  ;  the  deep  meudowi^  grazed  by 
berdfl  of  red  cattle — oil  in  turn  challenge  and  rivet  our  at- 
tention- The  apple  orchfirds  of  Avalon,  seen  at  their  beat  in 
May  when  the  myriad  blussouia  cluster  thick,  are  faniou^s 
&U  the  world  over ;  and  tho  cider  made  from  the  Kingston 
black  apple  in  Somerset  della  deserves  all  the  eulogy  which 
old  John  Philips  essayed  to  give  to  this  beverage  in  bin 
enthu^astic  although  rather  stilted  Gccirgics,  The  county 
of  '  Zununerzet "  has  been  humorously  termed  tho  '  Zyder 
Zee ' ;  and,  if  wa  add  the  pleasing  item  of  Cheddar  cheese 
(a  farm   prodnce   carefully   fostered   by  the  lato  Arch- 
deacon Denison  at  East  Brent),  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
region  offers  wholesome  and  simple  but  delicious  fare  to 
ftll  who  live  or  aojoum  in  its  valleys.     In  ancient  times 
the    sloping  hilkides  were  tilled  high  up  with  crops  of 
Q«U  and  rye  (the  latter  crop  is  strangely  neglects  now), 
vbiUt  on  the  healthy  summits  fed  countless  sheep  with 
vool  of  Burpasaingly  ^e    texture,  known  in  Spain  and 
Italy,   if   we   may   believe    Polydore   Vergil,   the    learned 
CttDOD  of  Wells  and  a  native  of  Ituly.  who  wi'ote  with  a 
local  knowledge  of  the  county  of  Somei^set  and  of  the 
Jlabdip   range  in  particular.      In  addition  to  its  flocks, 
BkaM^p  was  famed  as  an  ancient  forest  and  leAd-mining 
fetrict  TTorked  from  Homan  times  down  to  comparatively 
weent  days.     Further  west  there  was  the  iron  ore  of  the 
Brendon  bills  on  the  eastern  nkirts  of  the  famous  Exmoor 
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Foresti  the  srene — so  rumour  says— of  Ronmn  mininji; 
centuries  ago,  and  now  again  rec^hnng  careful  attention 
ae  the  Spanieh  ore  from  Bilbao  ie  becoming  oxhaustod. 

The  Ave  aueient  and    royal  forests  of   Somerset,  viz, 
Selwood  and  Meudip  on  tlie  ea^t,  North  Petlierton  and 
the  ancient  Somorton  Park  and  warren  along  the  low- 
lying  valley   of    the   Parret^  Nerot^he   on   the  southern 
borders,    and    Exniuor    on    the   western    conftiiea   of   ihe 
county,  fonn  a  moat  interesting  study  in   thenmelvec. 
The  annnla  of  Exmoor  as  a  royal  hunting  preserve  can 
be  distint^tly  traced  from  Saxon  timeu  to  the  dale  when, 
in  1818,  the  royal  domosne  was  sold  to  Mr   Knight  of 
Worcestershire,    Since  then  a  new  and  modern  chapter  of 
sport  \i»s  heen  hmugiir'rited ;  and  the  Devon  and  Somer- 
set Btaghoundd  arc  perhaprt  the  most  celebrated  pack  in 
Groat  Britain.     The  whole  of  Exnioor  Forest*  in  the  old 
and  proper  definition  of  the  term,  Jay  within  the  borders 
of  the  county  of  Somerset  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
gave  occasion  to  ita  first  western  demareation,  the  foresti 
an  a  geographical  deEinitioD,  preceding  the  county. 

The  broad  alluvial  valley  of  the  river  Parret,  anciently 
written  Fedridan  or  Pedret.  and  giving  rise  to  the  8axoii 
'tons'  and  Hundreds  of  North  and  South  Petherton,  is 
the  most  striking  feature  of  central  Somerset,  The  chief 
tributartes  of  the  Parret  are  tbe  He,  formerly  written 
Yvel,  and  giving  a  name  to  Roman  Uchester;  and  the 
Tone,  giving  a  Tiaiiie  to  Taunton.  Here  fur  many  a  mile 
stretches  a  i^ild  and  flat  region,  subject  occasionally  to 
devastating  Hoode  and  the  chronic  pu^^le  of  generatione 
of  eommi  SRI  oners  of  sowers.  Here  and  there  little  '  eyotfl ' 
rose  above  the  waters,  like  Athelney,  the  far-famed  I&laud 
of  the  Nobles,  or  the  islands  of  the  Glastonbury  .furisdic- 
tion,  VIZ,  Godney,  MartJTisey,  Ferramero,  Andredsey  or 
Nilaiid,  and  Patheneeberg.  Tlie  Irvst-named  iblaud  was 
noted — so  vitieulturiflta  may  be  interested  to  hear^for 
its  wonderful  vineyards. 

The  SaiLun  settlers  approached  all  this  central  region 
from  the  south  and  by  way  of  Somerton,  in  reality  the 
'  Sea-moop-town,*  and  gitve  their  own  name,  '  Sea-moo r- 
saetaA,*  to  the  county-  Tlie  port  of  Somerton  was  Lang- 
port,  from  wbich  communicatloo  with  the  Severn  sea 
was  carried  on  upon  the  tidal  waters  of  the  river  Parret, 
which  practically  intorsected  the   county  from  south  to 
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^rth.  There  is  good  ronson  to  bolicve  that,  far  back  in 
tHtisb  times,  most  of  thie  alluvinl  VAlley,  with  the  central 
loint  of  Lftngport  (fionjectiired  to  be  the  Llongporth  of 
UyTTflrch  Hen),  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  that  ancient 
ringdom  of  Dnmnonia  or  Dumnonta.  which  inchided 
[k>mwall  and  Devon.  It  in  possible  that  the  boundary, 
rmighly  Bpeaking,  was  the  line  of  the  tidal  Axe,  which 
formed  at  Uphill  the  port  and  torniinufl  of  Mendip  in 
Konian  times,  and  was  connected  oversea  with  the  Roman 
Ittwn  of  Caerlecjn  on  the  Usk, 

The  real  history  of  Soinorflot,  as  banded  down  to  ua 

by  annaliflts,  begins  with  the  story  of  Glastonbury,  tho 

fsDious  '  Ynys  Witriti '  or  *  lfies\"itrin '  of  old.    The  earliest 

^ettdowment  of  tbe  old  abbey  that  wo  know  of  was  that 

of  a  certain  Gwrgan  Varvtrwch,  King  of  Damnonia  in 

101,  hia  ^ft  to  the  Abbot  Woryrez  behig  tlio  land  round 

tbe  famous  Tnesvitrin.  which  we  t^vke  to  be  really  tnttula 

t^trea,  i.e.  the  green  islands     Thero  ia  montioni  at  that 

pdftte,  of  an  ecclevia  vetiistfi,  to  -which  Gwrgan  gave  the 

iknd;  so  here»  if  it  were  really  needed,  we  have  a  proof 

of  tile   immeneo    antiquity  of    GbiGtoubury.      But  long 

before    this,    Inetivitrin,   with    its    smooth ^    uplifted    tor 

'Tittible  from  so  many  points  by  son   and  land,  and  in- 

Itmseiy  green  in  the  sunlight  when  tho  moorland  round 

jK  Uee   in  deep  shadow,    had    provided   a   landing-placo 

ho  an  earlier   race   of    men.     Here    has   been   exhum.ed 

[within    reri^nt    ycnrs    that    wonderful    village    of    lake- 

dwoUora  which  has   opened   up   a   new  chapter  of   the 

;4i5laDt  past,  relics  of  whieh  are  to  be  seen  in  the  local 

muflenrn^  of   GIant<»ubury  and   Taimtoiin      But   for  this 

«bapt«r  there  ia  noannaUat,  only  fragments  of  ornaments 

nd  pottery,  like  those  of  Shelley's  Grecian  urn, '  teasing 

fJttoat  of  all  thought/ 

l^toie  >;rfjit  a};b<^y  nestling  under  the  tor  was  fortunate 

^Ra  aimaliatSp     Adam  of  Domerham,  John  of  Glaston- 

biry,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  have  all  given  their 

Account  of  this  unique  and  iioNible  foundation  ;  and  its 

d^KtterB  are  enshrined  in  Dugdale.     Inesvitrin  grew  with 

^By  generation,  and  was  the  cradlo  of  British  Christi- 

^H^  long  hpforo  the  Roman  mission  of   8t  Augnstme. 

I^I^'^^'Hi^^  visited  it  and  so  did  8t  Benlgnua  of  Armagh; 

kIao  Si  David,  uncle  of  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  as 

tlie  eloty  rcinB.      In  King  Ina'a  Charter   (a.ej.  725)    the 

,    VoL2M.— iffo.  415.  a 
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*bbej  woB  note-  mmrneJontm  ^ad  the  /ams  a€  awigo  MnM 
being  exempted  from  ^  BOeaiBr  and  ercti  &om 
jurivtietiaa.  In  the -BcBlmliaM  CoetmnArai  of 
Gl^wtonbory/  nepHoted  by  tbe  SoDMnwt  Record  SadtaXy, 
the  wealth  and  rnagnificeaice  of  iht  mhhey  tany  b«  tnured. 
But,  Afi  Prot  P^««nui  hae  pointed  out.  the  hifitoricAl 
■iyvfeuMV  of  Glastonbury  lies  ia  il^  bein^  'the  odb 
l^eal  reUgiotifl  foaDdation  which  lir^  through  the  sUam 
«f  JSogluh  coDqne^  and  in  whii>h  Briton  and  RngiwHTTHHI 
have  an  ec^iinl  nliarp.'  Unlike  St  Martin's  rhnrr^h  at 
CaDterhury,  Glaaionhary  never  enfFered  from  beathen 
eonqneroiv,  for,  when  Saxoos  came  to  GlaetODbary,  the; 
emme  B«  GODverted  Christians;  and  King  loa,  of  the 
bouse  of  Gerdic,  waa  one  of  ita  chief  beuefactonL 

If,  after  all  its  vicissitudes,  Glastonbury  ctui  now  be 
pafchiutod  and  become  Church  of  England  prop^^y  for 
rver.  fmn  of  nil  encumbrantres.  it  will  indeed  be  a  trinmpli 
fur  all  thoee  who  lov-e  old  thin^  and  ore  swayed  by  the 
iiMgic  of  the  |>asL  For  GUfitonbury,  as  pro^-iding  a 
nuifjijti  chapter  in  our  eccle6iasti<^al  annabi,  can  teach  us 
ntu^  fUid  u  mont  eJoqaeot  in  her  decay.  Hero  the 
dfwunewi  tbera  the  iconoclasts^  Here  the  truth,  there 
iht-  f*rrorH — |M?rhHpA  hinted  at  by  Wordsworth  when  he 
tliougbt  of  the  *  eorcenee  of  talent  misapplied ' ; 

'  Pn^iid  Olaatonbury  can  oo  more  refuse 
To  iftoop  her  head  before  tbeee  d««perat«  shocks, 
Slie  wliofte  Ligh  i>oiiip  dieplaced.  &»  story  tells, 
AHmathean  Joseph's  wattled  oells/ 

DcTJutionally  the  historian  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
tlit^  itnpoHant  |>ai't  pUyed  by  the  Abbots  of  Glastonbury 
in  moulding  ^^'^  annal8  of  the  Went  Saxon  kin^^dom. 
Who  can  overrate  the  vafit  influence  of  8t  Duu^tan 
in  th<^  rri^nw  of  Kdmiiiid  and  Edgar?  An  influenc^e 
not  iiWiliit^'ly  ^ooii.  hut  etill  roughly  enibmlying  the 
lietter  cjiiHriimcci  and  htiiiiauitien  of  the  age-  Perhaps 
ODo  doubifAit  n^Bult  was  tho  impulse  given  to  monastic] em 
And  Out  pc^jpularihatioD  of  the  Benedictinu  x^e«  Aft 
WordhWorLh  wroU); 

"  Krom  its  Benedictine  eonp 

1miii«w  the  ni&0t«r  miDd,  at  whose  fell  awoop 

Tho  HiArtt«  ftfTcwtioUB  tremble  to  fulfil 

Tlii?ir  j^urpowjH,' 
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Whoever,  m  the  mood  of  &  pilgrim,  wat^dera  amongst 
those  beautiful  mliiH  of  OI.'i^ti<Jiibur'y,  e?{H»cia]Iy  a^t  tht%h 
time  of  the  yoar  vhon  hU  is  droairiy  and  poacoful,  and  the 
orchards  of  the  fair  *  Valley  of  Avjilon  *  niak«  thoir  good- 
1je«t  show  of  bJorwoDi,  must  loDg  for  th;it  inipoH^ible 
visioQ  of  Glarftoubury  aa  it  was,  in  nil  ita  glory.  What 
a  splendid  mausoleum  it  would  bjive  hoea !  What  a 
nohio  'cjimpo  satiU)' !  where.  Hloti^side  tlie  dii^t  uf  8ax()Ti 
kings — nay,  the  remains  of  great  Rtix  Artiirua  himself — 
the  aobledt  of  succeeding  geiicrntioufi  mi^'ht  have  rested 
in  their  li^st  long  sleep.  The  abbey,  hh  a  tiationu]  heir* 
loom*  is  surely  a  marvellous  epitome  of  our  islaml  anDaU, 
far  more  ancient  and  little  lesft  wonderful  than  Went^ 
minster  Abbey,  \Vha,Lever  itft  fate,  may  it  live  a^in  in 
»omo  noble  form*  etill  a  shrine  And  still  a  centre  of  the 
British  tGoel 

Prof.  Fi-eeman,  whose  home  for  so  many  years  was 

at  tiomerlease.  in  the  parish  of  St  Cuthbort'd,  Weils,  re- 

oaivfid  some  of  his  eorlieet  and  strongest  historical  im- 

pr«ddEona   from  the  eoonty  of  Somerset.     Ab  a  working 

nietu^ifir  of  ilm    Somerset  Arcbwi>logicHl  fioritity,  and  an 

it0  proi^ideDi  in  1871  and  one  of  il<4  vico-presideiiis  many 

years  afterwards,  the  great  historian  used  frequently  to 

delight    his    Somerset   audittniies,    upon    the    otrt^sion   of 

their  animal  meetings,  with  hi^  profound  knowledge  and 

shrewd    judgments — not   lightly  to  be    withstood    by  a 

champion  arnied  with   inferior    weapniw — touching   the 

ftnihitacture  and  the  chutchee  in  the  land.     Few  indeed 

yrero  better  judges  of  style  and  matonry  than  Freeman, 

rto   atlributeii    the   glory    of    Somerset   archit^eture   to 

the  profuse  wealth  of  ittt  quarries  ;  and  perhap*i  he  was 

navur  more   happy  than  whon  ho  took  his  audience  to 

nm9  BUfJent  pnrish  church    which  had  not   been  nvor- 

ttmch  spoilt  and    defaced  by   the  hand  of   the  modern 

T*Aorer  (the  b<!te  notre  of  all  genuine  aroh;eologistfi)  and 

then  and  there  gave  his  theories  mih  dio.     For  Freeman 

^u  no   mere    cloister  student  of  documents;    he   loved 

nurdoor  exegesis.     When  asked  to  K^ve  an  account  of  the 

*t]iiquiti©s  of  Wella  in    l^iSii,  Freeman   proceeded   with 

liifthUi'vey  of  history  in  a  thoroughly  ai  /nmco  faaliion. 

'*Cqbhi  with  me  Che  said)  to  Wella  Tor-hill  on  the  Sheptou 
*Wlet  road — aot  GlaatODbnry  Tor— and  then  let  me  dbcoun*P 
^Kk  you,     Hi^re  is  the  best  view  of  th©  city  if  Wellfj ;    for 

a   2 
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here  in  one  coup  i^ftjl  can  be  t^een  the  Cathedral  sa  a  great 
centre,  tlie  Palace,  the  oloistep,  the  Chapter  House,  the  VicaKs 
Close,  the  houses  of  the  Canons,  the  iiioi-e  distaut  tovrer  of 
the  iMiriah  ehurch," 

This  view,  in  Freeman's  judgrient,  was,  'so  fnr  ay  htfl 
experience  iveiit,  either  in  Eagland  or  abroad,  perfectly 
nnrivalled  '  ;  iind  alreiidy  Freeman,  we  know,  had 
travelled  much  in  Normandy  and  elsewhere  "With  J.  R. 
Green.  Tbrouffbont  his  life,  as  we  lutiy  judge  from  hie 
'  8ketche!<  «f  Travel  in  Normandy  and  Maune,'  the 
familiar  Somerset  architecturaJ  parallele  and  examples 
were  before  him.  Of  Caen  he  wrote  in  1861,  '  Around 
this  town  are  a  ^oup  of  smaller  ehnrches  aucb  a^  not 
even  Soraerset  or  Northamptonshire  can  Burpase/  Falaise. 
appealing  in  I81>2  to  hie  mature  judgment,  was  merely 
*a  luagniGcent  Dunster/  St  Michaerr^  Mount,  seen  from 
Dol  In  1868.  appeared  '  to  Wti^tch  over  the  bay  that  bears 
his  namo,  au  from  hi^  hei^^ht  at  Glastonbury  he  &eetnfi 
Ui  wat<?h  over  the  flats  and  hills  peopled  with  the  names 
alike  of  British  and  of  West-Saxon  beroes.* 

The  Perpendicular  towers  of  Somerset  always  elicib&d 
Freeman'**  warmewt  admiration.  Tho  tower  of  Wrin^ton 
church,  built  by  Glastonbury  architects,  wafi,  in  his  judg- 
ment, *tbe  finest  square  western  tower,  not  designed  for 
a  spire  or  lantenif  in  all  England,  and  therefore  possibly 
in  tile  whole  world/  TIiIh  whh  his  judgment  in  a  paper 
read  in  ISol  j  and  this  very  cJiurch  tower  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  as  a  model  for  the  Victoria  Tower  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  80  subtle  and  enduring  hiin  heon 
the  influence  of  the  old  Glastonbury  builders.  Wherever 
ho  travollod,  Freeman  seemed  to  carry  the  type  of  Somer- 
set churches  and  of  Somer-^ot  architecture  in  his  mind  for 
referencOi  For  instauce,  when  ho  saw  the  cburch  of  St 
Mary  Magdalene  at  Vomeuil,  it  at  onco  recalled  tho  well- 
remembered  featui'eR  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  at  Taunton 
and  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  at  Btshops-Lydeard  close  by. 
From  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  county  of  Homer- 
set  was  a  kind  of  central  ground — under  the  influence,  it 
would  seem,  of  Glastonbury — whence  the  style  could  be 
traced  elaowhore.  In  the  two  ^eat  churcbes  of  8outb 
Wales  at  Llandaff,  and  also  at  St  David's — a  cathedral  of 
which  Freeman  made  a  ]>articu]ar  study  in  a  well-known 
monograph — the  Somerset  type  could  be  traced  across  tbo 
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Serem  ft&A.     It  wah  aUti  liiai^eruiblo  m  the  oeighlK)urtug 
counties  of  DevoD,  Dorset,  and  Gloucester. 

That  Homethinj!  akiD  to  SomcrsL^t  rirchitotrtnre  should 
be  found  in  South  Wulea  iu  not  surprising  when  we  heitr 
in  miud  tbeir  historical  connexion  and  geographical  non- 
ti^uity.  The  hiatoi-y  of  Somerset  is  very  cloaoly  (.-oiinectocl 
ivith  the  history  of  Monmouth  and  GEumorgan,  and  tjhoutd 
be  studied  along  with  it-  Gwi-g-an  or  GurganLus,  whom 
Tve  have  lUready  niontionedt  wae  a  Weltih  prince  and 
reffutu»  or  ehief  of  ItLDd;*  in  the  valleys  of  the  Parret  and 
the  Brae,  the  head  of  a  kind  of  Hverluo  realrri  extending 
along  both  shorca  of  the  Severn  sea-  Th^?  '  trnjectua,' 
whether  from  a  bay  or  landing-place  in  Monmouth  or 
OlfLmorgfin,  wna  n  short  and  easy  one  if  the  mariner 
availed  himself  of  the  Ude^  and  winds  from  the  north- 
WOflt  or  we&t.  Even  the  groat  Alfred,  crowned  King  of 
Demetia — a  faet  Dean  Milman  ric^^eptH— showed  in  his 
own  royal  person  and  prerogative  how  easily  the  t^vo 
Bid&B  of  the  Severn  sea  could  be  linked  Linder  one  nil^ 
when  Bishop  Aswer  himself  acted  r^  his  bishop  on  this 
»ide  and  on  that-  Further  back  EfblJl,  if  we  accept  King 
Arthur  aa  a  reul  personage,  his  realm  may  have  beon  a 
maritime  realm,  a  kingdom  of  the  Severn  sea  with  three 
.4011  verging  points  of  interest  at  Tintagt^l  iu  Cornwall, 
*Oaerleon  on  U^k,  and  Glastonbury  in  t^omcrsot. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  Somerset  naturally  attracted 

the  notice  of  Freeman.     One  of  the  most  notable  castles 

built   by  the  Conqueror  to    overawe  the  county  was  at 

Montacute  in  the  south  of  Somerset,     The  old  name  of 

Uoutttcute    was   Lieudgaredhurg ;    and   this   was   a   most 

sacred  place  in  Sason  and  British  times.     Wat^  it  not  here 

that   St   Joseph   of  Arimathea  was  said  to  have   been 

buried?     Hi?i"e  also  a  fiint  crucifix,  togi*ther  with  such 

T«l!c9  oa  a  small  cross,  a  hell,  and  a  text  of  the  Gospel, 

W4ft   found   by  a  carpenter  in  Canute's   reign.     Harold 

aL-cept*>il    the   tradition;    and    it    wan    before    that   very 

rniciBsEi  found  on  the  Somerset  hill  of  Leodgaresburg  and 

uuuveyed  miraculously  by  Tofig^s  kine  to  Waltham  Holy 

OrtMH  in  Essex,  that  he  knelt  in  pnLyer  on  his  march  to 

8«nhic  and  there  received  that  mysterious  warning  from 

the  iKJwing  of  the  awful  form.     It  was  this  cross  that 

gave  Harold's  men  their  wur-cry,  and  it  was  in  it*^  name 

that  they  bore  up  against  the  onset  of  the  Norman  host. 
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But  with  the  ohjecl,  apiwireiitly,  of  doing  de^itfi  to 
all  theao  holy  iraditiona  o£  Hason  tiinee  and  to  tti6  h<Aj 
mount  of  Leodgiireaburg,  the  Numiai]  conqueror  raia^ 
tip  on  it  a  sleni  keep  jtiul  uantle,  ov*?rlookiiig  the  hroftd 
valJey  of  the  Parret  and  not  far  from  the  forest  of 
Neroche  and  th«  forest  of  North  I'etherton,  giving  it  hi 
rliarge  to  Robert,  Count  of  Mortain^  and  making  the  pla4^ 
a  hateful  centre  of  oppression  and  a  seat  of  the  tAX- 
(^atheroi's.  As  if  to  wipe  out  every  vestige  of  tradition, 
the  hill  was  renamed  Montacute  by  Drogo  of  Montocute 
in  No  mi  an  dy, 

Fieeiuan  points  out  that  the  Nammn  conqueet  of 
Somerset,  a  diflicuk  mutter  in  ileelf,  waa  eimply  a  pre- 
liminary to  tile  harder  ta.8k  of  the  reduction  of  Exeter* 
The  path  of  conqnet+t  lay  along  tho  old  route  by  way  of 
IlcbeAter  &nd  South  Somerttet.  the  route  by  which  tho 
Saxonn  came  to  Exeter  and  South  Devon.  The  thief 
scone  of  this  conflict,  like  that  of  other  conflicts  in  oar 
county,  IS  not  far  from  Langport  and  the  head  of  the 
Parret  navigation.  Eset«r  had  grown  in  importrtuce 
during  the  Saxon  rf^gime;  it  was  well  fortified,  and  its 
tiie^:^,  had  all  heen  united,  might  have  cost  William  the 
Conqueror  doar.  With  the  fall,  hdwever,  of  this  graat 
■west-country  city  the  fate  o?  the  western  coiinties  was 
flcoled  ;  and  when  King  WiUiani  i^onsolidatod  his  rule  in 
8omera0t  he  eet  up  oastles  over  the  lei^gtb  and  breodth 
of  the  land.  There  wei'e  two  great  Norman  castles  and 
baronies  to  guard  North  Somerset,  \"iz.  Duueter,  hold  by 
William  Mohun  on  the  extreme  west,  and  Stoke  Couroy, 
held  first  by  William  de  Fahiiae  the  Conqueror's  kinsman. 
To  the  south  there  rose  the  stem  keep  of  Montocubc^ 
held,  as  already  noted,  by  Robert,  the  Uonqueror'a  half- 
brother;  whilr  at  Ca&tle  Cary,  not  far  from  chiswic  Cad- 
bury,  and  King  Arfchure  c-ostle  of  old,  Walter  de  Douju, 
a  stout  and  trusty  Fleming,  was  placed  to  watch  over 
the  head-waters  of  the  Oary  and  the  npper  valleys  of 
the  Parret, 

Thus,  in  1086,  if  not  earlier,  a  strong  Noimian  qundri- 
lateral  wiiH  PKtahliKhcd  in  Soinerset,  with  subsidiary  posts 
and  castellut4.'d  fortrt.  all  under  the  Ijorxl  of  Mon1.arut«, 
the  erstwhile  Norman  administrative  centre  of  the  county. 
8u€h  forts  were  the  caatle  of  Neroche.  just  six  miles  douth 
of  Taunton,  associated  immediately  with  Montacut«  And 
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port  of  the  great '  Fee  of  MorUiin  ' ;  Riohinnnt«  Uastlo  at 
East  Harptre.  aet^ocuit^d  with  Cftetle  Gary,  held  for  mitny 
generations  by  the  I*oveI  or  PwcgvhI  ffiniily ;  Nether 
StoTvey  Coetlt:,  associftted  closely  with  Stoke  Courcy 
Cfistle,  held  tii^^t  by  Alured  de  Uitipniiia  and  iheu  by  thi? 
de  CniidoH  ftLiiiily.  The  loril  ef  Mimtjieiite  w}\h  h  kiiiii  of 
overlord  of  Somerset;  and  tlie  'Fee  of  Mortain '  vraa  a 
privileged  fee  to  which  the  miiior  o^viiers  of  coetlee,  nuch 
as  the  lord  of  Kithiuonte,  paid  feudal  homage. 

As  a  nfttiiral  sequel  of  the  Normiiii  Clonquej^t,  Noith 
Sonier<4et  and  it^  tidul  rivere,  oBpofially  the  Parret.  wore 
made  the  ba>^  of  operatioua  against  South  Wftles.     No 
»ooiier  WA9  tho  Baron  de  Candor  setlled  at   his  'Caput 
BaroQia>'  of  Nether  Stowey  thau  he  htlxid  out  au  espo- 
dition  and  floated  down  the  Hver  Parret,  intent  on  new 
eonquoHts  nt  hishiricCaeH*!iin-    Yonder,  aci^ons  the  Severn 
dea,  iu  si^ht  ot  the  Qaantockfi  in  t^ouierset*  lay  those  rk-li 
valleys  of  GlnmorgaQ,  the  wealth  of  Monmouth  that  had 
enticed  lh«  Daiiefi.  and  the  iitltmU?  capacitia^  of  the  val* 
leys  of  the  Ut*k,  the  Wye,  and  the  Severn-     Thei'o  was  an 
Oweyn  Wan  glorying  in  the  title  of  "Lord  of  Caerleon- 
tipon-U'tIc/  the  Welsh  title  of  the  sons  of  GurganLut*  or 
tiwrgfin.     Was   he  not  prince  of   the  seA'en  eantred^  of 
SUiiriu?     Wo    learn    from    the  chi'oniHes    of   Llnnthony 
Abbey  thnt  Hubert  da  Caudos,  iht*  Nethtn-  Stowey  biiron. 
non   by  fon^t?  of  arru^   this   tUL<;[eut  doinlnion.  and   pro- 
ceeded  to  found,   in   1113,  the   alien   priory  of  GoldoliQ'e 
en  the  eliffs  of  Monmouth,  attaLdiing   it  to  the  Norrnan 
jLbl>ey   of    Ja*  11(M'  llt^llouiir,   and  endttwing  it,  inttr  aJia^ 
TFiLb  the  ohurcb  of  Nothor  ytowoy  itself,  alao  Tvilh  Ibo 
^taridheg  of  Puriton  and  Woolavingtou,  lying  close  under 
IW-  bend    of    the    river   Pari-«t.     Here    lay   Lbat   anoient 
■|nll'  ftnd  hirUUiii^-pliice  where,  proba.bly,  Guthrum  and 
Hl»  Danes  carae  to  termH  with  King  Alfred.     It  bad  bo- 
wniie  fULj-t.  of  the  biirony  of  Ndl.her  St<>wi'y;  and  it  was 
'ratu  this  port,  anticipating  in  importan^^e  that  of  Dridg- 
"int,  that    the  first  oversea  oaTiipnignH  were  probably 
fJjflJe  dovvn  the  ParreL  and  one  of  th«  ilrst  of   llie  Welsh 
Lord-UMvri;herships  created.     As  a  rule  wo  associate  these 
h)nl-&iarc'^berHb]pii  with   a   eonquerfug   expedition    from 
™nip»hire,  Herelord,  or  Wurt- esters  hi  re,  insfwid  of  Avith 
•a  oversea  onset  from  North  Somerset,     But  Somerset 
w«»  tdwaya  a  maritime  base,  not  only  for  Irish  Norman 
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cM>tiquesteT  with  which  we  are,  perhaps,  more   famili&rt 
but  hIso  for  NormiLn  ntttiulcM  upon  Suaih  WilIob. 

But  the  great  colouUiug  epo<rh  waa  that  inau^rat^ 
hy  the  eKpo^jitiou  of  John  do  Coui-cy,  Baroo  of  Stoke 
Courty,  ivhirh  hnti  a^;  its  fiT"st  obJM'tive  the  {'^inqii^sti  of 
Ulster.  ThU  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  page  of 
overaea  adventured  from  North  SomorBet.  Such  familie* 
also  as  the  Barrys,  who  have  left  their  name  in  Shurton 
Bari'y>  a  banilet  in  Bt.okB  Courcj,  and  in  Barry  docks  in 
8outh  Wales ;  the  Co^aua,  >vho  Hvod  at  Huntspill  on  tho 
Parret ;  the  le  PoerR,  who  appear  aa  signatories  in  many 
old  Stnko  Courcy  documents ;  the  Pt^mevala  of  Caatle 
Uary,  and  many  others,  ruabcd  impetuously  to  that  new 
field  of  conqueHt.  The  de  Couryy,  like  the  de  CandtM 
Family^  endowed  a  Foreign  al)h«y^  viz,  that  of  Lonley  in 
Normandy;  and  from  Dugdale'e  *Monasticon*  (vi,  1123) 
we  can  uieaaut^e  the  lenpjth  and  breadth  of  their  con- 
quet4t4  by  the  number  of  it>4  etidowmentd  iu  Ireland. 

Edwardian  times  witnessed  irmch  commercial  and 
martial  activity  in  Somerset,  There  was  constant  going 
to  and  fro  between  the  Severn  hab  and  NurniH-iidy  and 
Aquitaine,  Lord  Audley,  the  hero  of  Poicticffl,  who  heW 
the  castles  of  Heleigh  and  Hedcastle  iu  the  north  and 
Nether  Stowey  in  Somei-set,  reaidi^I  long  in  the  latter 
placon  Indued  this  H|>ot  wits  a  favourite  abode  of  the 
Audleyfi  down  to  the  days  of  Henry  VII,  when  Jamee. 
Lord  Audley,  who  led  the  insurgent  Comiehmen  from 
Welb  to  Ix>ndon,  lost  tha  manor*  l>eing  condemned  ai»  a 
trait<>r  and  executed  on  Tower  Hill.  It  was  at  Somorton 
Castle  that  John  II,  King  of  France,  lived  as  a  disttu- 
gulshed  captive,  removed  thither  from  Hereford  Castle 
with  a  view  o£  being  more  safely  seciu-ed.  For  his  re- 
I'Gption  the  old  abod<i  of  the  Saxon  kinga  was  'Stted  up 
cummudioutily ' ;  and  quite  recently  tliere  wa^  displayed 
in  the  Taunton  museum  the  sword  of  King  John,  the 
trophy  of  John  de  la  Warre,  a  Somerset  knigbt.  who 
took  till*  king  [iriHOuer  on  tbe  strirken  Held  of  Foictien*. 

Duriug  the  wars  of  the  Roses  the  county  of  Somerset 
was  noted  more  for  numerous  desultory  actions  than  for 
any  decisive  battle-  One  of  the  notable  episodes  of  the 
Ktru^'glo  was  tho  doatmction  of  Stoke  Courcy  Castle  by 
Lord  Uunvillo— a  blow  from  whicli  it  never  really  re- 
eovered.     Thii^  castle  had,  iu  the  days  of  King  John,  been 
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held  by  the  famous  Fulk  de  Br^nut^,  who  hud  inherited 
it  by  hia  marria^  with  an  heirefts.  It  wa«  important 
enough  to  be  classed  with  the  c^ast.le  of  Plympton  m 
Hmtth  l>evon,  and,  no  doiibt>  gathered  its  strategic  im- 
portance from  it^  poaitioii  conjiuaudiiig  tho  itioutL  of  the 
river  PaiTet,  always  an  important  plat-o.  It  bad»  bow- 
ever,  putased  into  the  hands  of  the  Farcy  family,  the 
Earls  of  North  LJinbEsrliiud,  by  a  iiian-i^^  of  Eluanor 
Poyninga  with  Henry  Percy — a  Tuat^jh  favoured  by  the 
great  Cardinal  Beanfort,  who  was  lord  of  the  rich  and 
famous  manor  of  Taunttru  Dt^an.  In  reward  for  the 
loyalty  of  Somerset  people  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  it 
is  aaid  thai  Henry  VII  rebuilt  many  of  their  churches; 
but  there  seems  to  he  some  dnuht  ahciut  the  real  motive 
of  this  oltegod  mnmiicenoe,  DuHng  the  Yorkist  pre- 
dominance, James  Luttrelt,  on  account  of  bis  Lancaetrian 
Hynipatbies,  lont  by  L^unttseatioD  the  old  iiiht^nLHtic-e  of 
Duutfter  Gamble,  which  wan  given  to  the  Eart  of  Pembroke 
tn  14(33.  After  an  interval,  however,  of  Lwoiity-four 
yearn,  the  cjistle  and  its  domain  found  th€?ir  way  ba<^k  to 
the  Lattrells,  who  hold  it  stiU. 

The  county  of  yomorsot  waa  well  represented  in  the 
^pacione  times  of  Queen  Eli'/abeth  and  in  the  stirring 
events    of    the   Spanish    wars.      Sir    Fi'hul'is    Drake,    the 
Devonshire  hero,  was  well  kno\^Tx  in  West  Somerset,  and 
U  >aid  to  have  sought  and  won  a  bride  at  Combe  Syden- 
ham.    A  wtdl-kiiown  atoi-y  t^lls  how  Sir  Frant^ia,  before 
lenring  Kngtand  on  one  of  hia  oversea  adventures,  bade 
^  f ond  farewell  to  hid  allianced   bride.      'Be  true,  dear 
Be»i  (he  said) :  I  may  be  al.»sent  long,  but  I  will  send  yon 
a  tokeo  that  I  am  alive.'     Time  wont  on  ;  and  the  lody, 
wiiury  of  M'aiting,  gave  her  lover  up  aft  lost  and  engaged 
H<^riplf  to  another  suitor.     The  wedding  day  was  tinted, 
wJ  Elizabeth  Sydenham  was  actually  walking  out  of  the 
Ml  of  Sydenham  Court  when  a  strange  me«(s&nger  in 
tbst  fchnpe  of  a  cannon-ball  fell  from  the  nkies  and  rolled 
between   her   feet   and    those  of  the    bridegroom    elect. 
TUswas  the  token  of  Sir  Francis— the  great  dragon  of 
thcSpunish  muin.     Struck  at  this  undoubtHd  sign  of  his 
^'iulity.  the  bride  refused  to  go  on  with  the  ceremoiiy, 
"ind,  waiting  a  little  longer,  welcomed  lior  old  lover  buck. 
At  Hytleuham  Court    the  cannon-ball    i^   siill    shown,  as 
proof  of  the  miraculoos  intervention-     The  Sydenliama, 
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who  g-ave  thoir  uamo  to  that  place,  wtir^  a  cocflpicuouH 
Sumcrudt  family,  and  Hgnred  larj^ely  in  the  Elizahethtta 
musters  and  levldfl  as  stout  defcndera  of  their  county  and 
ftlso  as  captains  of  hastily  raiaod  btintla  In  the  echeuw 
of  defence  againat  the  Armfldn,  Somerset  was  unittwl 
"With  Hoiitli  Wales  aud  plai-ud  imder  the  supreme  com- 
maud  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  thus  showing  again  how 
intimately  its  fortunes  have  been  bound  up  i^'ith  those 
of  the  oppoaite  coitjit, 

Cloao  to  Sydouhum  Court  lies  Nettlocombe  Court,  the 
ancient  home  of  the  Uawlolgh,  Rnlec,  or  Ralegh  tamily, 
of  which  It,  is  said  tliat  the  great  Devon  knight  ivaa  n 
membor  by  origiuat  descent.  The  name  of  tialegh  ia 
kept  ahve  in  the  plaee-uame  'Kalegh's  Crosd'  on  the 
Breudoii  liills,  Jiifst  above  Nettlecoinbo  Court,  past  w^hich 
the  followers  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  ^baghound^ 
eometimes  gallop  when  the  lonely  ndgi?a  of  the  Brendon 
hillM  are  '  tufted"  for  a  *  warrari table'  deer.  The  n/une  of 
Kalegh  figmoa  prominently  in  the  early  annals  of  Somor- 
eet,  enpecially  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Bridgwater  and 
in  North  Pethertoii  hiiudn^d.  Walt<^r  Rjilf^i^h,  Dean  of 
Wells,  ftnd  graudson  of  the  great  Sir  Walter,  was  t^  cou- 
epicuouH  figure  in  Commonwealth  times,  aud,  being  dx- 
pellod  from  Chetl/^y  for  his  RoyaUat  procHvities,  wns 
dune  to  death  lo  captivity,  so  it  is  said,  hy  a  shoemaker. 

Charlitich,  a  siiiall  vilLige  near  Bridgwater,  wa^  the 
home  of  the  faniouw  8ir  Roliert  Crosse,  the  eompanion-in- 
anns  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 
Ueconnnuuded  the  bark  'Bond'  in  Sir  Francis  Drakes 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in  1585-fi,  an  we  infer  from 
the  Pnvy  Council  papi^rs;  the  land  forces  being  under 
the  leadership  of  Captain  Christopher  Carleile  or  Carlisle 
(dewcribed  as  lieutenant-general  oi  Sir  F.  Di-ake).  an  old 
aud  expt?rieuced  ollicer  uf  8oTner^^et  extraction  and  a 
native  of  the  village  of  Spaxton,  close  to  Cbarlinch  itself. 
Captain  Crosse  took  part  in  the  Cadi:(  eicpedition  of  1591, 
and  in  1588  commanded  Llie  <jueeu's  ship,  *  Hope/  as 
Drake's  vicc-admiraL  According  to  tJtowc,  ho  'gave  a 
sign  of  the  valour  that  was  in  him,"  engaging  the  'Mana,* 
of  665  Urns  and  'M  guuw,  witli  a  Spanish  crew  of  172 
soldiers  and  100  sailors,  and  sendiu^  it  to  the  bottom. 
In  1591  ho  wad  in  couimand  of  the  *  Bona  venture '  in 
Lord  Thunuw  Howard'a  Ueet,  and  in  1592  served  a^  vice- 
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udmlral  of  the  Uulegli  sqtjiidrun,  Ixsing  Uie  first  to  board 

the  gT&at  carrack,  the  "Madre  di  Dioe,"  of  1500  tons,  with 

a  4?ftrpo  valued  at  150,000;.     He  served  again  with  Rulegh 

ill  the  C^diz  expedition  of  I5G6,  andwas  knighted  there 

for  hiH  bravery.    It  seems  that,  after  his  illnfltnouH  career, 

Sir  Robert  married  ft  Roman  Catholic  lady  of  fortune, 

sifter  of  a  CapUiiTi   Marchant.      The   marriage  vtim  an 

unhappy  one;   and   th^re  i.s  dtill  ext-nnt  a  piteous  letter 

from  Sir  R.  Crotise  to  Bir  Robert  Cecil,  in  which  be  eayn 

that  'her  property  was  like  to  be  taken  away  from  her 

a«  a  recusAut,  and  that  ho  Lad  done  his  be^t  to  make  her 

<'hange  her  Faith,  and  that  my  lord  of  Canterbury  had 

Tifijt«d  her  twice,  but  to  none  effect.'     Later  he  appeals 

to  past  eervitreis  and  nskm  for  f^oiiie  reward,  aiid»  this  bt^ing 

disregarded,  he  begti  leave  at  last  to  quit  the  country  to 

btdo  hi^  poverty.     The  aame  year  (1611)  he  died  in  the 

houAe  of  Sir  ThoKins  Mildrnay,  of  Mouteshani^   Essex — a 

Bad  ending  to   a  dtstingaished  career.      Spain  and   the 

Popd  Lad  their  subtle  revenue  at  last  for  Cadiz.     If  we 

add  to  Crosse  and  Cnrleile  the  name  of  Thomas  Palmer, 

i>f  the  Fairfield  and  Stoke-  Couivy  family,  who  also  wont 

on  the  Porto  Rico  expedition,  we  shall  aee  that  here  in 

^«»t  Somors**t  were  a  group  of  sailors  and  Elizabethan 

keroeo  who  wei'o  3e<:ond  t*j  none,  not  even  to  this  men  of 

Tfcvon,   in    rendering   service    to    their  country   in    the 

Hour  of  need. 

Duriog  the  struggle  between  the  two  religiOD;^  in 
kboth'd  day  the  Protestant  champioua  did  not  have  it 
wl  their  own  way  in  Somerset.  At  Nether  Stowey  was 
^ru  that  noted  Jeauit,  Father  Etobert  Parsons,  known 
itider  many  aUosoa,  including  that  of  Nichohis  Dolman, 
itior  of  the  ^  Three  Convei-eione  of  England '  and  many 
Iftr  worksi  a  man  of  siirjirising  fertility  of  geDius,  who, 
*o|fotlier  with  Campion,  entered  England  with  the  design 
"' ^'nii^piring  against  the  Queen  and  carrj'irg  out  the 
Jfllftl  excommnnication.  Few  adventurers  had  a  more 
PiDg  personal  history,  and,  after  innumerable  hair- 
\\h  eecapGFi,  ho  lived  to  return  to  the  Continent  and 
to  hecome  the  head  of  the  English  College  at  l^nie. 
^uriuns  was  ^iud  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  sou  of  the 
[Ntrisun  of  Kether  Stowej',  his  real  name  being  Cowbuck 
wOiwboeks — a  statement  whioh  has  received  some  con- 
ition  from  recent  and  collateral  evidence  in  Weaver's 
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'Ineumbente  of  Somereet'  and  Hugo's  'Somerset  Nun* 
iniries,"  in  both  of  which  authoritiGB  '  Cowbuck  *  im  g;iveT] 
as  an  alins  of  *  Parsons/  This  coiiGmis  Archbishop  Abbot*l 
statement  ffivon  in  FoiUifl  'History  ot  Koiuisli Treasons' 
and,  as  Gecjr^e  Abbot  war*  at  Balliol  College  with  Parsons 
it  ia  Likt^ly  th^it  lie  kiiew  hits  history  and  wtm  ojcquAh 
with  his  parent^i^e. 

Another  conspirator,  more  nobly  born,  was  C! 
Aruuilel,  ti  godson  of  the  Emperor  CliarleH,  wtiU  kaowi 
at  the  Court  of  Quocn  Elizabeth  at  one  time,  and  a  frienJ 
of  the  Pagets  and  Throoktnortons.  He  was  the  owTier  a 
South  PethertOEi  iniinor  and  hundred*  and  closely  con 
nccted  with  Thomas  Arundel,  of  Wardonr  Ca^^tla  ii 
Wiittihirw.  In  June  ir>S4  tStnrford,  the  English  a  mbusaud<K 
in  Pari?^,  jnade  a  forntitl  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Lon 
Paget,  CLarlort  Pa^feti  Charles  Arundel*  Thonia**  Throck 
niortou,  and  Thomas  Morgan,  as  having  cont^pired  agaiuiil 
the  life  of  tha  EnglL^h  Queen.  Henry  ITT,  King  of  France 
refused  to  give  tbeni  up;  and  !n  the  escheat  of  Charlel 
Arundor^  propai-ty  in  Somerset  the  fact  of  his  tnmsCer 
em^e  of  allegiance  to  the  French  Idng  it^  mentioned  togethr^l 
with  his  unlicensed  residence  in  ti:i~rin  transmartnis.  Oik 
of  Charles  ArundolB  houses  in  Somerset  was  Jiarringtei 
Court,  the  old  Tudor  mansion  which  it  is  the  presen 
de?fii'e  of  the  National  Trust  to  pnrcliase  and  preserve  a 
a  national  heirlooni.  It  waa  inherited  by  Charles  Arundc 
from  the  Daul>eny  family,  former  Earla  of  Bridgwatei 
one  of  whom,  Giles,  I^rd  Djiulieny,  had  married  Elisabet] 
Arundel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Arundel  of  l^nherne,  i 
Cornwall.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  episode 
of  CfaarleH  Arnndels  life  wa^  his  plot  for  the  invasion  G 
North  Somen^et.  In  the  State  papers  ia  to  be  found  ■ 
report  by  Thomas  Rogora  to  Soeretarj'  Walsinghai 
(Dei'.  10.  1585)  showing  how  Charles  Arundel  had  gon 
to  the  cAmp  of  the  Duke  of  Gtiise  with  the  object  'c 
furnishing  three  or  four  ships  of  war  about  St  Mah 
wherein  he  and  Westmoreland,  with  Captain  Gaze  an 
300  to  700  men.  intended  to  ^o  secretly  into  Englau 
upon  Homersetshire,  there  tn  rob  and  burn  and  take  som 
gentlemen  of  account  out  of  their  bouses.' 

Weat  SomerneL  furnished  many  men  and  ships  i 
Tudor  days,  not  only  for  Hghting,  but  also  f or  exploraliui 
A  Bridgwater  vessel  called  'The  Ininumuel*  sailed 
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Frobiehor  in  hie  eearch  for  the  north-west  paseu^e;  and 
il^cTRW  thought  they  hiul  founti  gold  m  Anne  WnrwioVs 
Straits,  bringing  back  much  b^Ilf^dt  of  glittering  mica. 
ColoniBfition  and  entefprine  were  in  the  air,  and  reci?ived 
epis[*opfll  *iHnc|ion  nntl  hlnsniiig  from  old  Arthur  Ijike, 
Bisbop  of  Buth  and  Wells,  the  predecessor  of  William 
load  L'Uco  wa^  called  the  Purittin  bishop,  and  is  snid 
to  Imve  '  occasion  fid,  yea,  founded  the  work  of  colonisa- 
tjou*  In  America,  breathing  into  the  ©nterpiTee  a  higher 
principle  than  that  of  gain.  'He  would  go  himself  but 
for  his  fi^e,'  declared  the  old  bishop  shortly  before  hia 
duLb.  His  enthusiasm  recalls  the  later  zen)  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  nnd  the  Bermuda  scheme. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge*<,  horn  at  Ashton  Philips,  part 
of  Long  Ahhton,  not  far  from  Bristol,  and  a  member  of  & 
xtry  old  Somerset  family  nettled  at  Wraxall,  waa  a  sturdy 
lypeof  colonist.  Procuring  a  grnntof  the  district  betwi^en 
ttio  Kiiineher  and  the  boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  ho 
named  it  'New  Somersotshiro."  Bancroft,  the  American 
butoriun,  praises  him  thus: 

'He  nature  of  Gorges  was  generous,  and  hia  piety  fiincere ; 
ie  lotifc-Ut  pleasure  in  doing  good,  fame  by  advancing  Cbristi- 
wi^  Among  the  heathen,  a,  durable  mtujnineiit  by  eraetms 
ImiMB,  TiUagee,  and  towns.  The  contomi>orftry  and  friend  of 
BMkH,  be  adhered  to  »i'heraefl  in  America  for  almost  half  a 
<«itur7;  ^-f^d,  lotig  after  lie  became  eonvinced  of  their  unpiO' 
duetivt-nesj",  wiu*  tttill  Iwsrit  on  iilans  of  rroliitiisation  at  an  age 
^hou  othi^i-  men  are  hut  pivimrin^  to  di^  with  dot-'orum." 

£Ur  Ferdinando  interested  himself  especially  in  the  eup- 
pTienon  of  piracy,  which  was  very  rife  in  his  days. 
Aniong  the  Plymouth  archives  there  is  a  letter  from 
Wtti  to  Mr  Robert  T^elu^^^ly.  mayor  of  Plymouth,  dated 
April  10,  1CI7,  in  which  he  incites  nil  the  shipowners  of 
'^woat  country  to  co-operate  with  the  shipowners  of 
loidcin  in  concerting  measures  to  put  down  piracy  on 
tebigh  seaH,  which  hjul  Mn  the  lant  f<*w  years  depri^'cd 
^kingdom  of  England  and  of  Scotland  of  no  less  than 
300  vhipt*  with  their  lading  and  merchaudise.  their  beamen 
Wng  reduced  Ui  captivity/  For  this  purpose  the  mer- 
«Uato  of  Loudon  wero  willing  to  subscribe  40/X)0/— a 
l(Uf[eimm  in  those  days. 

tiir  Ferdinando  enlisted  in  bis  schemes  of  colonisation 
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and  adventure  tho  holp  and  sympathy  of  Sir  John  Pop- 
ham,  the  WGll-knowii  ELizabetban  chi^f  justice,  whoae 
portrait  could  be  seen,  till  qiiile  recpnlly,  at  lin  old 
Fapham  poaaeedion,  viz.  Bagborougb  Hunse,  under  the 
Quantock  hills-  The  Pophams  were  londo-wncrs  in  many 
Somerset  vjIIh^'ps,  esp^v^iuUy  in  North  Pt>therton,  Periods, 
and  Wc*llington.  It  was  Sir  John  Popbain  who,  writing 
from  WelUnj^ton,  forwarded  tho  tirst  authentic  informa- 
tion about  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  fak 
message  'To  the  Rigbt  Rouourable  my  vene  singular 
good  Lord,  the  Lord  Burghly,  Lord  High  Treaeurer,'  ho 
wrote,  on  Sunday,  July  22, 1588,  that  the  Spsniah  Armada. 
to  the  number  of  102  sail,  bad  been  en<routit«^red  by  an 
English  veasel.  This  Tesael  was  a  Bridgwater  trader 
which  had  come  up  the  Parrot  on  July  21  from  San  Juan 
de  Ltiz.  In  n  small  biography  of  Admiral  Blake,  writton 
about  1720  by  'one  bred  in  the  family,'  we  learn  that 
thi#5  vessel  belonged  to  thcj  lilake  family,  which  had  long 
traded  with  Spuin  from  Bridgwat*r. 

The  name  of  Blake  introduces  a  new  and  thrilling 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  Somerset.  The  Blake  family 
were  ull  true  Bons  of  the  soil  of  Somerset.  For  many 
generations  the  b€f8t  known  of  tlie  admiral's  family  and 
bitt  immediate  ancestors  lived  at  or  near  Bridgwater^ 
carrying  on  their  occupation  as  traders  and  seafaring 
men,  Bridgwater  and  the  Parret  being  thn  usual  porta 
of  departure  for  pilgrims  to  the  ehrine  of  St  James  of 
Compoetello,  it  naturaUy  followed  that  trade  and  eom- 
merce  were  devi?loped  along  this  route-  The  BlakM 
traded  w^ith  SpaniNh  ports,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  inter* 
course,  knew  the  Spain  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  days  at  first- 
hand—a  fact  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  career  of  the 
great  Commonwealth  admiral.  Humphry  Dljike,  an 
anceetor,  accumulated  h.  good  fortune,  and  bought  a 
property  at  Tuxweil.  close  under  the  Qnantock  hil!», 
Improving  bis  position  by  a  marriage  with  a  neighbour- 
ing heiress,  Sara  Williams,  who  brought  with  her  the 
adjoining  manor  of  FlainsQeld.  There  the  arms  of  th« 
Blakea  can  still  be  seen  carved  upon  a  numU^lpiece  in 
one  of  the  groujid-floc;r  rooms  ;  and  in  Over-Stowey  panah 
church  their  monumente  abound.  Both  here  and  at 
Aisholt,  a  remote  little  parish  adjoining  Over-Stowey. 
tlie  Blakes  figure  as  ■  generoai,"  and  as  landowners  and 
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patrons  of  Churcb  livings.  The  odmiFal  hin^seLf  waa 
nerer  mam^d,  his  life  being  too  fitreniious  for  the  cares 
of  a  family;  but  through  his  brothers  he  ia  well  i^epro- 
sented  down  to  tho  present  day. 

This   is  not  the  pl(u>e  for  a  review  of  the  life  and 
work    of  this  SoinersctJihii-e  bflro;   but,  fl«  bis  f^arper  is 
duch  a  full  nnd  many'^ided  one,  we  niiiy  be  permittod  to 
dwell  upon  it  for  a  little  spaee.     The  Int*-  Prof.  Burrows, 
ivhoM)  ej^irly  life  Hspet'iMlly  qualified   liini   Ui  judge,  plji/^ed 
BJake'a  explotte  above  those  of  Nelson.     Although  Blake 
worked  in  a  lees  Bermational  field  of  notion,  hie  death  at 
0ea,  t\A  he  waft  entering  Plymouth  Sound,  worn  out  by 
wounds  and  disease,  is  as  pathetic  aud  ae  noble  a^  that 
which  took  place  in  the  cockpit  of  the  'Victory/     And 
bow  Ilia  life  wad  rounded  off  by  that  last  gallant  action 
at  Santa  Cruz^  where  even  Nelson  failed,  is  a,  twice-told 
tftle-     But,  not  to  comp^ire  the  value  of  his  naval  exploits 
with  thowe  of  othore,  we  may  point  to  a  subtle  charm  of 
chAranf^r  iu  Blnke  which  won  the  chivalroUH  nttachinent 
of   thoAo  stalwart  west-countrj'mcn   serving  under  and 
with  bim.     Like  Collingwood,  this  '  genera l-at -flea '  won 
the  heartpi  of  alL     A  tender  piety  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
bia  strong  and  masculine  nature,  a  real  trust  and  confi- 
dence u\  the  juPhVt'  of  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  so 
weir     Some,  nntJibly  CT^irendon,  h;i,ve  Kpoken  of  Blake's 
Poritanisni  as  if  it  soured  and  narrowed  his  natiu^e ;  but 
the  factB  are  against  this  charge-     As  a  genial  and  sym- 
putlietic  west-countryman,  he  appealed  to  that  powerful 
«entlment  and  rfimararfprie  -whic^h  hns  achieved  so  much 
Wause  founded   upon   a  genuine  local   patriotism  not 
opposed  to,  hut  merging  in,  the  bronder  sort.     In  addl- 
^hti.  Robert    Blake  was  an  Oxford  ficbolar  of  no  mean 
'JTviiruncnts,  and  quite  able  to  maintain  hie  theaia  against 
^^t>  of  esiravagant  Laudian  pretensions.     It  t*  no  slur 
ni«n  his  honesty  to  say  that  a  privat^zi  grudge  may  have 
^^nttiatcd  the  pviblic  differences,  for  Laud  had  perae- 
iM  Blake's  brother,  the  churchwarden  of  St  Marys 
iOTch,    Bridgwater,  for   certain    tittle    Ijip^es   it    w^ould 
^Wtc  been  wiser  to  overlook,  even  if  he  could  not,  with 
hi<(v»mnwhat  narrow  mind,  condone  them  entirely. 

Thpre  are  certain  sayings  Bttribiif«d  to  Admiral  Blake 
*hich  show  the  man  and  his  par'ticular  attitude  towards 
fta  tmming  queation  of  the  day,  one  being  that  *  he  would 
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as  freely  venture  his  life  to  savo  the  Kinp  aa  cvor  he 
did  to  serve  the  ParliflmeDt/  which  should  eiifliciantly 
exculpate  liini  from  being  at  heart  a  regicide;  and  Hailon 
may  yob  hiivo  rtsnaon  to  cftU  to  nund  his  wisQ  aad  hietorio 
Gaying,  •  It  is  not  our  business  to  nmid  Stato  ivfEajTs,  bat 
to  keep  foreigners  fi-om  fooling  us' 

A.A  a  aoldier,  Blnkc  might  have  won  a  rcno'wn  as  greftt 
as  that  which  t»rownod  his  n/xval  triumphs,  In  the  ©arlj 
part  of  the  Civil  War  the  general  wtrai-tegy  of  the  Mun 
quiF4  of  Hertford  and  the  RcijaLitit^,  as  we  learn  from 
coatomporary  documents,  waa 

'to  erect  a  Uao  of  fortresses  with  garrisona  over  the  isthmtt* 
of  ground  between  thfl  Soiitli  Sea  and  Sevoru  by  wny  of 
Bridgwater,  Taunbnn,  Lynae,  and  Lantport.  it  being  from 
Bridgwat-or  to  Lyme  littli?  more  than  twenty  milea,  by  wbji^h 
the  coimtiea  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  blocked/ 

By  his  gallant  defence  of  Lyme  and  of  Taunton,  General 
Blake   baulked    tbe    plann    of  the    Hoyalista   and    held 
the  valley  of  the  Parrot,     Despairing  of  making  a  suc- 
cessful   stand    '  in    the    rotten,    unhealthy    moors/   tba 
Marquiii  of   Hertford  w*l^   jierstiaded  by  the   gentry  ef 
Soiueraet  to  march  to  Minehaad,  and,  if  possible,  to  traaa- 
port  himself  and  his  forces  into  South  Wales  by  meana  ot 
tbe  Welsh  'barques."     The  greiit  objective  of  the  siege  of 
r)unAter  Castle  wa.^  not  the  capture  of  the  castle,  but  the 
prospect  of  aocuring  an  open  sea  passage  to  Houth  Wale* 
Even  after  Sedgmoor  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  hesitated 
for  a  niojnent,  doubting  whether  to  turn  his  horses  head 
towards  Uphill,  the  old  port  of  the  Asce,  and  ao  0Bcapi>  tO 
South  Wales  by  ship   instead  of  flying   southwards  W> 
Beaulieu.     The  battle  of  Sedgmoor  itself  Is  the  hLHt  great 
proof  of  the  recurrent  problem  of  land  warfare  in  cen- 
tral   Somoraet ;    and   since   Sodgmoor   and  the    '  Bloody 
Assixe'  there  has  been  peace  in  these  watery  plains,     Yot 
the  Wellingt-on   nionuujent  overluaking  northwanU  thw 
fertile  vale  of  Taunton  Dean  ;  the  Chatham  monument  of 
Curry  Rivel  that  dominates   the  wide   lowlands  of  thd 
south;  the  statue  of  Blake  beneath  the  tall  thin  spire  iif 
St  Mary's.  Bridgwater  ;  the  Hood  monument  commemor 
aticg  the  naval  victori&s  of  a  family  highly  distinguished 
in    the  great  Napoleonic  struggle — a    monument  visible 
almost  within  tbe  same  coup  d^tEil  as  the  Alfred's  Tower 
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Hi  Stourliead — all  tbspe  remind  us  that  even  in  i}nir*e 
peaceful  Iow]u,iidFi.  rlvh  In  piLstures  juid  teeming  witli 
fioeks  and  herdy,  tbo  thought  of  war  can  niivor  lon^  be 
abeent  from  the  ininda  of  tboflo  who  would  he  at  peace. 

From  a  literary  point  o?  vU>w  the  troiinty  of  Somerset 
ia  not  ef^pecially  celebratetl.  Perhap,^  thero  ib  some  truth 
in  Sydney  Smith's  depreciative  remark  about  the  air  of 
[*fit  Somerset,  as  he  breathed  it  when  living  in  the 
»al  atmosphere  of  Gonibe  Florey,  viz.  that*  unlike  the 
lifof  the  far  north,  which  the  Scotch  aecni  to  breathe 
raw  Hud  uncooked,  it  waa  more  or  loss  boik'd  down  in 
West  Somerset-  Another  saying  attributod  to  a  wliiioiii 
candidate  for  parliamentary  honours  in  Hora-ci'sct  was 
^t  the  county  was  renowned  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
for  the  inenbiil  stt^iilily  of  ib*  cfiunty  gentry.  To 
lu  extent  thiB  nay  b*;  true;  and  the  type  of 'Squire 
"wtem  '  WJVH  a  familiar  one  enough  in  the  Georgia-n  age, 
ler  wbone  soporffie  efFei?t  SonierBet  seemed  1o  have 
its  Elizabetimn  acti^-ities.  But  bore  and  there  in  Uie 
part  occur  factf^  und  incidents  which  at  all  events  link 
the  poimty  with  the  literary  life  of  the  nation. 

Roger  Bacon,  the  ^'reat  FrauciHcan.  waa  a  munk  of 
whaster,  and  with  Adutn  dc  MariacOj  a  friend  of  Itobert 
Growetoete,  and  a  learned  diif^tor  of  theology,  may  be 
t^bi:ued  &s  Ji  native  of  Simn^i-set,  At  any  rat*i  the  Intter 
[■ftitl  bj'  Nicbohitt  Trivet  to  h^tvi?  conic  from  tlie  dioccye 
Bntb.  Nicholas  Trivet  himself,  the  author  of  a  vnla- 
*ble  contemporary'  histoiy  of  Pbintagenrt  and  Edwardian 
"^ys,  may  havts  been  one  of  the  Trivet  fam.ily  ao  woJI 
^own  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgwater  and  North 
kertun.  A  very  c)bi  copy  of  tliin  rhranic^h)  has  been 
red  at  Fairfield  House,  near  Stoke  Courcy,  the  old 
We  of  the  Pnlmer  and  Ai.dand  families.  These  counted 
i^t  their  forbears  meniherrt  of  Lhe  Trivet  family, 
badge  of  three  trivets  appears  not  only  in  Fatr- 
fclii  Itself,  but  also  in  Dodington  church  and  manor 
and  formerly  in  Stoke  Conrcy  chiin*h. 
Cw>IVrey  Chaucer  held*  under  the  Mortimer  family, 
^l»e  fairly  lucrative  post  of  forester  of  North  Petherton 
IWk  ftnd  Forest,  being  appointed  byAlienora,  Countess 
^  March»  in  1390.  It  is  not  certain,  howcr\'er,  that  ho 
''•ided  in  the  county ;  nor  can  wo  tnice  in  his  ^  Cantor- 
Iniry  Tales'  any  marked  references  to  local  matters,  or 
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ilotect  in  his  langua^o  any  traces  of  west-country  peculi- 
arities.  The  '  Wife  of  Bath  '  may  have  been  a  study  on 
the  spot ;  but  Bath  itself,  on  the  Yory  confines  of  Somerset, 
Vk'oa  always  a  cosmopolitan  centre  which  *%ttract«d.  fi'ojn 
Roman  timtis,  all  sorts  anJ  conditions  of  men.  Tb* 
numerous  plaqui^K  luktl  iiiiinil  tabli^Ui,  w^Lich,  in  lu^cord- 
ance  with  tho  laudable  spirit  of  a  niodoni  rn\'ivaIiBfn, 
camniemoratQ  Bath  reeidente,  do  not  carry  with  them 
much  meaning  bm  mefuoriaU  of  true  Somerset  celebritiee. 
Fielding,  tho  novelist,  was  bora  at  8hari>hani  Park,  near 
Glastonbury,  and  was  married  (we  bfilievd)  in  the  little 
pai-ish  church  of  Oliarletoiube,  near  Bath;  but  these 
circumstances  of  his  hfe  do  not  give  to  his  work*  much 
local  eulourin^;.  Chuucer'a  son  Thomas  was  more  olosoly 
conne<?t*Hl  with  West  Somerset  than  hiM  fjither,  ua  he 
not  only  succeeded  Gtsoffrey  na  substitutionary  forester 
of  North  Petherton  Park  and  Forest  under  the  Mortimer 
regime,  but  was  constable  of  Taiinton  Castle.  Ills  wife, 
Maud  Berghersh,  Uie  daughtt^r  of  Dartholomew  Berg" 
hersh,  was  closely  allied  to  the  Mohun  family,  the  lorda 
of  Dunster  Castle  ;  and  ho  himself  was  known  at  Nettlo- 
conibe  Court,  where,  in  old  dot^nments,  his  i^ignature 
appears  amon^^at  the  Trovelyan  ptvpcrs. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Eli&thoth,  Samuel  Daniel  bom 
near  Taunton  in  1562,  flourished  and  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Wars  of  the  J£onhs  fLinongst  other  numerous  workA 
He  was  a  favourite  at  Coui-t  and  tutor  to  Lady  Anne 
Clifford,  afterwai*ds  CountesB  of  Pembroke.  On  the  death 
of  Edmund  Speuser  he  waj*  niadii  Poet  Laureate  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  f^pent  the  evening  of  hi^^  life  at  a  small 
farmhouse  of  his  own  at  Beokington,  near  Philips  Norton- 
In  tlio  next  century,  Olduiixon,  a  Somerset  historian, 
added  to  th«  wealth  of  Commonwealth  literature  an  one 
who  had  personal  knowledge  and  experience  of  much 
that  lie  relaU*N.  For  injitJint^e,  he  telb  us  in  his  history 
how  he  Wd  seen  the  Duko  of  Monmouth  ride  with  grave 
and  etJiid  demeanour  towards  the  battlefield  of  Sedgmoor 
on  that  fatjLl  July  day. 

But  no  literary  landmark  In  the  history  of  Somerset 
is  at  all  comparable  to  that  made  and  impiinted  on  tJis 
amtala  of  the  county  towards  the  end  of  tho  eighteenth 
century  by  what  js  known  as  tlie  'Nether  Stowey*  mt 
The  uam^ijd  of  Coleridge,  Wordawortrh,  and  Southey  ere 
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insepurnbl/  Imked  with  Someraet.  The  forcftithera  of 
Southey  wore  to  be  found  at  Lj'doard  St  Lawrence^  on 
the  wost<jr»  sicIh  oF  the  QuiiiiUurk  hills;  aDcl  tliii  hitt- 
ST&piiy  of  the  L^iureaLe,  written  by  Cuthbert  8out.liey, 
roveala  not  ouly  the  olo?io  aHUocidtion  of  tho  futuily  with 
SotiiBi-i4f>t  soil,  btil  also  the  common  inspiintion  whurti 
Hllod  tb*?  iiilnils  of  the  exponents  of  a  new  school  of 
poetry,  collected  toj^cther  by  a  slrivnge  and  wonderful 
chaii<«  in  a  small  village  of  that  county. 

In  ou<^   sense,   and   it  is   a  very   miiJortEint   one,  Tom 

Poolo,  the  Max^ou&s  of  that  brUlirnit  stnd  emitic  j^eniiia, 

S,  T,  Coleridgo,  oeeupiesa  A'cryi^entiftl  position-   Although 

of   no  grejit   litien*ry  attainmejib*  bnuJielf,  he  could  tiid 

and  even  etimulato  genius.    It  wa^r  the  eseicntial  ^ooduestt 

of  this   true  Somerset  yeomuu    that  worked   \ipou    the 

fertile  ^oiiiid  of  Colerfd^e'r^  iimi^'iiiuliuu  and  evoked  hta 

Lastiiig  and  a^ccbionute  regard-     Living  at  a  time  when 

the    poor   were  hardly   pressed    and    Boniettmss   wboUy 

uetflected,  Tom  Poole  was  a  social  reformer  of  the  best 

type.      Nor    did    he   stand    alone-      Upon    Men  dip    MrH 

Qannah  More   had  already  demonstrated   the  value  of 

A  Cbn&tian  philanthropy  of  a  brniti!  and  liberal  nature 

Ijoing   beyond  the  bounds  of  sectarian  a:id  theological 

distinctions.     There  were   diliEicuItiet^  ttnd  prejudicea   in 

ihe  wuy  arising"  from    a  strauiod   ece logins tici am ;    and 

Sirs  More  had  to  fortify  herself  in  her  good  works  and 

ia  her  Sunday-school  teaching    by  an  appeal  to  Bishop 

Bettdon  himeelf^  who  knew  and  understood  her  worth 

l)etU*r  tluui  aome  of   hia    nurrow-niinded  clergy,     Hocial 

reform  was  in  tiie  air,  and  a  better  spirit  was  destined  to 

|»f(*vail.     Thonias  Poole  feJt  the  Wiirni  impulses  of  the 

LiwAv  ijhilaiithropy,   and   while    hir^    eoiisiu    John    Poule, 

nctor  of  Kuniore,  a  srntiU  parish   near  Bridgwater,  in- 

4Qgarated  one  of  the  fii'nt  vilhige  Hchools  in  Someraet, 

^  tUl  in   Kagland>   iie   himself   t'ulliiwed   suit   jit   Nether 

Htowey.     Further,  lie  set  on   foot  a  village  baud  which 

^ii»  lrkf<t<-dT  w^ith  more  or  let^s  vigour,  to  the  present  day. 

TW  «!rvireK   of  the    men  who  sat   and   played   in    tlie 

^ainstiel  giillery  at  Nether  8towoy  church  on  «^uudays  in 

KlTVH-lSOO  were  rtquisitioued  for  the  delight  of  the  vil- 

'     lagers  on  weekdays.     Among^it  the  instruments  used  was 

^     Uto  busoon.  traditions  of  which  atill  exist  in  the  village; 

'     t&d,  a&  Coleridge  utu^t  often    have  hourd  its  Injpobiug 

U  2 
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Qoten  lit  Stowey,  it  ia  pn^nUile  that  he  had  it  in  hia  mmd 
wlien,  in  tho  ihyme  of  *  The  Ancient  Maiiner/  he  wrote ; 


The  wed<linB:  guest  lie  beat  hia  breaat 
For  he  heoJ^  tho  loud  btuiHOOU.' 


M 


Toru  Poole  also  founded  a.  woniA.n'd  club  at  Nether 
Htowcy,  whic^h  Htill  *  widki^ '  to  tburyh  once  a.  your  on  tho<J 
Friday   befoi-o  midsummers  dny.      In   old   days   it  w"a*»-| 
hendtnl  by  t.be  bfiuil  with  h   rustif'  b«nLlJ,  buanog  on 
banner  u  motto  written  by  Coleridge  himself: 


PViresiKht  and  utiioii  linked  by  Cln-ifttian  love, 
Hel)>ed  by  the  good  Wlow  aud  Heaven  above  \ ' 


I 


At  a  distanee  of  three  miles  from  Nether  Bto^voy  lies 
Alfoxton,  the  temporary  abode  of  William  and  Dorotbj' 
Wordnworth  in  1797-DiS.  Ah  tliti  ifi>ipii-iji^'  j^ruund  cif 
jj^euius.  Nether  Stowtjy  itiid  Alfo:«ton  must  always  be  coc- 
sidered  together.  Those  well-known  walks  upon  Quan- 
touk^H  'airj'  ridge,'  and  the  tcnir  to  Purlorfc  and  lJ:e  west, 
were  re^pol:sibie  for  mmh  in  the  lives  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordi^worth.  Nor  iiinf^t  w<>  for^^et  Doi'othy  Wurdsworth, 
M'huse  hiBuenve  was  of  that  subtle  and  f^isornnttng  kind 
which  was  well  calculated  to  aet  adame  Culeridg'ean  en- 
thusiasm and  roinunue.  The  poetical  produt  t  of  this 
intereourse  iy  represiouted  tt^i-hnit^ally  by  the  publicatioo 
of  'The  LyrJt-al  Urkllads.'  but  this  does  nut  eAbaust  the 
tAle.  The  main  object  of  thor^e  who  wi&h  to  purchase  the 
Coleridge  collage  at  Nother  Stowey  and  to  preserve  it  as 
a  natiimal  heirloom  is  to  nifirk  mid  U>  ^ve  <^mphaeis  to  a 
Iiterarj'  epoch  in  tlu^  county  of  Somerset  whieh,  in  the 
n^alm  of  poetry  and  ]»hiloi4opby,  takes  men  far  bej'ond 
the  limiiA  of  a  shuv  and  binds  them  t<^^ther  in  a  com- 
luon  anpiitition  and  lovv  ■>£  nature. 

Wi 
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v.— THE   REDISCOVERT   OF   ROME. 

1.  rtri'ma  Urhis  R^mnae.     By  R.  I.^Ti(!;iaTiL     Scale,  1 ;  1000 

m  sheeU.     Rome.  ISfltt-lDOl. 
Z  T/ic    JtmiiH    und    E-j'cuvaHons    of  Andmit    Rome.     By 
R,  Lnikciaui.     London:  Miicmilkui,  3S07. 
Sttrria  tltgli  fivfivi  tli  Jlointi  a  juitizin  uitorvui  Ic  colle^ioni 
vtiini^  di  atiiichiih.      Uy  Bh  Lnnciaoi,     Vols  i,  ii,  nL 
,.n  prt>^rGMH,)     Ronii3:  Loertcher,  Ifl03-S, 
^J  TnjHti/niphie  dm"  Stailt.   Ram.     By  O.   Richtor.     Second 
^BDdibion.    Jtfuotch^  Beck.  1S>01. 

^HA^^/fViV  ihtfU  St^avu     Articles  by  G.  Boui.     Komo :  Ac- 
^IpauleiniiL  del  LiiK^t^i,  iSOtI,  Hijtj. 

^^At»cit-»%t  Itonie.      By   S.    B.    Platner.     Boston,   U,aA.  : 
AUyn  and  Banon,  MMU. 
7-  Ffyrrnae  UrbiH  Rntnae  AiUiqutv.',     By  H.  Kiepert  and 
Ch.  Hiilscij.     Berlin:  Rt^iint^r,  1  SOfi. 

»Thn  Ror/ULH  t'ttni-in.     By  CJi-  Hiilp<>n.     Uonic  :  LoeBi;her, 
MM. 
TimUi'jCH    TojKHP'irphiG    der    Stadl    Rom.       Ediffnl    l»y 
Cb,  UtilHen.     V(j1.  i,  pitrt  iiin     Berlin  :  Weidmann,  1907. 
10,  Itiitntm  S'yuljyhtre  frotn  Ati(f}tstuti  Ui  Conffiiintine^     By 

fi£rs  Arthur  Strong,     London  ;   Duckworth,  IfiOT. 
IIh  PnjtT9  of  thr.    Biifirtk  Svhot^  td   Rome.      Veda    i-iv, 
Uriidon :  MaL'iiiiHitii,  lI)0:i-7. 
And  otbor  workti. 

It  U  not  nnnatural  that  the  great  chitn^e  in  the  character 
iif  Itjimtf  sinue  it  Imi'^Lme  the  rapitfil  ctf  Italy  ahoitld  tiuvta 
W  IV  j^reat  effect  npon  our  knowlcnlge  of  jto  arthteology 
«hJ  topo^aphy.  The  population,  which  waa  220,532  in 
l»fla,  hud  risGU  to  315,036  on  December  31,  1885,  and  wjw 
k  190(3  4a\:a83  for  the  city  itself,  and  516,580  for  the 
^holo  conjnntne  (in<- hiding,  that  is,  tho  whoto  Agro 
Hortiuno,  a  couHidcrublo  portion  of  tho  Roman  Cam- 
|uL^in).  And  not  only  has  tliis  iTici'<^as<>d  popiibition  had 
b  H<3  liouF^^d,  lint  all  the  machinery  of  the  goverument 
*>f  IW  country  has  had  to  be  tranflfen-ed  to  the  capital, 
HiB  ri>iHi]lUi  have  been  twofold — an  enornions  exteuF^ion 
«itw»rda,  ao  that  the  modern  t:ity  now  covera  tlie  whole 
*wa  encloaed  by  tho  Aurelian  walls,  and  on  many  eiidee, 
ludwd,  projects  beyond  them,  except  on  the  south,  where 
.   vineyards  and  gardens  i^till  flank  each  ^ido  of    the  Via 
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Appiftj  and  a,  groat  modi fi cation  of  the  centre  of  medi- 
evnl  Rome,  rendered  necessnr^  hy  the  extgeucieH  of 
modem  br/iffl<:  iiud  tlie  necessity  of  creating  lar^e  bluldlQga 
for  public  nud  for  buaiiieas  purpoacr*- 

It  ie  unfortunate  that  more  respect  for  tlif»  roniaifiH  oF 
antiquity  is  not  sliown  ;  tliere  la  little  douht  tliat.  had  the 
subject  not  lie*^n  freely  dmcudsed  in  the  Italian  and  foreigxi 
prosH,  and  bad  not  the  latter  taken  a  vigorous  line,  a 
consklontble  portion  of  the  Aureliu,n  walls  on  the  Borth 
of  the  city  would  {in  defiance  of  the  recoraTQondationa  of 
the  local  arch;ir«ological  authorities)  have  bet*n  pierced 
with  vorticnl  openingi^  at  such  abortp  intervals  that  It 
would  hardly  have  been  worth  while  to  preserve  the 
fragments  that  remained.  As  it  is,  several  openings 
which  bad  iilrertdy  been  in;tde  have  been  ftnbser|nenUy 
art-bed  oven  eo  that  the  line  of  the  wall  is  not  too 
abruptly  broken.  Home  nnd  Constantinople  are  the  oidy 
great  rapitals  possessing  f*nrf^int^n  in  wbleb  their  history 
ij*  f*pjtomiJ^(>d  ;  nnd  every  effort  siiould  be  made  to  reconcile 
their  pra^t^rvatioii  with  the  need  of  expansion  felt  by  thA 
mod«ru  city*  jH 

The  profound  changes  that  have  been  produceoTl 
tlu*  physiognomy  of  Rome  have  naturally*  led  to  very 
exten!#ive  i^e^e^trehes  in  the  subsoil;  for  dntinage  and  for 
the  secni'e  foundation  of  modem  buildiugs  it  has  been 
iim'««aiy  to  go  to  con^^idenible  depths,  owing  eepectally 
to  th**  fru't  ibnr  the  ground  was  lar^ly  made  gro;ind. 
llie  dt'pth  1o  wbirti  Aiioieiil  Rt>nTe  \ih»  been  burifM)  vnrieA 
'  from  fi  to  115  f(N*t/  ttrtv>nling  to  Profeftsor  Lni]i-<iani ;  and 
the  hurinl  i*  not  difficu!!  to  explain  when  we  remember 
that  the  ^ilv?  hiut  K*4<n  r^intinnouAlv  inhabited,  and  that  we 
can  rlortHy  tracv  from  (n*riod  to  period  the  riao  in  the 
level  of  the  eity.  due  |>art]y  to  the  heaping  up  of  rubbish 
fWmi  elwewbrrrv  |ukrtly  to  iho  natuml  iu:«- umulation  of 
matter  by  tbi*  rtction  of  rain  »nd  wind,  and  i=tiU  more  to 
the  mrtterial  pi\^lurt\l  by  tho  <sOh*i*M'  of  the  buildings 
which  Mieevn^ively  on^upinl  the  sitiv  Rearing  these  faetfl 
ill  mind,  it  will  be  «u«y,e^'rn  fv^r  thoeo  to  whom  Rome  b 
not  familiar  in  \X»  tniest  a^fvy^t.  lo  underftand  what  an 
opportunily  »Tvh:^>i)i^icvd  T>«i-v«rTb  has  et^ji^^  sinee  1870. 

We  m.^y  now  Altctupt  to  (Vtinutte  in  general  terms 
what  hjw  Weil  the  g*!n  to  o«r  knowledge,  and  how  this 
vuifvo  opiHirltuiitjT  hw  bvm  enipkf>vd  b^r  Itntiiui  and 
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ign  arcbfoologtsts,     A  comparieon  between  a  plan  of 

Auci^nt  Borne  constructed  in  \S10  jind  such  a  plan  aa  It 

wtmld  be   con-structed   at  the  present  dny   will   show   as 

tbe   advance  that  hns  been  mude — the   catifirmatiun   of 

somo  previous  conjectures,  the  demonstration  that  others 

were  erroneous,  thou^^h  foundtnl   on   the   best  evidence 

tben  available,  and  the  certainty  ncquired  as  to  tho  form 

and  chamcter  of  buildings  of  whit^h  the  sites  alono  wore 

kiLowtL.    We  mny  uientioii  the  deter  in  iuBtlou  of  the  line 

token  by    the  so-calle<i  Ser^-ian  waU,  the   real  date   of 

which  aohoIai'P  in  the  maiu  now  agree  to  be  the  fourth 

ceo hJry  B.C.,  owing  to  the  discovery  within   its  riruuitof 

archaic  tombs ;  and  we  also  have  a  far  clcaix;r  conception 

of  tho  distribution  of  the  wator-eupplyf  of  the  drainage 

?>"5l*ira,  of   the    ati-eet   plau,   und  uf    the    private    houses 

llian  has  ever  been  po>*sible  hitherto. 

Discoveries  of  inscriptions  nnd  of  works  of  art  have 

Wn  no   lese   ImportJiut.  and    interesting.      Among  tho 

fonner  we   niny  lUHtjiute   the   fSudiug,  near   the   aEtnr  of 

Die  ttud  Proiiorpinc  (which  was  itaelf  discovered  in  tho 

Tir^Qtum),  of  two  marble  filaba  recording  tlie  celebra- 

tioa  li?  the  Ludi  fKcculart^  by  jVuguatus  and  by  Septitiiius 

?^i-*fforus,  both  of  course  contemporary  documents.    In  tho 

fiiTmer  inscription  we  read  the  words,  Coi^men  compo^uit 

(i-Hurattutf  Pliiccus,'  not  witltout  a  feeling  that  here  ib 

one  of  those  points  of  contact  witl*    reality  by  wl\ich 

^Mueology    i^    just  ill  ed,    and    which    redeem    it     from 

ite  rsproach  which   is  so  often   levelled  at  it,  of  burying 

ilsolf  merely  with  the  dry  bones  of  knowledge, 

^^H  Of  works  deahng  with  the  genera)  topogniphy  of  the 

^^^h,  we   owe   the   best   to   the   nnwenrled    reseaiv^hes    of 

^^K)F<  Lanciani   and  Prof.  Hiilsen.  who  have    been  asso- 

^^Hted  with  Homan  archroology  for  forty  and  twenty-Bve 

^^B^ftt  respectively.      Besides   innumerable    aHicles    and 

■ppfiftl   wi»rks,   each   has   published,  fnr   the  heiieCt  of   a 

^Gr  public,  a   convenient  summary  of  his  researches, 

■^niljt  plan  of  the  city,  in  which  they  are  illustrated.    The 

pL&u  nf   Prof.    I.ianeiani    dewerves    special    iiieiitiun,   ]ij?w- 

miirh  44S,  from  its  largo  t^ize  {its  scale  ir*  J  in  10(H>)  and 

■tfi  wealth  of  detail,  it  Is  ludispenuablo  to  eveiy  student 

of  bh&  mlnutiffl  of  the  topography  of   RoDie.      To   this 

*  Th*  reference  is,  of  coune,  to  Borexc'fl  *  C«nn?a  SjkuIu«.' 
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great  plan  tbe  'Storia  degU  Soavi  di  Roma*  (th«  fruit 
of  years  u(  ivsearcli  in  Ixjpfigrjtplijirjil  liL<'r;iturp,  both  in 
mnnLiscript  and  in  print,  and  of  bunting  tbrougb  onsbivca) 
forms  «  kind  of  commentary,  for  on  the  former  art 
ni/irkm3  the  dates  and  IccalitieA  of  tbe  excavations  with 
wbicb  the  lattor  dcaJs.  Prof.  HiUsea'a  *  Koniaa  Forum 
is  a  masterly,  and  at  the  sn^nio  time  i^lear  and  attractiTfl 
treatment  of  the  subjcic-t  in  rt  handy  little  octavo  volume 
of  two  hundred  pagea^  with  suig'ularly  -well-cboeen  illua- 
Irations.  But  there  i&  still  lacking  hie  treatment  of  the 
city  tin  H  wliole  and  nf  its  deveJopment,  for  the  loAt 
volum©  of  Jordan's  work — a  literary  legacy — doea  noi 
attempt  to  aupersede  or  correct  tbe  other  portions, 
llioiigh  they  date  from  twenty  yearn  and  more  bjwk. 
With  SJguor  lioni's  reports  on  the  Forum  escavationa 
wc  shall  deal  presently. 

AM  the^e  works  must  naturally  rest  to  a  eonsiderahle 
extent  upon  the  archaeologic^al  report*  of  the  uaiiomd 
and  tbe  municipal  oflicialR.  contained  respectively  in  tho 
'Notizie  degli  Seavi/ and  the  '  Bullettino  della  Commis- 
t^one   Arclieolo^icra   Oomuiinle/  the   former  dealing  with 
tiio  whole  kingdom  of  Italj',  the  Ittttor  with  Komo  alone. 
Tbe  longer  reports  of  more  important  excavations  ar» 
{generally    full   and  idear»    though    sometimes   (and    tbE> 
remark   reFern    in   the   main   to   the   'NotiMe')  there  i» 
eorwiderablo   delay   in    puhlicjttJon.      That   prompt   pub— 
ticatiuti  '\n  not  impostiihh-  has  Iteeii  shown  hy  tlie  appejtr— 
aneo.  before  tlie  end  of  1907»  of  four  ropm-t*  of  the  exuavn- 
tionw  undertaken  on  tho  Palatine  in  tho  late  spring  of 
that   yenp;    and,  if  tbis  >ij'*item  of   interim   reports  were 
adopter!  in  other  cjwcs  «lso,  the  gam  would  often  be  very 
great*     Hut  the  short  repoi-ta  of  casoiU  diseovorice,  e*- 
pet^iiilly  those  nmde  in  Rome  itself  in  the  last  fewyeiire> 
nro  ofUni  not  iUurninHtiiig,   and,  while  without  intere>*t 
for  the  generality  of  archioologiats*  arc.  from  their  omifl- 
sione,  tantiLli^ing  to  tho^e  who  mako  a  special  study  of 
tbe   fopugraphy.     One   can    only   hope  that   either  tbfl 
municipal  or  the  mitienrtl  nnthoritiess  or  both,  regularly 
note  all    tho?w>  discoveries  as  they  are  made  on  a  copy 
of   l^noinni'fl  gr*v»t  plan.     It  would  not,  surely,  be  too 
much  to  ask  that   a  copy  of  this  plan,  regularly  kept 
up'lo-date,  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  students  in  soni& 
public  library. 
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&  have  fipoken  so  far  merely  of  dieuuveriud  mads  in 

roniiBxiou  with  the  growth  of  Llio  Tiiodorn  city  i  and  it 

maat  bo  confo3S(id   that  ail   the  advantage  that  mi^ht 

have  been  gained  has  nut  been  taken.     Such  ifl  eepecially 

the  t^ase  with  regard  t<j  tho  prehiHt4)Hc  ronietoriert  on  the 

Eaquiline,  where,  for  the  period  previous  to  1877,  detailed 

nc>tefl  seem  to  ho  entirely  hickin^,  while  a  larj^o  plan  that 

WHS  made  haw  un fortunately  been   logt.      If  niueh  has 

been  done,  and  done  well.  stEU  mort  might  have  been 

aooatapliebed.      Criticism,   in    face    of    what    baa    been 

preserved  for  iis.  may  seem  ungracious ;  but,  iuamuuch 

U  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  information — which 

tould  at  the  titne  so  eaeily  have  been  rocoi^ded— is  now 

gonw  for  ever,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  deplore  defects  in 

^Hf  registration    of   clifitco  verier.      ^VLether  more   eould 

^^m  been   done  in  the  direction   of   preserving  la  irit-ti 

»omp  of   the    newly-iiiseovered    buildings  and    reinaiiis, 

"itlioiji    projuditing  the  necessary  development  of  the 

nu'di-ru  city,  it  i'^  ustdiiss  to  enquire. 

Wemny  now  lum  t^o  the  far  more  important  lulditiona 

^  our    knowledge   in    tho*?e   parta   of    Home   in    which 

wvhied logical    research    has   been    consciously  and   do- 

lilicrtiUdy   undertaken    for   its   own    sake,    and    has   not 

''^OTfcly  ut'currtd  us  an  incident  in   the   mcKlem   lievelop- 

in"nl  uf  the  city.     Let  us  hrat   take  the  discoveries  io  the 

^fjnim.    So  lately  as  the  year  !S(>[I,  the  extniA'ated  portion 

*aa  limited  to  the  templea  of  Concord,  VoHpusifin,  and 

^uni,  the  portico  of  the  Dii  Coneeutea,  the  Koetra,  the 

rt>Itimu  of  Phocas,  (he  front  half  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  and 

B  {i-v't  of  the  t«mplo  of  Castor  zhud  PoUtix,  which  waw  not 

iheu ^erroutly  idoutided-     It  may  fairly  be  s^ud  that  with 

f^gJird  Co  no  part  of  Anciunt  Home  has  our  knowlodgo 

™i  *o  munh  inrreased.     Tlie  work  of  exploration  wa8 

•"WTl^^^lically  tjiken  up  in  IS70,  and  continued  by  Kosa  and 

W*  «m:4.'esdor   FiorellJ,  the   first  director-general  of  an- 

^quilioj*.  largely  under  the  hupervision  of  Prof-  Lanciani, 

^lil  lSKr>,     In  this  penod  of  fifteen  years  almost  the  whole 

"f  llio  open  arej.1  of  the  Forum  proper  wns  cleared,  also 

rest  of  the  Basilica  Julia  anil  of  thd  tetuple  of  Castor 

Pohu^,  the  teniple  of  Julius  Cieaar,  the  Regia,  the 

le  of  Voeta  and  the  house  of  the  Vestals,  and  the 

of  tliB  Rarra  Ym  fif  the  late  Empire;  and  the  Forum 

acquii^ed   the   appeiiraDce   which   was    fumlUar  to 
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visitors  to  Bome  till  about  ten  years  ago.  Prom  1*S3 
onwards  the  work  remained  at  ti  standatilt;  and  what  was 
dono  wiiH  :*o]if1tiEMl  to  the  Kpedn.!  invf^^tigfitioti  of  di^tJtll^i 
ut  the  iiist/ince  of  foreign  (iiiosLly  Qfirmaii)  archieoIogisU 
Jjj  IM^y  hogrtn  tho  excavations  under  Giacomo  Boui; 
and  of  this  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  a  little  moriMn 
detail.  Tlio  importance  of  tbe  results  obtained  is  in  h 
i^eneral  woy  known  to  the  world  (and  moru  espedfillyto 
the  KngltHli  public,  after  Sigjior  ISonifl  visit  to  Euglim*! 
m  Juno  hist) ;  but  a  >ihurt  desiiription  of  them  by  one  who 
linfi  hnd  tho  advantage  of  being  on  the  spot  from  the 
beginning  may  perhaps  not  be  unwelooma  It  is  neces- 
sary at  the  nutftet:  tn  remind  tlie  reader  of  a  fact  which 
ia  in  danger  of  l»eing  obscured  by  the  Justifiable  cb- 
thusifij^m  which  these  latest  discoveries  have  excited,  thai 
Signor  Boni  hut*  had  an  advant-ago  whirh  his  predec(.*8airi 
hud  not — that  of  u  free  baud.  His  most  reraarkiibla 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  lower  etrata  belonging 
lo  the  Kepublii-jin  (possibly  in  part  tu  the  regal)  i»enod; 
but  Prof.  Lancianl  had  put  it  ou  record  clearly,  the  year 
before  Signor  Boni's  6.rst  oampaign  began,  that 

*  it  is  iii?>c(wsary  to  rewind  the  n?iader  tLat  the  excavations  of 
the  FiHiira  juul  of  tho  Pul.ttiiie  hitve  nowhere  be«D  carried  to 
th^  pnipor  liepUi.  Wt^  hnve  sAtr^fied  ourselves  nith  layiof 
imrv  the  reoudtua  of  the  laiji  Enipitv,  without  takiu^  care  ID 
explore  th«  cariier  and  dv«pcr  tLtrata*'  * 

From  an  historical  point  of  vi«w,  Pror  Hiilden  u 
no  dooht  right  ill  as>ij;niiig  ihc  Rr>T  tin)>ortance  to  the 
dwcotvry  of  the  prehii^taric  necropolis  cJ*>!*c  to  the  temple 
of  Aniontnua  and  Faci«tiiui.  As  h«  hns  pointed  out,  the 
ahnndtinrnf^at  of  ihi^  buHnl  pW^,  the  late^  tombs  in 
which  bvloDi*  to  thi*  siMb  c<»ntnry  itc^  dynchronieefl  in  a 
m^oat  r»marl^hl^  wny  wiih  tho  truditional  dalo  of  the 
mmtmrUun  of  tht^  CK^acA  Miuima  by  the  Tan|uins,  a 
Wvrk  Vfhk-K  by  dnunin^  iht"  hitherto  &ubn4iy  valley  cf 
tbv  Forauk  rwOt^r^xl  |to«<4b4e  tbe  us^  of  it  us  a  markot- 
phm  comDMm  to  x\w  mkt^»tUMXt»  on  ib^  FaJatino, 
£niuIliiM>.  da>i  QuinoaL  lu  b«>iniuuii|t.  on  the  other 
Iua4  »  JhtuibvUblc  W  tW  ri^th  or  |^rob«Uy  the  ninth 
w^tx    The  ok^|#G|a  Amu!  an*  vfanoEt  entirely  of 
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alive  origin,  aud  show  n  close  sitniliirity  C^:>  tbo»4e  toand 

tt  iUo  prehistoric  tombs  of  the  ^Vlban  UiLl^.     Two  clajisea 

if  tombK  niiiy  be  diatinj^uiabed  in  this  necropolis— ere ma- 

lOD  jtnd  iuliumHtinn^of  which  the  former  iiro  the  earlier, 

hilo  the  iiiajonty  of  the  latter  ttie  those  of  ^-hildi^n; 

adn  dinco  mhumatioii  contiuuoB  to  be  the  u^iml  pructico 

Ihe  ease  of   children,  even  in  periods  otherwii^e  oliarFM^- 

nsed  hy  creiiiatioD,  it  m&y  be  gaid  that  ihti  necropollH 

oTigs  chioHy  to  the  period  of  cremiition.     Further,  iu 

fire  than  one  case  we  And  a  cremation  tomb  cut  through 

yan  hihumation  tomb,  demonstrating  tb^t  the  httter  is 

tie  more  recent.     No  radical  diBtiticfcion,  on  the  other 

ind.can  be  drawn  between  the  objectn  foand  in  tbo  two 

\iVfsea  of  tofiibH ;  and  the  only  tntres  uf  Grtx^k  rnfltience 

PC  one  or  two  Proto-Connthiaii  vases  which  occur    in 

lie  lattt^r.     The  factH  connected  with  the  necropolis  are, 

uwcver,  comparatively  f^impU".  Find  we  are  fortunate  in 

TOMaing  Signor  Bonis  detailed  reports  of  the  majority 

jf  the  gTAvea, 

The  tieiTt  discovery  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
JftlongB  to  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  iho  Fornm, 
lasnrb,  of  which  wo  have  any  knowledge,  Signor  Boni'fl 
ei<*avat»ons  hnd  not.  gone  very  fnr  when,  in  January  ISflO, 
IliiT  Iwimeil  world  was  f^tartled  by  the  dit>covery  in  front 
A  Ui©  Curia  of  a  black  marble  pavement,  which  was  at 
'«vs  jdentiHed  with  the  traditional  tomb  of  Bonmlus, 
marked  by  a  black  stone  (niger  lapt's  in  i:oiniiio  locinn 
f\tnrMlHTn  aignificat,  ut  cdiiy  Romidi  niorti  destiuahtm,  as 
^Kt\m  tjay*).  It  w^aa  obvious,  however,  that  this  marble 
ImTTTTii'nti — at  any  rale  aw  It  stood— must  belong  to  a 
wiativcly  late  period  ;  and  further  investigations  under- 
"tuth  it  led  to  cA-eu  more  surprising  diRcovenes.  The 
tiinhum*?nts  wb[i?h  attraeted  rnoht  attention  were  a  imir 
'^i  pedestals  with  a  tipace  between  thorn,  exactly  suited 
^  support  slaCuffa  of  reonmbont  lions  (which,  we  ai'e 
ttJd,  i^narded  the  legenduiy  Unnb  f»f  Roinuhirt  in  the 
^^^4>f  Yarro).  and  a  four-sided  nUle  of  tufa,  slightly 
H^ntudal  in  t^bape,  about  two  feet  high,  on  each  »ide 
of  wbich  wafi  an  arehaic  inscription.  It  Is  far  older  thHU 
BtTv  other  Latin  in.Ncription  preserved  to  us  i  it  cannot,  it 
**  ^iraated  by  Prof.  Hiilsenj  whoso  authority  in  such 
uuitlers  is  of  the  highest,  be  later  than  the  fifth  century 
Unfortunatelyi  at  least  one-half  of  it  appeal's   to 
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bo  wimtinjir;  and,  since  we  bave  bardiy  any  otber  con* 
t*rmp(jr«,ry  speciiueus  of  the  Labm  laugniige  Vfhh  wbich 
wo  may  compHro  it»  it  haa  hitherto  been  impoebible  t*i 
HBCorUiin  its  nioBning.  Indeed  Momnmen'a  laftt  yr> 
iiouiK^eiiient  on  tnlie  siibjetrt-  w/is  to  the  t^iTett  that  onlj 
ono  wcrd  in  it  was  *^crtttin:  bub  this  wtt*^  important  laA^ 
mu*^h  118  it  involved,  accanliii^  to  hini,  the  mention  in  it 
of  a  king,  a,  rt-kd  king,  and  not  bis  nuuiinal  succcsfor 
under  the  Kepublic,  the  r&r  aacroruvt.  The  fix\slmc*s  <rt 
tho  cutting-  of  the  letters  i^  (]nitfi  t^markuble  ;  and  oup  a 
alinoHt  indirketl  to  woniler  whotbei'  thtf  in&cnption  befi>r* 
us  can  |joH»ibly  be  a  later  copy  of  an  older  one*  bheu^b 
on  other  ^jrounda  thi»  would  lie  improbable.  If  not 
then  it  can  hardly  have  been'  exposed  to  the  weflUmiV 
but  nnirit  in  some  wny  have  been  protected. 

It  niii^ht  have  bt^en  hoped  that  light  would  bo  t 
i;pon  tbiiu  and  other  ohsciiro  questions  by  the  oh 

the  object**  (tho  so-called  *  stipe  votiva/ consisting 
ituf^ttc^i  of  clay.  bone,  and  brou^,  fragments  uf  arebnie 
reliefs  in  t^>n"iicotta,  ai»d  of  v^tscs,  bon^  of  anijuaU.  et^) 
found  iu  the  layer  oF  river  gravel  with  which  the  wic^ 
^md  the  ifi'onp  of  luonniuentd  ijumediately  surrouudlu^  it 
ware  covered,  after  linving  been,  there  seems  no  doubl. 
jiurjK.i?*ely  il<*sl  niyed-  The  Qmt  oHieia]  report,  on  the  sab- 
jcvt,  iudfietl,  fJUrmed  with  all  due  r^oleninity  that  tbew 
tmdoubttHlly  belou^ul  tit  the  sirch  century  a.t\  Neaid/ 
a  year  Vt^as  allowetl  to  elap$c,  during  which  itchohLrs  ef 
jUI  natioUH  busiM  themselves  with  the  etudy  of  the  ueV 
iii?*cn|»Hon,  inUxproliu^  it  in  vartous  ways,  but  almovt 
uiuuuukously  n.'jin'tiu^  the  rrnidering  propoi^ed  by  Prof 
Oei»  after  lUo  tUjV  piv para t ion,  in  the  'Notiaio  d^ 
8c*vi'  Then,  in  April  19(Xl,  a  t^uminary  report,  reetinff 
il  U  tnirv  u|iun  a  ihumu^h  c^xaniination  of  the  flnil* 
AppAKTv*^  frtut)  the  |>4Ui  uf  l)r  ^^i^ioui,  mfurutiu^  th 
UutL^nl  w-*»rid  thai  M*n»e  of  tlu^se  objects  Ikeleagod  to  lh< 
Ar«t  eenlury  H.r.;  mi  thai,  ii^t««d  of  h»ving  n  d«^p<itd 
bchui^'iu^  to  »  single  ci*umf>,  we  are  dealing,  it  ^^^lufti 
with  ft  j;n>up  of  obj*vt*  of  dilfoivnt  epochs,  hrtui^ht  treu 
el'iewh^^rp*  oluKuii^ly  of  a  «<Acivd  uaturvt,  and  u^ed  U 
ci.>vt» r  a  K^**ip  »*f  i^K^tttiWH'Ot*  of  peculiar  ^^Auvthy.  Tlut 
vtumnuu^'  ivport  »  to  be  followed  by  a  foil  catalo^c^ 
for  whkb  w«  are  Mill  wniUn^ «  Ik  mn  luuillj  he  bmk 
ibMi  in  UiW  «Mc  9clK^Un  tuive  Wen  tiwt«d  idth 
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otisid oration  due  to  Berious  investigators  whose  only 
)bject  is  to  arrive  nt  the  eolation  of  difficult  and  im- 
>oitJLnt  problems,  nnil  who,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
he  attempt  with  proCl.,  reiiiure  1^>  hiive  the  eWdeiira 
promptly  and  fiillj'  pWed  at  their  dispo^^L 

In  the  intanwbile  it  hud  beconio  cloar  that  furthar 
citavation  on  this  site  would  produt^a  iinpurlauL  rt-wiillf^. 
That  ibo  tomb  of  KonhiUim  was  lu  i-Io^o  proxHiity  to  the 
Ro*(j"a  of  the  Ui^piibhcan  poriod  wo  h^arn  from  Vurru ; 
anJ  V[iriou>*  attemptH  hai'o  beeTi  inftde  ttt  uiider^tant]  the 
iQ«aningof  the  rcm/iitia  -which  have  bo«n  unoarthod  at 
tmny  levels  and  at  many  dillcrent  points  on  the  bound- 
ary beJwt?en  Comitiiiin  and  Formri.  Tli*"^  heroio  j'fTortf* 
wliifh  have  been  latide,  notably  by  Prof.  FetertiPii  and 
Br  PInza,  to  create  order  out  of  thi^  eh^ios — as  it  must 
hAwil  apptNir  to  TNO«t  uf  th<»He  who  see  it— hjivc  hrieii 
V>i4rtjjUly  succcj^rtful;  but  the  key  to  many  problems  that 
jnwout  themselves  has  not  yet  been  fonnd. 

The  excavations  liave  made  it  inprefl«iiigly  t*le*ir  that 
it  ijf  to  Jnlins  Ciomr  that  we  owe  the  conception — and 
in  ihet  the  aetua.1  construution  -  of  the  Forum  nfl  it  way 
throughout  the  Intperial  period.  Tlie  various  orienta- 
^oas  of  the  older  buildings  were  boldly  disi-egarded.  iu 
io  fir  afl  they  diaa^^recd  with  the  shape  of  the  valley 
whif'b  the  Forum  oecupied;  and  the  ^paee  was  thiiR 
"TUilfloyed  to  the  best  advantage.  Tlio  building  whii^h 
hjte  ill  some  I'Ocont  troatiaes  on  the  Forum  figured  ae  the 
6rwj*oeta3is  has  lately  been  eorroctly  identilied  by  Prof. 
Hjiu  wifh  the  Rostra  of  rwewLv;  ;md  the  reeljinguhu- 
*fucture  in  front  of  it  may  belong  to  uny  period  up  to 
ll»  dm©  of  Trajju),  The  open  area  upon  wfaioh  the 
Boftm  Fronted  was  to  some  extent  orr-upied  by  monu- 
^■flilji— the  moat  famous  of  which  was  perhapfi  the  tm^tts 
tWf»f?*,  a  maPHh  or  pool  a^  to  the  orii^in  of  which  there 
*nnj  three  explaiiatifJiis.  all  ivrorded  Jiy  Varro,  Ovid 
"PWikfl  of  it  aa  being-  in  h]&  time  /already  dried  up  {Citrtius 
J^'  Ujeiix,  gU'cas  qui  sn^tiftat  aras,  ninic  stAtda  f'nf  teUvs.  sed 
^ocw*  itnie  Juit) ;  and  it  hasi  been  foimd  to  be  an  irregu- 
My  sbipBtl  open  space,  the  pavement  having  been  twice 
twiavnd  in  a  different  material,  while  the  original  form 
*^  rtitaiued. 

The  Forum  proper  wjia  flanked  on  each  side  by  basilic&a. 
TWJuIia^on  the  right,  Wiia  already  to  some  extant  known 
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bt^forc  1870,  but  its  excavation  wafi  nol  tiuiabed  until  tatoc; 
white  the  Baailica  ^^niilia,  though  its  site  was  cerU-iii,  Ua* 
remaiiieJ  bijri<:?d  unti\  tbU  IjisSt  penini  tjf  excitvationSiwUcD. 
hy  the  muDiticence  of  Mr  Lionel  Pbillii>e,  it  boo-am©  r*"* 
sihle  to  acquire  the  hountsa  that  occupied  a  ooueidernbli* 
portitinof  its  nit**.  A  further  gift  by  the  ^anio  genUeinwi 
hoH  secured  the  rest;  and  thecLmiplotion  of  the  workifl  thff 
fir^t  task  of  tbo  prcaant  seiiHOiip  It  was  found  that  thn 
buildiu^  hud  bt^pu  terribly  d^vHstuteil  by  searchers  fu* 
huildhi^  niateriitl,  but  fmgmeuts  enough  remained  Ui 
ahow  itH  splendour  and  the  beauty  of  its  arehiteotura] 
menibei-s.  It  wiiM  a  Hurprke  to  thid  thjtt  it  **xteiided  St 
iW  in  the  direction  of  the  Curia  that  the  Argiletum  wat 
quite  a  narrow  street,*  only  some  20  feet  in  width; 
and  uu  traces  were  discovered  of  the  famous  shHue  ol 
Janus  at  its  luwer  end,  the  site  of  ^hich  still  rei 
my&tGry. 

At  the  end  of  the  Forum  opposite  to  the  Rostra 
the  spot  where  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  wae  burnt,  This 
spot,  hullowed  t-u  his  niemory,  waa  enclosed  in  n  oich«  in 
the  fa<jade  of  the  temple  in  whieh  he  waa  worshipped  cd 
a  divinity;  find  tlie  excavntionrt  of  ISOS  brought  to  light 
tbe  uetual  pavomont  of  the  Forum,  with  the  baae  of* 
monument  erected  in  hia  honour  upon  it-  Not  far  off, 
under  the  ulope  of  the  Pabitine,  we  may  now  see  ^ 
actual  fountain  of  Juturua,  aa  it  was  at  the  beginning  ol 
the  Empire,  with  fra foment*  of  tbe  statues  of  the  G real 
Twin  llreUiren  (inntilntt-d,  no  doubt,  by  the  founders  ol 
the  Christian  church,  of  which  we  shall  speak  preaonUy] 
which  stood  on  a  pedestal  m  the  centre  of  it ;  hard  bj 
towers  t.bcir  lofty  tample.  Clostj  by  is  a  huge  'com 
plex'  [the  word  is  hardly  Eughsh,  but  too  convonieW 
not  to  borrow)  belonging,  as  Frof,  Hiilsou  has  shown 
to  the  time  of  Domitian,  It  consists  of  tbe  temple  o 
Augustus  (which  baa  been  via iblo  since  tbe  Kenaiaawio* 
but  has  only  recently  been  correctly  idontitiod  by  Prol 
Lanoiuni),  now  cleared  down  to  the  lh»or  level,  *ind  of  iw 
large  couits  behind  iL     The  inner  portion  uf  thid  grou] 


*  TJl«  uarroffneBS  ot  tba  KtreeU  of  jmcletit  ttoijiB  may  be  bent  rtolbed  I 
the  liirgr  Qicrilj?!  In  clflj  of  the  whole  oity  wlik-li  Ik  in  course  of  propurniki 
hf  M.  Blgod,  of  the  Frenrh  Apndemy.  It  must  he  reuitfrabered  IhiU.  It 
bUindjud  wLdtb    for  a  bLghroad   in   the  uelgbUourhood  ot  iUnve  |h  luU 
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of  buildings  wafi  in  CliriBtian  times,  probably  aft«r  tho 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  trnnflformed  into  the  eliureh 
uf  ^  Thlnriit  Anl.U|iiH  hihI  ^l«(?l^^«f^^ll  with  frerti:oes  iu  which 
four  different  periods  may  be  distinguished,  tho  latest 
and  best  pret^ervod  being  those  of  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
i-irnlury-  Thw  paiiithigH  hftve  heftti  ca.T'efully  8tiidie<l  and 
fulmimbjy  described  by  Mr  KunMonh.  Hin  account  in 
Uie  first  volume  of  the  '  Puperw  of  the  British  ScihooL  Ht 
Home*  will  hold  the  Beld  until  the  appearunce  uf  the 
official  publication*  which  hiLa  been  entrusted  to  Mgr 
Vypert,  whose  splendid  work  on  the  paintings  of  the 
caUcombs  of  Rome  is  a  ^murantee  that  the  subject  will 
in  worthily  illustrated  nnd  dit«(:u»<tied. 
Letting  the  Forum  pmper  and  tiikin^'  our  way  up  the 
Via,  we  may  mention  the  cru-eful  oxt*avntions  of 
of  the  round  temple  of  Ve.>#tti.  The  house  of 
Mnlfl^Apart  from  the  dtructurocf  the  buUding  itself, 

been  mainly  excavated  in  1SS3,  when  m^uiy  statues  of 
tbe Vestal  Virgiiis*  nnd  au  interesting  rolle<.*tioit  of  ninth 
(Uod  tenth  century  Baxon  cciud,  sent  a^  Peter'e-pence  to 
Aomv  in  the  time  of  Edmund  I,  formed  the  principal 
tjbJ9i?ift  of  interest.  The  more  recent  Investigations  have 
resulted  in  important  discoveries  (aa  yet  unpuhlie^hed)  as 
Toils  arciiitoetural  history  und  development,  and  in  the 
finding  of  nearly  four  hundred  gold  coins  in  mint  eondition, 
^longing  to  the  latest  period  of  tlie  Westuru  Empire^ 
'Vlbor  on,  the  pavement  of  the  Sacra  Via,  of  the  period 
of  Mjtxentius,  has  been  cleared  away ;  *  atid  we  may  now 
M  our  ple4Mura  wnlk  oh  the  actual  sttmes  on  which 
Horace  met  the  bore,  and  try  to  conjure  up  the  scene. 
Tbii  remains  of  the  road  go  on  right  under  the  founda- 
IJon*  iif  the  steps  cjf  the  grait  teiDple  i.t¥  Venus  and 
^"019,  erected  by  Hadrian  ;  and  it  is  possible  th^t  the 
AHioJ  Titus  wad  originally  erected  over  this  road,  and 
•J^Ij  li-aiiwported  to  its  present  site  by  Hadrian. 

The  delay  (due,  it  must  bo  said,  to  the  fact  that  the 
■Uiieniaiou  of  the  exeai'ationa  in  the  Forum  and  the 
i^^*nijii[iiiioii  of  rejHjrts  is  far  more  ihaii  one  man's  work) 
in  the  appearauc-o  of  the  ofKcial  reports  in  these  latter 
jF^r*  con  hardly  be  eaid  to  bo  in  the  best  intereeta  of 

'Tht  pitvcBiejit  \t6elt  had  do  doubt  been  Ihid,  or  rather  reJnfd,  at  • 
JUJ^  kUf  ilfttc  ;  tul  blie  Hoe  of  it  wiu  Ibat  giren  hy  MmenUiui^  &rgbitv«L 
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scienca'  The  Forum  13  a  dte  of  unique  importantHS  and, 
owing  to  t,he  si nperp (tuition  nf  remnina  of  several  epochs 
with  difforent  orientations,  and  to  the  uccesaity  of  pre- 
serving tli0  buildings  of  a  higher  level  and  a  later  period, 
of  extraordinary  difficulty;  jmd.  skilftil  ex<*avator  and 
interpreter  of  excavations  as  Signor  Boni  iti,  and  de^'oted 
worker  aa  ho  has  always  beeiiT  it  cannot  bo  expecited — 
indeed  it  tine  not  boon  tlie  qah^ — that  bi^  opinions  tihould 
alwayn  cnmui^Lnd  uuHnirnnua  ftppiovnl-  Hut  this  delay 
will  render  tho  task  of  thofw  who  dcsiro  to  *  control 'hia 
result*!,  and  to  bnvo  the  opportunity  of  testing  his  oon- 
Ghiftiuus  from  evidence  on  tbe  ?4poU  enormously  diflltrult. 
The  idea  rues  3  nf  inipreaaion  will  ho  lost;  the  spot  exca- 
vated will  often  be  covered  up  again  fur  its  better  preser- 
vation, ftince  the  Forum  is  a  plare  tliat  must  be  rendered 
properly  accessible  to  viRitora  ;  and — as  has  been  noticed 
in  regai"d  to  tlie  far  greater  delay  in  tbe  publication  of 
the  Bscavalions  at  Delphi — Ihe  repnrl.s  tlieniseU'es,  while 
none  the  less  nccurato,  M'ill  nut  be  writt<;n  with  that 
vividness  which  tboy  would  have  had  when  the  difi- 
coveries  wer(?  conip!imtiv<*ly  fresh. 

By  the  end  of  the  Uepublir  the  great  traffic  probluui 
of  ancient  Home  must  have  been  Iho  question  of  access 
from  the  Forum  to  the  Campua  Martius;  and  not  un- 
n^itui-ally  it  looms  large  at  the  present  day  also.  The 
space  between  the  Cnpitoline  Hill  and  the  river  was  and 
is  narrow  and  crowded  with  buildjugs,  while  this  rout*» 
involves  a  considerable  detour.  The  only  other,  and 
much  the  nearer  road,  wais  between  the  Cnpitol  and  the 
Qnirinal.  Juliuri  Cjesar  in  this,  as  in  other  thingiii,  pointed 
out  the  way ;  and  the  construction  of  his  forum  whs  a 
first  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem.  But  here 
there  seams  to  be  a  contradiction  between  the  facts,  as 
they  have  reteiilly  come  to  light,  and  tlie  consiflnititiuu 
of  i^erieraL  probabilities  ;  anJ,  as  often,  the  question  comes 
before  ue,  whether  we  can  interpret  the  faets  reasonablj-, 
and  ^thout  doing  violence  to  them,  in  such  a  ivay  as  to 


*  So  fuT  wr  Ikuvti  hikd  in  Ihc  '  Notlale  \iii\^U  Scnvi  ^  h  pn>li miliary  report 
on  Uic  U>ta\i  of  RomuluH  ll)^^^.  full  ri^porta  on  tbe  ttftn^ile  of  Ve^Ui  and  the 
CuiolUuiu  Euid  Curia.  pArt  I  fl^"^)*  ^^*^  nhrlua  luul  faiKitaln  af  Juluma 
I  llMllL  and  the  prehbtorlc  nctropolle  <lW)a^7),  not  yet,  iN>mp]4^t# ;  »ljit>  n 
^n^rAl  ai:cDuiit  of  the  cicavfitloDH  Ln  tbe  *Atti  del  CvtiKn&io  dj  ScicuH 
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reconcile   thniii  with  what  would    Heem   to  l»e  a  priori 
credible.     The  difficulty  may  be  shortly  stated  tm  follows. 
Signor  Boni'^   rejjesrches    have    shown,    uot    only  that 
there  was  a  cbamber  in  the  ba^ie  of  the  iroluTnTi  of  Trajun 
(a  fact  known   from  the  sixtet^nth   to  tbo  end  of   the 
eightoenth  contury,  hut  etrjiiigely  enmij^h  forgotten  and 
denied  III  the  iHneteeiitli).  hut  t1i;il  the  u^iiaI   iiit^rpreta- 
tiou  of  the  inscription  on  the  column,   which  uwe^  its 
ori^n   to  the   trnndlzitinn  ^ivtjn  tjf  it   by  Dio  CasHJUd — 
mmitily,   that  it  indifiitc'!!   thu  h^Mght,  iif  h   inojtst   or   }iill 
which  ouco  Htood  at  tlii^^  precise  point  JLnd  connected  the 
Capitol  with  the  Qnirinal — i:^  disproved  by  the  resulte  of 
Ilia  ©iceiivations-      This  fuet  had  ah*eady  been  diaeovered 
m  IS12,  and  geologi,Htn  h;id  deuiod  the  possibility  ef  the 
existent^  of  this  rid>;o ;  but  here,  too,  the  information 
already  gained  liad  pitsHod  into  oblivion.     We  are  now 
eonfrout-ed  with  the  iieceutiity  of   eillier  Bndin^  t\.  ttatis- 
factory  "lulJ.'or  reinter|jretin^^  the  inacri^ttion  ;  and  the 
tatter  is  the  course  which  Signer  Boni  has  ehoHcn.      But, 
as  seveml  writers   have  a.ttempted    to  uhow,  philolof^y 
aceiud  to  be  against  him;  and  it  vippearH  better,  for  the 
proeent  at  any  rato,  to  refer  the  *  liJlI '  removed,  the  height 
of   which   18   indic^ited    (uot    neeessjirily    with    aliHulnta 
pn^ision)  by  the  column,  to  the  neighbouring  i«]ope  of 
tlio  Quirinah 

But  we  are  still  eonfront^'d,  it  Hftems,  with  fiome  seri- 
ous confide  rations  on  the  other  r^ide.  We  &re  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  dark  as  to  the  topography  of  this  region  at 
iho  and  of  the  Kepublican  period;  but  there  must  liave 
lieejj  very  considerable  difficulties  in  tho  way  if  neither 
Ca*3ar  nor  any  of  hia  snccossors  wai^  ablo  lo  nttttck  the 
problem  boldly  and  construct  a  forum  in  the  narrowest 
point  between  tht:  two  hillin.  It  iff  natural  to  ^nppoRe 
that,  had  ihi*  not  been  an  enterprise  of  the  greateat 
difliculty,  it  would  have  been  undertaken  by  Augustus  and 
A^ippa,  who  were  responsible  for  ho  many  important 
public  buildings  in  the  Campus  Martius,  Was  there 
alway»^  a  vallc^y,  but  onlj'  a  very  narrow  one?  or  waa  the 
expense  of  the  site  prohibitive?  Again,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  course  of  the  Via  Flaminia  (reproHented 
by  tho  modem  Coreo),  which  avoided  taking  advan- 
tAgfi  of  the  valley,  and  izislead  conimnniwited  with  tlie 
Fonim  by  a  road  which  followed  the  east  slopes  of  the 
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Capitol  ?  To  thfiHij  and  other  problems  it  may  be  possible 
to  find  nn  answer  ivhon  and  if,  in  connexion  with  what 
we  have  just  described  a.9  one  of  the  greatest  traffic 
problems  of  modem  Rome — the  formation  of  an  eaa; 
oonaejtiotL  between  the  north  and  south  porttona  of  the 
oity— the  aites  of  the  IinperieJ  fora  are  iiiv«stig&t«d. 
At  prpsent,  wifii  tbt?  extreplioii  of  part  of  the  Fora  of 
Auguflttij*  and  Trajim.they  atill  He  beneath  modern  houses. 

After  the  Forum,  the  PnUitine  comes  nest  in  import- 
ance Hmnri{r  the  Hitpn  in  thta  po^jRe^riion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, find  thus  7ivHilftble  for  scientific  excziTatiou.  But, 
considering  that  the  Palatine  was  the  homo  of  the  eorlieat 
of  the  settlements  from  which  Rome  afterwards  grew,*  we 
know  flurpriflinpJy  Hltlo  about  its  condition  in  pre-Imp«nal 
times,  Tlie  birthday  of  Homo  w^vb  not  inappropriately 
seJeeted  in  11*07  for  the  commencement  of  ro^eiLrehes 
into  the  lower  strata,  wli't^.  t£>  judj^e  frojit  their  bdgiB- 
ninpa.  may,  if  prosecuted  further,  le^vd  to  results  of  the 
highest  impoitance  and  interest.  At  present  problc^us 
of  considerable  complexity  come  before  uh  ;  and  tJie  four 
uRicial  accounts  which,  with  laudnble  promptness,  have 
already  bten  publishod  do  not  chum  to  bo  more  thaii 
interim  reports,  subject  to  amplification  or  connection 
when  the  excavations  are  continued. 

It  is  obviouiily  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  articlo,  to  follow  out  in  det^iil,  or  oven  nnnnnHrily 
to  mention,  the  other  changes  in  the  state  of  things 
which  have  occurred  since  1870.  To  take  only  oue 
example,  the  Pantheon — that  sphinx  of  the  Campun 
Martina,  as  it  has  been  well  called — hitherto  admired  as 
an  example  of  the  architecture  of  the  early  Augustan 
age,  has  now  been  ascertained  with  certainty  to  belong 
to  the  reii^u  of  Hadi  ian,  despif©  the  inscription  of  Agiippa 
on  the  front  of  the  portico,  But,  notwithstiindiug  the 
di]»covery  of  this  iiuportuntfsct,  the  building  ^till  pendents 
an  almost  infinite  aeriea  of  difficulties  and  problems. 

It  will  bo  obvious  thatt  in  the  course  of  the  researches 


*  The  V\tvf  of  the  ne\v  GermEOi  hcUooI  of  Houian  htntory  thpC  \hc  fir-it 
dty  pnp«r  wwi  tlie  citj  of  the  Four  Reglcne,  and  tbal  Botna  QuadrmU 
uwer  exL-tlHl  as  Uic  uoiiiuc  ouoJmJa  of  Ilaiu«,  tuL  vt^nt  uusji;!}  oue  uf  k 
nuDilKr  of  vltJAtfM  upoQ  the  Rraup  gf  hllln  upon  whicfa  Iloiue  grew,  hv 
hardly  yH  heHiu  (iresc^utc*!  in  auJlldt^nl  dtluil  to  ilifuiiLiid  ill^'UfiHluu  hero, 
bua  Cant:!'  in  '  Americuu  Journal  ot  Fhilologj  '  {1901),  p.  3:^ 


of  the  la^t  thirty-seven  years,  an  immenso  amount  of 
archaeolog^ical  jfULteriAloFaLl  kiuda  baa  been  accimiuLited, 
and  flo  far  only  partially  studied  and  'digested,'  90  to 
speek.  Th©  National  Mueeiim  ensi^oticed  in  the  Batba  of 
XHooietioii  la  a  creation  of  thi?  IraX,  twentyyi-Hra  :  *  and  the 
municipal  ooliection^  have  been  very  largely  increased. 
In  both,  statuai-y,  puintin^^s,  and  moaaics  form  the  hulk 
of  the  contents.  R<une,  havinj^  been  continnoosly  in- 
habicodr  i»  a  leas  favourable  place  for  the  discovery  of 
objects  bearing  upon  the  private  life  of  the  undents  than 
lUAiiy  a.  Bmalkr  town.  But  hitherto  these  have  lacked 
more  than  a  siimniary  Hat  of  wliat  is  contained  in  them. 
Truth  to  t^il,  the  Italian  ^eniu^  during  the  List  fifty  years 
luHH  not  lieemed  indined  to  devote  itaolf  to  the  making  of 
methodical  c&talugue»  of  coUectionrf  of  ticulptnre.  Those 
that  exist  have  been,  without  exception,  the  work  of 
foreigners;  and  the  catalogue  of  the  ^tculpturea  of  the 
National  Murftrum  i].t  Naples,  just  published,  la  the  first 
prCKluetton  of  the  kind  by  Italian  scholars.  In  Homo 
itself  the  more  importint  findu  have,  with  aomo  excep- 
tions, been  rendii-rvd  ai'i:H.**ihlo  by  publication  ;  but  this 
boa  Dot  always  been  Iho  case  in  other  towns  of  Italy, 
where  t'be  niuseuinti  and  their  atorerooms  too  often  con- 
tain muf^h  unpublished  and  uncatalogurtl  niaterial.  The 
justifiable;  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  discoverer  of  an 
object  of  archa^olo^jcal  interest,  or  of  the  scholar  who  has 
saeb  an  object  under  his  official  charge,  carries  with  it 
tJieduty  of  reudenng  it  speedily  available  for  study  and 
difloiiseion  by  the  learned  world  at  lurj^v.  The  Bn^t  cam- 
paign of  exf^avations  at  Locri  in  Calabria,  t  the  main 
outcome  of  which  was  the  di^[;overy  of  the  only  Ionic 
tctnplo  known  in  Mnj^na  Graecia,  wus  followed  by  two 
other  campaiguM  in  lSS^-1 ;  but  it  is  tantG.ltstng  to  learn 
that  the  resultH  of  thewe  (though,  from  the  brief  suniiaary 
giTen  of  them  by  Orsi  at  the  Historical  Congress  of  11)03, 
they  mu^t  be  of  yery  great  Interest)  have  remamed 
unpublished  to  this  day. 

The  accumulation  of  material  is  no  doubt  in  part  due 
to  th»  facat  that  the  harvest  is  plenteous  and  the  Labourara 


*  HiA  Hiueo  Klrcberlano  atkI  the  Muaeo  dl  Paps  UlolEo  oodIhiu  L-hlerlf 
obJooU  rrom  »ltAfi  other  Uiaii  Komc  lU^elL 

}  Thi;  una  hi  berc  uaed  in  thu  uinlam  avude, 
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coDBparfttiveiy  few.  Excavations  nnd  the 
tli«  reaolU  Ar«  in  the  main  (and  the  tasdtmtj^  ba«  ^rown 
«tron|^er  daring  tbe  laAt  few  jreatv)  re«orT«d  I7  tbe  Itafias 
avthontioa  for  Italian  arcbceologuta*  And  tlua  te«t 
baa  aaowd  ftome  people  to  wonder  what  raitmt  d"Arv 
tho  fore^n  achools  in  Homt-  have ;  especially  ^KMe  ^rbo 
are  familiar  with  tbe  conditions  10  Athens,  whe*«  ext»- 
vatioD  fonna  mfrb  a  Jar^  part  of  th«  aptivitiea  of  all 
tbe  foTvtKn  inatil  utione,  among  wlikih  an  Italian  acbool 
will,  if  the  It^di^D  FaHUment  grants  the  necessary  fundtfi 
Khortly  take  ita  plac«- 

Hntrh  a  qu(«tioTi  Ut  not  likely  to  be  aaked  bj  tho« 
who  have  become  familiar  with  Rome  and  with  tbo 
immenive  fields  of  study  which  stiil  lie  open.  The  printed 
topographlc&l  Ut«ratJire  of  Rome  itself  begins  with  Ihe  BIX- 
teealb  century,  and  ita  extunt  is  enormous;  while  other 
•VUXMa  of  information  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  ii!»ed, 
8uch  are  the  drawings  m^de  by  Henai^^sance  Hrchite<ts, 
artisU,  and  antiquaries*  and  the  engraved  Tiews  and  pano- 
ramas of  the  city,  which  give  us  priceless  contemporary 
records  of  building  which  have,  sinoe  that  day,  dis^w 
peared  rjr  b«;an  modified  beyond  att  recognition  ;  copies  of 
inscriptions  and  sketches  of  statues  that  have  long  since 
been  destroyed,  lost,  or  du^por^d;  and  valuable  hints  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  inspiration  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
K«naiflAaiice  art  and  arcbitecturei  These  are  the  endle«s 
topographical  problems  which,  despite  all  the  labour  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  all  the  discoveries  that 
have  been  made»  do  and  will  continue  to  vex  the  souls 
of  men.  There  are  buildings  to  bo  e^iamined  and  re- 
examined in  the  light  of  comparison  with  others  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  and  cont^lusious,  often  new  and  startling 
to  be  arrived  at  from  the  accuninlation  of  widely  tieattered 
pieees  of  evidence- 

The  field  of  chisaical  urt,  tot},  and  especially  sculpture. 
ofFers  many  openings  for  the  student.  Not  only  are 
fresh  discoveries  frequent — for  the  aoit  of  Rome  ha« 
by  no  means  yet  given  up  all  its  treasures — but  niucb 
remains  to  be  done  in  tbe  study  and  interpretation  of 
what  hafi  long  been  known,  but  ae  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Careful  coTiipiiriHODS  of  statues,  hiislf^,  and  bas' 
reliefs  lead  to  unexpected  and  important  conclusiona  o* 
to  their  date,  tbe  eubjecte  they  represent^  and  tboir  siga«- 
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But  Lhere  In  perhaps  an  even  higher  mlBsion  Ut 
l>o  ocoorapJiehod— tho  roh&bilitn.tion  of  Itonian  art  in  the 
eyes  of  the  archceological  world. 

lu  thiH  r43.s^HM.-l  Lhure  have  been  <?urin us  chnngpanf  tA^te. 
It  is  strange  t^  reflect  that  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  was  bitterly  oppoeed  by  eotno  of  tho  leading 
connoisfieur^  of  the  day,  and  ooly  «-rfe(rletl,  on  the  advice 
of  Visconti  jxnd  Canova,  at  a  price  which  did  not  cover 
half  Lord  El^in^^  expenses ;  while  at  the  same  time 
'^ffealthy  English  colleetors  were  vying  with  one  another 
in  ohtaining  i^culptures  from  Roman  excavationa  and 
collections.  Since  then  Greece  hns  bod  itfl  revenge.  The 
discovery  of  many  Greek  origtnaU  has  natarally  tended 
to  reducD  tbo  (^opie8  that  are  to  he  Heen  in  the  g^Ueriee 
of  Rome  to  their  proper  relative  value.  But  it  has  done 
more  than  this;  it  haa  led  to  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
'refuses  to  eonsider  devc-lnpinent,  which  is  life,  and,  while 
preaching  that  Roman  art  is  only  an  imitation  of  the 
Groek,  yet  refuses  it  merit  beeause  it  departs  from 
'Grecian  rnliw'  derived  from  arbitrary  preference  for 
one  special  period  of  Greek  art/ 

Mrs  Strong,   followlnf^^  Rieg]   and    Wickbolf,   cUvlms 

in  a  recent  work,  from  the  introduction  to  which  tbet^e 

woril>i  are  quoted,  that  Romau  art  haa  an  existience,  an 

In di vidua lityi  and  a  development  of  its  own.     Both  she 

and    3Ir  Stuart  Jones  follow  Wickhoff  in   maintaining 

that  Roman  art  did  not  reach  itfi  highL-st  level  in  the 

\rA  FaciH,  splendid    in  execution  as  is  that  monument 

of  the    new  Empire,  but   rather  in  the  Flavian  period  ; 

ihougli   Mr  Jones   differrt   from    the  others   in    fu^igning 

Uie  highest  merit  to  the  portraiture  of  that  age  rather 

than  to  ita  bat^-reliefa.     In  truth,  fine  as  are  the  panel 

reliefs  of  iha    Art^li    of  Titus,    the   sirutll    frie/e  of    the 

*tlic  IB  a  pa<»r  production ;  and   the  lack  of  conacien- 

Uousneo^  in  the  execution  of  the  decorative  coffering  of 

thu  roof   of    the   archway   is   »   sml   disillnsinn.      It  may 

^  contraat<-d  with    tho   far  gi-eater   care  taken  in  tho 

■inning  of  tlie  entablature  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and 

'  Th(^  m-iiil  rtf.riktiiK  cTAmpto  of  tMf*  la  the  dEsao*ery  V>y  Prof,  von  Thifan 
th»t  tbr  ftiMpurutn  of  ibc  fritzc  of  (lie  Ara  Pftcia,  now  snatwiivd  over  the 
***iicvuB  of  Eorojv,  wtre  rcprcBcnlcfl,  bcTorc  tbcir  clbpcr^Al,  ta  scTernl 
4tKir\iiKsof  Iht-  flittoenth  cciLlurj^,  ildcI  the  rccognEtfoti  of  the  luouuaivrit  to 
*blGfa  Ihcf  All  HcLoii^Jh 
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FcUox,  notwitbstandlfig  the  greater  height  At  which  tha< 

It  is  true — iwwl  more  tlmn  evpT  so  sinrw  fresh  excava- 
tions, hegrm  in  lOtfl  but  unfortunately  soon  aWndoned. 
have  forced  nrchff^ologiste  to  adopt  a  different  reconstruc- 
tion— thai  ihii  fompositinn  of  the  frieze  of  thp  Am  Pafis  if* 
not  without  faulte,  and  that  thore  i^  far  more  life  and 
movement  in  the  panels  of  the  Arch  of  Tilne-  Even 
here,  however,  we  see  that  porspeelire  wa«  »;4>inethtn^ 
which  ancient  art  never  mastered.  Courageous  attempts 
were  made  by  the  scuipbors  of  tho  column  of  Trajan: 
but,  aa  Mr  Jones  says,  it  displays  'a  thoroughly  Roman 
determine  lion  in  jitlJU'king  prohleinB  tho  solution  of  which 
Jay  beyond  the  individual  capucity  of  the  artist.'  Xho 
Hame  writer  is  probably  eorrect  m  refosing  to  rocognis*, 
with  WiekhofT,  *a  new  Western  and  Rinnan  art  rising 
before  our  eyea'  in  the  'continuous*  reprc&cntationft  of 
the  column  of  Trajan,  and  in  seeing  in  it  rather  the  sigTiB 
of  a  losH  of  th«  Hellenic  sense  of  fitness  in  omamont, 
A  new  development,  on  the  other  hand,  ie  produced  by 
the  incrcu.qod  use  of  light  and  shade  in  Honlptui-e  in  tho 
Aurelian  [lei-imi,  iiiid  the  consctquent  erowding-up  of  the 
background  with  figures-  But,  whatever  be  the  causee, 
Roman  sculpture  from  tbia  period  onwards  sbowe  no 
progre-i9,  but  rather  a  deeliue ;  and  all  Ki^gl's  ingenuity 
cannot  persuade  ua  of  the  merits  of  Coustantinian 
f^culpture.  Htill.  it  was  time,  and  moro  than  ttme,  that 
the  value  and  originality  of  Roman  art  should  be  ret^g- 
nised.  ItA  npli>ndid  portntiture  nnd  beautifid  decorative 
relief  are  eufticient  to  maintain  its  claims;  and  Mra 
Strongs  book,  with  its  reproductions  and  careful  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  its  iinest  works^  will  do  a  great  service. 


In  all  the  varied  branches  of  work  t*)  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  British  School  at  Rome,*  though  it 
con  reckon  now  only  seven  years  from  the  date  of  itn 
foundation,  has  managed  to  break  fresh  ground,  and  this 
not  merely  di/^rurHivt^ly,  but  in  the  form  of  serious 
contributions  to  knowledge;  while  the  diversity  of  tho 
subjects  treated  in  the  four  volumes  of  its  *  Papers  '  wbiefa 


■  For  *n  ■(.vonnt  of  what  was  Int*iiriod  by  tho  fOUHd^m  oC  Ihls  S^hWtl, 
«ee  <quiLrUtly  Rov-JQw'  for  Jul;  1000. 
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hikv©  already  appeared  wiU  sho\v  tbat  Komo  hoe  etill 
opportunities  for  workers  in  all  depfirttnenU  of  arr^hiB- 
ology  ftnd  urt,  Jiiid  iluiL  the  miiiirn(?riLblo  di?M:()VUriQ8  o£  the 
luat  years  have  brought  euch  A'ilditioiii^  to  the  alroady 
Qjvinitiiig  mass  that  no  Htudenb  need  £oeI  thnt  there  U 
no  work  for  hint  to  do. 

Mr    Rushforthg   paper    Id   voL   j    has    been    already 
mentioned.     Vol.  li  corisieU  of  a  pub]i{'ti,tion  by  the  pre- 

it  writer,  in   itn  entirety,  of  a  hitherto   unknown.  buL 

mt  vuluable  arcbitecturul  bkotch-book  lu  the  tioanc 
Mufi4fiim  in  London^  ori^^inatin^,  it  i»  clear,  from  the  firat 
quarter  of  the  r^lxteenth  cenlury.  Mitiiy  other  miich 
treasures  must  exist  tn  the  publJc  and  private  Libraries  of 
tbo  United  K(n>;doni ;  and  it  in  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  tho  Sohool  that  bin  M:tj0sty  the  Kiag  has  jjfrnuioupiy 
permitted  the  coniirLtttou  tn  publish  an  iJIustrated 
ciiXiiJof^e  of  the  ^reat  Di\l  Poaao-AJbani  uoUoctioii  nt 
Windsor  Cattle,  whij^h  will  niHteriiilly  assist  the  proposal 
lliat  uach  country  should  render  it^  mast  imporUint 
arcbfeolo^ical  dnwvin^'fl  ai^coi-Hiblo  to  students*  Vole,  iii 
and  iv  of  the  papet^j  is^^ued  by  the  ^i^hool  euntain  the 
resulte  of  fresli  reKea['i.-li  by  Menfli-jf  Htuart  Jonea  and 
Waco  on  historioal  reliefs  aheady  well  known,  bub  to 
many  of  whioh  their  cureful  and  inj:r**nioui4  study  has 
^ven  an  entirely  new  date  kind  mennin^.  The  latter 
volume  also  contains  articles  uu  Huhject^  so  widely 
separated  ne  tbu  early  iron  a^e  in  South  Italy  and  tlie 
history  of  the  corporation  of  tbe  goldtimithi^  of  Rome 
under  papal  authority.  Volumes  i,  iii,  and  iv  also  contain 
uwtalments  oi  the  present  writer's  work  on  the  claeeicaL 
topof^raphy  of  the  Roman  Campaj^a.  lu  subsequent 
Tolumes  tbe  study  of  cla».Htcal  Man.  in  Itjily  and  researches 
in  the  Vatican  archives  will  have  tlieir  share  of  aitontioii' 
Last,  but  not  least,  falla  to  he  meutiooed  a  piece  of  work 
of  A  permanent  and  substantial  nature  which  thi^  school 
has  unUcrtiiktii— the  formation  of  a  full  jind  scientific 
eatalogue  of  the  sculptures  in  tiie  mutiicipal  museums  of 
Ttome — the  lhT*t  volume  of  which  will  before  very  long 
be  ready  for  the  press. 

So  far  ws  have  spoken  of  tbe  city  proper.  But  if 
Rome  ibielf  is  full  of  unknown  and  partially  explored 
treasurer,  it  is  not  too  much  Ut  say  that  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  still  a  i':n-<i  iitt^oyniia.     Until  late  years 
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brigAndj^o  ami  malaria — terrors  real  enough  fifty  years 
^o,  but  often  oven  thou  sxaggorated,  aud  now  no  longer 
to  be  feared  by  the  ordinary  traveller' — detemTd  many 
(varti  the  exploration  uf  ibe  Campagna  di  Konia;  ami 
tho  earlier  topoj^ruphit-al  books  on  the  eubjpct.  Mriih  n 
few  honourable  exceptions,  itro  C'hara**teriB*?d  by  a  weari- 
some  reputltion  of  misunderstood  and  gradually  distorted 
Htatcmentfs  made  by  preceding  writers,  the  source  of 
whieh  it  is  often  diffieult  to  trace. 

Prof.  Tujiiasnetti,  St  U  truo.  while  disf'U^srng  in  detail 
Lho  medieval  topography  of  the  Koinan  CrttnpagTut,  ha« 
explored  all  the  tuofg  important  eentree  and  tejtute  (or 
fnmu^),  and  has  brought  to  light  a  hirge  qitaiitity  of  in* 
Formation  on  the  claatiicAl  period.  His  articles,  which 
now  deal  with  almost  lho  whole  Campagna,  are  indeod 
indispenfljible  to  the  etudent^  but  unluckily  lark  indlf.pfi 
and  maps.  Frufer^sor  Lanciaui'^  great  knowledge  of  tbc 
claeeical  topograpJiy  of  the  environr^  of  Romo  has  so  far 
only  rthowii  ib^lf  in  bi»  work  on  the  aqaedticts  (written 
in  1880)  and  lu  ai'ticles  in  the  ^Notisie  dcgli  St-avi  *  and 
the  '  Bullcttino  Comunale/  though  he  is  eiud  to  bo  about 
to  comnitmfro  the  publication  of  a  By^teniatie  map  of  the 
Itotnan  Garnpagna  baned  on  the  surveys  of  lho  Italian 
«t&iT»  The  coursea  of  the  ancient  military  roadw  hy  whicb 
Rome  extended  her  eupromaoy  over  the  jK^nln^ula  ntwj 
careful  verification.  It  is  remarkablo  that  upon  the  Via 
Appia,  the  queen  of  Roman  roada,  aa  Statins  riRihtly  calls 
it,  we  have  no  later  monograph  than  that  publit^hed  in 
l7io  by  Pratilli,  disfigured  throughout  by  a  profuwion  of 
forged  inecriptions  worthy  of  that  itnportunisaiirtua  ft 
sat  or  t  Pirro  Ligono. 

A  brief  Hllusion  inu^t  finally  be  made  Ut  one  of 
latent  aud  widci^t  ^rlui^iiics  of  study  wliicli  the  School 
undertak(?n.  Members  of  the  sister  in&litutiou  at  Athea 
harp  made  restJirch  into  the  earliest  civilisation  of  tli  «^ 
-Egeaii  their  bpecial  field;  find  it  lias  seenied  poHsibl « 
that  I'c&idl^  of  wide  cxt<^nt  and  importance  might  ^^^^^ 
gained  in  the  light  of  that  experience  by  similar  inv*»st-J-r 
gatiou4  ju  the  western  Mediterranean.  A  l>egiuoing  h**^ 
already   been  made  by  two  visite  paid   to   Sardinia  }yy" 


■  BHHf^<Jj^gu,  indeed^  hae  cutircly^  dSefippoATcdt  ui4  mAlftrlb  tmlj'  pre- 
vAllfl  in  tht  vmnTTieT  and  In  ctrfnin  pt;tc«i, 


»r  Diincan  Mat-konzie  and  the  present  writer.  That 
ifija-ud,  remote  Jta  it  ir*  from  the  nittiii  curreiitM  oF  hittory, 
haa  preserved,  even  down  IfO  niodom  timee,  many  tracoa 
of  its  earliest  civilisation;  and  both  archieoU>gti?al  aud 
othiiogru|i)ii('^tl  wiirk  wUl  be  recjulred. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  School,  foanded,  e^  the  first  of 

its  rules  etateii»  as,  '  Jn  the  most  comprehensii'e  senee,  a 

school  of  Roman  and  Italian  studies/  i»  attempting  to 

preaervo   the   wideneas  of  aim  which   it  has  set  before 

itself.     Recent  letters  in  the  public  press  huvo  expressed 

the  feai'  of  humani*it«  that  specialism  and  research  may 

narrow  the  broad  outlines  of  classical  education-     But,  aa 

Prufp  Por«y  Gardner  iu  his  reply  maintuiriod,  rcaearchera 

are  already  fully  awttre  that  there  is  a  great  danger  of 

becoming  jniiiiersed   in  a  multitudtf  ot'  details  which,  so 

loni;  as  they  remain  unrelated  t<o  a  general  conception, 

are  of  little  importance.     They  know  well  enough  that, 

lo  give  power  and  nieitning  to  archaeology,  it  muafc  be 

dtudicd  in  connexion  with  the  whole  field  of  ancient  life 

and  thought.     *  It  would  be/  one  of   them  has  written, 

'  hut  a  hald  dHfiitition  of  archH^oIo^'y  to  sa-y  that  it  is  the 

Atudy  of  ancient  monuments.     Like  every  other  branch 

uf   history,  its  ultimate   interest  is    not  the  documents 

with   which  it    deal«,    but    the    human   story  to   which 

they   Ijoar  witness/ •      But,   if    ai'chjeolo^'y    ia    without 

Tticaninf;  pel'  ec,  and  requires  to  bo  studied  ia  «  broad 

spirit^   never  losing  sight  of  a  far  groater  whole,   the 

sUileiit*   of   classical   history,   litenituro,  and  philosophy 

i^fuicot  do  without  (he  new   materinl  that  archieoiogista 

Mid   researchers    are    perpetuftily   plncin^   before   them, 

flxc^pt  nt  the  <.«jslr  of  continuing   Ui  believe  what  ihe  dim- 

«i»ory  tti  cniitemponiry  documeuts  h^w  already  proved 

^  In?  erroneous.       Here  an   ounce   of  real  fnct  v>t  worth 

wanj'  pounds  of   Iht-ory.     No   doulit   the   diMiculty  aud 

''^iiplexity  of  some   of  the  prohlenis;    the    pi-o(racted 

^OflHions    ahout    what    i^eem    to    he,    and    sometitnps 

**.  pi)infj4   of    relatively    small    iniportnni^e ;     the   often 

'"di^e^toJ  accumulations  of  innumerable  details;    the 

'act  liiat  excavation  seems  to  the  unlearned  to  be  eithei* 

^Wnrions  search  for  broken  pottery  or  a  mere  unHuion* 

f>trc  hunt  for  hidden   treasure — all   these  things   have 


*  Ijomi«,  ■  HAndlnok  to  MonuoifliiU  of  the  Earlj  Chunb,'  InUDducUoB. 
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dIflguBted  man^  irho  would  otherwise  have  regarded 
archipology  with  greater  henevoleuce.  But  is  evun  bu 
well -recognised  li  stodj  as  textual  criticism  entireiy  free 
from  reproach  on  this  eide?  Hhja  aot  archaeology  at 
leaj^t  Jtn  equal  (rLiini  to  )>«  4T{>nsidere(1  a  science  dealing 
with  re^dity  ?  If  L-tri3»ical  Hcholf^r^hip  is  to  bold  ita  poei- 
tion  iji  England,  it  ojLnnot  redl  only  oc  the  study  of 
book^j,  when  tlic  actual  visible  i^raains  of  clnasicul 
civiliMttioD  are  hefore  us. 

Surely  it  iioodt^  uo  pointing  out  that  it  must  a^A 
enormously  to  the  interest  and  vividness  of  the  study  uf 
the  history  uf  the  Human  Empire  that  we  should  have  ixin- 
temporary  portraits  of  the  emperors  before  ue,  con  tempo- 
rary has- relief  4  depicting  the*  mu^t  solemn  oceaeionj^  of  their 
reigns,  contcmpuraiy  inscriptions  recording  their  deeds  In 
peace  and  war.  Ls  it  nothing  that  we  can  now  mee  the 
actual  Hpot  on  which  the  body  of  the  great  Julius  wat 
burnt;  or  trivverso  the  Sacra  Via  of  Hemresday  and  read 
his  name  as  composer  uF  the  ^Carmen  Stecuhtro'  in  the 
oflicial  rei^ord  of  the  ^'^^^^^  1  o^  contemplnte  the  now 
famoud  sculptures  of  tbe  frieze  of  the  great  alutr  that 
i^lebrated  Augustus'  vic^tiirious  return  frum  the  West  in 
VS  ti.c,  and  the  eetabli^hmont  of  the  Fax  Augusta?  The 
feeling  that  comes  over  u^  in  presence  of  theao  fragmenlA 
of  the  ancient  world  it^  nut  merely  NentimentJil,  but  Mjnitf- 
thing  far  deeper,  whieh  seeina  t'O  invigorate  and  givo 
reality  to  the  literature  of  antiquity- 
Scholars  of  other  nations  have  long  seen  that  the 
gretit  diflcovuriea  of  the  Iftst  century  have  produced,  and 
will  contioue  to  produce,  a  radical  chaugo  in  the  way  vf 
looking  at  snd  studymg  the  life  of  the  aucient«.  Id 
Kngland  we  are  stunewhat  slow  to  perceive  this  truthj 
A  nib  (CO  logy,  though  it**  position  hiis  much  improved  of 
lato  years,  aan  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  c^Lreer  as  yeL 
"Would  tbat  it  were  I  For  then  thti  Hritish  Schools  M 
Athens  and  Rome  would  be  assured  of  that  material  and 
morai  support  without  whicb  their  work,  which  is  not 
merely  tlie  [raining  of  specialists,  but  the  spreading  for 
and  wide  of  a  real  interest  in  the  studies  to  which  they 
are  devoted,  <sanuot  bo  futly  accomplished. 

TjlOMAS  Asasr. 
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Art     VI.—  A     GRAND     TOUR     IN     THE     SIXTEENTH 
CENTttRY- 

1.  Die  Ecise  deft  Kardinals  Luigt  d'Aragona,  hc^chritben 
von  Antonio  de  Beafis.  Edited  by  Lmlwig  Poator.  Frei- 
Surgi.  R.  IWfK 

2.  Le<\  Vim  lio^initnl:  Ridse,  durch  die  Ahendlcinde  inden 
Jahrm  11(15.  U9(J  uml  1  iflL  Edited  by  J.  A.  Schmolloi-, 
in  BibL  des  Litter.  Veremi*  in  Stuttgart,  vol  vil 
StutLgttrt,  IH14. 

3,  Aj-noid  rrm  Harff:  PiJgerfahrt  in  den  Jahren  H06  hiti 

1497.      Edited  by  E,  von  Groote-     Kolii.  1S60. 
^  Atulant^ita  4  ViajeH  de  Pern  Tnfur.    Coleciiioii  de  Ijibros 
B*pfifir>les  raroa  6  curiwios,  voh  viiL     Madrid,  1874- 
And  other  works. 

bwoa  plootfant  to  travel  with  a  raidinal  of  roynl  blood 
In  the  eurly  sixteenth  eeuturj.  The  Carduml  of  Aragon, 
moreover,  grandsou  of  King  Ferranttj  of  N^Lples,  though 
pioua  and  clcim-Uving,  -was  not  untomforttibly  ecclosi- 
^val  or  Jiscetio,  Ua  and  his  ten  gen1I<^mi>n  all  wore 
^0  4e<-ulur  coutumeM  of  lotio  ^ilk  F4tri[>ed  with  bJack 
y*lvuU  Tho  cavalcade  numbered  thirty-five  niount^i 
«ic»fteed  to  over  forty-five  by  ^^rounas  nnd  musunana 
viiiBied  in  France.  One  mule  cHrrie*!  the  plate  and 
^i^kery,  another  hia  emineuoe':?  bed,  neatly  packed  in 
^^0  bundles,  while  an  advance-guard  of  two  cooka  saved 
ibe  rvflaed  Itali(in»  from  many  a  barbarism  in  the  parts 
"^  (ionnany.  Liiigi  d' Aragona  nulTered  from  gout,  ob 
"i^lithttvo  been  oxpoctod,  but  ho  was  no  mere  sybarite, 
i^r  Martyr  of  Angleria  found  in  him  his  moat  atjmu- 
**on^  putrou,  and  bo  bad  a  fultiyated  carin*iity  for  works 
I*'  art,  aatiquitiost  musical  inetruci€nter>  and  acientiiic 
JQventtons.  Thus  hts  chaplain,  Antonio  de  Beatis,  might 
*Wigratiilato  himself  upon  visiting  ul tramontane  t50un- 
™ain  such  eympathetic  company.  Posterity  may  aUo 
""ngTHtnlate  the  Cardiual  upon  Iw  chaplain,  for  a  grand 
^v  in  early  days  htxa  rart^ly  had  a  livelier  ilianat  tlian 

The  editor.  Dr  PasUir,  ri^btly  brings  into  line  tha 
J'^irufds  of  two  eninpauions  of  the  great  Bohemian 
Wt)u,lto£mital  (143^7),  and  tbatof  tbeCastilian  knight, 
Pero  Tofur  (1435-y) ;   for  thoy  covered  mtith  tho  same 
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ground,  and  aro  therefor©  usoful  for  oompansotu 
some  i^eApQvtA,  however,  the  closest  parallel  ia  tli9 
exactly  contemporary  doM^ription  of  Charles  Vs  ioumey 
U>  Spain  by  Vital,  whom  Antonio  mast  actually  hove 
Been  at  Middelburg.  Our  diarii^t  disclaims  any  profound 
knowledge  of  Latiti,  uor  rould  Iio  make  protesaloii  of 
literary  Tuscan.  Being  thus  reduced  to  his  native 
Apiiliau  idiom,  he  writes  a^  naturally  as  would  a  sensible 
touridb  of  tu-da,y,  white  hin  art  of  seeing  and  makiDg  see 
Hclocts  juHt  thoi^o  salient  features  of  a  city  or  a  nation 
which  interest  alike  the  hiaton^ui  and  the  traveller. 

The  CHrdliuii  started  from  Ferrara  tn  May  1517  and 
returned  thither  in  the  following  January.  His  route  lay 
over  the  Brenner  to  Innsbruck,  and  thence  by  Augdburg, 
Ulm,  and  Nuremberg  to  Constance.  The  Rhine  conveyed 
him  to  Cologne;  and  the  Netherlands  were  reached  by 
way  of  Aix  and  Maastricht.  After  some  five  weeks  tn 
Ix>w-Country  cities  the  parly  miide  for  Calais,  Boulogne, 
and  Houen>  A  visit  to  Paris  was  followed  by  a  journey 
to  Caen  and  Mont  Saint'Michel,  wbonce  the  ^vay  led 
throu|,'h  Rennes,  Nantes,  and  Angers  to  Tours,  Amboue, 
and  Blois.  L^'odb  having  been  reached  by  Bo  urges,  a  wit 
sweep  waa  tuade  through  Savoy  and  Dauphin^  to 
Chambory,  the  Grande  Chartrouae,  and  Greuoblo.  Ftoi 
Valent'e  the  Rhone  was  followed  to  Avignon  and  Arle*, 
Marseilles  was  quitted  for  a  pilgnmnge  to  8aint«-Dauiao; 
and.  finally,  a  rough  rido  along  the  Riviera  brought  tho 
travellera  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  Milan,  at  that  time,  to 
Antonios  dire  disgust,  in  French  occupation. 

Antonio  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  tho  persoui 
whom  he  mot  during  these  nine  months.  At  Innsbruck 
were  the  two  yonng  qiieen>4,  n»  he  uilla  Lhom^Aiiua,  the 
Jianc^c  of  Ferdinand,  and  Ilia  Hisfer  Mary,  who  became 
Queen  of  Hungitry.  The  former  was  a  girl  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  full  of  life  and  gaiety*  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
a  complexion  which  seemed  all  '  milk  and  blood.'  Mary, 
younger  by  four  y<*arw,  was  dark  and  not,  to  Antonios 
tiUite,  pretty.  In  Angsbnrg  the  Cardinal  consorted  wil 
the  wealthiest  German  financier,  Jakob  Fugger;  and 
Main?^  ho  enu^kt  n  glimpse  of  the  wildcflt  German  fre^ 
Iwoter,  Fran7  i^ickmyen,  Tho  Emperor  Maximilian  wa«_ 
unfoitunatt'ly  juot  miesed,  and  thna  we  lose  a  companii 
picture  to  Luigi  da  Porto's  life-like  nketch  of  eight  yt 
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earlier.  The  reason  was  the  necessity  of  hurrying  on  to 
catcb  the  young  King  i>f  Sprtin.  who  was  on  the  point  of 
fiaiJing  for  hid  new  dominions, 

Charles  was  found  at  MLddelburj^,     Antonio  saw  him 
fir^  St  mn^s  tind  heard  the  ehantin)^  of  the  royal  oihoir, 
the  beet  church  music  then  in  Europo.      Afterwtiida  a 
papal  nuncio  presented  a  brief  confeniikg  the  cardinalate 
on  the  hoy-bishop  of  CiinilirjLi,  who»i<i  speedy  transltttion 
lo  the  primacy  of  Tolejio  was  a  primary  taus©  of  CaatUian 
re%'olt.      Among    the    hyHtanderM   wi?ro    Poscura,   future 
victor  of  Pftvia;  John  of  Hrand^nburg,  who  wan  tocoi^sole 
Ferdinaiid't4  widow,  Gerniaine  de  Foix ;  and  the  fascinat- 
ing Count  Palatine  Frederirk,  whose  incipient  love-affair 
with    the     King's    siater,    Eleanor,    hud    betm    roughly 
smothered    the    year    bo  fore*       At    a    formal    audience 
Antonio  eaw  the  Court  at  dorter  quartern.    His  judgment 
of  Charles  is  unusually  favourable  for  thoso  early  days, 
when  he  was  comnioiily  reckoned  a  negligible  quantity* 
The  face  waa  long  and  thin,  and,  unlesd  he  thought  about 
it,  tho  lower  jaw  dropped  and  the  mouth  fell  open.     Yet 
the   expren^^ion  w:it4  uttnui'tive   and   exlrt^nioly  dignified; 
and  these  are  the  precipe  charao I  eristics  on  which  Charles* 
raatora  dilated  in  later  yeai-d.     The  lank,  straight  legH 
were  'incomparably   beautifnr ;    and  the   Cardinal,    an 
expert  in  horsemanship,  pronounced  Charlef^  to  have  an 
adnurable   Beat,   betitting   one   who,   as  ^'im   later   said. 
would  hav^  been  the  best  light  horseman  in  the  Spanish 
anny  had  he  not  been  Emperor.     Charles  wan  punctual 
in  hin  religious  duties,  attending  daily  one  plain  and  one 
choral   mass.     He   dined   alone   and   in   public,   but  not 
munptuously,   and,   remaining    at    table,   gave  gmcious 
ftU^nce   to   all   comers,   while    the  Catalan   Bip^hop   of 
Bulajoz,  interpreting  in  all  languages,  explained  that  the 
Kjiig  could   not  aa  yet  reply.     Thti  Cardinal   talked  long 
in  Spanish  with  Margaret  of  Bui^ndy,  whom  Antonio 
iXought    not  ugly,    but  of  a  truly  imperial    presence^ 
Ughtened  by  thnt.  fhamiing  sniile  to  which  her  portraits 
*^v  invarifthlo  witness.     Like  other    men  of  ta^te,  he 
'^iflnd  the  King's  sister  Eleanor  most  bewitching. 

A  month  later  Antonio  saw  the  French  Court  at 
Rouen.  Frantus  the  Firsts  amorous  trespHfisingn  were 
"li^ady  notorious,  hut  he  paid  creditable  outward  respect 
to  h\»  young  wife  Claude,  who  was  small,  ugly  and  lame 
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in  both  le^.  Fur  handsomer  wo^  the  King'&  mother,  wbu 
was  tall,  plump,  rosy,  and  lively.  She  seemed  to  be  about 
forty,  so  she  might  be  regarded  03  'e^cceUent  stuff  for 
more  than  another  ten  years,'  She  wna  always  with  the 
Kmg  and  Qcieen,  wnd  was  absolute  niler  of  the  8tate. 
Francis  was  of  fair  heii^bt  and  gttod  appearance,  ia  epito 
of  hie  big  noee ;  but  the  Cardinal  thouj^ht  his  lege  too 
hlight  for  so  large  a  body.  He  wa^  active  and.  very  genifiJ, 
delightiu^  espei^ially  in  stag-hunting.  On  the  Fea^t  q! 
AsBumption  he  confessed  and  communicated  before 
touching  for  king's-evil,  whiGh  was  believed  to  dry 
^adually  after  the  king's  tnuch  and  the  sign  of  the  oro?^ 
The  Cardinal  rode  mth  bim  to  a  game  of  tennis,  and 
then  took  part  in  a  danoe,  but  was  pr©vent<>d  from 
hunting  by  tin  attack  of  gout  in  both  feet,  which  tiwl 
him  to  Uouen  for  ten  day^s.  Such  wei'e  the  drawb&uka  of 
royal  hospitality. 

Otiier  notabilities   mt^  in  Frant-o  were  LfLutree,  the 
ill'fatcd  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  MaxiraiHan  Bforza,  the 
recently  dis|M>ssos8od  IJiike  of  Milan,  now  a  fiat«Uit«  of 
the    French   Conrt.,      Aiitonin   despised    this    princp,   and 
tontiasta  him  with  hid  brother  Francesco,  whom  be  had 
met  in  Tirol*  and  who  was  litoraiy,  ctrenuuus,  and  vety 
sensible.     More   interesting  than   ^11  was   Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  who  was  visit*d   at-   Amboifie   shortly    before   hi^ 
death.     The  septuagenarian  artist  showed  the  Cardinal'* 
party  three  of  hia  picturea—a  St  John  the  Baptist  and  ■ 
Virgin  with  ^int  Anne,  both  now  in  the  Louvre,  anda 
Florendne  lady,  who  c-annot  with  certainty  be  idcntifiod. 
painted  life-^ize  for  the  lute  Giuliiino  de  Medici. 

'It  is  true  (saya  Antonio]  that,  omnff  to  a  cei-tain  paralysis 
having  affected  his  right  baud»  no  more  good  work  eau  bs 
expected  of  him.  II«  baa,  however,  trained  a  MilaneHe  puiul 
(presumably  Francsflco  Mulzi),  who  works  VQty  well.  And, 
though  Menser  Leonardo  cannot  colour  with  the  softness  of 
old,  yet  ho  aervcs  to  make  sketches  and  to  teat^h  othen. 
Tins  gentleman  has  written  on  anatomy  in  rich  detail,  and 
with  pictorial  illustration  of  limbe»  muscles,  nerves,  vein^, 
joints,  iiiteaLines,  and  all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  bodios 
of  men  n^  well  as  womeu,  such  as  none  otber  bos  yet  ap- 
proaobed.  This  we  saw  with  our  uwn  eyea;  and  he  told  ns* 
iiidci^dt  tliat  he  had  dissected  more  than  thirty  bodies,  malp 
^nd  fenuLle,  oi  ail  ages.     Ue  has  abo  writlen  ou  the  nature  of 
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Wftter,  ou  vaHoits  engines,  and  other  things,  mi  infinity  nr 
volnmea,  all  in  the  TcrnticiiJar,  which,  if  ever  publiahod,  will 
be  full  of  pr[>St  and  of  plf^asure.' 

A  little  later  Antonio  saw  I-eon«rdo's  'Last  Supper" 

in  MHttii,  alremly,  nfler  the  lapae  of  only   twenty   yriirs, 

showing  aign^  of  damage  "from  the  dampneps  oi   the 

walU,  or  aome  negle<?t  or  other."     This  is  by  many  years 

Uha   aai'IieRt  definite  notice  of  deterioration.      It  is  not 

^^pDtioned  by  the  Frenchman.  Pasquier  le  Moine,  who, 

I  flome  two  years  earlier,  had  Jtilndred  the  ro/dit^m  of  tbo 

detail-   "To  8©o  the  bread  yon  wonid   say  that  it  whh 

natural   and    not   arbificiBi ;    the    wuio,    the   glasses,    the 

4i9<hn8,  the  table-cloth,  and  the  viands  are  in  like  case, 

and  BO  too  ihc  figurt*MH*     Antonio  t^onfirms  the  story  that 

tbeae  figures  \vure  jjaiuted  from    the  life  after  notable 

l^ne«ie  pei-wonages  of  the  period. 

Other  ^'ell-known  nwisterpieces  Antonio  saw  aetvially 
in  the  ni/ikini^.  MaxiuiilJun  m  iiiOduiiiKiit  in  Inn^ibruek 
Cathedral  wns  not  completed  before  1580 ;  but  the 
Ktgantie  anctietora  who  stand  on  ^ard  along  the  nave 
were  nh'eady  l>eiiijj  cast  in  the  Miihiaii  foundry.  Eleven 
"f  tho  intended  twenty-eight  etflntues  were  finished,  while 
W'meof  the  i2S  amalJ  tigures  of  saints,  whirh  were  being 
ni(jc]ft  in  Innshrnck  itsplf,  were  also  seon.  Tliis  fixes  the 
Jjttfl  of  the  twenty-three  statues  now  shelved  in  the 
^^I^M^rkapelle,  and  proves  that,  they  were  part  of  Ma^ci- 
'niliJHra  originiil  design.  In  Rrurtsels,  t<.«),  the  fat-tory  was 
vi*i'.t'd  where  sixteen  pieces  of  tapestry  were  being  woven 
'^r  the  8tstine  Chapel,  at  a  cost  to  Leo  X  of  two  thousand 
g^ilden  dueatft  eaeh. 

The  catholicity  of  Antonio's  taste  in  art  is  remarkable. 
'^^■i8iling  Ghent  he  thought  the  great  Van  Eyck  the 
"''^t  beautiful  work  in  ChriHtendom,  for  modelling, 
fwlourmg.  and  the  clmiroscuro — if  it  may  ko  he  called — 
L»f  the  Adam  and  Kve,  then  at  the  extreme  right  and  left 
**f  the  picture,  but  now  long  since  removed.  He  could 
'^tumlly  appreciate  French  rf-naJswince  architecture^  as 
'*^  [iaTllon  or  Lo  Verger,  because,  though  the  fusion 
"I  Fr^fK^-h  and  Italian  art  was  eheniical  rather  than 
'^'Stbinjcal,  the  Italian  eleruent  wa«  always  present. 
TH  ho  could  equally  admire  Gernmn  and  French  Gothic, 
^ifxljiipt  from  eaeh  other  and  from  the  Italian  Gothic, 
'^^'eii  ut  Apulia.    It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  follow 
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the  hamoutB  of  liir*  taste  ;  they  majr  have  v&Hed  witli  liU 
master's  j^out,  wkleb  Antonio  pi^i^iapa  sbared^  for  he  in- 
vefgfas  agaioF^t  the  cobbled  streets  of  Avignon  &j»  being 
bad  to  ride  and  worse  to  walk,  and  very  ruination  Lo  the 
feet*      Ho    extols  the    richly  carved   fa^^^    ^^    Uoueo 
Cathedral  and   its  two  QnQ  towera,  one  etill  onfinifthed, 
but    at    Saint^OuRii     he     mentions    only    the    <j^e&«ury. 
BourgeA  he  thought  niot^t  beautiful,  though  it  vraa  not 
cruciform   like  iuo«t  modem  churches  ;    bat  An^ra  he 
rnndemn»4  rh  iiH^y*  f<^^  it  resembled  a  long,  nnmtw^  trhnpvl 
without  aisles,      Naute^s  and  Bayeu&   both   appeAlcnl   to 
him,  while  the  church  of   St  Stephen   at  Caen,  which 
had  been  recently  restored,  he  thought  the  beiit  planned 
building  which  be  bad  seeo  in  France,     Notro-Dame  at 
Paris   l^d  no  t^barm  for   him,  in  spite  of  it«  size   and 
AituatioD,     In  Germany  he  praiaes  Spoyer  and  Ulm,  and 
IB  especially  delighted  with    the  inasuury  of  dtraflaburg 
Cathedral  tower,  the  stones  being  all   rivt-ted  without  u 
^rain  of  mortar.     Nothing  could  be  les^i  like  Straa<«bur^ 
than    the    n^uud   Romanesque  c^'Ltliedral  of  Aachen.  yM 
thin  is  higldj'  commended  aa  t^mall  but  cxquisitep    Among 
NfithertautlitLh  churches  Antwerp  and  Maline^  are  singled 
out ;    and,   aUhoiigh    irunieipal    architecture    ia  t^eldom 
mentioned,  the  towo-hall  of  Louvain  is  praised  for  the 
ddlicaUdy  carved  foliation  of  its  fa^-ade, 

While  at  BourgcM,  Anioinu  draws  a  striking  distifie- 
tion  lietwoon  Italian  and  ultramontane  monumental  art. 
Neither  io  Germany  nor  France  had  ho  seen  the  superb 
and  eliibomte  tximbK  of  Italy  ivith  canopies  rising  high 
against  the  church  walb^.  The  nionnnkent-s.  on  the  con- 
trary, were  flat,  resting  on  the  ground,  with  the  figures 
either  in  high  or  low  relief.  Yet  he  had  seen  many  fine 
Frencli  tomb^  subject  to  Italian  inQjeuces,  He  fuUy 
do-*4cribca,  for  innUinwo,  thnt  of  the  Oiike  and  Duchess  of 
iiritliiiiy  at  Nantes,  the  figures  in  alabast-^r  renting  on  a 
black  marble  boHe,  which,  he  ways,  for  a  modem  worIt_. 
w*w  truly  fine.  At  -Saint-DoniK  the  figure  of  Charles  VIII^ 
unlikt*  those  of  bin  predecessors^  which  were  in  half-i-elief 
wa«i  on  iirt  knees;  while  the  magnificent  monument  o 
Cardinal  Aniboiao  at  Itouen  might  certainly  be  though 
to  anflwer  to  Antonio's  ideals.  He  had,  however,  probabi 
in  hi*  mind*rt  eye  the  ylorioun  fiuthic  Hepulchre»  of  Napt 
riuing  tier  upon  tier  to  the  equestrian  statue  at  the  a 
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Aft^r  &llt  for  him  no  foreign  ciithedral  could  compare 
with  the  triumph  of  Italian  art,  the  Cortosa  of  Pa\"iii,  tho 
niot^t  heKtitJt'iil,  luHti'ousj,  and  ftirifinjiting  church  that  be 
heui  beheld  in  all  his  trarels.  x\ud,  as  for  tonihs.  here 
was  Gian  Galcuzzo  Viscoati  to  the  Hfe,  with  hia  litUo 
beard  of  a  very  few  lon^,  crimped  hairs  in  the  Taost 
fantastic  f^i^hioD  that  nature  could  have  produtcdp  hi 
Pavia  itself  was  Saint  Augufitine^a  ^L^pulcbrc,  with  au 
infinity  of  figures  ao  exquisitely  c^rvod  in  alabaatc^r  that 
DO  modem  master  could  approach  it.  Expsrt^  held  it  to 
be  among  the  tim3st  thingr^  in  It/ily ;  of  foreign  land^ 
there  was  no  need  to  speak,  for  what  could  not  he  found 
in  Italy  it  were  vain  to  seek  elsewhere. 

If  the  Ccrtosa  were  Europe's  mo^t  splendid  church, 

Antonio  was  convinced,  on  reaching  Milttn^  that  Ludovico 

Moros  cattle  was   its   most  Kumptuoits  residence.     YcL 

©very  other  country  hod  ita  own  show-places,  in  the 

deecnptlon  of  which  the  diarist  is  of  firtit-rate  importnnee* 

In  Augsburg  J/^koh  Fugger  himself  played  cictironi.^  to 

the   splendours  of  his   palace,  the  street  frout  frescoed 

with    bright   colours    and    gold,    the  walls    inlaid    with 

marble,  the  copper  roof,  the  rooms  furnished  some  in 

German,  some  iu  Italian  fashion-     lie  showed  also  the 

Piiggcr  ohapel   in  the  Carmelite   ehurch,    with  He   own 

ergan,  mosaic  pavenient,  and  brilliiuit  piLinttngsi;  the  n-ltar 

was  enriched  by  Sgures  after  the  antique,  the  oak  choir- 

rtalls  with  prophets  and  sibyU  iu  marvellous  relief.     The 

jhiancter   took  vAve  to  state   that   this  cfiapel   had  oout 

S«000  florins.     But  this  he  could  well  afford,  as  he  could 

hft&dle  300,OUO   iu   cash  without    tt>u<;hing  his  invented 

uij>itul.      He  boHsted  that    he   had  ftnar^ced  the  nuniinn- 

UOQ  to  every  eee  in  Germany,  and  some  of  them  tivice 

^  thrice.     Some  10,000  workmen  were  employed  in  hla 

Huigarian  and   Austrian   mines  \  and   lie   was   making 

^nudaome  profits,  though  the  renta  were  gi-eatly  raised. 

\t  the  ducal  palace  at  Brussels  Antonio  was  chictly 
tttkea  by  the  deer  park,  the  ma^^e,  and  the  tennis  court. 
'^  which  they  play  with  racquets  {i-icvhf^cU),  and  ex- 
*'^oely  well.'  The  Nassau  palace  way  reputed  the 
*Werpi©ee  of  the  German  type*  Upon  the  huge  central 
^lut  opened  halls  and  rooniH  panelled  in  oak  with  a 
*^^  If  rain,  like  satin.  Among  the  pictures  woro  those 
^  H^renlea  and  Dejanira*  fine  Bgures  entirely  naked, 
^*l.  300.— ATo.  4/5.  a 


nnd  fl  ■  Judgment  of  Paris*  with  the  gotlde»^<;o9  excinisitely 
pftiiittiiL   There,  too,  wer\i  fanlftstic  p^ujaU  with  landfli:ap«, 
seascape*  and  aky3cape,  ahell-tiah   aud  craned*  mon  and 
womf^n  bla<.<k  und  ivhite,  birdu  aiid  aninuJa  of  every  sort, 
all  HO  iiJttuivil  mid  tjuninl  thtit,  ntihody,  without   seeing 
them,  <^ouJd  possibly  conceive  them.     Much  cooking  W8* 
needed   in   thU  hospitable   household ;  and  therefore  in 
mid'kit<-hen  -wa*  a  wall  with  a  tirepbico  on  eit-her  eide^ 
and  both  could  bo  uaed  at  once.     Also  there  wa**  much 
drinking;  and  therefore  a  uiammoth  bed  of  tweuty-sii 
palms'  len^h  by  thirty-four  was*  kept  always  ready  with 
its  full  complemi-nt  of  pillows,  Rheet«,  and  oountorpanea, 
for  the  count  liked  to  see  hie  guet^ta  drink ;  and,  when 
they  were  too  full  to  stand  upon  their  feet,  he  hod  them 
thrown  upon  this  bed* 

The  most  deliji^htful  features  of  the  palaee  of  Bkoa 
W(*rt*  the  library  jind  the  gartleijs.     One    FMcello,   whom 
Cbarlcd  Vlll  biuught  hack  from  Naples,  hod  planned  the 
latter,  and  now,  as  head-gardener,  received  high  waged 
IP  the  fomt  of  beneficefi-     Here  were  grown  all  fruits  nf 
ihe  TeiTa  di  I^voro,  small  figs  which,  however,  rarelj 
ripened,  oraa^fesand  lemons  planted  in  tubs,  and  removod 
in  winter  to  a  coi,-ered  orangery.     The  regetables  and 
liialads.  tile  endivBH  and  crinkled  cabbage»^  were  a^  fine  a« 
eould  be  bought  iu  Kome.     The  garden  was  entered  by  a 
oorridor,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  head  and  for^ 
quartera  of  staga,  made  of  wihmI  hut  with  real  horns,  aod 
with  wooden  Bgures  of  Louis  XITs  favourite  hounds  and 
hawk&    The  galleriee  whieh  encircled  tho  garden  eened 
an  a  ridiug-M-htxd,  and  liie  Carditta)  highly  appre<!taAed 
tiw  stud,  ^perially  a  doten   smalt   Satdinian  hor»ea.  a 
proMnt  from  the  King  of  Spain.     Tbcee  had  beautlfiil 
inoutlis  and  werv  niAr^ellously   versatile,  ainhling  like 
Jcwin4ri«,  curvT>IXiug  like  rhar^rs,  or  |Mddhig  along  soft 
and  »Qrc  %»  Hij^litand  ponies 

l>f  *Jl  fi^r«^ign  iwhn*e«  U>e  moet  notable  was  GaiUon. 
built  in  ihc  hry<lH^-  oi  xhf^  early  Frvmch  ReuaihEtance.  and 
eoMi&c  0»rduial  AmhoiM>  the  eoormous  00m  of  TOO.OUt) 
frano*.  He  beqneaUkMl  it  to  hi*  txy^  hat  it  lay  hea^i*  on 
MiWHweianee^And  be  Is  said  tolui\^rHedup«m  hi«  death- 
bed, *Wo«M  to  G^>d  tbM  tbe  iMoey  ap^^nt  on  GaiUon 
bed  bera  iritvu  to  tho  poor.'  tbe  ftn^de  and  the  fountain 
ouy  stilt   he  •een  in  I^rK  but  othwmw  GaiUon   has 
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liDOBt  peri§hod.  ami  AntomD'H  descriptioa  ih  tbe  mora 
recioiia^*  Xlio  pitrk  of  Gaillon  veas  six  mik'ud  roondt 
rot**ct«d  by  lofty  wjiIIh,  The  square  garden  iva^  cut  by 
fttbs  Liito  yet  smiiller  f^unres,  &Htih  tuivluned  by  woodeD 
ittico-work  painted  tureen.  TL<^re  were  a  few  tr^ea,  but 
t  ft  as  pluuted  innioly  with  box,  roaemary,  and  flowers, 
te  shrubs  were  clipped  into  the  fomi  of  horsemen, 
hips,  aimnalfi,  attd  bird»«  "nhiiti  the  flower-beds  portrayed 
h^  royal  arms  and  oertain  ancient  letters.  On  one  side, 
overed  by  fine  wirP'H**t'ti"g,  whs  an  aviary  with  atreani 
ud  fountain,  trees  and  ahrubt^,  all  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
virdsi  In  the  centre  waa  an  elaborately  cfx^rvod  fountain, 
vitL  H  Cupid  on  its  annnuit  sponting  water,  and  above  it 
^  outagonal  pavitlou  of  oak,  enriched  wibb  blue  and 
pld,  each  faeet  baviug;  ita  own  half  cupohi.  There  woa, 
lou,  A  garden  chamber  for  summer  slumber,  with  win- 
ilow»  of  exquisite  ^\at^  in  its  eight  aides.  An  upeu 
KjlouDftde  led  to  a  grtiisa  lawn  from  whii^h  a  dr/iwbrid^^e 
B;ave  entrance  to  the  great  cujurt,  with  its  fountains 
pWhicig  liigb  above  huge  marble  monoliths  and  all  tt« 
^n  anil  windows  decorated  with  heads  in  classical 
stjia,  In  the  bdlponies,  whit^h  overlooked  the  pork,  were 
K*tu(»  i»f  Charles  VIII,  LoutH  XII,  Anne  of  Brittany,  tbe 
Cardinal  himself,  and  many  courtiers,  while  the  chapol 
«»nUin«d  fitatuoa  of  all  the  houfio  of  Amboiae.  The 
^*;ijly  fiirTiinhod  rooms,  upholstered  in  velvet,  damojiik, 
'^"l  t>ror-ade,  the  painted  windows  which  cost  lli,000 
fi^wne,  all  contributed  to  make  Gaillon  the  statolieat 
l>alactt  that  Antonio  hnd  yet  ne^n.  Yet  there  was  a  fl.y 
intlie  Italian's  amber.  The  line  library,  as  that  of  Bloi^, 
^''nUinod  books  with  King  Ferrantee  arme,  sold,  in  ber 
ii*CH«ty,  by  the  unhappy  Queen  Isabella^  while  side  by 
*^h  nore  others  lootcKl  from  Ludovico  Moru,  puinful 
r*imiijd«rs  of  barlniriftu  vietorios. 

A  taatu   for  scenery  in  alwAya  worth  wat4:hing  in  old 

^^Is.    Ho  modern  tourist  foi^ets  hi*i  flrat  sight  of  the 

^*  by  thf  St  Cothard  Motipice  and  tb©  parting  streanm 

,of  Beuflfl  and  Adda.     Siinilarly  Antonio,  though,  It^L*  his 

Bteporaries,  he  doea  not  dilate  upon  Alpine  beauties, 
■mpresaed   by  the   two   lakeleta  at  the  top  of  the 
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Brenner  pass  and  by  the  tiny  atfeama  of  Sill  and  KihilfI 
running  respectively  north  aud  south  from  the  watershed 
All  travcUera  have  felt  bound  to  notice  the  falls  of  Schaff- 
haueen  ;  but  ordinarily  the  scenes  w'hich  pleased  AntODifl 
were  more  huniana  He  <;ould  inmghie,  Jtalvti  ktmeataU 
no  more  pleasurable  sif<ht  than  tbo  meadow  outmdl 
Nuremberg,  with  ita  close-clipped  turf  and  the  ^vQ  rowl 
of  limes,  unknown  to  Italy,  with  their  pale,  sweet-Hcentrt 
flowers.  The  soft  beauty  of  Lake  Conatance  t<»uched  him 
but,  above  all,  the  reach  of  the  Rhine  from  Mainz  ti 
Cologne,  the  bunks  covered  with  vines,  the  thicklj 
planted  towns  and  villages,  and  on  the  hilts  the  knif^htl 
ancestral  castles.  As  Tafur  before  htm,  he  thought  thi 
the  mo4t  beautiful  river  scene  within  hi§i  knowledge.  A 
Breda  the  storks*  nests  on  the  thirteen  ti'ees  around  tb 
church,  all  full  of  young,  and  the  parent  birds  quite  tsmt 
were  a  lovely  thing  to  see.  On  the  house-tops  too  wer 
ne^ts  of  the  aforesaid  storkst  who  flew  away  each  yea 
to  return  to  the  Bclf-sanie  spot ;  nor  did  any  citiiten  d 
them  hurt.  To  all  Italian  travellers,  Dante  perhap 
included,  the  tide  of  ;the  North  Sea  was  wonderful.  '  W 
rode/  Antonio  writes,  'half  a  mile  out  at  sea  along  tb 
sand,  it  being  ebb-tide  at  the  turn,  which  does  truly  aeev 
a  marvel lr>UH  thing.' 

Few  more  graphic  accounts  have  been  given  of  Mov 
Saint-Michel,  the  rounded  mountain  of  natural  roG 
planted  on  the  sand,  or,  at  full  moon,  in  two  leagUBS  c 
water,  and  thence  diminishing  into  the  form  of  a  pyrami 
or  u  diamond,  with  houses  packed  from  base  to  summi 
like  tbi4  overlapping  tiles  of  a  cu[hi1a,  and,  rising  ahov 
all,  St  Michael's  Church,  with  its  tower  so  high  that  th 
view  extended,  bo  natives  said,  from  England  to  tb 
Pyrenees.  *  And  indeed/  adds  Antonio  cautiously,  ■  it  i 
so  high  and  conveniontly  placed  that,  granted  the  visun 
power,  this  might  ouaily  be  believed/  The  church  itaol 
was  then  not  l&rge,  but  the  present  choir  was  being  buil! 
which  would  be  no  small  additioun 

We  are  accustomed  to  picturesque  description  of  tbi 
junction  of  the  Hhone  and  Snflre,  yet  very  graceful  ti 
Antonio's  metaphor  of  the  swifter  stream  cleaving  tin 
nioro  sluggish  as  a  flne  swimmer  or  a  dolphin  parta  tb 
waters  of  the  sea;  and,  a^ain,  hir^  skilful  touch  in  com 
paring  the  ill-omened  lighthouse  fortress  of  Louu 
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it  Genoa  to  A  faicoD  obova  ita  pi^oy.  The  wholo  journey 
along  the  Riviera  afford'^  f>xamplor4  of  iho  (\tx\ek  evo 
ud  teum  expnwalou.  Antonio  sees  prticisely  what  the 
modem  traveller  vould  now  wieh  to  bnvo  flcan.  He 
sntieipated  Lord  BroughHoi^  admiration  for  Cannes,  a 
hualei  of  a  few  houJ*as,  hiit  offering  lovely  viewn  ttnd  a 
ohanniDg  cUmate-  Very  plooeant  were  the  ielands  off  the 
shor«,  on  the  larger  of  which  waf  a  nionaal^ry  strongly 
forUflf^  agaln.'it  Mooph  and  pir^trti^  aheady  a  hcout^p  of 
the  tiiviera.  He  was,  indeed,  in  a  mood  for  appreciation, 
foe  tb©  BUhop  of  Graaae  royally  entertainod  the  party 
irilh  fish  as  big  as  it  was  good.  At  Frejus  he  admired 
the  Romftn  aqueducts  and  theatre,  not  yet  much  in- 
jured; at  Antibes  the  amphitheatre,  the  road  paved  with 
Iat^c  white  flagstones,  and  the  areh  with  the  (to  him) 
iHc^ble  inscription,  all  ascribed  to  Hercules,  who,  said 
itie  Komans  visited  thoso  parts. 

From  Nice  to  Genoa  there  was  not  a  palm's  breadth 
good  road,  nor  anythlog  but  steep  mountainr^  and 
ipitoud  rocks.  Yet  ho  did  not  fail  to  admire  Ena,  a 
tn^n  group  of  houses  perchpd  upon  bare  ro^.»k  high  ahove 
#ea,and,  on  the  deMcent*  the  (contrast  of  the  olives  and 
carob  trees,  growing  in  infinite  quantitiefl  almost  to 
mountain'^  base,  and  still  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
Wlflwipe,  At  Bordighera  the  travellor  rovelltHl  in  tho 
pUins  co%'ered  with  olives,  figs,  and  vines.  Tlien  <;ame 
^1  Itemo,  half  upon  the  mountain- side  and  hulf  upon 
tbe  Hea.  with  the  thickest,  btj^geKt,  and  most  fruit-laden 
and  lemon  trees  that  he  hiid  ever  eecri,  TJiere 
vzu  such  a  quantity  ot  palm8  that  tho  town  provided 
tw,  Germany,  Florence,  and  Rome,  for  not  yet  hjid 
Bordighera  sailor's  cry  of  *  water  on  the  ropes  *  eecared 
Wa  native  town  the  monopoly  <tf  palms  for  the  uno  of 
Peters.  The  paltns,  indeed,  wei'e  scari^ely  pretty,  for, 
^W  as  now,  they  were  tied  up  tjght  to  keep  them  fre^h  ; 
Ofw  was  their  fruit  of  value- 
Prom  Savona  to  Genoa  the  ridc^rn  had  to  keep  their 
upon  the  road,  or  rather  the  tfrrtuous  path,  which 
'^  ^JVa  the  mof^t  dangerous  thing  in  the  world  to  ride,  for 
iT^'Jpicee  yawned  beneath  it.  Yrt  thn  tfibundAn4!e  of 
S^ilili&nd  the  softnens  uf  the  air  iiiade  it  all  a  iMiradim; 
^  Antonio  could  note  the  charo'^toriHtic  walle^l  t^^rriMres 
Jf^oa  Xhe  vineb  were  phinttril,  ho  tliat  t4rrrvnthil  rairu 
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migiit  not  wash  earth  and  vinea  into  the  sea.  Tafur,who 
saw  these  shores  fi-oin  tbo  sea,  nlao  tbouj^ht  them  ibe 
most  beautiful  thinp  on  earthj  eo  thickly  wpr^  th^ 
abudded  with  houses  thnt  from  SavDoa  to  Getioa  It 
seemed  one  lonjj  city. 

Antonio'u  qukkne^a  of  eye  is  the  secret  of  his  fnod- 
nesn  for  brmgin^  to^^etber  distatit  objects  and  plut^eM  in 
comparisons  which  i-eseinbk*  tb«  trtj.vel-ftket<"he8  of  E.  A. 
Fret^mflii.    The  plain  of  Auysburg  recalled  that  of  Apulin, 
thitpavhigoFMalint^  tbatof  t-hoCanipudi  Finri.    Antwery 
is  compared   in   size  to   Bo!op:na;    Ghent   has   a  circuit 
threo  times  as  lar^o  (is  Naples.     Tho  castle  of  Tarnscon 
not  unnnturRlly  reminded  him  of  th«  Nc^apolitan  strong' 
hold  of   the  Angevinfl,  the   Castel   NnOTo.     Marforio  i* 
utilieod  to  measure  the  size  of  tho  Saint  Chrietophor  In 
Notre-DHme,     The  tower  of  Strassbiir^  Cathedral  was 
higher  than  tho  Torre  J«l  Aainello  at  Bologna,  the  cupoh 
at   Florence,  the   campanile  at   Vonico,  or   indeed  tiny 
othwr  tower  in  Italy,  but  he  bad  never,  perhaps,  seen  the 
highest,  tbo  Torra/zo  of  Cremona- 

Frontiers  always  interested  Antonio,     After  def^frill- 
tng  the  defencee  of  the  Chiusa,  the  Venetian  boundary, 
ahrttnken  ainno    l.'ilB,  ho   nhows   that  Germany,   cthno- 
logically,  only  began  at  Ht  Oliver,  five  miles  north  ni 
Trent,  whereaa  the  line  has  now  been  pushed  ten  mil*« 
backwflrfls  tn  Sahim.     Maastricht  V»ridge,  which  beeAme 
eo  important  in  the  coming  wars,  divided  the  town,  of 
whith  the  Counts  of  Flanders  were  wuzeraina,  from  the 
temporal  lordship  of  the  Hishop  of  Lii\'i>-     Of  tho  hriilj»T^ 
of  Avignon,  the  Pope  only  owned  forty  of  the  461  f<>ol- 
Along  these   forty  feet  a  Jew  eoald  safely  walk ;   biit, 
if  hp  nverateppefi  them,  he  could  be  killed  rtt  sight     On 
trosrting  the  Var,  Antonio  heads  bin  page  with  Delia  Italint 
but  ho  confeafids  that  tho  nationahtyof  Nice  is  dubious, 
it»  derivation  being  ni.  zn  Tti  /n— neither  here  nor  ther^— 
while  itu  very  eagle  has  one  leg  lifted  in  an  attitude  of 
easponae. 

Like  a  modern  toorist^  the  diarist  noted  that  the  lord* 
of  Monaro  apkn<iwle<lg(xl  no  eoverwign  upon  earth,  H* 
descnbes  their  masked  batteries  of  bronze  guns,  their 
navy  of  one  heavily  armed  funta,  which  levipci  a  duty  of 
2  per  cent,  on  all  winall  venhels  passing  <*astward,  their 
army  of  18C  effectives,  now  reduced  to  139,  the  soUtsrjr 


mfrtAnc«  of  a  rGtrejiohmont  of  bloated  ftrtnamonts.  Hard 
by,  the  Geiioe>4e  Bank  of  St  Georgu  owned  Bordighfrn., 
AntoDio  calls  this  a  huge  pawnbrokiog  cstAblighirient ;  but 
really  it  woe  a  combination  of  joint>fltock  bank  and 
colon inl  company. 

At  the  coDclusiun  of  each  section  of  his  joumoy 
Antonio  drawe  up  a  i^ummary  of  nutional  chariLcitcrbticA  ; 
and  tltefie  are  of  real  v^hi**  for  Hncinl  hist/iry.  Ht4  tr«iM,tH 
Cologne  afl  the  entrance  to  the  Nctht^rlands.  and  hence 
puuse9  b<*re  to  render  his  accouitL  of  Lj>pcr  Gormany.  On 
reaohing  Picardy  he  describcft  the  Low  Countrio«,  while 
the  crossing  of  the  Var  is  followed  by  hifl  impressions  of 
Franeo.  Tho  picture  of  Germany  in  the  portrayal  of 
substantial  well-being;  and  indeed  thie  diary  ia  printed 
IIS  a  supplement  to  JaasBen's  ^History  of  tho  Oerman 
People,"  to  confirm  bis  favoiiriibJc  view  of  Gorm^ui  sooiety 
previous  to  the  Ke form nf ion,  Protestant  writpra  have 
doubtless  too  readily  accept*^  the  grievanccw  of  tho 
iDKurgiMit  peasants  in  1525  as  photographic  pictures 
rather  than  politicjil  pamphlets.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbn  diarist's  route  lay  thioiigh  proHperiRiH  dintnctK  of 
southern  and  western  Germany;  he  only  saiv  pefisant 
life  from  hie  waggon,  while  the  wealthy  cities  gave  the 
Cardinal's  party  of  their  lieHt. 

Facilities  for  transport  in  Gennany  and  the  Nether- 
lands were  jfreater  than  in  Italy,  for  tho  roomy  four- 
whdeled  waggons  had  four  tfmes  the  capacity  of  the 
Lombard  tairta.  A  I'oyage  down  the  Rhine  in  the  large 
boate  with  their  high  deck  eovering=i,  pictured  in  the 
ConUsmpornfy  engrai'ingp,  must  huve  been  one  long 
pleoic.  Inns  were  excellent  ;  and.  even  where  there 
were  no  vineyards,  good  red  and  whit«  wines,  flavoured 
with  rosemary,  NHj^e,  nnd  elder,  were  always  found, 
though  in  the  Netherlands  they  were  daftror,  Thi?4  was 
hero  an  advanea  in  civilisation,  for  Tafur  describes  wine 
aa  often  ncarce;  and  once  he  would  have  been  a  total, 
if  involunfHry*  abstainer  had  not  an  abbess  witli  an 
ample  cellar  iuvit-fnl  him  Uv  dinner,  Heer  wiv^  univcrp^ril. 
bat  best  in  the  XetJierlands,  where  it  way  brewed  In 
infinite  qnantities.  Water  was  pnt  a>-ide  hy  Taf ur  as  pain- 
fully bad,  whilo  Antonio  diH^ards  it  t\J*  poi't  aod  bnu'kinh. 
Ijotiff  afte^wll^d^  Afoutet^fjnieu  puzzled  the  UAtives  of 
ITpper  Oerinaiiy  by  aaking  f<jr  a  drink  of  wat4jr. 
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M^mt  WHH  plentiful  throughnut  GeimaTiy,  and  vml 
^ilmnnlly  <'hrinp,  for  n  vt\U  could  bo  botij^-ht  for  about 
U»Ti  j*hilHn^j<  nt  niodorn  valtie.  Both  Atitonio  And  Tafur 
n^iHbed  the  Rhine  HalDion-  Fi'esh  flah  wave  unfailing, 
lijr  ovory  host  kept  live  fish  in  a  tank  with  water  running 
throiij^'h  h-  Near  the  water-gate  at  Constance  was  a 
wph^rp  rtet  III  thrt  whII,  whereon,  under  each  month,  were 
painl^d  Lh<^  Hetisonftble  fish — a  convement  guide  for  house^ 
keepers*.  In  Flanders  fresh-water  fish  Tvere  replaced  by 
the  MiUeiL  kuidv,  not  to  upeiik  of  whcdks  n.nd  oynteni, 
HmrUI  but  abiindfint.  Cabbages  in  Holland  were  90  huge 
that  a  man  oouJd  scarce  carry  more  than  one  ;  they  were 
T^riU^d  for  uft**  in  winter  when  enow  covered  the  gardens, 
(}(*i-iimii?i  (ndy  appT'eLiuted  cheese  when  rott^'u  ;  and  no 
Itidiau  ooiild  touch  the  highly  esteemed  but  atrengly 
(Hlorlf(^ri>ui4  green  cLeeso  flavoured  with  vegetable  juieeH. 
One  cIhhjso  ill  tlio  Netherlanila  w»s»  however,  e^t^ihle; 
it  nv*t>nihled  rarrijgioio^  p;oat'8  milk  cheeae*  The  tourists 
fiuly  triod  the  nalive  dt-;hes  twicei  juiat  to  taste  them,  for 
(It^nnaris  hail  a  bad  habit  of  cooking  "with  butter  uistea,4l  of 
oiL  F«r  superior  waa  French  cookery,  with  ite  thousand 
rmuceM  antl  flavourings,  it«  appetising  soupa  and  paatiee, 
ilA  «hotild<ir  iif  mutton  roast  and  gami^hml,  which  would 
Uuupt  one  awtky  from  the  most  d*«hcate  of  other  moata, 
ttra  }H>ultiy.  tlie  rabbitf^,  the  pheasant^  partridges,  and 
p«aDoekA,  tile  fntte^it  venison  that  ever  wae  seen,  for  h 
Wtti  forUddeu  to  hunt  wild  croatures  except  in  season. 

From  OolOfmo  northw&rda  the  hitherto  universal 
«to?«b  prettily  fitted  with  a  tiTi  washliand-gtAnd,  gave 
plMVto  open  finw  Thf.<  change  fnun  the  b^^nted  sitting- 
room^A  to  the  bodroonv^  where,  in  the  coldeet  waother,  one 
had  to  undrctt?4  without  «itlier  6iw  or  stove,  was  extremely 
cryiitg.  tn^^^lan»,  howvw,  did  not  mind  it,  for  directly 
tht>y  wert^  in  their  featb«r-b«dft  ti^y  becacoe  as  hot  a? 
fire^  Tbtf*e  IwhK  with  (f«nv<«  abo  made  of  leathers,  were 
wry  big,  and  had  the  enormous  {ullovh'^  which  traTellers 
«IU1  hftn  «Mh  difficuhy  in  ndjttsting  to  their  figarv«; 
tb*  peMKnr  Qcnuui  bow  wotmtt  trftoniUe  to  tlie  relation 
oTdMMctpilWwv  lolbvbMk,  Thenuttreeswassomowhiib 
IwnlMMid  I7  a  ccviain  nuxUnw  nhbad  00  eithor  side  m 
A  <^f<Qi&t  M»Uk»i  a«M  And  b«0ft.  AaIovid  certainly  wa< 
tiin  Wiiim  VmT  \u  ■rmiMia^jMiiritiMhiiitMTnhy  to  the 
cold  ^tamAm.    1V>  fcalbw^Kifc  mn  thft  Snttl  «Mm  of 


inmimorjioTo  pet-j^F*,  woTiiptiniti**  four  himdrwl  in  a  fl«pk. 
CotufurLubli^  uu  tho  beds  wt?re,  th»  liubil  uf  puUiug  fia 
many  in  a  room  aa  it  would  bold  yvas  unpraiao worthy. 
In  France  they  managed  better,  having  two  beds  only, 
one  for  muster  and  on^  for  man-  Readers  of  the  'Senti- 
mental Journey'  will  rQcogniso  this  type  of  room.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  simpLe^t  sanitary  furnitute  was 
complete  and  cleau^  whereas  in  France  the  fijeplaeo 
served  all  purposes,  and  that  without  any  shame. 

In  the  Netherlands  high  praise  is  given  to  cleanliness 
of  person,  drens,  and  house.  In  every  I'oom  there  was  a 
mat  to  wipe  ono'^  feoti  and  the  Hoorewere  sprinkled  with 
aand.  Beds  were  smaller  than  in  Germany,  but  frame- 
work and  canopy  w^ere  beautifully  cii'ved  of  onk  imported 
from  Russia,  and  quite  unlike  the  Italian.  This  was  also 
freely  used  in  building.  In  lar^e  cities  many  houses  were 
built  of  Intone,  but.  in  those  of  brick  faced  with  wood  the 
tawny  colour  of  the  oak,  its  s«ktin-like  grain  and  it^ 
skilful  carving,  rather  pleased  than  hurt  the  eyo>  The 
gardenH  too  were  very  pleasant,  full  of  roses,  lavender, 
and  pinks  i  the  pergolas  were  covered  with  vines,  hut  the 
fruit  ripened  too  late  for  use,  and  m  conaequence  the 
wine  miade  in  Ix)wer  Germany  was  mere  gooseberry. 

In  apite  of  superioiity  in  cooking,  France  was  inferior 

to  her  neighbours  in  general  civilisation.     Even  in  Faris, 

Booerit  and  Tours»  houses  were  usually  of  wood,  or  lath 

and    plostefi  and    could   not  compare   with    the   stately 

maoaiona   of  Ghent  and   Bruges.      Moreover,   oven    tho 

wooden   houses    of    Upper   Germany  were   commodious 

and  very  graceful,  Vk^ith  richly-carved  projecting  windows 

looking  up  and  down  the  street,  covered  with  tiles  painted 

^tb  the  owners  arms  and  figures  of  saints,  with   iron 

Wb  of  red,   green,  blue,    ami   yellow  across  the   stout 

vDodwork  of  the  door.      France   had  fine  churches  in 

W  towns;  but  Antonio  admired  the  steep  German  roofs 

vilftharp  steeples  with  the  variegated  lustrous  tiles,  the 

iBflomparablo  painted  glass,  and,  in  the  Netherlands,  the 

^iinrre  gargoyles  and  string- courstiH*     The   pulpits  and 

icfturus  were  usually  <if  brass  imported  from   England ; 

^"ctumea  rang  out  to  announce  the  approaching  hour. 

'^'J  often    even    the    half-hours  were    sounded.     £ach 

tamilj  had  its  appropriated    pew,  so  that  the   churches 

'firo  full   of    benches   with  a   narrow    passage   up    the 
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iriiddio,  jijflt  like  an  TtAlinn  lecture-room  ;  the  choir  aloiw 
wtm  resorred  for  the  priests. 

Of    tho    roligiouj^     upheaval    immediately    at    hand, 
Antonio    gives    no    hint.      The    churches    were    always 
full,  and  bc)th  men   Juxd  women  attended  frtquently  iind 
dovontly,   all  aaying    their    prayora    upon    their    kneeo. 
They  did  not  atroll  about,  or  t-alk  hueinesa,  or  flirt,  w 
w*is  comtno^i  in  lUdy,     Giuliano  de'  Medifi,   iL   may  be 
remembered,  'waa  murdered  while  walking  about  during 
mans;  and  San    Bernardino   bad   denounced    the    use  of 
ehiin-li  for  eonvenitnit^os  of  HirtJition.     Near  every   town 
and  village  were  high  crucifixes  with  the  thieves  hanging 
on  either  side,  a  sight  conducive  not  only  to  religion  bnt 
to    wholesome  fear.      Very  frequent  too  were  the  little 
shrines  with  cnicifixeB,  the  two  Marya  and  emblems  of 
the  Passion ;  other  saints,  indeed,  were  rarely  repreaentod 
in  German  art.  without  souio  such  symbol-     Of  French 
reli^on   littJe   is   said,  save  that  in  tho  larger  churches 
thi*ro  was  Hne  concerted  music,  and  that  tho  six  or  eight 
ehon»tf>rs  bad  Uieir  hetuts  shavwl  like  friars,  and  wore 
Gopvfl  of  rod   cloth    nith    hood^a,   like  so  many   Italian 
CHUons.      Tho   French   mcthoil  of  burial    was  indetrenU 
for  even  noble  and  wealthy  poople  were  buried  outside 
tho  ^hurrhos,  and  not  even  in  enclosed  graveyard*:,  just 
ns  if  they  were  Jews.      In  (Jpnnnny  only  the  rich,  it  is 
trtic.  wi*rv  lniri<vl  in  chuivh,  but  other  folk  were  laid  in 
closed  comot«ri4.-«  and  had  crosses  or  iiELabs  with  inBcH[)- 
tlons  or  rmhi  of  arms  in  brouse  and  burketa  for  holy 

lIot«l  fhmwm^l^r  nut^iralty  foUowM  tlie  religtoue  lines. 
If  all  tbtf*  50M  of  the  wt>rid  werv  thrown  aboQt  b  Netber^ 
huid»  inn,  noK^y  would  tooch  il ;  w^mq  Tbttora  left 
vftlaah)e»  in  ih<^iT  nx^ms^  tli^  wi^re  vohbtkrOf  restored. 
Bail  At  (iaiT1«^n  Antonn^i  owtt  pars*  w«b  f>tolf«i  from  faiet 
nkldtc-bap  ;  and  m^  he  ftrh  rrumpMri  lo  flp««k  tbr  tmth 
aKmH  Xhtf^  wrrlcbt^l  F>V4tch  «te  had  plAJvd  him  sncii  a 
trirk.  Mnr«  than  one*  W  iMtifvc  %hm  comdrwst  between 
irmttT'  *nJ  p««ifil<v  TW  fcvmrr  wrcv  wett  iBAdt*  and 
baailrwum  ,  bm  Ib^  eoMuiw^t  0^»t  w*«rv  «f  mtmn  ft^pnar 
9MetimA  M  ««v««u<^  Md  TvckkSF  fts  ra«Mb*  xmm^ned. 
f%ttpm  wa  li^  ♦xwg^  nhaAs  y btciwji  tt^  gwi^ J  wwre  free 
fftx^fe*  fiT^vT  bM|K«l^  tht^wmmMKj  w^n  trenltJ  Bcb  aof» 
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was  a  French  noble's  life,  for  in  his  turn  he  spent  four 
months  at  Court,  r©coivto|f  pay  ;  for  the  rest  he  could 
live  in  his  {!ii&tle  arnon^  the  woodrt,  hunting  and  spending 
little,  baring  no  occivsion  to  *  fvtij  bie  velvet/  as  the 
frying  went.  fVench  nobles  luid,  inJeod,  cause  to  thank 
God  more  heartily  thnn  uny  otliers,  for,  one©  bom  a 
gentleman,  there  wo^-^  no  chance  of  starving  or  of  plying 
dej-rrtdhip  tradt^s,  wherc'iis  few  Italian  nobJes  lived  like 
peal  j^'enlleinon,  even  if  they  had  the  nieans^ 

Love  of  pleasure  infected  Frenchmen  of  nil  conditions. 
They  thought  of  nothing  but  living  oheerfuUy,  and  were* 
so  mueh  given  to  eating,  drinking  and  love-fnaking  that 
it  *vaa  hard  to  iuiji^'ine  how  they  could  do  any  work. 
The  loner  classes  pitiably  lacked  the  military  training 
which  Antonio,  like  Machiavetli  and  Vettori,  bo  greatly 
odmii'ei]  in  Germany.  From  rhildhood  GermanN  were 
trainod  to  arms  ;  and  in  every  city  and  village  there  was 
A  ground  for  matches  with  crossbow  and  lirearms  on 
holidays,  and  for  drill  with  piken  and  o(hi*r  weapon**. 
Antonio  bad  not  only  ween  MaximUian's  Hne  artillery  at 
Trent  and  Innsbrut-k,  but  had  visited  the  ni[(^'nificent 
armoury  at  Nuremlierg.  with  it**  big  guns  and  small,  its 
carious  equivalent  for  mitraiiltu9eitt  its  stores  of  ammuni- 
I,  even  its  horses  ready  for  the  guns.  There,  too*  ho 
the  gre-at  nittga7.inPH  of  fi.j«>l  and  grain*  maintained 
M>  that  eren  during  a  lengthy  siege  the  iron  industries 
would  not  suffer. 

Germany  had  her  moral  scourge  in  the  brigand  nobles, 
vhoM  numerous  c^Lstles  gave  shelter  to  malef^Lctor^  of  all 
tlaawiB ;  and  life  would  be  impof-aiblo  unions  justice  were 
»¥j»ro.  Everywhere  could  be  ^aen  wheels  and  gallows, 
the  latter  suutptu*>ut*ly  orneLmcnted  not  only  with  carving, 
^t  ivith  haagitig  men  and  women^  Justice  was  also 
Iwdably  active  in  France,  where  the  innumerable  gal- 
InwB  were  always  found  *  well  furnished.*  There  was, 
Perhaps,  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two  countries. 
Sigttuds  ensconced  upon  the  highT-ond  had  forced  the 
'^TLil^rs  trt  fake  a  cin:uitouH  ruiit*i  to  Uhu,  umior  an 
Aog[»!>4rg  escort;  and  they  were  detained  at-  Avignon 
^ir  f«ar  of  Gfl.fi<^on  mercenaries  returning  from  Leo  Xs 
f^ftmpugn  against  ITrhiTici.  On  other  dark  niden  of 
Oonoan  life,  sm^h  as  the  drinking,  of  which  vKneaa 
SylviuB  gives  such    terrible   picture,  Antonio  does  not 
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t4>uGh.  Nor  (iocH  he  mention  the  mixed  UithhiK  dcrtmW 
hy  Roy-mitnYii  puuipHUiond  and  Taf  ur.  Thia  wa^  one  of  tli& 
BiyhtH  of  BALe,  whore  the  respectable  Tjxfur  visiied  tlin 
baths  vfith  a  pioui^  baroness  od  a  pil^rimag'e>  He  throw 
in  coinB  for  which  her  dumeele  dived,  '  Men  and  womeTi,' 
he  cunehidps,  *  think  no  mure  of  bathing^  together^  stripi 
to  the  skin,  than  they  do  in  Spain  of  going  to  church.* 

The  Ritter,  Arnold  von  Harff,  had  found  woi 
prettiest  in  MUan,  noblest  in  Cologne,  most  extravagHvt 
in  Veni(^.  and  hlac^keHt  in  thi^  kingdom  of  Moali.  Antonio 
also,  for  a  chaplain,  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  womea 
and  their  dreaa.  He  tmys  that  in  Upper  Germany  they 
kept  their  crockeiy  cleanor  than  their  persons,  and 
wore  the  conimonest  clothea,  too  abort  and  skimpy  lo 
hide  their  legs.  They  went  barefooted,  or,  if  they  had 
KhoeH,  were  stock  in  gle^s.  The  g^rlh  on  fen^t-dayM  wor6 
crowns  of  flowei-fl  ;  but  their  elders,  fearing  cold,  hftd 
quilted  caps  over  their  braided  biiir.  They  wore  pretty 
and  pleasant,  by  temperament  cold,  but  in  practice  some- 
what wanton — at  ]tnist  no  Antonio's  more  adventurous 
comrades  told  hira>  The  hidies  were  elegantly  dresecsl; 
and  their  spotless  veils,  drawn  up  into  high  peaks,  or.  In 
mourning,  hanging  like  weepers  doum  their  baeks,  gnvfi 
a  very  dignified  appearance.  Skirts  were  usually  of  black 
serge,  rarely  of  silk,  Tbeao  ladies  were  particularly 
polite  to  foreigners  of  position,  rising  and  curtseying  v^ 
Uiey  passed.  How  difTerent  it  vriiA  in  Genoa,  where 
young  girls  stood  in  groups  till  quite  late,  chattering  to 
their  friends  and  taking  no  notice  of  distinguished 
paK'ierrt-hy !  ConHt-^mce  bore  off  the  palm  for  pretl^ 
women,  and  here,  curiously  enough.  Tafur  had  met  tha 
loveliest  girl  that  he  had  ever  seen,  or  eould  hope  to  aee, 
loveliness  that  he  had  thought  impossible  in  a  huinaa 
form ;  if  only  she  were  as^  good  as  sho  was  beautiful  she 
would  have  a  large  share  in  paradise. 

In  the  Netherlands  women  were  finely  made,  and  had 
pink  and  white  complesiuUH.  innocent  of  rouge  or  other 
artiiice.  Their  toeth  were,  however,  ti^  in  Germany,  un- 
deniably bad,  which  is  ascribed  to  iinnioderHte  use  of  beer' 
or  butter.  Butter  and  milk  were  also  held  respon^iSte 
for  the  prevalence  of  lepi-ogy.  In  this  i-espect  Tafur  ia 
more  modern,  for,  like  Dr  Wiilianiflon,  he  believed  that 
leprosy  was  caused  by  impropt^rly  <!ured  tish.  ^^ 


French  ■women  were  uiiqu  Rat  ion  ably  plain,  nnd  in 
I'icyinly  downright  iij^Iy.  A  pjiswlng  conimenilatlon  ia 
inveQ  to  the  noip  notorious  beauties  of  Aries  j  but  at 
Lyons,  far  a  French  town*  th©  ladies  were  moat  boautiful, 
'  Lyons  itself,  iLa  men  and  its  woTnen,  liave  aonio  icdo- 
scribable  touch  of  lovely  Italy,  so  that  I  judge  H  to  be 
the  handsomeet  town  in  France.'  Dresa  was  singularly 
uaiform,  except  that  in  the  tie  de  Frfince  it  wan  of  finer 
niAtenAl  and  superior  cut.  In  the  colder  diatricta  petti- 
coats wero  quiltod  with  lamb's-wool,  and  close  caps, 
tjed  tmdflr  the  chin,  were  worn  beneath  the  hatii,  and,  in 
rainy  weather,  hoods  covering  the  head  and  back-  In 
Court  circles  ladies  danced  divinely  and  in  the  most 
perfect  time  with  the  music.  Women  were  more  em- 
ployed abrufid  than  in  It^ly.  It  was  scarcely  laudable 
thati  09  in  the  Netherlands,  they  should  have  charge  of 
th«  altar  and  the  relics  ;  but  then  they  were  so  pious  and 
ho  houest!  They  sold  in  the  marketfl,  worked  in  shops 
liko  men,  and  in  inns  kept  the  accounts  and  managed 
everything.  In  Franco,  also,  they  plied  all  kinds  of 
trades,  and  even  shaved  gentlemen  with  much  delicacy 
And  dexterity. 

For  travellers   the  etiquette  of  the  embrace  was  an 

eaaential  study.     In  France   it  was  correct  t«    kiss   the 

chambermaid  a^  a  token  of  court-eay  and  eateem.     Not  so 

In   Germany  with   the  threo  or  four  young  and  pretty 

maids  besides   the   hostess    and    her  daughters.      Here 

politeness  required  the  visitor  to  shake  hands  and  then 

take  them  round  the  waiatt  giving  indeed  a  hug.     It  was 

coatomary,  too,  toinvit.ethera  to  drink  ;  but  here  propriety 

niofit  intervene.     Ignorance  of  etiquette  led  occasionally 

to  lamentable  eonaequeiiccs.    During  the  Wars  of  Keligion 

*  young  French  officer,  croaaing  the  German  frontier,  was 

Clearly  beaten  to  death  for  kissing  his  hostess,  doubtless 

^  &  mark  of  courtesy  and  esteom.     Yet  in  8wit?^erland, 

*ril:*e  Felix   Faber,  haudaomo  girla  with  pretty  Ggurea 

"cce  IcUsed  by  all  fiud    sundry.      North  of  the  Channel 

*^ug  was  universah     yEneas  Sylvius  appreciated  this 

pratly  habit  of  the  Scottish  women,  who,  indeed,  took 

'™  mitiative.      In  Roimitars    tnivela   we   read   that    an 

^'■Slibh  hostess  and  her  daughters  always  kissed  their 

^*&tfc  inatead  of  shaking  hcmds. 

Uany  htnte  on  manufactures  may  be   gleaned  from 
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Antonio's  joamals;  aud  tbe  iofonnation  on  amaller  local 
dpecialitiea  U  ofteu  fi^ot^bn  Tlius  at  Brlxeu  the  Cai'Jin&l 
bought  an  organ,  at  WhWh*^©  flutes  and  ;iU  iiiamier  o£ 
wind  lUstruniGntd,  Malines  was  t'ttmous  for  urcbery  out- 
fits ;  Geooo,  not  only  for  the  hut^st  velvet,  but  for  coral 
ottminent^^  At  Saint-Antoine  do  Biniine  were  [xircbASod 
the  beat  buswood  conibs  and  little  images  of  bad  ailver. 
with  the  saint'd  bell,  his  '  Tau/  and  the  notorioUB  pig. 
Eveiy  pilgrim  to  Mont  Saint-Michel  carried  horao  ft 
coloured  scarf,  with  sheila  stitched  thereon,  and  a  copper 
horn,  which  he  blew  all  the  way>  Foria  was  chiefly  re- 
inarkable  for  the  infinity  of  minor  trades  carried  on  by 
both  aexea  iii  open  nhopH^  Antouio  wan  unlut^ky  In  viait- 
ing  Antwerp  just  as  the  Dutcb  traders  Uj*d  loft  the  fair 
For  this,  and  for  that  of  Bruges  in  its  palmy  days,  recourse 
must  be  liad  to  the  admirable  deucription  of  Tafur,  who 
soys  that  Antwerp  aurpaaaed  tionoa.  Frankfurt,  and 
Medina  all  eombined.  Antonio  describes  at  k^ngth  the 
procesfies  of  pit^kling  hemp  and  flax  iu  ELollaud,  In  course 
of  which  the  girl  picklers  would  tie  the  logs  of  pusfters- 
by  to  the  frames  on  which  the  hemp  was  laid,  aud  so 
exaL't  o-ontributiona  for  thoir  annual  feaHt. 

Cultivation  also  attracted  tbe  diarist's  roviutC  ^^y*^'  ^^^ 
admired  the  Ncthcrlaud  bop9,  trained  on  pok's  like  %^n^ 
in  Italy,  aud  the  pear  and  apple  orcbards  of  Normandy. 
Perry  and  cider  he  thought  pleasanter  th;m  beer,  though 
not  eo  wholoBomej  while  hops,  in  tjpito  of  bitterness, 
made  beer  most  refreshing.  In  northern  France  oU  vii%^ 
made  from  walnuts,  oa  bliere  w^sre  no  olives.  Mention  is 
madeof  thcBoa-chrotienpoarlBuoiiCridtiano),  and  of  the 
winter  Bergamot  ( Be rgamu to)  found  at  Genoa,  The  mus- 
cjitid  grape  wiks  cultivated  at  Antibt^  and  bltu^k  fig.H  and 
niisiua  were  as  deticioud  at  Avignon  as  at  Naples.  Antonio 
noticed  the  practice  of  chalking  fields  iu  northern  Priincu, 
ai^d  the  plautaliouH  of  tall,  straight  oak  near  Bour^'^e-i, 
grown  clear  of  underwood  on  approved  modern  principles^ 
Near  Moutelimar  could  be  seen  iields  of  laveuder  for  ibc 
supply  of  lavender-water  for  Frttnw;  and  Germany.  Nor 
are  more  ordinary  ci^ops  forgotton^  nor  sheep  and  cattle^ 
the  small  red  eows  of  Germany  and  tbe  familiar  black 
and  w^hibe  herds  of  Holland,  the  dappled  sort  being  the 
prettiest  beasts  a  man  could  wi^h  to  see. 

Knglaud  in  represented  in  the  diaiy  by  C&lais  only. 
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Moat  impressive  were  lU  huge  walls.  iU  deep  diti*h  and 
coiint«r-Jitcb,  its  canaL*  re^julaled  by  loiks,  which  *^ould 
flood  the  ^ountjy  four  miles  i<ouad.  The  t^olitary  gate  wu^ 
open  only  durio^  day  ;  if  the  King  hjinself  arrived  after 
supper  be  luuat  sleep  outside ;  tho  Governor  Dju>7<t  never 
leavo  tho  walla.  The  garrison  were  the  tallest,  beat- 
proportioned,  and  baDdi^oineAt  of  mHokind  ;  and  Battering 
canclusiDns  urts  drawn  as  to  Etiglit^b  physique  In  general. 
Their  practice  with  the  bow  waa  mar^-ellous  ;  and  one  of 
the  King's  arefaera  could  pierc©  a  pipe  fidl  of  wine  from 
rim  to  rim-  Sir  Ek'bard  WiiigfiL-ld.  a  geutleinardy  mau 
who  knew  Italy,  waa  Governor;  and  the  Cardinal  stood 
godfather  to  hi>»  child.  A  paj^sage  was  taken  for  Snglaud, 
bat  Wingfield  dissuaded  it,  *is  the  t^wej^ting  sit^kuesa  waa 
kUiing  five  hundred  people  a  day  in  London. 

Antonio's  views  on  England  would  have  been  welcomep 
Wa  flbould  bj^ve  known  whether  tbe  ladies  atill  wore,  hb 
in  noj^mitarrt  time,  tbe  longest  tails  in  Europe;  and 
whether  the  men  continued  to  bo  faithless^  astute,  and 
ever  compassing  the  death  of  foreigners.  He  could  have 
remarked  on  the  novel  sight  of  Gelds  surrounded  by 
hedges  and  ditched,  whereon  none  might  trcspoas,  ou 
the  etringe  of  pack-boreeH  instead  of  carta,  on  the  wealth 
in  Hheep,  and  the  Euitoundiug  quantity  of  hares  and 
rabbits  around  Saliabury,  on  the  phenomenal  skill  of 
£ngltah  sailors  in  climbing  masts.  Sandwich,  in  Rozniitala 
tiDie.  mtut  ba.ve  tried  the  powers  of  tlie  Seven  Sleepers, 
for  ail  night  Jong  watchmen  with  fifes  and  trumpets 
shouted  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  that  traders  might 
leave  their  beds,  board  their  shipH.  and  steer  for  their 
respective  fatherlands.  The  feelings  of  Rozmitals  suite 
towards  England  were  doubtless  tempered  by  niisfortunea. 
On  their  first  attempt  they  were  all  but  wref^ked,  and 
on  their  final  return  to  Oueni*ey  had  a  terribly  rough 
padsage.  English  men-of-war,  moreover,  had  tho  nervous 
or  impulsive  habits  of  more  modem  navies,  for  two 
galloons,  ini?ititkiug   their  vos^ieh«  for   enemies  turmenia 
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Art  Vn--OLD-AGE   PBKSIONa 

1.  Jiepwi  from  the  Select  Committt-t  on  Agtd  Oescrving 

Pof^K     Commong  Papor  296  of  1890, 
2-  Panperimm^  and    the    Mndotrment    of    Old    Age.      By 

CliJxrW  Booth.     LoodoD:  MacmitlAn,  1892. 
^,  OUl  A'je  Penticns  and  Pauperism.     By    C.    8,    Locb. 

Swretjvry,     London     Charity     Organisation      Society, 

l»niion;  3w»n  Sonnea«chein,  1892, 
■\.  Thr.  State  and  Pensions  in  Old  Age.    By  J.  A.  .Spender, 

with    nn    introduction     by    A»    H-    D.    AclanO,    M.P- 

Uindoo:  Swtin  Sonnenflcbein,  1892. 
fj-  I^iuvUlcnt  Societieit  and  Industrial  Welfarf,     By  E,  TT, 

Krabrook,  C.B,.  Chief  Kegistrar  of  Friendly  SocietTei 

EcIinbuiKh:  Blackle.  1S9S, 
(h  Tht\  CnKc  fur  f/riiverMil  Old  Age   Penjiions.     By  John 

Mi^tailfe,    with    an    introduction    by   Charles    Bi»otlt. 

London^  Simptcin  Marahal],  18611. 

7,  7'Afl  Gm^tKin  Workman:  a  St  \idy  in  National  Efficient:^, 
i\y  W.  IL  DawBL>n.     London  ;  King  and  Son,  1906, 

8.  Old  Agp  Pensions  in  Theory  a7id  Practice,  with 
Mftme  /arriffn  ej^inj^ea.  By  W.  Satherland-  Londoc: 
M*ithutuL.  m>7. 

And  othor  publications* 

Okr  4jf  tho  greut«flt  problems  in  <!iW]]Hed  Kociety  is  the 
ttdminbtration  of  charity.  One  of  the  greatest  necesfiitie* 
Sii  pivilinnd  n(H*ioty  iw  the  practice  of  thrift.  ^  Man's  in- 
humiLiilly  Ut  tiijkti  irinkt^^H  i-oiintloas  thousands  mourn/iu 
lliinm  Afud  ;  but  man's  inhumanity  Is  not  the  only  injury 
he  inHii?t«  on  mwiety.  Ho  creates  poverty  for  himself 
ovon  whon  be  lm«  it  in  bis  power  to  avert  it.  The  care 
of  the  dtuttituto  Im.  no  doubu  a  proper  function  of  Uio 
Stjito,  but  it  i*  a  function  the  i^xercise  of  which  involTCtf 
tti«  8tAte  in  mu«h  danger.  We  may  be  all  socialists  now. 
In  a  sanMit  bat  w«  are  not  all  conimuui»t« ;  and  MX-inliHin 
dooM  tkot  uaO^Marily  imply  the  spoliation  of  th«  rich  for 
th«  a^raudlsemaQt  of  the  poor.  While  most  people 
faviikir  the  lateral  pHuripk»  uf  providing  superaDnna- 
tii^  alloWAliciv  for  ihoee  who  have  not  been  able  to 
Umki»  |it\tvi«hm  (or  thein^tth-^^A,  many  look  n^knnoe  iit 
tha  |>nk|MMal  Iwni  fear  uf  tike  eHect  Mich  proTii^ion  may 
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have  upon  the  moraU  of  the  people  and  upon  the  future 
efficiency  of  the  nation*  To  reduce  the  masses  of  the 
people  into  the  condition  uf  recipients  of  charitable  iloles 
rannot  be  beueiliiLal  either  to  them  ur  to  the  Htate. 
Thus,  while  all  rational  persons  may  approve  of  the 
general  principle  of  provision  of  annuities  for  the  aged 
poor,  no  rational  person  should  endorse  any  scheme  that 
will    destroy  national   thrift,  for  that  implies  natiozkal 

^^Kt  IH  prohnhle  that   the   general   ides,   of  old-a^e  pen- 
Rffiis  has  hardly  an  enemy.      Most  people  support  the 
proposal  in  theory,  and  only  wieli  that  it  were  pofiaihle 
to  reduce  it  to  pnicticable  nhape.     There  are  diRicuItieB 
Bbout  the  money  and  doubts   a^^    to   the  effect  it  may 
htive    upon    the    national    character;    but    the   thought 
of    tlie    nunibers    who    see    old    age   atpproaehing,    with 
no  hope  hut   the   workhouse,    inclinem   moat   persons  to 
put   difficulties    and  doubts   on   one   side   and    to   Uaten 
eagerly    to   any    freah    i^nggestLOU.       No   one    has    more 
warmly    advocated     old-age     pensions,    or    been     more 
confident   of  the   possibility  of  them,    than   Mr  Joseph 
Chamberl^n.     The  present  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of   the  Exchequer,   howeyer,  talk   like  men   who 
I  lukve  not  gone  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  questioup 
^Ir  Asquith,  it  in  true,  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  it  as 
^■b  of  'the  most  extreme  urgency';   but  ^urgency'  has 
^™ii7  meanings.     The  late  Sir  H.  Camp  be  11- Banner  man 
wid  that  the  only  possible  plan  was  a  universal  plan. 
Albenmtive    schemes    involve     thp     rontrihution    by    the 
P^^ioner  of  some   part  of  the   fund    from   which    the 
p^mioTLs  are  to  be  drawn ;  &nd  the  etronomic  weakness 
iTjch   plans  is  that   they  appear  to  exclude  from   the 
"bu  the  very  class  that  stands   most  in  need  of  it. 
ia  not  necessarily  a  virtue  within  the   reach  of 
one.     Not  to  have  saved  money  in  not  always  tant- 
Ukt  to  extravagant  living;  there  are  earnings  which 
&o  margin  beyond    the  actual  necessaries  of  life, 
nnffcn  with  whom  the  money  for  those  necessaries 
"•Offver^-ithin  reach. 

The  Poor  Law  of  1834  was  intended  to  act  as  a  de- 

Orient  in  the  case  of  the  aged  in  the  same  manner  as 

">  that  of  the  able-bodied,  but  it  was  expected  to  act 

LJ!mu^h  family  affection.     Out-relief  was  not  to  be  given, 

Vol2iJO,— itfo.  415,  L 
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ftod  thA  gloom  of  the  workboose  w«8  iKit  to  tn^rge  into 
rh«  mild  comfort  of  an  atmshoose.  HieoreticaDy,  ond^r 
the  Poor  I^w,  per«oas  over  riily-five  arp  in  preciaaly 
the  same  podtioD  as  per^oiifl  nnder  that  ag^  but  in 
practice  guardians  recognise  that  it  is  aimoet  im- 
poffAJble  for  &  niAD  over  stxty-flve  years  of  ago  tn  got 
work.  Therefora  they  treat  applicants  over  that  a^ 
as  tnltrm,  and  as  elip^ible  for  outdoor  r^U^f  i^-ithout  a 
labour  iesL  Outdoor  relief,  buwever,  depends  upon  the 
gftneml  policy  of  the  g'uardiaos.  In  some  Unions  o^red 
people  must  enter  the  House ;  in  otbei-s  tlie  Poor  havr 
In  u«ad  to  provide  what  are  virtually  old-age  pensions. 
OutdcMir  relief  for  the  aged  is,  in  fact,  an  eatal>lished 
policy,  but  IS  unsatisfactory  for  many  reasons,  though 
ilM  administration  might  be  improved  ivere  the  same 
■lip^rvisioii  eierrised  in  all  towns  us  is  thn  rule  in  some. 
Tn  mrmy  Jargo  centres  of  population  ib  frequently  goes 
to  thf)  wrong  pemone.  Moreover*  the  weakness  of  tho 
whole  syatem  of  out-relief  is  th^t  the  condition  of  assist- 
anco  under  the  Poor  Law  is  destitution.  To  give  out* 
roliijf  to  the  aged  who  have  not  saved  practically  puts  a 
promiiini  upon  thnftlenBtiPss.  But  herp  agn.in  we  come 
to  the  difhculty  of  insufBciency  of  margin  fiuggeeied 
above  H  is  hardly  fair  to  demand  that  ovory  married 
mnn  flhall  snvt*  onongh  to  keep  hunself  and  his  wife,  and 
yot  bo  ready  to  ahare  his  savings  with  bis  parents. 

Informntlon  hh  to  tho  extent  of  aged  pauperism  In 
Knglnnrl  and  Walet*  whs  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
KnKlL>ili  Lor[d  Goveninient  RoEird  for  tho  year  1904-5, 
On  Scptoniber  I,  UH}H.  the  total  number  of  paupers  over 
nlxtoen  Wiin  1110,513,  of  whom  284.205  were  over  sixty-five. 
Thn  panpi^rN  over  histy-five  Formed  fiS  p(»r  cent,  of  tho 
totjd  nutnber  of  paupers  over  sixteen,  and  1S"3  per  cent* 
oftheloUtl  pf>pulfht.i<)n  over  mxty-live.  That  pAuperism 
int^nukAiiH  wllh  old  age  is  shown  in  many  ways,  but  even 
onirial  ligurw*  do  not  represent  the  full  extent  of  aged 
pHuperlHrn^  Thon^  are  i\  considerable  number  of  persons 
over  sixty-Ove  yjvirs  of  age  who  are  excluded  by  their 
income  from  the  bphere  of  the  Poor  l^w.  Again,  Poor 
liftw  flgurtv  refer  only  to  a  sii^gle  day,  and  they  might 
be  eonaidrrHhl}-  incrrvun^t  by  thi*  l^ital  number  of  personi 
who  have  reeri^wi  n?lii*f  M  wny  lime  during  the  pre- 
ceding  twelve   moniluik     In  an  ordinary  year  probably 
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one  Id  five  of  the  popuJAtion  over  sixty-fix-fi  years  nf 
age  may  be  obliged  to  aeek  public  aeeistADcc  at  some 
time  on  the  groutid  of  deetitutioD.  It  is  true  that  legal 
panperism  could  be  great4y  rediieed  if  guaniians  refused 
to  consider  applicfttionH,  but  that  fact  is  not  of  great 
importance*  The  great  mass  of  poverty,  ae  partly  ex- 
preaBed  in  the  number  of  leg-wl  paupers,  wrould  atill 
remain ;  And  it  is  this  mass  of  aged  poverty,  not  the 
prevalence  of  legal  pauperism,  which  is  the  evil  to  bo 
confronted.  The  demoralising  infiuence  of  ont-relief, 
as  it  at  present  ejistfi,  tendi^  some  weight  to  the  dt^mand 
for  a  system  of  old-age  poneions. 

The  essence  of  Mr  Charles  Booth's  suggestion  •  was 
that   «   penftiou    of    i>s.   a    week    eihould   be    granted    to 
every  one  over  the  ago  of  sixty-Bve  who  chose  to  apply 
for  it-     The  plana  first  put  forward  by  Mr  Chamberlain 
in    181>3    would    make    tho   peusion    coul.ingent    ujjon  a 
contribution  by  the  beneficiary-     This  raised  the  objec- 
tion  that,   unless    the    contribution   was   to   be  merely 
nonilnal,  a  large  number  of  persons  would  be  exrludnd 
from  benefiting  by  the  pensions.    Then,  as  to  the  guarantee 
of  character  that  Mr  Chamberlain  suggested;  if  it  goes 
beyond   the  simplest  external   tests  it  will    reintroduce 
all  the  uncertauity  which  attaches  to  the  grant  of  out- 
relief.     Against  Mr  Booths  proposal   it  may  be  argued 
tbftt   the  national  character   is   weakened  if  the  State 
provides  for  some  classes  what  other  classee  provide  for 
themfielvea ;   but  against  this  again  it  is  arguable  that 
there  is  as  much  danger  of  charat^ter  being  cniehed  by 
\iopele8Hiies8  as  of  its  being  undermined  by  indulgence. 
&  •erious  doubt  is  whether,  under  Mr  Booth's  desigo,  the 
nnilt  would  be  commensurate  w^ith  the  outlay.    TJie  cost 
ttf  providing   '»«.  per  week   for  every  one  over  sixly-five 
jmrs  of  age  would    be   not   less   than   2(),0(X),000^.   and 
ptobably  a.  great  deal  more.    This  might  be   somewhat 
wduced  by  the  sums  wtvetl  on  poor  relief,  for,  under  Mr 
Iteoth's  6cbeme>  out-relief  would  theoretically  come  to  an 
end;  and,  so  long  as  indoor  paupers  remain  in  the  work- 
'^'^lue,  their  pensionK  w^ould  be  drawn  by  the  guardians, 
'flio  outlay  might  aot  reduce  the  nation  to  poverty,  but 

*  *lW]fKrljLin  Eiai]  ibt  EadowuicnL  of  Old  Aftc'  port  S,  duip.  It,     Su 

"ifttr1irCttjfciDb«rlaliiS  Mheme. 
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the  question  remaina  whether  it  is  mse  to  impose  sucb 
a  burden  for  such  h  purpose. 

A  universal  plan,  such  as  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
desired,  mo^t  be  very  costly  ;  for,  if  old-age  pensions  are 
to  ba  given  as  a  matter  of  right,  every  one  who  con- 
tributes to  the  national  revenue  will  have  a  claim  to  one. 
Sir  H.  Campbell- Banner  man  hoped  that  there  would  b^ 
many  who  would,  not  make  the  application ;  but  ft  will 
be  due  to  all  who  have  paid  taxes  iu  any  form,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  thos«  who  will  not  take 
5«.  a  week  when  it  is  offered  them  will  he  very  smalL 
Further,  at  whatever  age  a  man  or  woman  becomes 
entitled  to  a  penBion^  the  greater  part  of  a  lifetime 
will  h/Lve  pHHsed  before  that  age  i»  reached,  and  all  the 
circumstances  that  now  demand  the  intervention  of 
the  Poor  Law  will  still  demand  it,  ee  that  little  or  no 
compensation  can  be  looked  for  in  the  reduction  of  the 
present  cost  of  poor  relief. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  practical  alternatives 
are  not  an  old  age  of  healthy  independence,  and  an  old 
age  pauperised  by  a  pension.  Let  U8  assume  that  at 
present  one  in  five  of  the  whole  population  over  aixty- 
tive  years  of  age  in  England  and  Wales  ja  in  receipt  of 
reh'ef  from  the  Poor  Law.  But  the  pixiportion  among 
the  working  classes  is  much  larger,  and  represents  a  mass 
of  aged  poverty  eking  out  an  existence,  partly  by  charit- 
able doles,  [jartly  hy  the  assistance  of  friends  or  relationa. 
Upon  this  anny  of  poor  the  present  Poor  Law  system  of 
England  and  Waleti,  and  to  a  large  degree  that  of  Scotland, 
works  with  a  hiul  effetit.  The  cxindition  of  Poor  Law 
relief  is  destitution-  The  temptation  to  bhriftlessnees  is 
incidenti  because,  in  Unions  where  out-relief  is  given, 
those  who  do  not  save  are  no  worse  off  than  those  who 
do.  Of  paupers  over  60  years  of  age  in  the  British  Isles, 
seventy-one  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales  receive  out- 
relief.  This  feet  alone  commends  the  appeal  of  an  old- 
age  pension  scheme  to  tsoher  observers.  But  the  pra(;tjcal 
difficulty  always  remains  of  deciding  the  method  to  be 
taken.  The  various  proposals  which  have  been  put 
forward  consist,  as  we  have  said,  first,  of  schemes  which 
would  make  the  pension  contiiigent  upon  a  contribution 
on  the  part  of  Ihe  henefScfsry  as  practical  proof  Lbat  he 
has  made  some  effort  to  make  provision  for  his  old  age; 
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and  next,  of  scbenies  that  would  g"ivB  ©rery  one  over 
sixty-five  or  eeventy  years  of  age  the  right  to  draw  a 
certain  sum  per  veetc  on  niakmg  applio^tion. 

The  contention  that  ii  national  ^wnsJnn  flystem  ahould 
be  nrnverBal  is  thuf^  stated  by  Mr  Metcalfe  : 

*  lb  the  Brst  place,  because  any  but  a  univereal  pension  would 
piiu|>erlHe  ilII  w\ki  gut  it,  just  oa  outdixir  relief  does  now, 
wtJ<?li  is  admittedly  a  u^ost  foolisli  thing  to  do.  In  that  ca^'^ 
every  thii-d  working  luu^u  over  bixtj'-five  ivould  be  looked  ou 
afi  »  pauper.  And  what  is  more,  the  most  daserviiig  poor 
wGuld  still  avoid  the  help  tlury  needutl  ho  muL-li,  und  thoms 
who  clamoared  loudeet  "n'ovild  carry  oS  the  pensions^  leaving 
the  quiet  ones  to  suffHr  tn  silence.  Ag^iii,  only  by  a,  universal 
peu&ion  could  the  n^l  terror  be  takeu  out  of  life  ;  the  terror 
tvhlrh  dutnps  the  coiinige  of  the  whole  body  of  working  men, 
whenever  thoy  think  over  the  mibjoot  of  whivt  ^ill  becorao  of 
tberti  in  oUi  ngt^ ;  for  ivlio  aiiniU]^  tht^ni  L'Ati  l>e  ntira  of  avoiding 
poverty  and  the  workhouse?*  C*Tlio  Case  for  Univeraal  Old 
Age  Pensions,'  part  i,  pp.  43,  44^ 

Of  rourse  the  ovjIh  tbab  Mr  Metciilfe  antirTpate«  can 
be  avoided  by  a  judicious  eysteni  of  d]:scritntntitioii ;  but  it 
is  part  of  Mr  Metcalfe's  'case'  that  not  even  enminala 
should  be  vphuUy  excluded,  because  the  pension  would  be 
'an  offer,  and  a  gracious  one/  from  that  society  vdth 
vhom  the  criminal  had  been  at  ^var.  This  la  a  view 
more  ntopian  than  economic. 

Mr  Metuilfea  prupu?4als  are  praotically  the  same  a8 
Mr  Charles  Booth's,  though  made  independently.  What 
Mr  Booth  essayed  to  do  was  to  show  that  the  amount  of 
old-age  paupuri^m,  though  iiot  no  g^rcat  aa  hnn  been  eoine- 
liined  asserted,  is  very  serious.  Indoor  relief  under  the 
Poor  Law  (ho  urgea)  lacka  liumanity ;  and  outdoor  relief 
encourajjes  improvidence.  It  may  lifl  ho.  but  the  ueriouH 
consideration  remains  that  extended  outdoor  relief  iti  the 
form  of  universal  pensions  would  destroy  providence 
altogether  iu  an  average  couimuuity.  Parsinioniou-^  and 
prorident  persons  there  will  always  be  in  any  community  i 
btit  the  average  man  is  only  made  thrifty  by  the  calls^  of 
neeeasity^  Yet  Mr  Booth  argiies  that*  to  be  effectual,  a 
pension  system  (at  65)  must  be  universal  and  compulsory, 
or  the  improvident  '  would  still  trust  to  tho  rates,"  Does 
It  make  him  lest*  improvident  to  trust  to  the  State  ? 
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Into  the  financial  uspuuts  of  Mr  Bootrh't^  scheme  for  uti 
universal  pi>iiHiuti  of  5w.  per  week  at  a^  <jf>,  we  neet.)  not 
enter  at  present,  since  the  country  ie  not  prepared  (as  yet) 
even  to  consiiler  a  universal  aeheme.  Our  point  ie  that 
to  mulcR  pensinnr^  universal  would  not  ha  to  miike  men 
provident;  an  J  the  nation  requires  thrift.  But,  as  Mr 
Acland  Kays,  tho  question  ia  a  question  of  poverty  aad 
not  merely  of  pauperism, 

*It  ilemamls  a  study  of  the  age*!  [w<ir — their  reeonroes. 
their  manoor  of  LLfo,  their  characteTi  their  antecedeuts.  The 
points  on  whidi  we  Deed  to  satisry  omiielves  are  suc:h  aw  these- 
Is  extreme  poverty  a  jj^neral  condition  amoDg  the  aged 
members  at  tlm  working-eTaaa ?  &.nrl,  if  so,  is  it  dne  to  any 
obviously  preveutibJe  cauaca,  aiich  aa  vice,  improvidence  or 
the  liket  which  a  pension  schenie  cannot  touejj?  And,  sup- 
podng  we  Bati^y  our^elrea  that  the  evil  U  reaJ,  and  that  it  b 
not,  generally  speaking,  due  to  the  fault  of  those  who  suffer 
from  it,  we  must  j^  on  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  ground 
fi>r  treating  the  poverty  of  old  age  differently  from  that  of 
other  periods  of  life,  and  whether  we  can  take  any  action 
which  will  not  repeat  the  evils  of  ill-organieed  charity  or  in- 
diecriminate  oul^rellef, aud  will  neltkerundernkinegelf-respeut 
nor  iDJuriously  affect  exiHtiug  associations  for  aelf-h(>lp. 
Further  than  this,  we  uiii^t  kno^v  wtmt  reUitio"  any  sulieuie 
that  may  be  proposed  will  bear  to  the  Poor  Law;  and,  above 
all,  what  effect  it  will  have  uiwu  the  character  and  fibre  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Here  w©  have  questions  of  faetr 
queHtions  of  human  nature,  and  qiiestioD!^  of  national  poliey.'* 

In  the  wfork  from  the  introduction  to  which  we  have 
quoted  these  words,  Mr  Spender  contends  (p.  14^)  that 
any  universal  scheme  without  contributions,  or  any  com- 
pulsory Hcbeme  with  conlnbutionn,  inu^t  necess^Lrily 
euporsede  outdoor  relief  after  the  pension  age.  And,  as 
it  would  be  praetically  impossible  to  inaintain  two  separate 
forms  of  S(ate  bounty  provided  wholly  ur  in  part  uut  of 
taxation,  he  goes  on  to  argue  (p.  HtO)  that  the  only 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  is  to  adopt  'a 
uniform  pension  to  all  persona  on  attaiuing  the  age  of 
B5,  without  any  previous  contributions.'  Yet  he  admits 
that  voluntary  schemee  with  Slnto  aid  might  be  devised 
that  would  Iw  a  valuable  help  to  the  thrifty,  and  that  it  is 


•  'The  Stftlo  mid  Old  Age  Ponflioua,"     Introductioa  by  Arthur  H,  D, 
Adand,  M<P.,  p>  xix. 
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open  to  doubt  how  far  a  voluntary  schenie  could  be  used 
ita  u  stepping  stone  to  a  universal  scliecie  without  con- 
U-jbutions.  Thifl  doubt  recurs  in  connexion  with  Mr 
Asquith'fi  scheme. 

The  idi^:i  nf  natinnHl  jjptisioiis  is  no  new  oue  ;  it  is 
older  «v<su  thexn  Canon  Blaokley's  famous  schome/  la 
1773  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
tile  object  of  which  whh  to  provide  aunuitieM  fur  the  poor 
on  the  security  of  the  rates-  This  Bill  wtis  drafted  by 
Dr  Richard  Price,  a  NoaeonformiHt  minister,  and  was 
supported  by  Edmund  Hurke,  It  was  a  voiuntai'y  acheiiie 
ID  respect  of  the  workmen;  the  pensioDs  were  to  be 
gaarantedd  and  supplemented  (jut  of  the  poor  rates;  but 
the  measure  wfl*i  not  carried.  Fourteen  years  later  an- 
other scheme  wivs  put  forward,  under  which  evf^ry  mole 
and  female  in  the  country  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
30  waa  to  be  compelled  to  subscribe  to  a  common  pensiuTi 
fund — 2d.  per  week  to  be  the  contribution  of  males,  and 
li''-  P©'  wook  that  of  foraalos.  Between  those  ages  sub- 
scription was  to  be  compulsory,  but  persona  between  30 
and  oO  could  join  the  association  voluntarily.  The  cou- 
tributions  were  to  provide  sick  benefits  at  tw.  per  weokr  and 
iDieagre  annuities  of  In.  per  week  after  the  age  of  65,  and 
I0.  7id.  per  week  after  TO.  [iicapacitatiou  at  any  time  of 
life  would  entitle  to  an  allowance  of  '<Ss.  6</,  per  weok» 
These  were  the  minimum  rates  ;  but  provision  was  made 
for  increased  subscriptions  to  serure  larger  benefits.  This 
8cheme,  introduced  by  Lord  UoUe,  also  came  to  nothing. 

Tom  Paine,  author  of  *Tba  Rights  of  Man/  had  a  plan 
for  anielicj rating  the  conditions  of  nion  by  creating  a 
tiAtional  fund  to  pay  to  every  person,  on  reaching  the  a^e 
of  21,  a  sum  equal  to  15/,,  to  enable  him  or  her  to  begin 
the  ivorld;  and  also  10^.  on  reaching  the  age  of  60,  and 
ftnuually  thereafter  during  life.  *to  enable  them  to  live 
in  old  age  without  wretchedness,  and  to  go  docently  out 
of  the  world*'  More  practicable  than  any  of  theue  was  a 
pn^poeal  put  forwaal  in  IWJC  by  Dr  F.  Colquboun,  on  the 
fystem  of  a  National  Friendly  Hocieby,  with  thirteen 
different  classes  of  contributors  from  1^,  per  week  up- 
warda,  and  seven  dlHerenl  kinds  of  insurance  or  heneOts, 


*  'The  BluktRy  NAtlonnl  PmrMrat   InBtmnce   St^tieme,'  by  the  Bev 
J.  F.  WllkJnaon.     ^Swan  Soanuiacli^la,  1897.) 
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Various  otber  propcsaU  were  made  tu  leHuen  the  burden 
of  the  old  Poor  Lnw,  which  had  become  very  oppvc-saive; 
but  in  1834  the  Poor  Law  was  reformed ;  and  the  change 
in  the  management  of  poor  relief  gave  a  great  stimaluft 
to  frientily  societies.* 

Let  us  now  refer  to  CanoiL  Blacbley's  dcheme,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  modem  move- 
ment.    He  proponed  originally  that  every  individu&l  in 
the  nation  should  bo  liable  by  law,  after  reaching  the  age 
of  18  years,  to  contribute,  either  in  one  sum  or  in  in- 
staluienti^t   lOL   or   therejibouts^   to  a  National  Sick  and 
Pension  Benefit  Society,  ^hich  would  aecure  to  him  or 
her,  when  prcA^ented  by  eicknees  from  earning  his  or  her 
usual  w*ige«,  anuinof  Ss.  a  week  until  70  years  of  age,  and 
after  70  years  of  age  a  cessation  of  the  sick  pay,  but  a 
pension  for  Ufe  of  is.  a  week*     This  fuud,  he  proposed, 
fihould  be  paid  into  nnd  distributed  by  the  Post   Office 
under  proper  certification,  thus  giving  to  every  contributor 
the  advantage  of  claiming  his  eick  pay  or  pension   at 
whatever  spot  in  the   United  Kingdom  might  be  most 
convenient  to  himnelf.     The  money  was  to  be  invested 
under  the  authority  of  a  central  Board,  elected,  if  desirad» 
by    tlie  coatributors  thomselvea,   but    restricted   in    the 
power  of  investment  by  special  pa rli anion tary  directions. 
Canon  Blackley  afterwards  dropped  the  sick  benefit  and 
lowered  the  pension  age,  but  he  adhered  to  the  principle 
that  the  original  contribution  should  be  collected,  along 
with,  or  in  the  Bame  manner  as,  the  rntes  and  taxes  from 
'  people  who  have  me>ans.'     As  to  people  of  no  meaas, 
euruing   their  own   living,    hts   propostil    was   that  every 
employer  of  labour  should  be  required   to  deduct   the 
iustalnient^  of  the  contribution  from  the  wagee  of  all 
employes  over  18  years  of  age,  and  to  pay  them  into  thm 
Poel  Office  to  the  credit  of  each  employe  until  the  whole 
sum  necee&ar^-  to  entitle  to  a  pension  had  been  received. 
Of  course  the  friendly  societiee  denounce  the  Blockley 
scheme  a»  one  of  compulsory  insurances  as  uuM>und  and 
unJLii^t  in  priuci|:Llt\  iuh\  as  more  calculated  to  retail  than 
to  promote  habits  of  thrift  among  the  people. 

A  Royal  r4>nimiKsion  in  1S93.  presided  over  by  Lord 
Aberdare,  and  a  XX^partmentol  Committee  in  1806,  headed 
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by  Lord  Rotbsohild,  in  turn  grappled  with  the  subject. 
Lord  Rothachild's  Comnittee,  hi  espetiiwl,  wa-3  iL|>|j«iialed 
to  go  very  closely  into  the  social  and  iinanciaJ  aspects  of 
Jill  the  acheme^i  that  might  be  t^ubmitted,  but  cotdd  onlj' 
point  oat  the  objections  to  all  without  being  abl«  t<» 
recommend  the  adoption  of  any.  The  Select  Committee 
of  1809,  presided  over  by  Mr  Chaplin,  had  the  benefit  o£ 
the  reporta  of,  and  the  pvidenrelaken  at,  the  two  previous 
eoquiries«  and  al^o  beard  fresh  evidence,  Thie  Committee 
came  !<«  theconclui^ion  that  the  needs  of  the  aged  deBerving 
poor  will  not  be  met  by  any  ecbeme  for  old-age  pensions 
alone,  but  that  there  will  have  to  be  an  improved  aystem 
of  poor  relief  as  well.  As  Poor  Law  admin  istrat ion  is  uot 
within  the  acope  of  the  present  article,  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  Committee's  conclusion  a»  to  pensions, 
formed  after  considering  seven  different  schemes  sub- 
Tnitteii  to  them,  atid  esEtmimag  various  provident  systems 
already  in  fxiAtance  in  this  country  and  in  other  countrie?^* 
Tbey  decided  against  any  scheme  on  the  German  pattern 
Tthich  would  require  contributions  from  the  pensioners 
from  an  earlyage  (us  in  the  lEIitckley  schemes),  and  would 
make  such  contributions  compulsory  by  law>  The  Chaplin 
Committee  concluded  that  in  this  country  such  a  syetem 
'would  be  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  very  class  whom 
we  defflre  to  assist/  They  reported,  however,  that '  it  is 
prnctieablo  to  create  a  workable  system  of  old-age 
pensions  for  the  United  Kingdom/  though  they  did  not 
formuJate  one  ;  and  they  laid  down  the  general  lines  upon 
which  a  scheme  should  be  framed.  Their  opinion  was 
tbat  trny  person,  to  be  entitled  to  a  peitxiou,  must  be  a. 
British  subject  of  65  years  of  age;  that  he  must  not, 
within  the  laat  twenty  years,  have  undergone  penal  sorvi- 
tude  or  imprisrmnient,  or  have  received  poor  relief,  other 
Lban  medical ;  that  he  niu?«t  not  possess  an  income  of 
more  than  lOa.  a  week,  and  must  have  endeavoured  to  the 
tke«t  of  his  ability^  by  his  industry  or  by  the  exercise  of 
raaBonable  providence,  to  make  provision  for  himself  and 
tbose  immediately  dependent  on  him.  Here  we  have  ilr 
CbAmberlains  test  for  'reaaonablG  providence/  which  he 
thought  shoald  be  established  either  by  meaibership  of  a 
friendly  society,  or  by  some  evidence  of  savings, 

The   specific   i-ecommen  da  lions  of  the  Chaplin   Com- 
mittee may  now  be  summarised.     They  are  as  follows  : 
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that  a  pension  autLority  beeetAblished  in  each  Pcx>r  Law 
Union  of  the  tountiy;  thut  thia  peuBiua  authority  eon- 
tiiBt  of  not  leas  thnn  all,  nor  more  than  twelv<*,  niejiiberH 
appointed  by  the  Guardians  from  tbcir  own  number; 
that  tht!4  committee,  once  appoinLed,  be  independent  of 
the  Guardijuis,  and  may  inereoj^e  it^  mimbera  by  fulding 
roi^reseutatives  of  other  public  bodies;  that  the  common 
fund  of  the  Union  bear  the  cost  of  the  pensions^  to  wbicfa 
fund  contributiont  be  made  from  Imperial  eervices.  pro- 
portiuut^J,  not  tu  the  umount  distributed  in  each  Union 
for  peusioDs,  but  on  the  baaia  of  populntion.  and  not  to 
exceed  ocehalf  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pensions ;  that 
the  amount  of  the  pensioii^^  l>e  riot  less  than  5fir,  nor  nion^ 
than  7a.  per  wook,  at  the  diacretion  of  the  committee, 
according  to  the  coat  of  living  in  the  Jocality,  and  payable 
through  the  Post  Office  ;  that  the  pension  be  nwartlad 
for  three  years  and  be  renewable,  bjt  may  be  withdrawD 
by  the  pension  authority  if  circumstanced  uhould,  in  their 
optoion,  HO  demand  (Keport,  pp.  x-xii).  The  Chaplin 
Committee  made  no  attempt  to  calculate  what  tlieir 
eohemo  would  coat  the  country.  This  they  loft  to  some 
other  body  or  heaven-bom  financier  to  work  oiit. 

If  we  turn  to  foreign  countries,  wo  find  that  only  two 
have  adopt-cd  a  definite  and  general  system  of  old-a^c 
peusionft.  Thoso  are  Germany  and  Denntark.  In  Bu^a 
pen>^inns  nftor  a  certjtiii  number  of  years'  servif^e  fire 
icraiitod  to  the  worket*^  in  the  Uovernmeut  mine^  from  a 
fund  to  which  the  men  contribute  during  employtuonL 
In  IM^inni  there  is  u  »t«te-Aided  but  purely  voluntary 
su pern nuim lion  fund,  into  which  any  person  over  \H 
years  of  aye  may  psiy  niont>y  with  the  object  of  acquiring 
an  annuity  for  hinisrlf  or  for  some  dependent ;  and  the 
frietidly  aocielii«  are  ajr^isled  by  small  «">""fct  state 
graiiU  vol«l  by  th<*  t'hamU*ts,  There  are  nieo  ep«cial 
uiinttrs'  rulief  funds  c-blAhlUhnl  hy  n>yal  decree.  In 
FnUMW  Uiorv  b  «  »yst«CB  of  rompuL-^ory  insurance  for 
wmiriiMi  and  auner* ;  and  th»  Suue  undertakee  to  assure 
Uie  pi^yniant  of  annutties  in  old  ag»  to  all  claa^as  of  Uie 
romntutiity  whi^  cmro  to  make  the  necc^^ary  paymeata 
tliruQgh  llkv  *Cakw  Natkmaie  dt>&  Keu^t«»  fMJur  U 
VtettW— »/  lu  wilted  sawMe  financial  MsaistaiKo  is  given  by 
Um  Stat«^  Italy  baa  jttahHahgd  a  national  pensioa 
fti»dt  vtut  \^l  vthkJLaaaidliiaaioWb»pa>dtovtj.rkpec4)le 
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in  the  case  of  old  age  or  incap^icity;  but  this  also  ia  a 
voluntary  systcnj* 

The  Qertnan  eyj^tem  is  on&  of  compulsory  thrift.  By 
the  law  of  188d  and  subsequent  enactments,  &!!  wage- 
earners  muf^t  depUhiL  weekly  a.  certain  portiou  of  their 
wa^os,  to  which  the  employers  must  add  auothor  portion  ; 
and,  n^hen  the  pension  falls  due,  it  is  supplemented  by 
21.  lOft,  per  annum  out  of  the  State  fundH.  The  work- 
mon'a  contributions  are  small,  aTora^ing  let^  than  throe- 
pence  per  week.  The  peneioua  vary  according  to  the  term 
over  which  the  contributions  have  extended,  up  to  a 
loaxitaum  of  ^L  per  annum  and  2L  lOs,  from  the  State.* 

The  Danish  system,  established  in  1892.  is  different. 
It  provider  relief  in  old  age  to  all  necewwitouH  persons  of 
^od  character.  The  recipients  have  to  make  no  direct 
oontributions.  The  amount  of  the  pension  is  not  fi^ed 
by  1a%v,  except  that  it  must  he  suiBcient  for  the  actual 
needs  of  the  applicant.  The  receipt  of  tbia  penaion  does 
not  impose  electoral  disabilities.  The  applicant  must  be 
over  sixty,  and  must  be  unable  to  provide  the  necesaa.ries 
of  life  for  himself  or  hU  dependents;  his  poverty  must 
not  he  the  result  of  his  own  fault;  and  ho  must  not  have 
undergone  any  criminal  sentence  or  have  been  convicted 
of  vagrancy  or  begging- 

The  Australasian  colonies,  however,  have  gone  further. 
In  Xew  Zealand,  according  to  a  law  of  1S98,  amended  in 
1905,  every  British  person  of  the  full  age  of  65  (but 
oeitber  Maoris  nor  Asiatics),  who  has  resided  in  tho 
oolooy  for  25  years,  not  guilty  of  any  offence  dis- 
honouring him  in  the  public  astimation,  in  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  2C/.  a  year.  But  for  every  IZ.  of  income  above 
^i.  poseessed  by  the  recipieot,  the  pension  is  reduced  by 
IL,  with  other  deductions  in  re>4pect  of  any  property  he 
may  have.  Persons  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  over 
OOL,  or  with  accumulated  property  of  over  260^,  are  not 
eligible;  and  all  applicants  must  be  of  good  moral 
character,  and  have  led  sober  and  respectable  lives  for 
at  least  five  years  before  making  tho  application.  The 
law  applies  to  both  sexe^ ;  and  the  pension  may  be 
reduoed,  suspended,  or  withdrawn  in  the  case  of  mis- 
GOttduct.     There  are  no  contributions  required  from  the 


■  '  The  German  WorbmAU,'  bf  W.  H.  Dawson,  chap.  IV. 
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recipientfi ;  aud  the  money  to  pay  the  pecftioru  ia  drawn 
out  of  tho  Conaolidfited  Fund. 

Id  New  South  Wftleg  a  scheme  camd  mto  operation  in 
1901,  based  on  that  of  New  ZeaLind,  under  which  pefaona 
ovQc  05  haTo  the  right  to  ponsiona  of  26i.  per  axmnm, 
diminished   by    1/.   for    eveiy    IL    of   income  above   2JbL 
possened   by  the    recipient  and   by  }L  for  eiery  15^.  of 
property  he  owna.     Persons  under  66  and  over  00  an 
entitled    to    pensions    if  incapacitated    by  siokxwiB    or 
Bccidect;   but  debility  due  to  age  is  not  tronsidered  an 
iDC^>acitat)n^  sickness.     In    Victoria  a  pension   of  not 
TDore  than  10#.  a  week  ia  grani^  to  all  who  have  been 
earning  not  le.S!4  Chun  &f.  &  week  and  have  made  reason- 
able efforts  to  support  themselves.     The  Victorian  pea- 
Bion  age  ia  65 ;  but  a  claimant  of  that  age  may  bo  refused, 
or  may  have   his  pension    reduced,  if   he   U  physically 
capable  of  eonung  hU  living  in  whole  or  in  part.     Tho 
first  Victorian  Act  (1901)  fised  the  maximum  peasion  at 
lOtt.  a  week;*   but  a  later  Act  reduced  this  maxiniuni  to 
8*,.  and  decreed  that  sons  should   contribute  to  their 
parents'  pension  if  the  Court  considered  thoj-  were  able 
to  do  so.    Recently  the  Victorian  Parliamont  has  restored 
the  maxijuuni  to  lOs.      Penaioners  must  have  been  resU 
dent  in  the  State  for  twenty  vears.    In  Victoria,  in  1906, 
there  were  67,500  persons  over  65  years  of  ago,  and  about 
16  per  cent,  of  these  receivcnl  pen-^iona.    The  amuunt  p^d 
was  1S6,^7L      In  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
relatives  are  not  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  pemsioners.     While  39  per  cenL  uf  those  eligible  get 
pensfone  ia  New  Boutb   Wales,  and  in  New  Zealand  33 
per  cent.,  only  10  per  cent.  re<?eiTe  them  in  Victoria,    The 
confttitution  of  the  Com  man  weal  lli  of  Austrnlia  inipoBea 
on   the    Commonwealth   Government   tbe   duty  of  pro- 
viding far  invalidated  and  aged  peraon*.     The   labour 
party  think  they  have  discovered  a  means  iu  the  Surplus 
Revalue   Bill   reeentJy  introduced   into    the    Hotiae    of 
Rofwiaeentatives,  aud  declare   that    the  surplus  revenue 
•hookl  not  be  retaiue*i  as  a  sort  of  neel-egg  for  the  future 
flDancial    requireiutmta  oC   the   Treasurer.     The    Labour 
party  (now  in  a  majority)  propo^^cs  that  the  pa^inent:^ 
throughout   tbe   whole  Commauirealth    shall    begin  in 
1909,  out  of  surplus  revenue  anticipated  in  that  year, 

*   iMMaiti  A,  t-  lie,  la  iLr  SttitertuTi  book. 
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Mr  Asquith'd  soheme,  as  drafted  in  the  original  Govem- 
ment  '  Bill  lo  Provide  for  Old-age  Pensions/  provide?* 
that: 

'  L  (1)  Every  person  in  whoae  case  the  coDdiUons  laid  down 
b;^  this  Act  for  tbe  rei^elpt  of  ild  old-age  pension  (!□  thi^  Act 
referred  to  aa  statutory  conditions)  are  fuLBlIcd,  aball  be 
entitled  to  receive  auch  n  pension  unrfer  this  Act  bo  long  &3 
tho^e  conditions  continue  to  be  fulfilled,  and  80  long  as  be  ie 
not  disqualified  under  this  Act  for  the  receipt  of  the  pension. 
fS)  An  old-aire  peiisioM  under  this  Act  fiball  be  at  tLe  rate  of 
five  abillings  a  week ;  pi'ovlded  that  where  any  perftons  are 
living  together  in  the  tame  house  and  any  two  or  more  oF 
them  »re  entitled  to  5ueh  h  ijenslon,  the  |jenRion  j^lmll  in  each 
cade  be  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  and  ninepence  a  week. 
(3J  The  eiuns  rei^iiired  for  the  payment  of  otd-age  pensions 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
Parliament,  (4)  The  receipt  of  au  old-age  penfiion  under  this 
Act  shall  not  deprive  the  pensioner  of  any  franeliise,  right  or 
privil«fre,  or  subject  him  to  any  disability- 

*  2,  Tike  statutory  couditiotir'  for  the  receipt  of  an  old-age 
pension  by  any  person  ai^e:  (1)  The  [>eraon  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  seventy ;  {'Z)  The  person  must  for  at  least  twenty 
jvars  tip  to  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  any  aum  on  account  of 
a  jj^nsion  have  beeu  a  British  @ubjec?t.  and  have  had  his 
residence,  as  defined  by  regulation  under  this  Act^  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  (S)  The  means  of  the  person*  a^  calcnlatetj 
under  thLs  Act,  mu^t  not  exceed  twenty-eix  pounds  five 
sfaiftingii  a  year.'  * 

Then  follow  conditions  for  culciilating  the  income  of 
the  applicant,  and  for  the  formation  of  local  pension 
Mimtnittees  and  appointin^j  pension  ofQcera,  muob  on  tbo 
Chaplin  plaD.  The  scheme  au  drafted  ako  contains  the 
foUowing  reservations  : — 

*9.  (1 )  A  person  ahaU  be  di^ualiQed  for  receiving  or  cou- 
ifntiing^  to  receive  au  old-age  pension  under  this  Aet,  not- 
witJl&tandiDg  the  fulliiment  of  the  statutory  conditions  ; 

(d)  While  be  is  iu  rereipt  of  any  such  parochial  or  other 
relief  as  disqualifies  for  registration  as  a  parlia- 
mentary elector,  and,  until  Parliament  otherwise 
determines,  if  he  has  at  any  time  since  the  first  day 

■  In  Conkmittfc  tbU  clkaBt  waa  madiB^d  bj  tb«  Uitrodurrtioo  of  a  blldhig 
•ealc  ^radlDg  th«  p&d«1od  According  to  tbc  IncomB  of  the  rccipkat ;  ^ud 
*1»  aboliflhifig  the  dlfTcreDUAtlDp  Id  the  com  ot  two  or  men  paTfiOcfe  llvhig  ' 
logetiMr. 
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ry,  nineteen  hundred  and  ei^btT  receir^,  or 

tF<«iveH,  »ny  such  relief:  ib)  If,  before  be 

cQtitlod    to   n    pensioT),  bo   ha?  habitually 

ViAa»U  ti)  work  or  habitually^  refr&ined  from  working 

howu  physically  able  to  work*  or  if  he  lu« 

brought  into  a  ikositioQ  to  apply  for'  a  pension 

tisowDTvilfiilactormisbehaviour.    (c)  "^^hilft 

te  hi  deCained  En  any  asyliuu  within  the  meaning  or 

tfa»  Lunacy  Act  1S00«  or  while  he  ie  beins:  niointAineii 

ttavypIiM^eAsapauperorcruniiialluuatie:  (<f)  During 

tkv  conUnuanco  of  any   period  of    disQuaUficatimi 

Mtoin^  or  imjio^ed  in  pEir^iance  of   this  section   ill 

«aM<ii(«nce  of  conriclioa  for  au  ufTenc-e. 

'1.3)  WWti>  A  person  has  been*  before  the  pa$^ug  of  thi* 

W^oc-baftecbhepaseingof  this  Act,  coDvicted  of  any  offence, 

iktttisM^fcnd  to  be  imprUoned  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  or 

^^^tJbKt  Miy  Krealor  puDL^hnieiit,  be  c^ball  be  disi|ijalifled  for 

oro^ntiniiing  to  receive  aji  old-age  pont^ion   under 

^fiM  while  he  is  di?taiiied  in  prison  in  congruence  of  thffi 

u«iIm;  mnd  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years  after  the  date  on 

\>bich  h*  i>  n^lsAHed  from  pri»oD.'  * 

Th*  fciirt^ndiueiite  proposed  by  the  Labour  party  to  rc- 
itlicv  thv'  nffo  limit  und  dt-leti*  the  intromo  lirait,  and  the 
Akt^utatioii  Hs  to  paupers  and  the  character  test,  wore  in 
^ttmii  pi'opoaala  to  make  the  scbome  a  universal  one. 

A*  to  tho  provisions  of  the  Bill  with  r^ard  to  proof 
vl  «^V  |*r*"*P  ^'f  n  on -pauperism,  proof  of  QOa-crimiunltty, 
«4ld  itriiiit'  of  mnrriage,  no  (Treat  difficulty  need  exiat 
Hu4  tho#*  oxporienced  in  tlie  administratioD  of  tho  Poor 
l(4W  anticipate  great  difficulty  in  cormexioD  with  th« 
^\\.4  of  income  or  want  of  mconw^  Unless  the  appH- 
t^MMt'tt  i^ti"  fitfttement  i^  to  be  tAkcn  without  question, 
hkbi  Hn^ionts  tbe  moRt  dtlicult  point  in  the  whole  scheme^ 
K>^^g|jgnlIoiiflwilJ  have  to  b* effective;  but  the  promoters 
winHlv'  thrit  tboflo  must  not  be  condnrt^d  from  a  Poor- 
W«  iiftloial  standpoint,  and  must  not  he  inquIsitoriaL 
5^^  *HinditinriB  ^irc  calcilJ»l«d  lo  e^coutnge  deception, 
KW  machinery  proposed  to  woA  the  schema  k  merely 

«  tk  4:faitt«itt««  tbi*  ol«»  lya  U*m  •»»4td  M  Ue  ^aiKt  ibat  a  v^w^m 
ililM  or  trldc  a»ifla»  ^  *««"'—«  -iU  -r«C«tatM>  toad*  ondM- 


\ 


another  Poor-law  ftyBt*ni,  The  feebla  and  bed-ridden 
will  be  worse  off  tbau  the  Putir-liiw  I'eripient  who  g<»ta 
his  dole  taken  to  him,  with  exemptions  from  taxes,  with 
free  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  with  nutritioita 
diet  &jid  even  rlotbiog. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  to  baee  a  scheme  of 
national  annuity  upon  pauperism  ae  it  exUts  iti  to  accept 
that  xtauperinni  hs  inevitablen  Mr  I^ch  denies  this,  and 
holds  it  proved  by  the  ad  mini  strati  on  of  certain  Unions 
that  the  proportion  to  population  of  paupers  over  60 
can  be  reduced  apprei'iably.  The  fjitatenient  that  42'7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  persons  over  60 
in  the  country  are  paupers  was  based  on  the  returns  of 
certain  rural  Unions  which  have  a  large  aud  unnecessary 
old-a&e  pauperism,  which  Mr  Loch  affirms  could,  without 
difficulty,  be  very  greatly  reduced  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Pauperism  is,  to  a  large  extent,  CHUsed, 
perhaps,  by  the  aduiiuistraLion  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  and 
the  demand  for  Poor-la^v  relief  in  towns  is  no  doubt  due 
to  a  large  extent  to  intemperance  and  misconduct-  A 
national  pension  scheme  would  not  remove  5uch  causes. 

'To  reduce  or  prevcat  the  old-age  pauperiain  of  the  country 
no  national  fiensioii  M'henie  is  neceHHary.  WliFit  is  n^^ess^ry 
is  to  carry  out  the  remedial  measuroB  whidi  tho  Poor  Law 
CommiiSHl liners  of  18^2,  who  had  an  altogether  exceptional 
opportiutity  for  judgiug  of  the  isauca,  proposed.  Tlie  moat 
important  of  these  is  to  niat:t4  out-donr  rt^lief  the  eTCfiption. 
and  above  all,  to  give  no  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied, 
whether  men  or  women-  When  this  rule  has  been  ndopted. 
pauperism  of  cU  kinds,  indoor,  outdoor,  ablo-hodied  and  not 
able-bodied,  has  deereased,  and  with  it  the  pauperism  of  old 
ai:e,  the  pauperism  over  eixty.  The  people  to  whom  outdoor 
relief  has  b^en  refiieod  have  not  been  forced  Into  the  House, 
but  have,  in  fact,  pi-ovided  for  themselves,  or  been  provided 
for  by  their  relations  and  others  both  wlid^  able-bodied  and 
in  ihaii-  old  age,"     (*Old  Age  Pen!*iuus  aud  Pauperirjiu/  p»  40.) 

8o  ^rritee  the  secretary  of  the  Chanty  Organisation 
Society,  and  his  remnrke  are  well  worth  consideration. 
Tet  wb;tt  he  says  doen  not  cover  the  whole  ground-  A 
natioiial  pension  system  is  desired  not  merely  for  the 
relief  or  prevention  of  pauperism,  which  can  be  relieved 
otberwise,  but  for  tha  relief  of  ^tll  peraouH  impoverished 
by  old  age. 
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Th4  liur0»t  approach   to  Mr  Asquith's  plan  is  the 
flTftoai  In  voj^it  in  Denmark,     There,  relief  U  pn  . ' '. 
\tof  nccowiitouR  perHOns  of  good  character.    The  rerj]  '  •■ 
'bavo  to  iTiAke  no  direct  contnhatione.and  are  not  subject 
to  flleotonil  diAabilitiert.     Bnt  a  penaiouer'A  poverty  mifit 
nob  be  the  result  of  big  ovrn  fault ;  and  he  must  not  han    ! 
unddTE^'i  liny  crimitial  Honteuce  or  have  been  coovict*^! 
erf  vagratii-y  or  l»*gging.     in  New  ZeR-li^nd  aud  Australia 
bh«  appllcanU  must  have  resided  iu  the  colonj  for  a   I 
defined  period,  and  not  have   been   guilty  of   crime  or 
mJAdemeanonr,     In  New  Zealand  they  muut  be  of  good    | 
nk<rra1  rhnia,i^ff^r  ami  Imv©  led  sober  and  respectable  livwi 
f\n'  at  l^a^t  live  yeai'9  bofore  making   the   apphcaUo^J 
Atld  in   all    thu   rolonies,  as  we  have  seen,   tbero  ^^1 
pnijutrty  iliNi|iinlini^jition.  nnd  nlso  a  qualification  gradJnf; 
tln^   pon^ion    on    h   ^i)idm}{    tactile    in    proportion    to  tJ^^ 
property    or   yearly    income    of    the  applicant.      In  ^H 
Aaqulth'ji  solionm  thi^ru  t^  no  tcHt  of  thrift  or  rf^nHonali^l 
providonce.  btii  only  a  vagao  pro^^iaion  against  cbroi^| 
laiinosa.     The*    Chaplm    Committee    recommended    th^| 
the  person  entltlod  to  a  pmision  '  must  have  endeavoLir^H 
to  dio  bi>Nt  of   hiH  ability,  by  bis  inditstry,  or  by  t^| 
excrciso   of   r«srt«onabh^    providence,   to   make    pro^^sJoH 
for  hmiF»*lf  and  thofie  imnxcdintely  dependent  on  hidfl 
Any    icheme    tKnt    docts   nut  tuicourage    the    provideflH 

thrtfly.  and  '      W'l^l  >^iU  do  more  harm  than  ROoH 

Mr  AiH^uitJi  ■  ■■  dlscv^nragos  the  de*er\"ing  by  p^fl 

TidiiiR  ^^^  ^'^^  nndft<rrvin|E-  ^M 

Tti*  i'harily  OrgiuiiMition  Society  dr«rw  attentiol 
lo  MSiain  poinU  of  tbo  Aw)uith  ««beme  in  a  letter  t<7 
the  *Tim(^'  \June  i  l9lV4\  Nvhich  wo  summarise.  The 
lofuUblion  propoM^i  c^inimitu  u*  to  a  non-^ontributor}^ 
mtbmmm  of  p— rirmi  ikud  will  Imto  im  influenee  on  thff 
fxiis^  av«ikbU  for  mcomIom  oU  mg^  Pension  societies 
ykiU  u«mwMt  ttmr  poritloa;  and  Toluntarr  fund9 
«hnijY  iMid  Ui  ditAi^pMU-  when  tliMr  object  is  undertaken 
^  lk»  SlAlt^  1W  poXk^  «(  i^  Cliftnty  Commis^onero 
ymx%  teTOwri  xkm  wteb&kanni  of  ade- 
fNMioM-vitk  tlN>  fmda  fonaoHj  wulol 
te  *dHk    1M»  pnM^k*  ^U  wm  eomm  to  m  «a, 

ilB  «asU«l  «i«  Mit «»  W«|flMi  lo  p«rpoM« 


oCtbe 
rfcUy 
prcflvvtv  to 
thepobfic 
A  tnore 
poGer  wHl  &ff«rt  th«  dtancttf  g<  tb»  poor.  If 
-nrrnrTTiilitj  iiiiTiii  iliiiliihiil  wiI^ihiI  fiar  nl  ■ 
Tdaxad^ia  of  w^oooaanfr  iliii'mfiim.  then  »  ao  tst«lfigible 
TcBnoTt,  waj  the  cfcunaan  uid  amert^MTf  of  tb«  C.03^ 
for  mnfrniTig  thtt  pgiDgjple  to  tbe  tre&tnicat  of  old  a^Oh 
There  mre  jimnj  othflr  rM»  to  vhiA  tbe  «uiie  nwKnuv 
nuj  be  i^nptied  -,  a^  &D  irrewtibl*  sgitatkm  irill  be  Mt 
CiQ  foot  to  iDcreaae  Lbe  amoootA,  and  to  nmUiplf  th« 
ooewioQB  on  which  pablic  mouej  roast  be  expended. 

'IL because  it  uuij  be  difficnlt  For  «  poor  nuui  to  nulntaui  hi» 
iadspeod«iioe  in  this  or  Auy  other  Ticie^tude  of  tife,  wear*, 
tbervfore^  to  wiLhdi^w  the  whole  eerieA  nC  life's  obUKfttions,  aa 
u  present  oiKlerstood^  from  the  indlvidusl,  and  to  mttkc  thtt 
Btote  respoD^ible    for    their   diachsrge,  the   wh<»lp    tminlns 
potmd  on  which  men   hare  hitherto  b«en  forced  to  ^Ci^uLr* 
bfttnU  rtf  ^viiLomic  competence  la  cloaed,  aiul  &  momi4rLU»i4 
■^hMOf^  \j\   the  d]^pUn«  and  ^ac^tion  of  tbe  nation   nmat 
beritnhly  follnir.     This  b  a  step  id  a  much  larger  ravoliitiim, 
**»  whipjj  the  eoutjtry   ie  by  no   means    prepared,  ntid    th<^ 
'^fillDmtt   of  a  chnnge  whleh  all  who   regard  eharTU.-ter  and 
^ft  ft0  aeceoaarj'  contributory  i^lcmenti^  in  the  comfort  and 
l^fibieBs  of  tbe  people  ^iihould  »treiiitDii?)1y  reelat/ 

In  hifl  work  on   '  Provident  Societiee  and  Indoatrial 
^e&re'  Sir  Edward  Brabrook  confirma  these  obserra- 
&tiB,ADd  indicates  the  prudential  objections  to  ft  St&t« 
pflDMon  6j9teni  (chap-  viii).     The  friendly  societitti  do  not 
^leerfieaJJv  provide  peneiooe  for  old  people,  but  they  mA^ 

daionVor  sickness.     But,  aa  with  age  there  U  ^matJky 
skkn^s,  the«e  friendly  societiM  are  actoellj  givhiff 

Wiib  the  object  of  provi^og  for  old-ege 
VoL  20fi-— /^o-  4M6.  M 
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The  neareNt  approach  tu  Mr  Anqiiith'^^  plan  ia  the 
system  in  vogue  io  Denmark.  There,  relief  ia  proTided 
for  neoeseitouB  persons  of  good  character.  Tho  recipient^ 
have  to  make  no  direct  ooDtrlbiitions,  and  are  not  subject 
to  electoral  disabilities^.  But  &  pensioner's  poverty  must 
not  be  the  result  of  hia  own  fault ;  and  ho  mu^t  not  have 
undergone  any  criminal  tientence  or  have  been  convict«l 
o£  vagrancy  or  begging.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
the  apphcantd  muet  have  resided  in  tbe  colony  for  n 
defined  period,  and  not  have  been  guilty  of  crime  or 
miademeaiionr.  In  New  Zealand  they  mufst  be  of  good 
moral  charactor  and  have  led  sober  and  respectable  lives 
for  at  least  five  years  before  making  the  application. 
And  in  ^ill  l.he  t^olonies,  as  we  have  sepu.  there  ih  a 
property  disqualification,  and  also  a  qnaliOcation  grading 
the  pensiou  on  h  sliding  Ecale  in  proportion  to  the 
property  or  yearly  income  of  the  applicant.  In  Mr 
Aaquithe  scheme  there  ia  no  t^at  of  thrift  or  reasonable 
providence,  but  only  a  vague  provision  against  chronic 
laziness.  The  Chaplin  Committee  reunmmended  that 
the  person  entitled  to  a  pension  '  must  have  endeavoured 
to  the  beet  of  his  ability,  by  his  industry,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  reaaonable  providerce,  to  mske  provision 
for  himself  and  thuse  immediately  dependent  on  him/ 
Any  scheme  that  does  not  encourage  the  provident, 
thrifty,  and  independent  will  do  more  harm  than  good- 
Mr  Asquith's  scheme  discourages  the  deserving  by  pro- 
viding for  tlie  undeserving. 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society  drew  attention 
to  certain  points  of  the  Asquith  snheme  in  a  letter  to 
the  'Ttraort'  (June  2,  1908)  which  we  summarise.  The 
legislation  proposed  commits  us  to  a  non -contributory 
scheme  of  pensions,  and  will  have  an  iiilluence  on  the 
funds  available  for  neceasitoua  old  age.  Pension  societiee 
will  reconsider  their  position;  and  voluntary  funds 
always  tend  to  disappear  when  their  object  ia  undertaken 
by  the  State^  The  policy  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
has  for  many  years  favoured  the  establishment  of  cmIg- 
qnate  cild-age  pensions  with  the  funds  formerly  wasted 
iu  doles.  This  practice  will  now  come  to  an  end.  for 
hitherto  it  has  been  a  maxim  of  the  Commission  that  funds 
under  its  control  are  not  to  be  applied  to  purposes  under- 
taken by  the  rates  or  taxes  of  the  country,     la  manjr 
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rwent.  trust  deeds  executed  by  large  industrial  f^rms  and 
companies  for  the  eetablishment  of  pension  funds  for 
their  workmen,  a  clause  has  been  inserted  absolving  the 
employera  from  further  contribution  if  they  are  called 
ON  Ijj  contribute  to  tbe  same  purpose  through  the  rates 
**nii  taxes.  All  thia  money  will  be  diverted  into  other 
channels.  There  can  hardly  fail  to  bo  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ePFortJ^  of  relations  and  fnonds  who  lit  present 
cheerfully  undertake  ^ome  portion  of  this  burden;  and 
ibe  pressure  to  replace  the  deficit  by  larger  grants  from 
IW  public  Eiehequer  must  inevitably  increase, 

A  more  important  consideration  is  how  the  new 
poUcy  will  affect  the  character  of  tbe  poor.  If  personal 
responsibility  ran  be  abolished  without  fear  of  a  disastrous 
ation  of  economic  discipline,  there  ih  no  intollipible 
on,  say  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  C.0,3., 
for  confining  this  principle  to  the  treatment  of  old  age. 
Iliere  are  many  other  risks  to  which  the  same  measure 
may  be  applied ;  and  an  irresistible  agitation  M-ill  be  set 
on  foot  to  increase  the  amounts,  and  to  multiply  tho 
OcTfisionft  on  which  public  money  must-  he  expended, 

'If,  because  it  mny  be  difficult  for  a  pour  uian  to  maintain  his 
iiilependence  in  this  or  any  other  vicismtude  of  life,  we  are, 
therefore,  to  withdmw  the  whole  series  of  life's  obli^atiouE,  ^ 
ftt  prraent  uaderstooil,  from  the  indivldLml,  and  tr>  make  tbe 
SiBte  resjKiDaible  for  their  diachar^e,  the  whole  trnirun^ 
fmoBd  on  whjoh  m*^n  havt^  hitherto  b^eii  forced  to  aoquirH 
hMv*  of  economic  competence  is  cloaed,  and  a  moracntoud 
duuige  tn  th&  di^Hpline  and  education  of  the  nation  muHt 
beriubly  follow.  Tliis  is  a  step  in  a  much  lar^r  revolution, 
for  which  the  country  is  by  no  uieana  prepared,  and  the 
brfiniiinit  of  a  change  which  all  who  regard  character  and 
Qitift  AS  neoc^B^ary  contribi.itory  eloiiients  in  the  comfort  and 
b»ppiness  of  the  pec>ple  should  str'enuotisly  I'seist/ 

In  his  work  on  '  Provident  Societies  and  Industrial 
Welfare'  Sir  Edward  Brabrook  eonfirme  these  observa- 
fions,  and  indicates  tbe  prudential  objections  to  a  Stat* 
pmsion  system  (chap.  viii).  The  friendly  societies  do  not 
ipwificaJly  provide  pensions  for  old  people,  but  they  make 
provision  for  siclcneae.  But,  as  with  age  there  is  usually 
^  long  sickness,  these  friendly  societies  are  actually  giving 

■  ■     i^ions. 

If  object  of  providing  for  old-age  pensions  the 
-^1  2«*.— iVb.  4ie.  M 
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State  might  give  a  bonus  as  an  encouragement  to 
Bocieties  which  nheady  wirry  out  to  some  extent  th* 
^ork  of  providing  for  old  ago.  In  J9U7  the  friendly 
ROcietiee  had  some  42,000,000^  sterling.  &d  jBcrease  of 
10.000,000^.  Jn  seven  jears.  In  1870  thesre  were  only  114^ 
central  courta  havmg  ecalos  of  paymeate ;  but  noi^  all 
the  courts  have  adopted  that  system.  The  various 
provident  trad©  orgamaationa  and  agencifSH  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  includii^  the  friendly  societies,  have  invested 
in  land  25,000,000/.  sterling ;  in  lands,  biiildings,  am! 
mortgages,  over  100,000,000/,  Mr  Chftrabcrlnin  advo- 
cated co-operation  between  the  State  and  the  friendly 
societies*  and  Mr  Chamberlain  was  right, 

Mr  Amjuitli  gave  the  figure  272,000  for  the  paupers 
who  will  not  benefit  by  hia  scheme.  The  approximate 
number  of  paupers  of  65  yoara  and  upwards  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief  on  one  day  in  1907  waw  271,000-  The 
number  over  70  years  of  age  would  of  course  be  much 
Igbb,  and  the  great  bulk  of  these  may  qualify  for  the 
pensiona.  But  then  there  is  indoor  relief.  In  a  House  of 
CommonsPaper(No.ll3of  1904)  it  IB  shown  that  of  96.000 
inmates  of  workhouse  inatitutions  over  00  years  of  a^, 
ebout  61  per  cent,  'were  unable,  owing  to  physical  or 
ment-al  infirmity,  to  take  care  of  themselves-  The  Select 
Committee  of  1803  on  the  Aged  Pensioners  Bill  inetitutod 
an  enquiry  in  twenty-one  representative  Poor-law  Unions 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  found  that,  apart  from  those 
who  could  not  satisfactorily  take  care  of  themselves,  only 
li  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  over  Gh  years  of  age  could  live 
on  a  pension  uutuide  the  workhouse  with  relatives,  and 
only  10  per  cent,  were  willing  to  do  bo.  The  approximate 
number  of  paupers  of  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  in 
receipt  of  indoor  relief  in  one  day  in  1907.  without 
counting  the  insane  in  asylums,  niity  be  put  at  96,000,* 
The  assumed  deduction  from  possible  pcnsionent  cf 
272,000  paupers  ie  too  large.  There  would  be  little  if 
any  saving  in  the  rates.  Outdoor  relief  would  disappear 
only  in  some  cases  where  the  recipients  are  over  70  years 
of  age.  The  total  amount  of  outdoor  relief  distributed  In 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1904-5  was  about  4,000,000/, ;  and 
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it  was  eetimatcd  tliat,  in  regttrd  to  En^aud  and  Wales, 
about  50  per  cent,  of  thfi  total  amount  of  out-relief  was* 
ilistributed  to  persone  aged  65  years  and  upwards.  IF  we 
assume  the  same  proportion  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
about  2,000,000?,  are  distributed  in  out-relief  to  those  over 
65  jeare  of  age,  Mr  Asquith's  scheiue,  at  the  agp  limit  nf 
70  years,  could  not  li^^hten  the  burden  of  tho  ratepayer  by 
more  than  a  rniUion,  if  so  much. 

Ah  to  the  ultimate  cost,  there  Is  no  precedent  from 
which  we  can  learn.  Germany  worka  on  contributory 
lines,  and  only  glvea  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  revenues, 
Denmark  has  to  spend  little  on  national  defence  and  can 
impose  more  restrictive  conditions  than  Mr  Asquith  con- 
templates. There  can  ho  no  comparison  between  the  case 
of  our  Colonies  and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Their 
populations  are  small ;  they  have  no  est-ernal  responsi- 
bilities, and  have  no  cause  to  spend  money  on  national 
defence.  Tbey  are,  moreover,  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and 
have  not  yet  accumnlatad  a  deposit  of  old  age.  We  inay 
edncQte  our  children,  but  we  are  not  bound  alao  to  spnnd 
more  on  keeping  them  when  they  are  old.  The  State 
enforee*  education  for  its  own  good  and  pays  for  what  it 
i^ompels.  But  the  State  doe**  not  compel  the  poverty 
which  overtakes  men  of  70.  The  duty  of  maintaining 
them  rests  priTnarily  on  their  families.  All  that  is  true- 
but  nevertheless,  ae  the  State  is  concerned  to  take  care 
that  no  one  shall  perish  from  actual  want,  it  may  also 
take  reasonable  care  that  none  who  are  unable  to  help 
themselves  shall  suffer  from  privation. 

To  Germany  two-thirds  of  the  wage-earners  are  insured 
against  sickness,  one'third  of  the  tost  being  borne  by 
employers:  and  in  the  case  of  old-age  and  infirmity 
thirteen  out  of  every  sixteen  wage-earning  workpeople 
have  a  right  to  a  small  pension  in  case  of  permanent  in- 
eapaeity  or  on  reaching  the  age  of  70.  All  wage-earners 
over  16  years  of  age  who  earn  loa^  than  M.2000  (aayftS/.) 
per  annum  are  compelled  to  insure.  Certain  other  classes 
who  do  not  earn  more  than  M-3000  (eay  147^)  are  per- 
mitted TO  join  voluntarily;  and  there  are  certain  esoep- 
UonA.  The  number  of  persona  insured  against  old  ug© 
and  invalidity  in  lJK)G',was  estimated  at  14,000.000,  of 
whom  110,669  were  in  receipt  of  the  pension  and  23,000 
of    invalidity  benefits.     The    receipts,   including    profits 
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from  inTefitmente,  but  exdudiog  the  State  contribution 
of  2^ifi.000L,  were  10,550.0001,  The  employers  contributed 
4,182,500/-,  and  the  workpeople  the  same  amount-  Tbe 
average  old-age  pension  U  IL  18s.  Id^  and  the  peneion  for 
invalidity  a  few  pence  over  8/-  The  expenses  incurred 
amounted  to  6.560,000/-,  find  tbe  ficenmulated  funds 
amounted  in  1900  to  65,078.000/.* 

Mr  SutberUud,  in  the  work  cited  above,  outlines  what 
hd  catla  a  practicable  petifilon  scheme  in  which  he  lays 
down  the  proposition  that  in  no  case  ought  any  pen.sion 
to  be  granted  vrhere  it  is  not  really  needed.  Therefore 
he  would  form  an  income  limit,  as  Mr  Asqutth  has  dono; 
nnd  he  would  exi^lude  chronic  paupenn  and  persons 
convicted  for  'crimes,  dmnkenne3«i,  or  bad  conduct  in 
general' — rather  a  vague  class ifi cation.  His  main  object, 
however,  ia  to  rule  out  'chronic  pauper*  who  have  led 
useless  and  lazy  Uvea/  As  for  loaatica  and  infirm  indoor 
paupore,  he  would  treat  them  as  pensionable,  and  pay 
over  the  ppnnion  to  the  iuHtitutiuns  in  which  they  are 
confined ;  a  simple  expedient,  but  implying  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Poor-law  eystem  concurrontiy  with  a  penmen 
•yRtem-  He  would  have  the  pensions  on  a  certain  elidtnj; 
i*cal(5  fifl  to  age  and  necessity,  and  would  divide  the  cost 
l)etwet*ii  this  local  nrcae  and  the  State.  In  effect  this 
would  l»o  a  system  combining  State  aid  and  poor-rate's. 

Wii  prefer  th«  general  idea  of  the  scheme  suggested 
by  l-ot-d  Avcbury,  Sir  Kdwurd  Erabrook,  bir  Arthur  Clay, 
nnd  otharB  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times'  on  September  3,  I007< 
ThiH  is  a  m^heme  on  a  contributory  baslH,  neither  finan- 
cially burdensome  nor  inconsistent  with  precedent.  Under 
a  ntfttuto  of  IfilO,  inrorporat^d  in  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act  of  IrtOO,  the  Government  is  empowered  to  receive 
from  friendly  societies  the  money  derived  from  the  con- 
trlbutionft  of  their  member#i,  and  to  allow  on  such  contri- 
hutiiins  ft  lined  rate  of  int'erest  during  the  continuance 
of  the  liv«  of  the  rontri  butori*.  Lord  Avebury  propose 
fo  apply  ft»id  enlend  thi«  principle  to  enable  the  contribu- 
torn  1.0  berome  Wur^flciaries  of  the  fund  a<!cnmulat#d,  not 
(it  de'ith.  hut  in  the  form  of  old-afire  pensions,  payable  in 
proportion    to   tho    ccntribudon«  made   before   the  age 
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of  65  or  some  later  age.  Uader  such  a  system  the 
depoeitd  should  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  pension 
becomes  due,  nor  upplied  to  any  othur  purpose  than  that 
of  the  penaiou.  It  Enight  be  extended  so  that  contribu- 
tions might  be  received,  not  merely  from  friendly  societies, 
but  through  the  tigeucy  of  authorised  bodies  from  any 
individual,  and  fi-om  employers  making  contrtbutions  on 
behalf  of  their  workmen. 

The  present  minimum  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  Is 
fixed  at  2|  f>er  ceuL  uudt^r  tho  Act  of  1H96,  But  in  1819 
interest  was  granted  at  the  rute  of  4^  I?*,  3rf„  in  1828  at 
the  rat«  of  3f.  I8s,  O^d.,  and  in  1850  at  the  rate  of 
3^.  Os.  lOrf.  per  cent,  if  the  minimum  rate  of  interest 
only  were  allowed,  a  payment  from  the  age  of  20  of 
ih  a  year,  or  about  4^.  a  week,  would  ensure  a  waekly 
pension  of  In.  hi.  at  thi^  a^e  of  fi5,  or  14m.  iitl.  at  the  Hge 
of  70-  If  1  per  centn  above  the  muiinium  rate  were 
allowed,  the  corresponding  peneiona  would  be  lOv.  id, 
and  If.  1*-  Qd.  per  week  respectively.  The  i*,ost  of  ad- 
iniDietration  is  eatiniated  at  -i  per  cent.,  whiL^h  might 
either  bo  made  a  charge  on  tho  pensions  or  might  bo 
included  in  the  e^itimates  for  the  civil  service.  Any 
deficiency  incurred  should  be  annually  voted  by  Parlta- 
meitt,  as,  indeed,  is  the  c^^e  at  present  in  contracts 
entered  into  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts.  It  is 
&asy  to  suggest  difficulties ;  but  this  scheme  is  i-easonable, 
quito  economic,  and  capable  of  extension,  and  it  provides 
a  sabsLantial  benefit  for  the  right  persons,  and  would 
help  all  who  u^iih  to  help  themselves.  It  would  also 
ratieve  tho  Government  from  responsibility  for  the 
sooodnesd  of  friendly  ftocieties,  as  the  money  deposited 
with  the  Goveminent  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  pen- 
siooa  to  the  contributors  would  be  applied  only  to  that 
purpose,  and  could  not  be  recovered  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  for  any  other  purposes. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  all-important  subject 
of  national  defence,  the  question  suggests  itself  whether 
it  is  net  possible  to  draw  together  the  two  moat  urgent 
social  problems  now  before  the  couutry.  These  are  the 
protection  of  our  Empire  and  its  trade,  and  the  provision 
for  old  age  without  forfeiting  the  independence  and  self- 
reepect  of  the  recipient.  Hitherto  a  pension  has  been 
assumed   to  mean  a  salary  eaiTied  hy  services  i^ndered 
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la  to  be*,  it  should  not  be  laid  upon  any  one  class  of  eon- 
tributoriesp  The  State  ia  the  whole  conimumty ;  and 
State-aid  impUoH  thy  coDRidcration  of  ail  cliissea.  Tho 
Geiman  ptinaion  ayetem  is  the  most  equitable   in  exist- 

■^pce,  and  it  is  a,  reusuimblti  fLj>p]ii-atio[i  of  St.ate  )4c>ciabsm. 

^B>  conditions  and  methods  aro  not  all,  perhaps,  adapt- 
uble  to  thifl  country ;  and  even  in  Germany  there  is,  we 
believe,  rnonie  diseotiterit  iit  the  imtatiiig  babitd  of  oHl- 
cialism.  But  the  principle  could  be  adapted  without  a  Javisb 
inutation  of  the  methods.  It  in  a  contributory  system, 
Ugbtereil  for  the  pensioner  by  the  uHsiatauce  of  his  em- 
ployer and  the  State.  Of  course  it  would  not  apply  to 
persons  not  in  actual  employment  as  wa^e-eamers ;  but 
prorifiion  could  be  ni/ide  for  rpceiving  the  contributions 
of  each  pei-sons  through  the  local  pension  aiilhorities. 

Another  method  of  providiii>7  a  pension  fund  would 
be  by  itnposLng  a  pension  ta?c  to  be  assessed  and  eollected 
in  the  same  way  as  the  poor  rates  and  achooJ  rates, 
ThiB  would  at  least  reach  every  houfwholder,  though  it 
would  be  defective  in  this  respect  that  it  would  not  reach 
every  wage-earner.  That  heiug  so,  to  he  ec*:piioinically 
just,  a  pension  scht^iuo  based  on  taxution  alouo  ought 
to  be  nuivei^sa],  with  the  exception  of  lunatics  and  incar^ 
cerated  criminabf.  A  discriminating  ai-heme  <:annot  be 
equitable  if  it  is  non- contributory. 

Since  thente  lines  were  iu  type  the  Old-age  Pensions 
Bill  has  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commona. 
Aa  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Upper  House  will  not  be 
able  radically  to  amend  the  measure^for  instHnce,  by 
turmng'  it  into  a  contributory  achenie^still  less  to  reject 
what  is  practically  part  of  tho  Budget,  the  country  is 
definitely  committed  to  what  must  ultimately  develope 
into  an  expenditure  of  from  2Ti  to  30  niillinns  a  year- 
Apart  from  the  detrimental  efi'ects  upon  national  char- 
acter which  a  system  of  State-doles  will  in  all  probability 
indict,  this  enormous  drain  on  the  national  resources  will 
coincide  with  unprecedented  demands  upon  the  Stale" 
parse  for  the  primary  purposes  of  national  defence.  The 
prospect  M  sufiiciontly  alarming.  Let  us  ouly  hope, 
though  we  can  feel  no  coniidenc<^,  that  this  measure  will 
not  prove  the  dr^t  step  towards  nation&l  disaster. 
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Lo&D  Stkatucona's  optimUUv  prediction  that,  by  tbe 
end  of  tbU  century,  CanndfiS  population  will  equal  tliat 
of  the  United  States  to-day.  Htirac-tf«  att«uttoa,  not  only 
to  the  present  sptirsely -settled  condition  of  C&o&du,  but 
also  to  tho  Deceesity  of  its  excrrising  great  care  in  tho 
selection  of  In  now  **<?ttlor«  if  it  i«»  to  profit  by  tha 
experience  of  tbe  rnited  States.  For  a  century  Canada 
has  endeavoured  to  attract  settlers  to  developo  ita  Hcb 
a^Gultnral  resomvea.  The  formation  of  the  Dominion 
in  I8C7  permitted  ihe  uniOeation  of  ihe  sporadic  attempts 
of  tbe  indi^-idual  rolonio»  into  a  gMMiral  imniigrataon 
policy.  Notwithataudiug  C«uadaa  endoavours,  many  of 
it«  imm^rant^  fiitnply  xamtm  Omada  a  port  of  call  on 
Umit  way  lo  tht*  rniliHl  Striti«.  N«it  only  was  Canada 
not  holding  tho  immigrants ;  it  wa^  also  ky^intc  i^^  native* 
bom  population  to  th#  Tnited  Statee.  This  \ras  not  a 
new  phenomauuu-      Inditstrial  sttigtMtiou  in  Canada  and 


the  attracciou  of  the  greater  maas  of  population  of  the 
United  States  bad  uteadily  drawn  ofF  Cunadiane,  with  the 
result  that,  during  the  last  half-ceutury,  Canadiaoa  and 
their  deBcendants  have  conti-ibuted  2,200,000  to  the 
populutiou  of  thd  l.'nittfd  Stnles.  These  conditioue  were 
reepoQsible  for  the  elow^  rate  of  increase  of  Canada's 
population — from  3-4  nuDiona  in  1S71  to  5"3  in  1901. 

It  was  not  until  ISftft  that  a  new  eondition  mauifested 
itfielf.  By  this  time  the  Uuited  States  GoTemuient  land 
available  for  homeateadd  had  become  Jimited  in  amount; 
^bile  the  in<jrease  in  value  of  the  already  settled  laud 
rendered  it  difficult  for  the  farinerB  to  obtam  farms  for 
their  eons*  The  Canadian  Government  instituted  an 
active  adverti»iug  canipajgn  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe*  which  atti^cted  attention  to  Canada  in  general 
and  to  the  North-Weat  in  particularn  Energetic  propa- 
ganda and  good  economic  conditions  brought  over  a 
million  hnmigrants  tu  Canada  in  the  period  1S07-11)07- 

The  desiru  has  been  to  obtain  settlers  who  will  either 
go  to  the  lander  engage  iu  various  forms  of  unskilled 
labour.  In  the  Goveriuuent  lands  in  the  North- West  an 
extremely  generous  policy  haj*  been  pursued.  By  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  810,00  and  the  subsequent  perform- 
ance of  aettlement  and  cultivation  duties  on  the  land  for 
at  leofit  ais  months  a  year  during  a  period  of  three  years, 
a  *  homestead '  of  one  quarter-section  (160  acres)  may  be 
obtained.  While  it  has  been  the  aim  of  Canada  to  intro- 
duce agncLiItural  labourers,  farmers,  and  others  who  will 
not  compete  with  tho^  enguged  in  the  skilled  trades,  it 
haa  happened  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  immigra- 
tion from  Grt'ttt  Gritain  ha8  been  from  the  cities.  Many 
of  theee  immi^ants  arc  but  little  fitted  to  engage  in 
farm  labour;  in  addition,  many  prefer  to  settle  in  the 
cities.  Indirectly  the  uttrm'tiun  of  this  class  of  settlers 
is  due  to  Canada's  vigorous  advertising  campaign.  More 
directly  it  U  attributable  to  the  seductive  appeals  of 
steamship  agents.  The  iiiilux  of  dty-dwollera  hm^  brought 
up  questions  concerning  the  quality  of  the  immigration. 
In  1903  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  has 
charge  of  imiiiigration  affairs,  said,  '  In  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  inunigration, 
the  question  of  number  has  always  been  of  secondary 
importance."     It  must,  however,  be  recognised  that  there 
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bas  been  a  ]&rge  inllux  uF  persons  who  &re  unfit 
either  economically*  phy&iraUy.  or  morally.  Many  of 
the  now  arrivals  ht\ve  been  pvfli'tif^Jtlly  destitute.  Tim 
British  Welcome  Letij^ae  of  Torouto,  between  Miirch  tunl 
November  1907,  aasbted  5200  immigrants;  2«  por  cent, 
of  these  wer©  penuilesa,  and  nearly  50  per  ceot*  ivere  jusl 
on  the  horder  line.  Cunada  tnakei^  justifiable  cocnplaml 
of  the  practice  which  from  time  to  timo  prevaik  in 
England— for  cxanLplo,  the  work  oE  the  Metropolitan  Aid 
Society  during  19(P7 — of  sending  criminals  tu  Cunuda  wilh 
a  view  to  letting  tbeoi  have  iX  fresh  start  there.  Witt 
the  humanitanan  motive  of  such  action  there  can  lie  no 
quarrel ;  but  Canadiang  are  opposed  to  Canada  bt^ing 
I'egarded  at»  a  reformatory.  In  his  last  annual  address 
Dr  Brace  Smith,  inspector  of  prisons  for  Ontario,  eaid: 

'  Every  jail  T  have  visited  within  the  past  fix  raonthn  baa 
had  among  its  prieouer^  persona  who  have  been  only  a  few 
mtjnlh^  in  the  emiotry.  Some  of  them  have  Hi>ent  most  of 
Their  lives  iu  Eegliph  priaous.  Sevoml  have  admitted  that 
they  had  been  diacharg*^  by  EDglisb  magistrates  on  conditlou 
that  they  would  emigrate  to  Canada.' 

Though  in  this  respect  special  i^omplaiDt  is  made 
of  English  itumigraut?*,  the  complaint  applies  to  new- 
comers from  the  continent  of  Eorope  an  woHh  In  various 
Canadian  citii^s  i-ecent  arrivals  from  eoutbern  Eiinipe 
have  proved  lawli^ss.  The  complaint,  it  is  true,  does  not 
apply  to  newcomers  alone.  The  foreign-bom  are  20  por 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Ontario,  and  furnish  38  per 
cent,  of  those  committed  to  prison.  A  cousiderahla 
number  of  defectives  and  degenerates  among  the  British 
immigrants  have  ah^eady  found  thetrway  into  the  lunatic 
asylums  of  Ontario.  Part  of  the  apparent  preponderance 
of  criminality  among  the  foreign-born  is  no  doubt  dut-  t-o 
age-classilication.  Tbere  Is  a  larger  proportion  of  adults 
among  immigrants  than  in  the  population  iJi  general; 
but.  while  this  affords  a  partial  explanation,  it  does  not 
lessen  the  senuut^ne^^  of  Chi^  criminal  influx,  and  serves 
to  show  bow  great  is  the  care  which  should  he  exsrci^sed 
in  the  selection  of  immigrants. 

The  legishitive  regulations  in  regard  to  immigration 
are  found  in  the  DoininiL>n  Icgislnlion  of  1900,  This 
prohibits  the  lauding  of   the  following:    feeble-minded, 
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idiotfi,  epileptics,  inn&ne,  or  thoHe  who  havo  had  nn  Rttiick 
of  ioaanity  mthia  the  past  five  years ;  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
or  infirm,  unless  they  bcJoii^  to  a  fatiiiJy  ac*:omp allying 
them  or  acttl^  in  Canada,  and  able  to  givo  satisfactory 
security  for  their  peniiiLUtiit  aupjiurl  ;  [jersoiis  uiFected 
by  lo&theotne  or  cont^igious  disetLses;  puupera  and  bog- 
gars;  crimin&k,  proatitutea  or  procurers.  In  addition^ 
the  landing  of  finy  specifie.d  chwa  of  imiiii^ants  may  bo 
prohibited,  A  further  provision  la  that  any  immigrant 
who,  ^VJthin  two  years  after  entering  Canada,  becomes  a 
public  chaige,  (-xjmniitB  it  criiiits  invnlvirig  moral  turpi* 
tudo,  or  incurs  imprif^ooniont,  mny  be  deported.  Since 
1906  the  bUperviniQii  htui  been  more  rigid.  A  large 
number  of  the  imtntgrant8  coming  to  Canada  come  on 
aseistcd  paaaage**,  through  the  instrumentality  of  various 
aid  societies  in  England,  Mnny  of  tlieee  have  found 
JifQcuLty  in  obtaining  employment.  To  provide  Hgain^t 
hardship  to  these  immigrants,  the  Government  has  de- 
cided that,  for  the  present  year  at  least,  no  immigrante 
coining  on  assisted  passages  shall  be  allowed  to  land  in 
Canada  unk'T^s  they  have  firnL  been  appmved  by  tlie 
Canadian  immigi'ation  olHcials  iu  Great  Britain.  In 
addition  a  tempoi-ary  administrative  regulation  has  been 
aidopted,  whereby  every  immigrant  on  landing  mast  have 
at  lea^t  ^5,00  in  his  possession,  unless  he  either  hoe 
work  iu  eight  or  hati  friendr^  upon  whom  he  can  depend- 

It  i»  an  impijrtant  queutioD  how  far  Canada  is  able 
to  assimilate  the  new  population-  In  1901.  57  per  cent. 
of  the  population  eonaiated  of  settlors  from  the  British 
leles  or  their  desf^endants,  including  under  this  headin[j 
settlers  of  such  extraction  from  the  United  States.  In 
iho  decade  1*^07-1907,  66  per  cent,  of  the  immiKvants 
came  frout  Great  Britain  and  the  United  states.  Many 
of  the  imniigrait1>i  ftx>Tn  the  latter  countiy  are  returned 
Canadians;  practically  all  are  of  British  or  North-Euro- 
pean extraction,  and  have  been  eubject«d  to  an  English- 
Bpenking  environment  and  to  governmental  methods 
iMkaed  on  those  of  England.  AU  are  English  speaking. 
The  immigration  returns  speak  well  for  the  persistence 
of  the  beat  type  of  British  and  North  European  stotk. 

In  the  immigration  to  Canada  M  nationalities  are 
represented.  No  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  settlers  from 
buuthem     Europe;     nevertheless    three- fuui-ths    of    the 
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Atrf»n1l/A  <it  the  PMtte  >MtiOD  otf  tbe  Cotuuiuui.p^i^^ 

H^JIfTA^.  Th«  growing  oppomtion  to  the  Chincae  wag  seen 
In  two  •lAiuta*  pMi0««l  b/  Brit»fa  CoJombia  in  18&^  One 
Irf  ihmm  d^eUfwl  that  it  woe  mUawftU  for  a  Chm^mao  to 
rfiMf  f.h«  prarfar^.  Entry  wa«  ptmiehAble  by  a  fine  of 
|;ttJ.(«i,  or  In  rf*rfn«H  of  this  by  six  montha'  imprison- 
inmk  Th«  mtoun^  Act  roqatr*^  each  Chioanuui  resident 
In  Ui**  |jr*f»'ijj'^«  U*  (ifty  nn  unmia]  licence  fee  of  «J0  m 
Thw  I(if!«ir  (*r  r,J»k*<o  Avam  wm  declared  unconatitutionul  bv 
ih#<Hiii»n.iij<»  iJourtof  the  proWnce  in  18ftl ;  the  former 
♦r«fl  dUfill'imvl  >jy  Uie  Ku<tuml  Govommenl  in  1885, 

111    till*    niiMuiduu*    {\n\    Ihmiinion    bad    appcjhitod    a 

m"l*«lf*M  iu  Irivii-illK'ito  tbw  matter.     WhUo  this  body 

r»lilnl  Mind  ritlriPHU  labour  wuh  iieop.8sary  to  the  proner 
itt'YttlMiiHHHii  «'f(l»»pr"Viii('iMindth(itbyim[JneresLrictioo 
ur  <M\A\  UmuA^whUiu  llir*  iliM'rlopiiiojU  of  tmde  reliitiom 
lIii*i  w^uM  t»*  InuiiuiW.  ir,  hold  that  there  ehotUd 
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bo  8ome  reatriution  and  recommonded  an  entraore  tax  of 
(10. 00,  Disregarding  this  specific  reconjrnen elation,  the 
I>OTninton  Cfovomnient  imposed,  in  1885,  an  entrance  t^x 
of  {50^00.  Tliir;  did  not  end  the  GDinpIainta,andpotitionfi 
came  io  yearly  to  the  Duiniuion  (Tovernment  urging 
further  restriction  and  even  prohibition  of  Chinese  ini- 
rai^ation.  In  1900  the  tax  was  increased  to  $100.00, 
In  the  eame  year  a  new  commission  was  appointed, 
which  substantially  accepted  the  British  Columbian  con- 
tention and  rcconiniended  the  imposition  of  a  t4ix  of 
$500 .  00,  ThiH  recommendation  wae  adopted  in  1903- 
One-half  of  tJie  iium  received  from  this  ta£  is  paid  to 
British  Columbia. 

Tb©  CotnmiBsion  of  1884  held  that  the  danger  from  the 
Chinese  was  problematical ;  tbe  fact  that  they  came  to 
British  Columbia  showed  that  there  was  a  real  demand 
for  their  labour.  To  the  contention  that  they  were  not 
desirable  because  they  took  money  out  of  the  country,  it 
v^aa  replied  that  they  left  the  result  of  their  labour,  and 
that  thie  was  essential  to  the  development  of  the  country. 
Tbe  Commif4Hion  of  1900  held  that  they  Hubject^d  white 
labour  to  detrimental  competition.  While  the  Coranns- 
9ion  of  Il4d4  did  not  find  any  general  opposition  to  the 
Chinese,  the  ComniiHetun  of  1900  held  that  the  oppUHition, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  the  labouring  class,  was 
general.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Chinese 
population  had  incj^ased  both  relatively  and  absolutely. 
While  in  1871  the  Chinese  formed  one-twelfth  of  the 
population  of  British  Columbzat  by  1901  tbe  proportion 
bad  increased  to  one-eighth, 

Tbe  Btroijg  local  objection  to  the  Chinese  is  attribute 
able  to  the  preponderance  of  labour  influence.  In  the 
spHrse  population  of  British  Columbia  the  mussing  of 
Ubour  in  mining  and  other  industries  gives  it  a  political 
weight  in  excess  of  its  proportion  of  the  population, 
In  British  Columbia,  as  in  California,  the  influence  of 
the  labour  vote  is  so  pervasive  that  those  who  believe 
Ibat  Chinese  kibour  is  essentia)  are  forced,  through  self- 
interest,  to  acquiesce  in  the  more  clamorously  expressed 
wntim^nt.  In  British  Columbia,  as  in  California,  where 
labour  i&  in  the  saddle,  there  is  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
monopoly  advantage  which  is  given  by  the  remoteneBs  of 
'^»ft  distiricts  from  the  regular  sources  of  labour  supply. 
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The  Gotning  of  the  Japan£>se  dates  from  about  11 
While  the  Chinose  do  nob,  to  any  considerable  extei 
compete  with  skilled  whit©  labour,  thoro  is  somo  cofl!^ 
petition  in  the  vtme  of  the  Japanese-  From  the  stand- 
point of  political  assimilation  the  problem  is  apparently 
much  simpler;  for  the  Japanese  are  quick  to  leam 
English,  iLnd  show  more  readiness  than  the  Chinese  to 
become  naLuraliaed.  At  the  sane  time  it  ih  quesiionuT 
whether  they  are  in  reality  any  more  desirous  than 
the  Chinese  to  become  permaiient  residents.  So  soon 
the  Japane?*e  inJIux  ht'g^JWD^  British  Columbia  imj 
prohibitions  on  their  employment  in  public  worka  &» 
well  as  in  the  construction  of  railways  aided  by  th* 
province.  The  imposition  of  such  restrictive  tegtfdation 
led  to  federal  disallowance  on  the  ground  that  it  inter- 
fered with  Imperial  policy.  The  Commi'^Bion  of  1902,  i^H 
speaking  of  the  .lapanese,  remarked  (p.  -VJT),  ^^ 

*  that,  whUe  in  some  respects  they  are  lese  undesirable  tfaAC 
the  Ghineae,  in  that  they  adopt  mote  readily  our  habits  of 
Life  and  spend  more  of  thoir  earnings  in  the  country,  yet  in     I 
a)1  that  goes  to  make  for  the  i>ermaneiit  settlement  of  the 
country  they  are  quite  as  tierioue  a  menace  as  tJie  Chinese.' 
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At  the  same  time  it  was  of  opinion  that  do  action  on  the 
part  of  Canada  was  ncccKSary. 

The  desire  of  Canada  to  participate  in  the  trade  of 
Japan  led  to  the  treaty  relations  of  1905,  Under  rtho 
treaty  the  subjects  of  either  country  wore  granted  full 
rights  of  entry  into  the  territories  of  the  other.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  an  understanding  that  Japan  would 
regulate  the  influx  of  Japanese  laboarers  into  Canada. 
The  anti-Japanese  riota  in  Vancouver,  in  September  1907, 
were  io-stigat*^!  by  agitators  from  the  neighbftiiring  State 
of  Washington,  but  were  also  due  to  a  sudden  influx  of 
Japanese^  During  the  ten  months  ending  Oct<5ber 
K125  Japanese  landed  in  Canada.  This  was  about 
the  number  of  Japanese  resident  ia  British  Colimibia  in 
1001.  The  situation  was,  bowover,  less  alarming  than 
wa«  at  first  thought.  Only  some  1600  came  to  Canadn 
from  Japan  direct.  The  remainder  were  either  deetiued 
to  the  rnil<Hl  Statee  or  came  frotu  the  Hawaiian  islaada, 
The  M«miDg  departure  from  Japan's  restrictive  policy 
regarding  u^gtAtion  from  Japan  was  due  to  the  a«tl 
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f  the  Japanese  Govomment  in  permitting,  about  April 

fl07.    arrangeTTients    to    he    riiftde    whei'ehy    som^    900 

apsneee   came   to  Canada   to   work   for  companies   in 

ritialt  Columbia.     Before  permitting  the^^o  labourers  to 

ome,  the  Japflneae  Government  satisfied  itself  that  there 

ere  to/irt  J?/?"*  agreements  with  employers  in  Canada  for 

ho  ©mploymont  of  these  labourers.      As  Mr  King,  the 

ranadian   eommiseiouer   who   investigated    the  matter, 

'eoiarkfi,  '  if  there  wha  a.  iihan^e  in   the  policy  of  'Japan. 

t  waa  not  one  which  could  adversely  affect  the  interoHta 

>f  this  country  without  a  Canadian  eitizen  or  a  Canadian 

corporation  first   placing  upon   it  the  seal  of  his  or  its 

Epproval'  [p.  20),     The  infiux  from  the  Hawaiian  islands, 

hrhich  the  Japanese  eoneul  at  Vancouver  did  hie  utmost 

^  diaeourage,  was  wholly  duo   to   apeculntive  ventures 

Americans  resident  in  those  islands^     Deducting  the 

immigraiite   due  to  these  special  conditions,  as  well  as 

those  going  to  the  tTniled  Staten,  it  will  lie  found  that 

the  net  immigration  was  750,  at  least  300  of  whom  -were 

Japanese  returning  to  Camida,     Mr  Kings  investigation 

entirely  acquits  the  Japanese  Government  of  attempting 

to  evade  the  spirit  of  the  restrictive  policy  which  it  bad 

B^eed  to  adopt  in  regard  to  immigration  to  Canada. 

Canada's  essay  in  the  field  cf  diplomacy,  in  connexion 
with  the  mission  of  the  Hon*  Mr  J^eminiix  to  Japan,  has 
hfien  Buccesaful  in  obtaining  from  Japan  agreements  to 
provide  against  any  large  numbers  of  Japanese  going  to 
Eritiih  Columbia.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  recog- 
"iited  that  Japan  showed  singular  broad-mindednese  in 
^■KPGeing,  without  waiving  its  treaty  rights,  not  to  insist 
■jpoi]  the^w  when  they  would  in%'oIve  diBregnrding  the 
■^f^ditions  prevailing  in  Canada  from  time  to  time. 

The  tUndu  migration  to  British  Cohimbia  has  sprung 
tP  «ince  1004,  the  incoming  of  2200  Hindus  in  190T 
'^'^dcii  to  the  already  complicated  situation  in  Britiah 
"f^l^^ah^a■  For  it  is  manifest  that,  if  the  Japanese  aa 
•ffip*  of  Great  Britain  demanded  special  treatment,  the 
P^Hraption  in  favour  of  free  entry  feomed  fo  Ijp  wholly 
^f>  favour  of  the  Hindus  as  British  euhjeets.  The  sudden 
i[icr«a£e  in  Hindu  immigration  was  due  Co  the  distribution 
"ii^Qghout  c^rtJiin  of  the  rural  districtM  of  India  of 
glowing  accounts  of  the  rich  opportunities  for  employ- 
'tient  In  British  Columbia^ac counts  which,  in  some  in- 
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ntojiceti,  led  the  Hindtre  to  borrow  tbeir  pu^ifage-mooey 
at  rates  of  15  and  20  per  cent.  Coupled  with  this  was 
the  activity  of  certain  Gt«amship  asonta  who  were 
deeiroDB  of  profiting  by  tbe  commiasloa  on  tickets  sold, 
and  that  of  various  ageDctes  in  British  Columbia  inter< 
ested  ID  bringing  in  low-priced  unskilled  labour. 

In  the  delicate  negotiations  which  have  taken  pLoc^ 
tho  Hritiii'h  Government  has  frankly  recognised  the  right 
of  Canada  to  defend  its  own  interests  in  matters  con* 
nected  with  immigration.  In  substance  it  has  boon  pro- 
vided that  no  con tE-act- labourers  from  Indiu  ^hall  filter 
Canada.  Canada  also  insist:^  on  a  continuous  pasaoge 
from  tho  country  of  origin  on  a  continuoua  ticket.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  problem  of  Aatatio 
immigration  has  been  nohed.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that 
the  general  regulation  that  immigrauta  should  po&«<eea 
&t  least  |j;2j>,00  would  prove  sufficiently  restnctivQ-  Re- 
cently, however,  a  special  regulation  diret^ted  against  the 
Hindus,  without  mentioning  them  byname,  has  provided 
that  such  immigrftnts  must  possess  on  Jauding  at  leaat 
I^OO-OO.  It  is  also  to  bo  noted  that,  notwithstanding 
A  heavy  entrance  tax.  1200  Chinese  entered  British 
Columbia  in  1007. 

In    18i)9    Mr    Chainborlain,    ^vhile    protfintiug   against 
legislntion  especially  directed  against  the  Japanese,  re* 
cognised  that  the  desire  to  obtain  a  large  and  thoroughly 
British  population  was  justifiable.      While  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction   has    been    made    between    immigration    from 
southern   Europe  and   that   from   Aeia   on   the    grounii 
that,  while  the  former   may  be  assimilated,  the   latter 
either  will  not  or,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  aflsimilated^  in  reality  they  are 
parts  of  the  same  question— that  [juestion  being  whether 
Buch  aasimilation,  whether  of  Asiatics  or  of  southern 
Europeans,  is  in  the  best  interests  of  Canada,     The  dayi 
have  gone  by  when  the  right  of  entry  of  foreign  peoples 
into  a  country   can   be   decided  on   high  humanitarian 
grounds.     It  ia  a  question  of  national  self-interest.     A 
restrictive  policy  should  be  pursued  in  the  cjise  of  the 
«outh  European  immigration  as  well.     To  this  should  be 
added  an  illiteracy  t««t.     A  lesson  should  bo  taken  from 
the  experience  of  the  i'mted  States,  over  50  per  cent,  of 
whose  immigrant*  from  southern  Europe  are  £Uit«rat6. 
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We  como  next  to  the  raciui  differences  long  existing 
Canada,  Thirty"  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
Jomiiuon  are  of  French  extraction.  Ever  since  the  ceasion 
kf  Now  tVance  to  Englaud,  the  French-speaking  element 
f  Canada's  papulation  has  given  rieo  to  much  dtscuseion. 
wfld  not  without  heftrt-bumings  that  the  Plnglish- 
pcAking  people  of  the  Canadaa  saw  the  adoption  of  a 
licy  which  led  in  lower  Canada  to  the  rule  of  a  French 
aajority.  How  keen  the  opposition  was  ia  ehown  in 
fOrd  Durham's  statement:  '1  found  two  nations  warring 
n  the  bosom  of  a  Binglo  State;  1  found  a  struggle  not  of 
irinciples  but  of  races/  The  history  of  the  struggle 
hereby  loyal  acquiBHcence  in  the  principles  of  repre- 
entative  government,  regardless  of  i-ace.  was  obtiuned 
lad  its  most  ftignifioaut  development  when  Sir  W,  Laurier 
•tN!AQie  Prime  Minihter  of  Canada.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
«  idle  to  deny  that  racial  antipathies  exist  to-day, 
I.  Siegfried  asserts  that 

The  dominaut  nu.-^  suffers  the  presence  of  the  French  because 

It  uaiiuot  Jo  otht?r\vi^e,  but  it  f^Vs  up  its  own  tongut^,  religion, 
uid  form  of  civiliBation  ai^ainst  theirs.     An  open  warfare  ia 

lu  progress,  the  bitterues^  of  whiL'h  it  were  uaeloss  to  seek  to 

dif^se '  (p.  2J. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  the  urban  population  is 
llUe  le^  than  in  that  of  Ontario— :19  per  cent,  and  42  per 
cent  respectively.  At  the  same  time  the  French  Canadian 
^»lUaiitM  still  cling  to  the  soil,  remaining  in  the  care-free 
>vJf-Ciintained  life  of  the  anuiU  farm.  The  simplicity  of 
ibtnr  wants  would   satisfy  Tboreau  himself;   but   their 

Kjmeiit  of  the  amenities  of  life  Is  keen.  Among  the 
fitted  claase^^  thore  lingerie  a  beliet  in  the  superiority 
^iF  professional  life.  To  participate  in  public  life  is  the 
ffonera!  ambition  ;  and  the  edu<:ateJ  French  Canailiaii 
s^<>wa  &n  aptitude  for,  and  desire  to  participate  in,  public 
^^Hira  which  might  well  be  imitated  in  the  other 
pruvincea.  In  the  preparation  for  public  life  the  pen  and 
till- robe  go  together.  The  struggles  of  Sir  \V.  Laurier*r» 
^wlior  days  of  combined  law  and  journalism  are  charae- 
l^Li<!  of  many  who  Lave  attfiiued  \f?sn  prominence. 
TliB  eluquenee  of  the  public  speaker  finds  a  ready  ac 
'^Ptance-  The  racial  aptitude  for  striking  phraseology 
ftud  correct  expret^sion    is    intonsiOeil    hy   the   classical 
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education  whjcli  still  dominates  the  Catholic  collegea  uf 
Quelxv.  I-Veiich  Canadians  have  mado  I  heir  mark  in 
fiuonce  and  in  busine^a  a^  well.  The  leadei'B  are  constant 
In  the!r  endeavours  to  nutke  Quebec  great,  indufitrially. 
In  his  first  speech  in  the  Legislature  of  Quebec,  Sir  W, 
Laurier  said,  *  It  i&  a  duty,  especially  for  us  Canadians 
of  French  origin,  to  create  a  n^tiona]  industry."  More 
recent  expression  of  this  is  found  in  the  pages  ol 
M.  Bouchettc,  ^vho  saya  (p.  21),  'W©  are  beginning  to 
comprehend  how  nocossaiy  it  is  for  ue  to  learn  how  to 
develop  our  resources »  all  our  resources,  naluru.1  and 
national'  There  is  a  demand  for  an  education  which 
will  be  more  practical.  What  it  has  done  for  t^chTiicfll 
education  if*  one  of  the  clainiH  whiiih  the  present  Libend 
Administration  of  Quebec  advunced  for  its  re-election* 

The  difference  of  language  tends  to  keep  the  French 
Canadian  apart  from  English -speaking  CanadianA. 
Where  he  comes  in  contact  wth  them  he  shows  great 
aptitude  for  learning  Knglieh;  but  the  EnglUh -speaking 
Canadian,  outside  of  Quebec,  shows  little  interest  in 
French.  To  him  It  is  a  cultural  qualification,  not  an 
asset.  If  he  were  more  ready  to  learn  French,  he  would 
more  readily  understand  the  French  Canadian-  Un* 
duubtedly  EugliHh,  ilh  the  language  of  commerce,  tends 
to  become  increasingly  prominent;  nevertheless,  French 
will  continue  to  be  spoken,  for,  in  Sir  W,  Laurier'fi 
fine  ]>hrJtJ4e»  *  so  lung  as  there  are  French  mothers, 
the  language  will  not  die.'  The  French  ConodiaiiB 
are  tenacious  of  their  language  and  of  their  race ; 
but  the  large  increase  in  European,  and  eMpcHally 
in  English  speaking,  immigration  tends  to  lessen  their 
influence,  llje  French  C/inadians  have  clung  to  the 
eastern  sections  oF  CrrnKda ;  and  the  real  centre  of 
French  power  is  stilJ  in  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
Nor  iti  there  any  likelihood  that  this  condition  will 
change.  The  desire  to  protect  the  French  language  and 
traditions  against  the  possible  encroacbment^  of  English- 
speaking  settlers  has  led  Mr  H.  Bourassa,  a  grandson  of 
Papineau,  to  break  from  the  Liberal  party  and  form  the 
Nationalist  party.  In  the  recent  provincial  election  in 
Quebec,  Mr  Bourassa  and  bis  following  were  succeaaful  in 
obtaining  a  number  of  seats. 

At    tiuies    there    itro    dreams    of    French    Canadian 
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natioDaLity — di^earas  whioL  are  concemeil  rather  with 
the  Liiuiut^nauc^  of  tbt<  Freiii;)i  typ&  thau  witb  thd 
eatabliahment  of  a  separate  nation.  The  writer  who 
Elided  hifi  identity  under  the  psoudouym  L>u  Saguenay, 
sayi*.  '  The  Frenrh  Canadian  uationulity  la  buUt  up  of 
an  attachmeat  to  the  Catholic  tehgiou  and  of  a  kuow- 
ledga  and  pride  in  a  glorious  future  whieh  will  h&  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  France  in  America,  generous  and  ehivalroufl, 
characterised  by  a  wondrous  beauty  iu  thti  niJdsL  of  the 
materialistic  domination  of  the  sovereign  dollar '  (p,  2X\ 
Aiore  truly  characteristic  is  the  staten^ent  of  Sir  W, 
Luirier  :  '  Whilst  rfimainlng  Franch,  we  are  profoundly 
attached  to  British  inr^titutions*  1  am  Brititfh  to  the 
com.'  Mr  Bouraesa'ti  political  position  make«  hi^  worda 
even  more  striking: 

*  The  more  I  analyse  the  vital  parte  and  the  luety  memberB  of 
thifi  Oidiuirable  pulitii^  creatiou  (the  Biitibh  louj^titution) 
with  its  aervee  cf  ateel  aud  ita  ii(jli  blood,  the  more  my 
adjDiration  of  Englitrid  hvm  grown.  I  wsa  aXwa^ya  glad  enough 
to  be  a  British  subjeut.  but  now  I  experience  the  full  pride 
of  my  British  citl/^iiship/ 

The  attachment  of  the  French  Cauodians  to  Great 
Britau)  is  an  attachment  of  the  bead,  an  intellectual 
approci&tiun  of  the  heuelits  of  represeatadve  goveru- 
m<?nt  which  have  been  obtained  under  the  mgid  of 
British  rule,  French  Canadians  have,  it  is  true,  a  aenti- 
meDbi]  atta^^hment  to  the  land  of  their  remote  nativity. 
But  thi5  uttucbment  to  Frattci?  is  an  attachment  to  a 
country  which  has  practically  disappeared — pre'revolu- 
UoDiiry  France.  It  is  lu  thiH  seuae  that  Mr  Bourujbaa 
aae«rt4  that  the  French  Canadians  are  more  ti'uly 
Canadian  than  the  Eagliah  Canadians ;  for,  while  the 
tatter  have  the  Beutimental  ties  of  birth  to  a  fatherland 
they  know*  the  former  have  now  no  fatherland  acro^M 
the  Atlantic.  But  auch  a  statement  in  too  uweeplng.  The 
EnglLuh-»tpeaking  districts  of  Canada  are  netttud  by  iiu 
band  of  exiles  yearning  for  return  to  the  mother-country. 
Their  real  interesta  are  in  Canada,  the  only  land  that 
many  of  them  have  ever  known. 


I 


The  developnicnt  of   Canada   has   caused   much   dis- 
cus^ioD   of    its  duties    in    regard    to    Imperial    defence. 

N  2 
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While  certaiti  tretida  of  opinion  an  this  queatioD  hsve 
been,  perhaps  rightly,  attributed  to  the  preflence  of  tho 
French  CaiLadiana,  this  is  bj  do  lueaus  the  eole  cause. 
When  the  question  of  sending'  the  contingents  to  Soutii 
Africa  arose.  Sir  W,  Laurier  was  much  criticised  because 
he  momout^rily  hesitated  to  act  without  obtaining  the 
a^^aent  of  Parliament.  In  the  light  of  calmer  ecrutiny 
it  can  Dow^  he  xeen  that  this  wus  the  constitutiooftl 
poattion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Wilfrid  wont  much 
further  than  a  previous  AdminiHtration  presided  over  by 
dir  John  A.  Macdanald.  In  1885,  during  the  Soudanese 
war,  the  offer  by  New  South  Wales  of  a  fully-oq  nipped 
body  of  troops  led  the  Secretary  for  War  to  intimate 
to  the  other  colonies  that  aid  would  be  received  i£ 
offeredn  Canada  replied  that  it  was  willing  to  permit 
recruiting  in  Canada  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Eic- 
chequer.     This  was  declined  Avith  cold  courtesy. 

For  a  loop  time  it  has  been  the  established  policy 
of  Canada  not  to  make  direct  contributions  to  the 
British  army.  This  was  the  often -expressed  resolution 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  Sir  Wilfrid's  position  was 
simply  that  the  participation  of  Canada  in  Britain's  ^vars 
depends  on  the  assent  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  Sir 
C.  Tupper  took  the  same  Jine  wheu,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Quebec  in  ItKH),  he  oupreased  himself  03  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  regular  contribution  to  the  permanent 
military  defence  of  the  Empire. 

Not  a  little  criticism  has  been  directed  against  Canada 
because  of  her  unwillingness  to  make  direct  contributions 
to  the  Britii^h  navy.  Cao'ida  hus  constantly  t-aken  the 
position  that  in  developing  her  own  resources  she  is  in  a 
real  sense  contributing  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Empire. 
This  was  the  policy  to  which  Sir  John  Macdonald  gaxis 
his  hearty  support.  Stirring  appeolti  to  Imperial  senti- 
ment as  defined  by  those  making  them,  and  attempts 
to  befog  the  issue  by  tilling  Canada  that  she  should 
be  ashamed  of  not  making  direct  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  army  and  navy,  are  wide  of  the  mark. 
Canada's  I'oal  interests,  as  well  as  her  Imperial  ohlifrations, 
are  best  ensured  at  present  by  the  development  and 
dircrsifieatioD  of  Canadian  resources.  In  addition  to  the 
development  of  trail Rcontin en tal  railways,  Canada  is  pro- 
tecting the  liiiheriee  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific 
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ronstH.  She  seen  t.u  th^  prot^cLtuu  of  OsliL^rieri  on  the  Great 
Lakc^.  8he  ha^  o^uumed  the  espeuae  of  mamtuming  the 
dcxrkyards  at  Halifax  and  Eaquimalt.  She  is  ali^  de- 
veloping a  naval  nulitia.  Sir  W.  Lanrier  said  at  the 
Baaual  banquet  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion in  1907 : 

'Id  timD  of  need  the  blood  and  treasure  of  every  Canadian 
would  be  at  the  tHimnmnd  of  the  King ;  but  In  lime  of  i>eauG 
I  claim  we  should  follow  our  o^vn  intcroate,  and  not  be  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  Earopi^an  inilitansin.' 

Canada's  attitude  is  not  one  of  opposition  to  aiding  tbe 
Empire,  but  of  belief  m  dtnng  it  in  her  oivn  way  by  having 
under  hor  own  control  the  moni^y  eho  appi'opriates  for  tbie 
purpose.  The  whole  matter,  aa  the  attitude  of  Australia 
rIho  shows,  depends  upon  the  full  fircept-unce  of  whrit  th 
implied  by  a  syatein  of  representative  govenuuent. 

Tbe  question  of  conimiinicatiDns  is  tbe  greatest  single 
question  in  Canada  to-day.  Both  the  Intercolonial  and 
tbe  Canadian  Pa^ifir^  rnllw/iya  wei-e  the  outooni©  of 
politiwil  motivfis.  Tbe  former  was  tbo  BBsential condition 
of  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  maritime  provinces  into  the 
Dominion.  The  latf^er  was  part  of  tbe  price  paid  for 
the  entrunee  of  Briti8h  Columbia;  nt  the  sRine  time  it 
baa  had  great  coloniamg  import&nce.  Its  construction, 
aided  by  generous  governmental  assistance,  was  a  piece 
of  splendid  daring.  The  astute  Tnanageraont  of  this 
enterprise  and  its  persevering  efforts  to  attract  traffic 
to  itself  have  won  great  and  well-merited  succeed.  Still 
it  must  he  remembered  that  even  in  1901  this  country 
west  of  the  Great  Ivakes.  which  coutains  80  per  ceut.  of 
Canada's  land  area,  had  only  1  per  cent,  of  her  popuiation. 
Tbe  north-western  wheat-fields  have  necesaitAtod  new 
raiiways  still  further  north,  Tbe  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
and  tho  Canadian  Northern,  which  are  receiving  govern- 
mental aid»  are  tbe  answers  to  these  new  demands.  Tbe 
expansion  of  settlement  nnd  tratlie  which  have  te-keu 
place  since  1001  furnish  tbe  reason  why  the  Grand  Trunk 
undertook  in  1903  the  enterprise  which  it  had  refused 
twenty-three  years  before-  The  Caoadiau  Northern, 
which  began  in  a  humble  way  in  1SC^5,  was  aided  in  the 
first  iustuuce  by  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba; 
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later,  aa  it  extouded  its  tines  into  what  are  now  thfi 
provincoFi  of  Sankatchoivan  and  Alberto,  the  Dominion 
aided  the  enterprise.  The  Canadiun  Pacific  is  steadily 
extiunding  it-H  network  by  the  conHtructioii  of  brnnchtie,. 

In  18&iJ  the* Toronto  Loader* said,  *Frotn  all  thecircum- 
Btances  Canada  ie  dej^tined  to  become,  in  a  few  years,  tho 
greatest  wheat-exporting  country  an  the  eontineut  of 
America/  This  espectfition  hoa  Dot  been  realised,  bo  far 
as  eastern  Canada  is  concerned ;  but  the  centre  of  hopo  haa 
mi  tved  to  the  west.  The  competition  in  wheat  in  America 
promises  to  lie  between  the  esctremes  of  the  continent — 
between  Canada  and  Argentina.  What  the  limits  of 
the  wheat  area  are  It  is  impossible  to  aay.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  will,  on  their 
way  to  the  Pacific,  pass  through  Peace  Kiver  Valloy,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  more  than 
Q\e  Inmdred  miles  north  of  the  main  Inie  of  the  Canudian 
P&cific*  Thia  distriet  has  great  wheat-growing  possi- 
bilities. It  is  asserted  that  wheat  ean  be  grown  here, 
a  thousand  milet*  north  of  the  ititernational  boundary. 
Estimates  concemiDg  tho  whe^it-gr owing  possibilities 
oF  tho  North-west  vary  from  110,000,000  to  8i:i.000,000 
busheht.  Not  only  are  the  various  products  of  the  farm 
important :  in  coal,  lumber,  petroleum,  and  mining  there 
are  great  possibilitiea.  Tho  resources  of  Biitish  Columbia 
are  especially  rich, 

Ttnilway  expansion  has  opened  up  new  areas  whifrfa, 
while  they  have  great  possibilities  in  mi:rcd  farming, 
are  at  present  given  up  to  wheat.  The  Canadian  Northern, 
on  its  way  through  the  valley  of  the  North  Sank ati'he wan, 
opens  up  a  district  which,  practically  unsettled  less  than 
Bix  ycara  ago,  now  vvtuscs  its  railway  to  be  known  as 
'the  line  of  a  hundred  whoitt  stations.'  With  this  west- 
ward movement  new  transport  problems  arise.  Much  of 
the  produce  of  tho  Further  West  will  eventually  be  un- 
fible  to  stand  the  no^t  of  the  long  haul  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Huperior,  and  will  havfs  to  find  an  export  outlet  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  to  the  Hudson  Bay  route,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  of  the  North-west  look  with  most 
iconGdence.  FortChun^hill  (on  Hudson  Bay)ar]d  Montreal 
are  practically  the  same  distance  from  Liverpool,  If 
this  route  is  feasible,  it  would  mean  that  tho  products 
of  the  North-west  would,  in  their  iviovement  to  the  sea. 
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h&ve  their  rail  joumoy  shortened  by  a  thousand  mUee, 
Tphile  the  ocean  portion  of  the  journey  to  Liverpool 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  at  present*  The 
DoininioQ  GoTercment  has  decided  to  open  this  route 
by  building  a  railway  to  Fort  Churchill.  As  a  grain 
centre  Winnipeg  now  stnnda  secuad  in  North  America. 
It  ia  exceeded  only  by  MinneapoIiB. 

In  the  eastward  raoTement  of  the  grain,  the  services 
of  the  banks  are  very  important.  Unlike  the  United 
States,  Canada  has  books  of  relatively  large  capitalisiLtion. 
While  the  legal  miniinuin  in  $500,000,  the  general  practice 
is  to  have  at  least  $1,000,000.  The  branch  banking  system 
enables  tho  surplua  depaaitn  of  one  district  to  he  readily 
invested  ia  another.  Under  the  American  syat^m  a 
surplus  of  deposits  in  the  smaller  banks  tends  to  move 
funde  to  New  York,  thereby  facilitating  speculation 
through  periudie  expantilou  naA  I'ontrHctjuii  uf  crediL  In 
Canada  the  organic  conuexion  between  the  parent  bank 
and  ita  branches  prevents  extreme  fluctuations  in  discount 
rateg.  While  in  the  United  States  diseoutit  rates  nmy 
vary  ns  much  an  10  per  cent.,  Ju:cordiug  to  the  district 
concerned,  the  ratea  in  the  Canadian  North-weat  are 
rarely  more  than  2  per  cent  in  exceaa  of  those  prevailing 
in  cfLuteiii  (^nuda. 

The  bond-aecured  note  circTilation  of  the  American 
aystem  U  safe  but  inelastic.  The  reeerit  depression  in  the 
United  SUite»<,  when  currency  was  at  a  premium  of 
-li  per  cent.,  i*hows  how  difficult  it  is  to  expand  note  issue 
rapidly  to  meet  emergencies.  In  CanadiL  the  amount  of 
the  note  issue  ik  limited  only  by  the  unimpaired  paid-up 
capital  of  the  bank^  At  the  same  time  the  notes  are 
WDply  9ecure<l,  since  they  are  a  Bret  charge  on  the  assets 
of  the  bank,  including  the  double  liability  of  ti^e  share- 
holders ;  they  ore  also  insured  by  a  mutual  arrangement 
wrhcreby  each  bank  in  required  to  keep  with  the  Govern- 
ment an  amount  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  hs  oirculation 
during  the  previous  year.  Tiiis  fund  is  available,  in 
caae  of  need,  to  redeem  the  notes  of  any  bank  which 
may  be  unable  to  meet  its  obligations-  The  fact  that  the 
CanadiHn  banks  have  no  fixed  minimum  reserve  enables 
th«m  to  pursue  a  more  liberal  discounting  policy  than 
is  possible  in  the  United  States.     Within   the  limits  sot 
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by  capitpOU  A  eafc  and  elastic  note  issue  is  nvailablo  in 
CfinAda. 

While  the  note  syHtem  hof*  the  cnrdinal  advaatAgo  of 
elasticity,  the  expan»ioD  of  the  grain  production  of  the 
North-west  nepeseitfttefl  changes.  This  is  emphasised  hy 
the  industrial  depression  which  Canada,  in  common  with 
tho  United  States,  has  been  experiencing.  In  19<J7  Mr 
Walker,  then  general  mdnngor  and  now  president  of  the 
Bank  nf  Commerce,  warned  Canadiann  to  prepare  for  ri 
period  of  depression.  Whatever  affects  the  United  States 
adversely  will,  of  neoeesity,  have  some  influence  on 
Canada.  In  addition^  Canada  has  been  lavishly  bnildTog 
for  the  future.  In  husine^s  development  there  has  not 
been,  in  many  cases,  a  sufiicieot  maintenance  of  fluid 
capital.  In  the  fever  of  speculation  capital  has  been  lost 
in  various  mining  enterprises.  The  Cobalt  silver  mmes. 
for  example,  are  now  a  weU-establishc-d  mining  cainp ; 
and  for  years  to  come  much  wealth  will  be  obtained  from 
this  Hourne.  For  a  time,  however,  much  capital  may  be 
locked  np  in  enterprises  ivhich  are  not  unmediately  pro- 
ductive. In  addition,  capital  hae  been  lost  through  blind 
speeulation.  In  Canada  it  is  a  time  of  ^tock-taking,  and 
for  the  present  there  is  a  curtailment  of  husineBs,  The 
demand  for  labour  has  undoubtedly  slackened.  At  the 
name  time  there  are  already  signs  of  improvement.  The 
banking  situation  hm^  b(^e^  improved  by  increases  in 
deposits.  There  will  be  a  large  inRus  of  American  im- 
migrants this  year,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  capital 
resources  of  tho  North-west,  The  mo8t  important  fact^or 
is  that  of  tho  crops,  which  promise  to  be  excellent. 

In  the  North-west  the  short  wheat  crop  of  1907  was 
unfortunately  affected  by  frost  To  sssist  in  sowing 
operations  thia  year,  moneywasadvancedhy  the  Dominion 
to  the  North-west-  Last  year  the  curtailment  which  the 
hanks  had  to  make,  in  order  to  render  the  financial  eon* 
dition  safe,  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  money  to  move  the 
crops.  The  Government,  being  aeked  for  assistance, 
agreed  to  advance,  against  a  deposit  of  securitieti, 
$10,000,000  to  the  banks.  The  funds  so  obtained  wer« 
to  bo  lent  at  not  less  than  4  per  cont.  Under  this 
arrangemunt  some  $5,300,000  were  temporarily  borrowed 
from  the  Government.  The  money  so  lent  was  taken  out 
of  the   reserve   held   against   the   Dominion   notes,    the 
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CanadTan  convertible  Govoniment  curr^n(?y.  This  was 
simply  a  tempomry  j^:«pei)it*nt-  Bank-note  expansion 
hae  nob  kept  puc-e  with  buaineas  estpnneion.  While 
tlid  bunking  capital  has  increased  by  60  per  cent,  in 
tlie  period  18ft0-19f)7.  tbe  foreign  trikde  bn»  in<^rHaHei.!  by 
160  per  cent,  and  the  wef^tem  grain  pix>ductiDn  by  540 
per  cent.  On  account  of  tho  tolfttivoly  elow  incrooee  of 
banking  capital,  legifllat.ion  har*  been  introduced  to  jier- 
mit  an  emergency  note  circulation  equal  to  IS  per  cent, 
of  tho  combined  paid-up  capitJil  and  rest.  To  limit  this 
eioargency  circulation  to  the  time  of  crop  movement,  a 
tax  of  5  per  cent,  is  to  be  imposed  which  will,  tb  rough 
his9  of  profit,  stop  the  circulation  when  the  need  i»  past, 

Tlie  transport  system  of  the  North-west  may  be 
likened  to  a  funnel  converging  at  the  porta  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior.  From  these  ports  the  western  products 
move  ea>atward  by  rail  or  by  water.  From  an  early  date 
Canada  ha^  bef^ii  Hctiive  in  improving  the  waterway 
afforded  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence.  Of 
the  }]I6,000,000  which  she  has  spent  on  her  canal  system, 
$91,000,000  have  been  spent  in  the  laat  forty  years ;  over 
eeven-eighths  of  the  total  expenditures  have  been  made  on 
the  route  from  Lake  Superior  to  Montreal.  Not  only  is 
Canada  desirous  of  carrjring  her  own  products  eastward, 
she  is  also  a  competitor  with  the  American  trant^porta- 
tion  rootee  for  tho  carriage  of  American  traffit;.  At  tbe 
foot  of  Lake  Superior  are  two  canals,  one  Canadian  and 
one  American.  Through  these  canals  there  p;Laae8,  in  a 
season  of  nine  montbs»  three  times  the  traffic  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  in  a  year.  The  tmtlic  of  the 
lower  lakes  is  even  greater.  The  total  freight  tonnage, 
east  and  west  bound,  passing  Detroit  on  Lake  Erie 
exceeds  70,000,000  tons. 

The  great  outlet  and  inlet  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Dominion  ts  Montreal.  In  point  of  total  imports  and 
exporta  it  is  the  third  port  of  North  America.  To  the 
steady  improvemeol  of  the  route  from  tliia  point  tn  the 
»ea  the  Government  is  comimtted.  The  channel  is  being 
d&epened  throughout  to  a  minimum  depth  of  thirty  feet, 
Improvementa  have  been  made  in  pilotage  and  ruifety 
appliances,  Montreal  is  445  miles  uoaror  Liverpool  than 
New  York,  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Canadian  Government 
<UII  further  to  improve  th^  atl  vantage. 


L 
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Next  to  the  question  of  commu[iiGfl.tioQfi  cornea  that 
of  th»  turiff.  AIedokL  hII  LhaL  eaii  Im  said  against  Pro 
tection  in  Canada  i^  contained  in  Mr  Porritt  s  book.  UU 
oxamination  o£  tho  dot^umontary  material  is  thorough; 
his  analysis  is  searching.  At  the  aam«  time  he  lack»ft 
human  contact  with  his  Bubject.  CanadiaD  tariff  policy 
and  its  results  c^annot  be  studied  as  through  a  teteecope 
directed  towards  Mars.  The  value  of  his  analysis  is  ftls(» 
marred  by  a  Uki  polemical  toatf. 

The  attitude  of  tho  two  Canadian  political  partiea  on 
tariffs  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  emphasis.  Botb 
aecept  the  principle  of  Protection.  The  '  betrayal '  which 
Mr  Porritt  laya  &t  the  doorof  the  l^auricr  Administration 
in  1897,  ia  in  reality,  as  M-  Siegfried  points  out,  a 
readjustiueut  of  policy  which  the  LiberalH  began  to  adapt 
about  1803.  It  in  impo^^ible  to  arrive  at  any  nndor- 
standing  of  the  tariFT  needs  of  Canada  without  recognising 
the  influence  which  the  tHrifT  policy  of  th4)  Imited  Slates 
ba«  from  time  to  time  exercised  upon  Canada.  Canada 
is  a  land  of  divorsjfiod  reaouroee  i  in  eo  tar  as  govern- 
tnent^d  aid  cau  ansLst  in  the?  (]pvr1npni<3nt  of  these 
reeourcea,  auch  intervention  is  ju9ti6able.  Iti  Canada 
the  tarilf  ia  on©  factor  in  tho  dovelopmout  of  the  country ; 
and  for  thia  development  it  must  be  recogniaed  that  a 
price  muab  be  paid.  The  tariff  is  also  caniplenteutary  to 
the  tranaport  poUcy,  for  it  has  bceu  Canada's  desire  tiiat 
her  traffic  ahould  move  on  east  and  weut  lines  inst«ad  of 
north  and  south.  On  Canada's  frontier  stands  the  United 
States,  manufacturing  for  a  large  market,  in  mftny 
inat^inces  producing  commodities  which  are  consumed  in 
Canada.  Free  admission  of  Anaerican  products  would 
soon  reduce  Canada  to  the  position  of  an  industrial 
appanage  of  the  United  States — a  poaition  which  Caiu^ 
dianH  cAniiot  ftccept  w^itb  tho  same  f^omploceucy  hr  Mr 
Porritti  While  he  criticises  the  Liberal  adminiatratioD 
for  ite  concessions  to  Protoction,  the  way  in  which  it  has 
stood  out  against  rfemands  for  wholesale  Protection  may 
be  gathered  from  the  1907  report  of  the  tariff  committee 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Aaaociation. 

'  We  feel  that  tho  Governmeat  has  eitlier  not  i^atiaed  bow 
eesentiat  it  is  in  the  case  of  many  induetrirs  .  .  .  that  they 
iihould  i^eceivQ  adequate  protectiou  ;  or,  if  they  have  realtatHj  ik 
they  have  not  fa&d  tbc  eoum^  to  put  euch  a  policy  into  foree-' 
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Part  of  the  agitntioa  whicrh  culminated  in  the  national 
policy  of  187i}  WHS  (Iuc»  to  h  feeling  of  irritation  against 
tha  tariff  policy  of  the  Dnited  States  in  so  far  as  it 
affected  Canada.  In  th^  period  betwopti  the  ^gnin^  of 
the  treaty  and  it^  tprminatinr,  the  tTnited  HtJites  had 
parsed  from  moderate  protectiotuBui  to  the  high  duties 
of  the  war-taritf.  This  undoubtedly  evoked  sentiment 
hostile  to  the  treaty.  It  wag  niso  contended  by  th© 
United  States  thnt  Canada  received  undue  advauUigos. 
They  wished  Canada  to  grant  the  same  privilcgca  to  the 
Untied  States  as  one  of  their  States  granted  to  another. 
Political  rather  than  econoinir  motives  w^erB  pniininent 
in  the  opposition  to  the  treaty-  Tho  movement  for 
federation  was  in  progress ;  and  there  were  many  who 
professed  to  see  in  this  a  movement  which,  through 
giTing  Great  Britain  a  firmer  foothoM  on  the  North 
American  eontinent,  was  inimical  to  the  United  States, 
The  day  has  not  long  passed  when  the  United  States 
loolccd  on  Canada  either  with  contemptuous  indifference 
or  as  a  weak  ooimtry  to  bo  coorced  into  bargnininf^'s  to 
the  advantage  of  thp  llnit'<?d  States.  Mr  0.  H.  Routwell, 
vrhoj  in  a  long  political  life,  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
chasetts,  representative  and  senator  ^nm  that  Htato.  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1869  to  1ST3,  once  said  : 

'The  fact  of  tho  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  Uaited  8tate6, 
whether  the  event  ^hati  occur  in  a  tirue  near  oi'  he  jiost- 
poned  to  a  time  remote,  deiienda  probably  on  our  action  upon 
the  subject  of  reciprocity.  ...  It  is  apparent  also  that  a 
policy  of  free  intorcour^ic  would  postpone  anaesatiou  for  a 
long  time,  if  not  indefinii^ly/ 

For  years  Canada  continued  to  desire  reciprocity.     At  tho 

evteet  she  ahstsjned  from  reudiation  in  the  hope  that, 

Lhrough  conciliatory  policy,  reciprocity  might  once  more 

b«  obtained.      But,  so   far  back  as    t8^D,   a   feeling  of 

r«A6iitment  made  itself  felt  in  the  statement  of  Sir  John 

Kiwe,  then  Financt^  Minister,  when,  afler  rocibiiig  the  iin- 

Wr  ilisrrimiuation  to  wliich  Canada  had  been  subiected, 

be  «aid  that  this  conld  not  continue,  and  that  a  time 

mipht  soon  come  when  Canada  w^ould  require  to  have  a 

tAtlonnl  policy  of  hor  own.     A  atlll  more  important  sign 

<Tf  «hange  was  8ir  John  A.  Macdonald's  statement  in  1876  : 

Tho  Cnited  States  should  be  dealt  with  as  they  have 
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dealt  wHh  ua  .  h  ,  if  they  do  not  grant  us  reciprocity,  we 
nLoiild   give  thotii  remprority  hi  tariff/     Attempt  after 
attempt  has  been  made  by  both  politicaL  parties  to  obtAin 
trado  ooQCOseioDs,  but  in  vain.     Now  the  point  of  view 
has  chang*Hi.     Whsn   Sir  W.  Laurier  nind  '  tht^re  will  be 
no  more  pUgriraftgea  to  Washington/  he  spoke  the  thought 
of  Canadians  genorally.     This  change  of  view  ie  in  |mrt 
attributable  to  Cunada'a  escpanding  trade,  and  to  the  fAol 
that  the  United  States  is  [ncreasliigly  dL^peudent  on  Canada 
for  various  raw  materials  ;  in  part  to  a  widespread  imita- 
tion against  the  not  too  acropuious  diplomacy  which  has 
overreached  Caoadn  when  Canadian   intere^t^  have  been 
at   stake-      Canadian   tariff   policy   towards    the    United 
States  to-day  is  based  on  enlightened  safeguarding  of  its 
own  interests.     Mr  Porritb  says  that '  the  United  States 
has  noror  varied  from  the  position  that,  if  Canada  doeiro* 
reciprocity,  she  must  be  wiliipg  to  make  concessions  to 
Amerir^n  iiiamif*ictiire[>4'  (p,  ]H3)h     This  Htal-ement  is  dis- 
ingenuous, for  in  1874  and  in  1888  Canada  wag  prepared 
to  grant  limited  reciprocity  in  manufaoturesH 

The  benefltM  of  th»  preferential  tariff  have  been  be- 
littled on  the  ground  that  Canadian  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  greater  than  those  from  Great  Britain 
—in  1006  $175,000,000  and  |04,000,000  respectively.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  tho  free  list. 
While  the  free  list  importations  from  the  United  States 
are  $86,000^000,  from  Great  Britain  they  are  only 
116,000.000.  The  articles  brought  in  free  of  duty  from 
the  United  States  are  either  articles  for  consumption,  e.g. 
anthracite  coal,  or  raw  materials  to  be  worked  up  into 
finished  commodities.  There  Is  no  real  competition 
between  the  two  countries  in  free  list  importations.  Id 
the  dutiable  list  there  is  etfective  competition  between 
the  two  countriort  in  cottons*  tin,  «nd  iron  and  steel 
manufact^ires.  Of  the  impoits  from  Great  Britain  ap- 
proximately one-half  are  textiles.  The  general  feeling 
in  Canada  is  one  of  acquiescence  in  the  preference. 
From  the  Canadian  standpoint  it  has  given  a  valoable 
return,  not  only  because  the  prominence  it  has  obtained 
has  increased  Canadian  expurt-s  to  Great  Britain,  but  also 
because  the  lower  rates  of  duty  on  British  goods  have 
reduced  general  taxation  by  about  3  per  cent,  and  have 
also  hetdu  eilectlve  in  reducing  the  price4«  of  articles  com- 
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pettDg  'with  these.  Regarding  the  question  of  &  quttl  pro 
quo,  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  party  is  tb&t  this  rests 
■with  Great  Britain,  Canadn,  i?4  willing  to  aceept  a  pre- 
fercDce,  but  will  not  demand  it. 

The  intermediate  tarit),  which  id  about  10  per  cent. 
Ied9  than  the  general  tarifi',  is  intended  to  be  used  as  an 
iiLstruiuent  of  negotiation  to  obtain  trade  openiogs  for 
Canada,  The  trade  botweon  Canada  and  Franc©  is  not 
one  of  large  dimensions.  Canada  impurt**  from  France 
$7^200.000.  white  nbe  exports  ^,100,000,  In  the  imports 
the  most  important  iteraa  are  textiles,  spirits,  and  winea. 
Id  general  the  importa  are  expensive  commodities, 
defituied,  to  a  cousiderable  extent,  for  luxurious  con- 
ousnption.  Of  the  exports,  cattle*  breadstuffs^  fieh  and 
fruits  constitute  84  per  cent.  In  the  treaty  which  now 
ftwaitd  the  legislative  Hauctiun  of  France,  the  terms  are 
more  liberal  than  thoao  of  the  former  treaty  of  1894, 
Canada  grants  conceasione  on  98  articles,  receiving  in 
return  the  minimum  tariff  on  152  articles.  To  cite  some 
of  the  more  important  It-ema,  Canada  obtains  concessions 
on  a  considerable  number  of  agricultural  products,  fish, 
fruits,  lumber,  and  niachineiy ;  while  it  grant**  eonces- 
siona  in  wines,  fruits,  machinery,  and  textiles.  In  some 
indtAnces  the  concessions  aro  below  the  intermediate 
tariff  aJid  even  below  the  preferential.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  preferential  will  he  placed  on  the  same 
footing-  The  only  item  in  which  preferential  tariffs  will 
really  be  affected  is  that  of  textiles.  Here  there  will  be 
some  competition  in  the  ijiier  commodities.  The  French 
eoDceeeions  in  regard  to  machinery  promise  to  be  of 
considerable  importanc^e,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
export  of  agricultural  implements.  The  only  important 
objection  to  the  treaty  in  Canada  comes  from  the  wine 
tnonufocturers.     A  similar  objection  was  made  in  18tM- 

1n  that  year  Canada  granted  '  favoured  nation  '  treat- 
ment to  tVance,  Algeria,  and  the  French  coloniee,  while  she 
received  such  treatment  only  in  the  case  of  the  articles 
on  which  ahe  had  granted  reductions  of  duty.  In  the  new 
treaty  the  *  favoured  nation  *  treatment  is  limited  to  the 
arUcIc«  in  the  schedules  on  both  sidoa.  Formerly  France 
limited  its  iruncessionti  to  Jirw^t  nhipmenta,  while  Canada 
gmnted  concesaiona  no  matter  wLiat  route  wan  taken. 
Under  the  new  treaty  there  in  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
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limitLug  the  coucesaiuiifi  to  dii-ect  sLipiiiotita.  Tb«  fact 
thtit  th^  conct^tiaioits  tire  tiniit^  to  direct  t^hipiuoalH  u'iU 
uodoubtedly  g'ive  strength  to  the  movemeal,  which  ha> 
already  sprung  up  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  favour  of  LliuiUiig 
the  preforonco  to  goods  oateriiig  Canadian  poi'ts  direct 
From  the  standpouit  of  Canada's  relationa  to  the  Empire, 
it  lA  aignlBcant'  that,  while  in  1H95  the  Mai^uia  of  Ripon 
gave  instructioDB  that  the  uegotiatioiid  of  troatic&  of 
commerce  by  the  Colonies  should  be  carried  on  through 
the  British  t^pt'est^nUitive  in  tlie  foi'eigii  country  with 
which  the  negotiations  took  place,  in  the  treaty  under 
ooDsideration  the  negotiatioua  were  carried  on  hy 
Caiiadu'H  repreiii^ntatives,  British  Hai*ent  being  given  wh«i 
the  agreement  had  hecn  o-eached, 

Of  the  European  countries;  with  which  negotiations 
ma.y  be  carried  on  under  the  intermediate  taritT,  Germany 
will  probably  be  the  next.  Under  the  surtax  imposed  l^ 
Canada  on  German  goods,  in  repJy  to  Qermanye  du- 
i;rinuuation  against  Canada,  Canadian  iiiiptirtH  from 
Germany  have  been  reduced  by  half.  The  large  Gernoau 
imports  of  breodu tuffs  would  afford  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tiou.  Since  Canada's  imports  from  Germany  are  to  bwr 
exports  to  that  country  as  four  to  uue.  the  way  would 
seem  to  be  clear,  through  treaty  uegotiations,  to  toiminate 
the  WOT  of  tariffs. 

In  1879  the  CouHervutive  party  adopted  Pr-i*t<Mrtion  : 
in  iyU7  the  Liberal  party  adopted  it  in  a  modilied  foniL 
The  Conservative  to-day  favours  'adequate'  protection, 
which  \tt,  apparentiy*  to  he  construed  u»4  higher  protee- 
tioD.  The  Canadian  MauufacturoiV  Association,  while 
Ktating  that  It  favoui^^  a  pi'efereuce,  asserts  that  the 
preference  should  be  effective  only  after  '  adequate ' 
protection  haa  been  granted.  This  is  really  a  tlauk 
attack  on  protcrenco.  Against  auy  attack  on  prefercnco 
or  movement  for  higher  protection  the  great  body  of  the 
farming  community,  who  are  lei^Uve  even  under  the 
present  tariff,  is  nrrayod. 

It  was  not  until  after  1807  that  any  couRtderahle 
development  of  labour  organisation  took  place.  In  the 
labour  organisations  the  individualist  wing  is  in  tb« 
a^eudant.  Thojjgb  the  Hucialiat  movement  in  negligible 
politically,  it  is  active  in  propaganda,    in  IW6  a  fiociolist 
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Labour  party  wae  oi-ganbed  in  Britiah  Columbiii.  It  ie 
oiity  ID  tbii^i  provinpt*  and  in  Ontario  thiit  tb#^  suemliHts 
have  any  real  foothold.  The  foreign-bom  element  in 
ToroDto  facilitates  the  socialist  propf^anda ;  in  addition 
to  an  Englifth  branch,  there  are  Italian,  IMnuish,  Jewii^h, 
and  German  brauches  of  the  socialist  orgauJeation.  In 
the  recent  provincial  elections  the  socialist  candidates  in 
Toronto  polled  about  2000  votea. 

The  Liiurier  Administration  has  to  it«  crwdit  an  en- 
lightened and  progreasivc  body  of  labour  le(jialation.  In 
190U  there  waa  organised,  on  the  initiative  of  Sir  W, 
Muloek,  a  Departumnt  of  Labonr,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  Minister,  The  escehent  -work  of  this  department 
has  been  continued  by  the  Hon.  R.  Lemit*ux,  In  IGOl  a 
voluutai'y  Coneiliation  At?t  waH  paHeed.  The  tentative 
proposal,  in  190li.  favouring  cotupulw>ry  arbitration  in 
labour  troubles  on  railways,  was  replaced  in  1003  by  an 
Act  providing  the  machinery  for  voluntary  concitiKtiun 
and  arbitration  in  such  caset^.  The  moat  recent  statute, 
the  Industrial  Disputes  A<^t  of  tUOT,  is  limited  to  labour 
disputes  in  nnnes  and  indudtrie>^  connected  with  public 
utilities.  Before  a  strike  or  lock-out  In  such  an  industry 
takes  place,  there  ia  to  be,  on  application  of  either  of  the 
parties  concerned,  an  investigation  by  a  board  of  three, 
one  ap]M>mted  hy  lb©  employer,  one  by  the  men,  and  the 
third,  a  chairman,  appointed  by  those  two,  or  by  tho 
Goi'ernment  if  on  agreement  cannot  bo  obtained.  The 
purpose  of  the  Act  is,  by  entlgbtened  publicity,  tn  prevent 
the  trouble  coniiug  to  a  head*  While  the  award  is  not 
binding  on  th^  parties,  it  is  believed  that  a  free  ventila- 
tion of  the  matters  lu  dispute  will  probably  lead  to  a 
settlement.  In  the  period  March  1907-February  1908. 
proceedings  under  this  Act  have  led  to  a  settlement  in 
28  out  of  30  coMes, 

The  prorinces  may  charter  corpoi'ations  ;  the  Dominion 
has  still  wider  powers.  While  in  tho  Uuited  States  the 
lark  of  a  fefierni  corporattoti  law  tntenstfiea  the  difiienlties 
of  corporation  control,  Canada  has  no  such  difllculty. 
The  regulation  of  fiiiancial  and  of  industrial  corporations 
is  eflfeetdd  through  publicity.  In  the  case  of  the  banks 
th«re  is  nu  goverument  inspection,  The  recent  winding- 
up  of  two  banks  has  caused  sonic  demand  for  a  system 
o€  governmental  inspection  of  banks  analogous  to  that 
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eacistiog  in  the  United  States,  Apart  from  the  practical 
dtffletiltiea  of  applying  such  a  ay&tera  to  a  branch  banking 
fi^ateiri,  tile  Onvernment  hulda  that  the  aecurlty  giveti 
would  be  ILlusorj,  and  that  it  would  impoBc  on  the 
Government  obligations  regarding  the  t'haracter  and 
etanding  of  the  banlcH  which  it  iH  not  citi^iinbla  that  it 
should  assume.  In  the  case  o£  insurance  companieSt 
there  is  more  approximation  to  the  Amerj<:an  practice 
of  regulation. 

The  developments  since  1867  have  tended  to  central- 
iflation  of  power  at  Ottawa.  Thid  is  especially  true  in 
the  matter  of  railway  regulation.  The  subi^idies  in  aid 
of  local  railways  have  helped  on  this  tendency.  In 
addition  various  transportation  enterprises  of  distinctly 
local  interest,  e.g.  electric  street  railways,  have  oblained 
charters  from  the  Doniniion,  partly  becausn  of  tlie 
better  standing  given  in  the  financial  markets  by  eueh 
charters,  partly  because  wide  priviieges  may  be  more 
readily  obtained  in  such  cjises  from  the  Federal  thau 
from  the  local  governmente.  In  Canada  there  are  not 
the  sharp  delimitations  of  power  which  have  made 
railway  regulation  so  dfffieult  a  problem  in  the  United 
States.  In  1903  Cana4:la  enacted  legislation  placing 
privately  owned  railways  under  the  reguhitiou  of  a 
railway  commiaaion-  This  body  has  control  over  all 
questions  alTectiug  raters.  It  may  not  only  declare  a 
rate  unreasonable;  it  may  also  declare  what  rate  sbail 
be  reasonable.  It  has  a  power  of  regulation  in  regard 
to  Hafety  appliances  and  other  det'tiils  similar  to  that 
exercised  in  England  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Ita 
decisions  cannot  he  overruled  by  the  Courts.  The  only 
method  of  revision  18  through  the  action  of  the  Governor 
in  council ;  this  provision  was  inserted  to  preserve  tho 
supremacy  of  Parliament  in  railway  matters. 

The  Conservative  party  favours  nationa-liaation  of 
railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones.  It  is  only  of  recent 
years  that  clear-cut  opinions  on  the  question  of  govern^ 
ment  ownePHhip  have  manifeRted  themselves.  When 
the  Intercolonial  Itailway  ivas  built,  the  Liberals  were 
opposed  to  goverttment  ownership;  the  Conservatives 
drifted  into  government  ownerahip  of  this  railway. 
When  the  Canadian  Pacitic  was  chartered,  Sir  John 
Macdonald    favoured  govei'nment^  owuership,   but  gave 
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way  to  the  fears  of  liia  coUoagues.  In  tho  last  ten  years 
the  movement  for  govemnieot  ownership  of  public 
utilities  has  Dbtaiaed  great  favour  in  provincial  and 
in  municipal  circles*  Manitoba  has  purcbasod  the  liiiee 
of  the  Bell  Telephonee  Company  in  that  province;  in 
Alberta  a  aimilur  putitry  ha^  boen  pursued ;  and  Su«- 
katohewan  je  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Saskatcbe- 
wsn  owns  a  coal  mine,  Ontario  a  silver  mine.  In  the 
Nortb-west  there  is  governniBTit  iJiHurauco  of  the  cropa 
against  damages  from  hail.  In  Ontario  especial  impotua 
has  been  given  to  tlie  movement  by  the  desire  of  various 
muuicipalitieH  to  ubtuin  cheap  elective  power  For  manu- 
facturing purposes  from  Niagara  Falls.  The  movement 
for  municipal  ownership  is  partly  due  to  corporation 
abuses,  partly  to  sentiniental  motivev^.  In  1$K)5  a  large 
amount  of  information  favourable  to  goveruinent  owner- 
ship of  telephones  wda  collected  by  a  committ'ee  presided 
over  by  Sir  William  Mulock,  Since  his  retirement  from 
the  Cabinet  there  has  been  no  renewal  of  this  movement. 
Private  ownership  of  railways  ia  so  firmly  established 
as  not  to  be  a  question  of  practical  politics.  Under  the 
dominating  inOueucB  of  Sir  W,  Laurifjr  the  Liberjd 
party  ha^  definitely  decided  for  private  ownership  with 
government  control.  It  is  this  question  which  affords 
the  sharpftst  lino  of  eleavago  between  piirties  in  Ci^nmln; 
and  their  attitude  towards  it  will  have  much  influence 
jn  detenuining  the  forthcoming  general  election. 

S.  J.  McLea2J. 
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r^LADY  LOUISA  STUART. 

1.  Sofne  account  of  John,  Ihike  of  Argyll,  and  his  Fmttil^^ 
By  his  great-nieoe,  I-fl.<ly  Louisa  Stuart.  Printed  far 
private  circulation,     Lnrnion,  ISfiU. 

2.  Gleauirigf*  frfyni  an  old  Portfolio  containing  aoirif  (vmt- 
upovdence  bettveen  Lady  Louisa  Stitart  and  her  fd^tw 
{'arofiTie,  Cawntrst*  of  Portttrlirii/tim.,  and  othrr  frienda 
and  relations  (l718-i8U),  Edited  byMrs  GodfreyClark, 
Three  vole.     PrivateJy  printed.  J895, 

3.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart:  Sf-li^cfiari  front  htrr  Manuscriptiu 
Edited  by  tho  Hon-  Jamea  A,  IlomeH  Edinburgh  ; 
Douglas,  i8ay. 

4.  Letterff  of  Lfuly  Louitta  Stutn-t  to  Mins  Lmtivd  CHnlun. 
Edited  by  the  lion.  James  A,  Home.  Two  8orie«. 
Ediiibar^'h;  Douglaa,  19U!-0ri. 

6.  Tfiv  Life  of  Sh-  IValter  ScotL  By  X  G.  Locklmrt. 
London,  1837. 

0,  The  Letters  and  Work^  of  Lady  Mary  IVorftey  Mtrntarpt- 
Edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord  WbarncHfTe. 
London,  1«37. 

7.  Tfic  Letters  and  Joumale  of  Lady  Mart/  Coke.  Four 
volfl-     Privately  printed.     Edinburgh,  1889. 

And  other  works. 

To  moat  peoplo,  we  fear,  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  is  only  » 
name.  An  occasional  reader  of  Lockhart  may  romooiber 
her  A^  a  oorrospondont  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  may 
even  identify  her  as  a  daughter  of  that  Lord  Bute  who 
was  George  the  Third's  Prime  Miubter.  Only  a  few  are 
awaro  that  she  waa  ouo  of  the  best  of  English  lettar- 
writere,  ecjual  to  her  more  famous  grandmother.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  though  of  h  very  different  type. 
This  scanty  fame  is  largely  due  to  herself,  for  she  had 
an  old-fashioned  gentlowonuLu's  dislike  to  notoriety^  and 
in  hfjr  lifetime  refuued  to  publish  anything  beyond  tba 
most  meagre  specimens  of  her  work.  Uor  relativea 
piously  reepeoted  these  scruples  after  her  death,  and  it  ia 
only  within  the  iost  generation  that  any  of  her  letters 
have  seen  the  light.  Even  now  her  writings  are  not 
easy  to  come  by.  In  her  own  lifetime  ehe  contributed 
the  well-known  "Introductory  Antsc^ilotes'  to  Lord  Whara- 
cli0e  s  edition  of  her  grandmother's  letters.     Her  account 
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of  Jobu,  Uuke  of  Argyll,  and  Liti  family,  whSrh  ciiuLaina 
the  briJliimt  ^ketcb  of  Lady  Maiy  Coko,  was  published 
privately  a  few  years  after  her  death  and  reissued,  aUo 
for  private  ciivuliition.  in  the  1S89  edition  of  the  '  Letters 
and  Journals'  of  Lady  Mary.  Jn  1895  her  kinswommi, 
Mrs  Grodfrey  Clark,  issued  privately  three  voliinies  of  her 
letters,  niainly  to  her  sister,  Ijfidy  Portariington^  and 
varioua  mciabers  of  that  family.  These  letters  cover  the 
period  from  her  childhood  to  the  age  of  fifty'six.  In 
1901  Mr  James  Home  earued  the  gratitude  of  lovers  uf 
good  literature  by  pubij^ihing  a  selectiou  from  her  letters 
to  her  friend,  Uisa  Cliuton;  and  in  1U03  ho  isiiued  a 
second  serje^i.  The  letters  iodndt'd  in  thene  volumes 
begiD  about  the  age  of  sixty  and  extend  to  the  age  of 
Mtventy-five.  Lastly,  there  is  Mr  Homes  small  volume 
of  selections  from  her  miinii scripts,  which  contains  the 
sketch  of  Lady  Mary  Coko  and  i^oiue  uiipubHshed  letters 
to  and  from  Sir  Walter  ScotL 

This  is  a  slender  hasia  on  which  to  found  the  claim  we 
make  for  her,  hut  auy  reader  uf  the  volumeH  will  admit 
that  it  ia  suQicienti  Apart  from  her  natural  gifts,  she 
led  the  kind  ol  life  which  in  itsolf  mokod  for  g-ood  letter- 
writintf.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  she  was  the 
intimate  of  the  whole  fashionable  and  intellectual  society 
of  her  time.  Bom  two  years  after  Quiberon  Bay,  when 
Prince  Charlie  was  Htill  hopeful  of  the  conquest  of 
England,  she  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  opening  of  the 
Gre«t  Exhibition  of  185L  She  brought  down  into  our 
own  time  a  memory  not  merely  of  another  Age,  hut  of 
another  ci^isation.  Ajid  through  it  all  r^he  carried  a 
quiek  sympathy,  a  strong  and  shrewd  undors landing,  a 
candour  to  which  all  cant  was  abhorrent,  aud  a  kind  of 
gracious  old-world  Biioplicily.  To  the  student  of  her 
tune  she  is  important  u.s  a  Tory  Hne  lady  ^vho  was  also  a 
vomac  of  brains.  The  cultivated  world  was  for  the 
moat  part  under  a  Whig  domination,  hut  her  point  of 
rww,  an  befitted  her  fathers  daughter,  was  from  the 
oUier  mda,  the  re%'erse  of  the  medal  of  which  Holland 
HmiflB  was  the  face.  Her  leaining  and  accomplishments 
vroold  have  been  remarkable  at  any  time,  and  they  were 
doubly  notable  in  a  day  when  the  cult  of  'sensibility' 
WBiv  at  ita  height,  and  a  Rue  lady  was  either  a  political 
iniH^rUe  or  a  paragon  of  si  lliuess-     But  indeed  it  is  idle 
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to  t^k  about  hftr "  day/  for  she  lived  through  00  many- 
SkM  carries  ua  from  Lady  Sarah  Lenriox  to  Lb^j 
PaliMrBtoii,  from  Kichardson  to  Thackeray,  from  HorftM 
Walpold  to  Charles  GroviUe,  from  Pope  to  TennyBon. 
from  hoops  and  b*ig-wig9  to  crinolines  aiid  pantaloon* 
There  is  a  type  of  woman  who  is  »]jecialJy  inad© 
UeaveD  for  a  long  lifts,  because  she  hua  the  true  recep' 
mind  which  can  profit,  and  make  the  world  profit,  by 
processes  of  time.  The  lat*i  Ijwly  John  St'olt  wiis  such* 
one,  and  Lady  Louiisa  was  another.  She  saw  a  thousand 
fadh  rise  and  perish,  ideala  ehange,  pretentious  movemetiU 
advance  and  decline;  and  her  experience  only  irideaed 
hot  humanity.  Being  too  wise  for  cyniciam,  she  grew 
rich  in  sympathy. 

The  younger  childn^n  of  the  third  Lord  Bute  and  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Aloutagu  had  a  daO 
childhood;  and  Louisa,  the  youngest*  had  the  dullest  of 
ail.  After  the  five  hohh  came  six  daughters  in  a  row,  four 
of  whom  married  as  aoon  as  they  left  the  schoolroom. 
Lady  Lonsdale,  Lady  Macartney,  Lady  Percy,  Ladj 
AugUHta  Corbet  and  Ludy  Caroline  Dawson  wore  their 
married  names ;  but  only  with  the  last  had  Lady  LoinMi 
much  in  common^  and  to  her  moc^tof  the  early  letters  are 
addrtjbsed.  Lord  Bute  had  retired  from  politico,  em< 
bittiin-J  by  a  treatment  Avhicb,  though  explicable,  whA 
not  wholly  excusable,  and  had  settled  down  at  Luton  le 
botany  and  gardening.  Hi^  wife,  a  woman  of  gre4t 
Hweetnexii  and  strength  of  (Character,  and  almost  the  only 
boiug  in  the  world  with  whom  her  strange  mother  nerer 
quarrelled,  had  fallen  into  ill  health,  and  was  in  the  tint 
■tiige  of  a  malady  which  made  her  an  invalid  for  the  re^L 
of  ber  life. 

l^dy  Louisa's  lonely  girlhood  was  hrightoned^  as  in 
her  grandmother  s  caee.hy  a  precocious  fondness  for  hooks. 
At  tlje  age  of  ten  she  entertained  her  cousin,  Lady  Maij 
Goke,  with  a  French  noTol  she  had  written,  and  produced 
Jikowibo  u  prose  tragedy  called  '  Jugurtha-'  In  her  X'etna 
rau  a  strange  mixture  of  blood-  From  Pierrepoint  and 
Wortley  stock  she  drew  her  love  of  letters  and  her 
intolc^an<^o  of  the  commonplace,  while  the  Campbell 
Mtraiu  in  her  Scots  descant  gave  her  sh  rewdneas,  coramon- 
senne,  and,  as  she  was  pleased  to  think,  a  capacity  for 
wholasumo  wrath.    In  one  of  the  *  portraits,'  which  young 
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ladies  about  1780  used  to  amuse  tbeniBolvea  by  writing, 
she  descriliee  her  girlish  character.  '  Her  heart  is  good, 
her  disposition  nncere,  candid  and  Friendly.  She  has 
much  pridOf  particularly  coDcoming  her  birth  and  family ; 
but,  though  apt  to  swell  with  aatiefaction  at  a  reeolleetion 
of  her  own  dignity,  is  utterly  unable  to  maintain  it  in  a 
proper  manner-  Of  a  tamper  oa^^ily  incensed,  yet  what 
ifi  called  good-humoured,  commonly  in  high  spirits,  and  a 
great  lover  of  mirth/  Like  all  romantic  girlit,  she  lived 
in  a  fanciful  world  of  her  own,  peopled  by  her  favourites 
in  history.  *  Wallace,  Bayard,  Epaminondas,  Scipio  were 
the  characters  I  lived  with  :  ivhence  I  derives]  about  as 
much  relish  for  sober  truth  as  if  I  had  been  solely  used 
to  contemplate  Orondates  or  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
und  inflamed  my  imagination  in  a  higher  degreo.'  Some- 
times her  fancies  flew  to  the  other  extreme,  and  she  had 
cravings  for  a  studious  retirement,  She  would  forswear 
gaiety  and  he  'a  learned  lady.'  Itwfis  all  a  little  ton  like 
her  grandmother  to  be  quite  pleasing  to  her  family. 
They  remembered  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  bad  also 
been  'a  rake  at  reading,'  and  thought  gloomily  of  that 
disastrous  wooing  which  began  over  a  copy  of  ■  Quintus 
Curtius/  But  the  girl  ^was  far  too  wholc**omo  to  be  long 
the  prey  of  fade  ;  and  it  wae  one  of  the  griefs  of  her  later 
life  that  ber  rebitives  coiiM  never  reiiline  that  she  hud 
long  ago  forsworn  the  aPFectation  of  bei  ertprit.  Not  for 
DOtbing  wag  she  half  a  Scotswoman, 

Her  home  was  mainly  at  Luttm,  hut  her  happiest 
days  were  when  the  family  moved  to  Wharncliffe  in 
Yorkshire,  which  Lady  Bute  had  inherited.  The  verj- 
moderate  wildnesn  of  the  ^Cbase'  gratified  her  romantic 
inatincts ;  she  liked  Yorkshire  cleanliness  and  simpUcity 
better  than  tbe  heai'y  spiondours  of  Luton  ;  and  tbe 
north-country  air  was  good  for  her  health.  When  she 
was  twenty-six  she  went  to  Scotland  to  visit  her  endless 
Scottish  relatives,  staying  at  Dalkeith,  Bothwell,  Douglas, 
and  Buchstnan,  visiting  Glasgow  (which  she  thought  little 
of),  and  even  making  an  ei^pedltion  to  Loch  Lomond- 
One  result  was  a  life-long  friendship  with  the  Duchess  of 
Bueeleucb,  the  daughter  find  heiress  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Honlagti,  who  was  deeply  loved  by  the  few  friends  and 
kinsfolk  whom  she  did  not  terrify-  Lady  Louisa  was 
gtUl  under  the  bondage  of  eighteenth-century  taste,  and 
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found  it  neceftsary  to  apologise  for  her  to lo ranee' of  blie 
moors  of  Douj^ld^dale. 

*  Yoix  know  I  cftu  enduTi^  d  black  moTintaiu  witb  more  pfttlemv 
Uaaii  most  people,  so  upon  the  whole  I  do  not  thioJc  the  dtu»- 
tlon  so  dlsajifreeable  ae  it  was  described  to  be,  biit  yoii  must 
read  this  with  allowaaces  for  my  particular  taate/ 

Froui  Loch  TxtTiioiid  she  wrota  to  the  DuehpRH  of  Bue- 
cioach  that  sho  hod  boon  feted  by  tho  neighbours,  &nd 
thought  to  have  I'etiiaii^ed  for  good. 

■  But  alai^ !  all  my  conquesta  prove  married  mpn ;  and,  indeed, 
I  got  into  duch  a  i^crape  by  producing  uu  old  ballad  nitber  iUb- 
Rracofid  to  Kir  John  ye  Grame,  whose  broadsword  I  had  thi 
bouour  of  handling,  and  who  Jived.  an*t  plea^o  your  Grace,  b 
the  year  twulve  hundr<>d  and  something,  that  I  am  not  sun 
if  I  HlundJ  now  stand  any  chance,  were  tha  meati  obsiatrle 
removed/ 

The  viBit  wiku  the  firet  of  many ;  for  to  the  end  of  her  life 
aha  wa^  In  tbe  babit  of  making  long  toiirH  north  of  the 
Tweed,  at  £rst  out  of  a  clnmiiah  duty  to  ber  relativea. 
and  later  out  of  a  roinantic  enthusiasm  for  the  lanil 
whieh  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  made  daseic.  Though  a 
Stuart  boru.  she  was  h  stern  ccitii:  of  8<-otland.  Sho 
detested  Preabytorianism,  und  had  no  love  for  the  re- 
puted uationaf  charaoteristice.  She  disliked  the  aecent 
and  the  manners,  the  towns  (ex<rept  Oalkeith),  tho  inus, 
the  farnihouBBs  and  cottag-es,  and  much  of  the  scenery. 
To  croea  the  Border  into  Cumberland  was  for  her  to 
return  to  civiUsatiou  and  deeeney,  Sentf h  fashions  (sh* 
says)  are  'the  vulgarest  edition  of  English  ones/  Of 
Keldo  she  wrolo.  *  Every  view  of  the  lown  id  charming, 
but  tho  tudde  fort  h  f^coftsais,  that  is  very  nasty  and 
fiJthy>^  On  the  Huhject  of  the  cottages  she  cannot  keep 
her  temper.  *Thc  nastiness  of  the  doors  and  th'o  dung- 
Mils  beside  them,  and  the  filthy  old  witebes  that  come 
out !  And  Uie  girU  with  their  mwty  hair  stre-amlng,  and 
nothing  on  their  hejids  or  feet!"  It  was  very  different 
with  the  north  of  England. 

*  TI107  ai^  pitch  Hoan.  ^nbf  taut  int.  pood  sort  of  peoplei  fN> 
truly  the  hontut  Rn^'ti^h  character,  and  I  like  tha  simple^ 
h<Arty  cuelom  of  their  always  Fpeaking  a  kind,  blunt  word 
to  you  aa  they  pass,  man,  wouiaa  and  child-    ^  Qood  morrow  " 
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OP  •■Goode'ea/"  "Afiaoday,"  '•  A  trold  night,'  always  some- 
thinfT  or  otlioi'  (»o  tbey  uaewl  to  do  in  my  Ijeloved  s|M>fc  in 
Yorkahire),  There  is  something  nf  anoient  manners  io  it; 
one  hujnttu  being  ocknuwled^ng  anuther  with  bonavo- 
lenee^  th&t  Ia  much  more  agreeable  to  mo  than  their  b<)iiig 
reeiiectrul/ 

Her  judg^L'nt  IB  not  to  be  woudored  at,  for  from  the 
lett^^rs  written  od  these  vUits  we  giiesn  tbjLt  tbe  w^riter 
had  a  dreary  titn«.  Bad  roads  and  indifferent  inns  made 
rou^h  trsvoi]in[^  for  a  lone  lady.  The  memborfi  of  the  great 
familif^  w^ith  whom  she  stuyed  seem  to  have  spt^ut  their 
days  talking  about  childbirth  and  poH&iblo  matches ;  and 
tbey  suffered  mucih  from  what  Hor/ioo  Walpole  called  that 
'disagreeable  Christian  commodity,'  county  neighlionrs. 
To  a  young  quick-wiit'ed  woman  it  wau  all  a  little  dulL 
In  later  life  it  waa  different,  for  her  vlanniahncss  Rrow 
to  an  abeorbing  interei^t  in  all  her  kindred ;  her  maturer 
humanity  irinde  her  t.olerant«f  dullness  ;  and  by  tb;it  Lime 
her  friend*  8ir  Walter,  bod  caat  a  spell  for  her  over  the 
dirtiest  claohan  of  the  north- 

Tt  t^y^  much  for  the  bliriduess  of  man  that  Lady 
LonUa  never  married,  for  no  woman  was  ever  leas  of  a 
bom  spmster.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  asking  ; 
but  tbe  lover  of  her  ^outh  failed  her,  and  she  had  no 
taste  for  his  succeasorH,  That  lover  was  Colonel  William 
Medowa,  her  coueiu  on  the  Pierrepoint  aido,  a  youDf^r 
Hon,  and  no  mat^^h  fur  Lor<l  BuLe'>4  daugbt^^r.  80  thought 
Lord  Bute  at  any  rate  ;  and  the  aoldier  sighed  and  ohi?yed. 
Ho  married  a  Miss  Hanierton,  booame  a  general,  and 
Governor  of  Madra-i,  and  died  iti  1S13. 

Other  lovers  followed  on  the  defection  of  Colonel 
Medows,  When  Lady  Louisa  was  thirty-four,  the  great 
Henry  Dondae,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  the  friend  of 
Fitt>  and  the  virtual  ruJer  of  Scotland,  ca»t  a  favouring 
eye  on  her,  and  would  have  proposed  with  a  little  en- 
couragement- Lady  Louisa  thought  him  *  handsome  and 
gallttnl,'  but.  feared  a  widower  with  daughters,  ■  the  fitther 
of  those  great  women ' ;  and,  as  the  suitor  waa  shy,  he 
wad  floon  diflcouraged.  Then  eatne  Mr  Villiers,  Lord 
Ciareodon*[*  brother,  whose  proj^pectA  the  Itidy  diHCu^^ses 
in  the  tone  of  a  family  lawyer.  Fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
jhe  decided,  was  not  enough  for  tbe  people  who  had 
to  live  in  Loudon   and   wear  fine  clothes;    and   it  was 
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imprudent  to  speculate  on  tbe  ohancee  of  Lord  Clareii- 
doH^H    never    mBrrytng  ftiid    Mr   Pitt   always   continuil 
Minister.     The  -whole  affair  made  her  raolancholy- 

*  These  empressemenU '  (she  wrote]  '  somehow  put  me  in  loind 
of  old  days,  and  I  oould  not  help  thinl^ing  how  differently  I 
should  have  felt  ou  receiTinp  the  same  attention  some  years 
ago  from  another  m&n,  and  how  imlikel)'  I  wa-s  ever  to 
be  hiippy,  ete.— reHw^tioiis  not  favourable  to  luatriraony, 
Indeedt  to  anybody  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  like  hmrtily, 
mivrryine  in  told  blood  for  esLeein  and  good  opinion,  and 
GonveniGnce,  and  anything  else  prudent  people  embeJUtih 
indifTerence  witli,  must  be  an  uncomfortable  prospect.' 


■ 


Tn  hpr  lettorg  from  the  age  of  twent.y-elght  onwards, 
she  talks  of  herself  afi  a  conGrmed  old  mftid,  but  she 
rt-fusee  to  itidulgo  in  any  of  the  cuetoinary  philippics 
iigainst  mnrriajfe.  Rash  resolutions,  she  declared,  were 
tempting  the  Devil;  aud  she  was  resolved  never  to  put 
marriage  out  of  her  power,  although  nhe  should  Uvo  to 
t)e  fourHci>re.  She  had  far  toa  mueh  ^od  sense  to  hflvc 
Hour  grapes  cried  against  her ;  aud  it  is  obvious  that  to 
BO  warm  and  human  a  soul  her  6]np:lones5  was  no  sourco 
of  pride.  The  suit  of  Mr  Villi  era  might  have  prospered 
more  if  that  gentleman  had  not  begun  by  pointing  out 
delicately  how  few  were  the  chances  left  to  hor,  and  what 
f.nnui  attendt?d  an  old  maid's  life.  She  lavished  the 
wealth  of  heir  affection  on  nephews  and  uiecES  and 
cousins  and  a  host  of  friends ;  but  at  heart  sho  is  always 
iionficiouij  of  being  alone*  It  was  not  her  character  to  be 
intimat4?  wth  the  world  ;  but  there  are  two  paHsuges  In 
the  letters  to  Miss  Clinton  in  which  for  a  moment 
catch  a  glimpse  of  this  solf -contained  lady's  aouL 

'The  truth  is,  woman  has  a  natural  dependence  on  man 
which  she  can  never  quite  shake  off.  I  believe  (in  earnest 
beUeveJ  it  part  of  the  curse  originally  laid  on  Eve,  "'Thy 
desire  ehall  be  to  thy  hnnband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee,"* 
which  she  can  by  no  meare  elude  by  taking  no  husband,  op 
keeping  her  heart  free  from  a  tyrannous  passionJ  Aud  in 
her  seventieth  year  ehe  wrote  t  '  The  truth  is,  it  seems  a  very 
fine  thing  to  be  uttt^rly  independent,  but  God  Almighty  made 
no  woman  to  be  bo  ;  and  those  who  are  not  under  a  husband's 
conti"ol  must  eubmit  U)  the  control  c:f  almost  every  one  else.' 

Lord  Bute  died  in  1792,  having  two  years  previoiii 
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fallen  thirty  feet  over  a  rock  at  HighcliEFo-  In  1701  his 
wife  fallowed  him  to  the  grave.  Till  her  parents'  death 
Lady  Louisa  played  Lhe  dutiful  part  of  tiie  unmarried 
daughter,  nursing  her  mother,  and  doing  much  to  cheer 
the  InnelinesH  of  the  ex-Prime  MirieterB  last  yeare.  She 
ftlw^ayji  r^'garded  her  fjither  as  having  been  eacriflced  to 
party  spite,  and  was  never  tired  of  repeating  what  John 
Wilkee  once  said  to  Lord  Sheffield :  '  I  hod  no  dislike  to 
him  as  a  man,  ntn\  1  thought  farm  a  good  Minkter,  but  it 
was  my  game  to  attack  and  abuse  hitn.'  It  ehocked  her 
honest  soul  to  think  that  ao  much  ^Id  invective  and 
high  moral  condemnatton  could  be  lavished  on  a  mere 
game  of  'ins'  and  'outs';  and  we  eau  understand  her 
deep  distrust  of  Whig  profeasione.  In  these  yoare  abe 
was  still  regarded  by  her  family  as  marriageable,  and 
went  t1iit:>ugh  the  Jutien  of  nofriaty  with  the  beHt  face  she 
oould  muster*  The  lottere  at  this  period  are  mainly  to 
her  sister,  I^ady  Portarlington  ;  and  that  excellent  house- 
wife was  not  the  kind  nf  correspondent  to  whom  she 
could  show  her  naturnl  livoHneas,  It  is  only  now  and 
then,  in  the  midst  of  a  budget  of  family  gossip,  that  the 
true  E^ady  Louisa  appears.  In  her  day  the  '  season  '  ended 
earlier  than  now,  but  by  the  middle  of  June  she  waa 
restive  and  sighing  for  country  air.  In  1787  we  have  a 
gliniiwe  of  thf3  engaging  ways  of  the  Priuce  of  Wh^Ihs  at 
Lady  Hopetoun's. 

'Lrf^l  at  t^'ojve  o'clock  in  rreled  H.R.H..  pale  aa  tiehofl,  with 
g^juwd  eyes  net  in  liis  bpad,  and  in  short  s,]niost  Fitnpified. 
The  Dutcbeas  of  Ciunborland  tnado  him  sit  do^'u  by  her  and 
kept  him  tolerftbl^''  peaceable  till  they  went  down  to  supper ; 
but  then  he  talked  hiuLmjlf  into epiritta, set  all  in  motion  again 
with  the  Oflditiou  of  a  bottle  and  a  bS'lf  of  champa^nie,  and 
wb«^  ^€  went  to  supper  (for  nil  t^ould  not  aup  at  a  time)  be 
was  mo^  gloriously  drunk  and  riotous  indeed.  He  posted 
himself  in  the  doorway,  to  the  terror  of  everybody  that  went 
by,  flung  hif  arms  round  the  Dutohess  of  AncAster's  neek, 
nni]  kissed  her  with  a  g^reat  smat^Ji^  threatened  to  ptdt  Lut'd 
Oalloway's  wig  off  and  kooek  out  liis  false  teeth,  and  played 
all  the  pranks  of  Si  drunken  man  upon  the  stage^  till  some  of 
his  companions  called  for  hie  carriage  and  almost  forced  him 
awBy.' 

She  used  to  go  and  sit  with  Lord  MansBeld,  then 
well  over  eighty,  and  found  him  far  more  entertaining 
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than   the   wita-      She  met  eminent    cler^yraen *^oo4J 

I  believe,  but  Hoavon  knows,  far  from  reasonable'; 
lawyers  and  politiciane  told  her  the  gX"&33p  of  their  pro- 
feseion;  and  she  did  not  disdain  evon  literary  ladiea. 
Fanny  Buraey  met  her  once  at  Mrs  Relany's,  and  wrt>fe 
in  her  diary  that  Lady  Mary  Worticy  Montagu"**  wit  had 
heen  inhc^Hted  hy  her  granddaughter.  'She  ib  fer  from 
handsoine,  hut  proves  haw  well  benuty  may  be  occAsicti- 
ally  mbsed,  when  understanding  and  viv?icity  unite  to 
flU  her  plaee,'  Vivmrity  was,  indood,  what  all  obseners 
noted  in  Lady  Louisa,  thouj^h  »omt«  called  it  'arehncRs.' 
and  Bome  *  wit/  The  conversation  chji  have  been  of  no 
ordinary  merit  which  kept  Mrs  Delany  and  Misfi  Burncy 
*  attending  like  a  graTJfi(*i3  audieuco  of  a  publ?c  plaee.' 

The  death  of  her  mother  left  Lady  Tjouii^  free  to 
order  her  life  as  she  pleased.  She  was  now  thirty-Bevcn. 
comfort-ably  off^  with  good  health  and  a  host  of  friendA. 
8he  tu*>k  a  honsp  in  Gluucester  Place,  off  PortniitD  Si^oarc, 
which  in  1711i  was  regarded  as  a  remote  suburb.  One  of 
her  first  acta  wati  to  settle  a  legacy  she  received  on  X^ady 
PurturlingtonV  yniingpr  children  t  and  to  the  end  of  Iigt 
life  she  played  to  her  young  relatives  the  port  of  the  kiud 
godmother  of  fairy-tales.  She  eould  now  travel  at  will 
and  fiurrout^d  herself  with  her  own  circle  independent  of 
faniity  claims.  She  acxrepted  hor  spiusterliotKl  as  a  faot, 
and  thought  that  hor  stage  of  life  permitted  her  to  give 
rein  to  her  prejudices.  In  <)ueBtionH  of  fashion 
manners  she  soon  became  Maudatrix  teiopuria  aeti/ 
find  her  lamenting  that  young  men  were  not  'taught 
dance  and  fence  and  inaiie  a  little  like  gentlemen/ 
that  powder  had  gone  out  of  ubo.  '  I  cannot  regret  that 
Buonaparte,  who  seems  to  lie  tfae  moat  magnificent  aa  well 
as  the  most  abaoluto  Prince  since  Louis  tjuatorze,  insists 
upon  full  dreaa  and  swords  in  hia  presence/  The  wo 
fare  little  better. 

'The  crowd  itftolf  was  gny  and  pretty,  and  those  who  1»^ 
real  bcsauty  Jvre  wondcirfully  distingidyhed  by  the  pj 
di«MH.  I  fear  one  miii^t  add  thonu  who  have  re&l  youi 
for  if  you  did  see  the  old  brown  fiLces  in  black  wi^^I 
y«Uow  nocks  uot  forth  to  view  1  and  the  transparent  dreases 
thn-t  leave  you  ceitain  there  is  no  cheuiiso  beneath  1  Tho 
fcfdnlt  of  the  reigning  fagblon^  when  oarrieJ  to  its  nstrecip, 
*ven  for  the  yonngeat  and  hAndaomost,  is,  to  eay  the  truth. 
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iruUr^try.  Nottliixt  it  show»  so  mtti-li  more  ihftti  peoplshAve 
done  at  m&ay  othor  tbue^,  but  that  it  both  show^  and  oovere 
in  A  <«rtaiti  w»j",  very  much  anhwcnni:  certain  rl<MoniitioiiA 
our  precious  neiphlxjurs  the  FroDL-h  used  to  give  in  thoir 
in^itriirtive  nnvela-  .  .  ,  And  in  n  hif^h  wind  !  Men'ti  clothes 
outright  would  he  uiodesty  in  ('ompiirisonH  Doo't  imaKine 
in«  an  old  mrud  growling  i^t  the  young  peoplEi,  for  tu^ime  nf  the 
most  remarkable  ^tatueti  in  wet  drapery  nro  very  fully  niif 
coDt^mpomrifl^  At  least-' 

Like  many  clover  women,  she  was  a  stern  critic  of  her 
sex.  The  vapidity  of  hor  sietor,  Lady  Lone^dalo^  woanod 
her ;  and  she  did  Dot  like  the  women  of  ber  brother.  Lord 
Bute's,  fttinily-  It  is  to  her  thnt  we  owe  Uie  hnrd  sftying 
of  a  certain  lady  thut  *  the  bloom  of  her  u^^Iiocsa  wiia 
wearing  off,'  On  the  other  hand,  her  greatest  friends 
were  wnnn;n — Tjidy  Ailesbiiry,  while  she  lived,  and  after- 
w^arde  Mies  Clinton.  The  forin<7r,  a  sister  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  is  a  correspondent  of  whose  letters 
we  would  ptftdly  have  more-  She  was  a  lady  of  advanced 
opinions,  deploring  *  those  enormous  farms  which  crush 
the  poor  and  make  upstart  ignorant  farmers  inia^ne 
theniHelves  gentlemen,'  and  lamenting  Mr  Fox^s  death  as 
a  Dational  loss.  Bub  she,  too,  sighed  for  old  days,  and, 
like  Lady  Louisa,  feared  that  the  ^  liasel  Age  of  Folly ' 
had  dawned-  An  invalid  and  always  in  pain,  her  letters 
have  a  gaiety  and  a  whimeicality  and  a  shiewdoeas  whiuL 
make  them  delightful  reading*  No  two  friends  were 
ever  more  completely  in  accord.  When  she  died,  early 
in  lftl3,  Prlncesa  Charlotte  wrot.<*  to  Tjidy  T^ouisa  a  letter 
which  shows  the  impression  that  J^^ady  Ailcsburys  un- 
earthly patience  and  charity  had  made  even  upon  those 
whfj  knew  ber  tittle.  'She  would  have  desei'ved  every 
*^arthly  blessing;  but,  not  meeting  them  on  earth,  I  am 
e4>tivine^  th«  Almighty  shoFtened  her  life  that  she  might 
the  sooner  enjoy  peace  and  happiness.* 

Though  Lady  Louiaa'a  warmest  frii^nds  were  women, 
*ihe  had  nono  of  th©  ruprit  ^f(^  Ne.ic  which  diPlinguiehed 
the  bluestockings.  She  was  far  too  HejLr-sighted  nnd 
had  too  uneasy  a  sense  of  humour  to  be  happy  at  Mrs 
Thrale'a  or  MrH  Montagu's  port^intoue  levees  of  women. 
Of  the  latter  she  has  left  an  amusing  picture. 

*  Rverything  in  that  houpe,  as  if  under  a  spell,  was  euro  to  form 
itself  into  a  circle  or  seniicircle-     1  once  sow  this  produce 
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n.  lrnIicrous  seen©.  Mrs  MoTitn^ii  baving  invitecj  <u  to 
e;irTy  ]7arty>  we  went  nt  tlie  hour  iLpi>ointed  ami  took  our 
Btationti  m  a  T&at  half-moon,  oonfitsting  of  about  tvreaty  or 
tWflnty-flTo  women,  wlmra,  plw^d  tietwe^i  tveo  gr^Tie  Akm 
unknown  to  too,  I  eorto,  hiding  yawns  with  my  f&o,  aimI 
nonil<^nnK  ft*  tho  unwoutfHl  ^ecliiMon  of  Ih©  Baperior  box. 
At  lon^h  n  dorM'  o|)cined  Ix^hind  ns,  and  &  body  of  etiuiMot 
jjMrwmft^fef*— the  chiinr*^] Irtr.  I  tliink,  a,\iti  a  bishop  or  twtt 
arniHi^  thcni  -tllod  in  From  tho  dinJni^-room.  They  lookod 
wiHtfutly  cjvor  imr  tiliimldurH  aL  a  good  fire,  which  the  h&rn*r 
wo  pre^ontctl  \oft  thom  no  means  of  approaching ;  tbeo 
iJniwing  dmin<  fii)n]  Uin  wnll,  lJt^at4^1  thetn^^elvea  around  us 
in  an  outor  crcHctint*  silent  and  soleoin  Bts  our  own/ 

61)0  travolled  widely  in  these  years,  sometimes  in  her 
beloved  north  of  England  and  much  in  iScotl&nd.  Her 
plensftntoat  dnye  were  spent  in  the  Lake  country,  where 
nhc  met  hy  chunco  Mr  Morritt  of  Rokohy  and  exchanp^d 
ven4<:K  wit.h  him  nn  ii  l^p-dog.  It  wae  through  Ls^y 
Ijouina  that  Mr  Morritt  first  met  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  th^ 
friondnhip  wns  begun  which  reaultod  in  the  poem  of 
■  Uok€*hy.'  Bnt,  if  friendrt  werp  n.  delight,  conntry  neigb- 
houra  wore  a  curse.  The  fricnda  of  her  friends  poured  in 
to  tea  and  dinner  and  regaled  the  uohappy  lady  witii 
antique  London  gossip,  sadly  marred  in  the  tranf^it. 

'  Tliey  take  thjn  sort  of  stuff'  f^he  writen)  '  out  of  scandalous 
nuigaidnoH  whose  writers  look  in  the  Peerage  boot  by  chancv 
for  nanic«  to  put  to  nny  hi?<tory  thoy  comiKi^e.  Then  aonie 
fool  reads  it  at  a  distance  and  flays,  "I  wonder  if  thi«  i» 
trueP"  and  then  the  person  tliey  say  that  to  goc«  away 
and  eaya,  "I  beard  It/'  and  the  next,  "baa  it  from  good 
authority."  ' 

la  this  tale  of  the  genenis  of  scandal  wholly  untrue  to- 
day ?  Sometiniea  her  visit*  were  enlivened  with  odd 
nieetingn.  She  once  found  '  Monk '  Lewis  at  Bothwelli 
and  thought  him '  much  the  greatest  puppy  I  ever  beheld 
off  the  slag*'/  The  '  little  beast,'  however,  amused  her, 
and  ehe  ended  with  a  sort  of  liking  for  him  ;  at  any  rate 
he  was  not  a  country  ni^ighbour-  She  laments  that  the 
women  shnweil  their  deteatation  of  him  so  openly.     *Men 

nnedoesnot  lifce.*she  common  tB  with  line  worldly  wisdom, 
'fjin  hurt  one  with  men  one  does  like."  At  Bothwell 
thoy  read  Eichardson  aloud  In  the  evenings;  but  even  in 
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1802  'Sir  Charles  Graudison'  wrb  &  little  known  book,  as 
much  out  of  fashion  as  Madame  de  Scud^ry. 

*HoweTer,  tliough  we  eomotiuies  uet  into  Gta  of  Uu^hiiiK  at 
the  coacheH  and  six,  and  low  bowg,  and  handing  ladies  about 
the  rooEn*  yet  I  pert^eive  a  difTereuee  between  it  and  tbe 
oomnion  novels  one  now  m<tet9  with,  Like  that  between  roa^t 
beef  aud  whipped  Hyllabub.' 

The  longest  expedition  ehe  made  was  a  Highland 
tour  which  ended  at  loveruray.  She  udmirod  the  scenery 
inuneneely  and  was  delighted  with  a  house  a  little  in  tho 
Cattle  Rjujk-rent  fttyle.  To  one  aeouatomed  to  an  orderly 
EDgllsh  household  it  whr  piquant  to  be  in  a  place  where 
no  one  answered  hells,  and  the  eldest  son  had  to  rmtkc 
periodic  incuraiona  into  the  kitchen  to  look  B.fter  tho 
dinner.  It  was  durin^r  nne  of  the  Dalkeith  visits  that 
she  first  met  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  then  known  only 
as  the  author  of  ^  The  Lny-'  They  made  friends  at  once ; 
and  one  of  Sir  Walter's  letters  describe**  her  na  *  uniting 
what  are  rarely  found  together^a  porfectftact,  such  as 
few  even  of  the  higher  clasaes  attain,  M'ith  an  uncomiuon 
portion  ai  that  rare  tjuMlity  which  is  mlled  genius/  In 
the  correspondence  which  was  begun  between  them,  Lady 
Louiaa  criticises  the  poems  he  submits  to  her  with  great 
fmnkuesR,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  eicellent  good 
sende.  She  tfikes  Mm  to  tnsk  for  *  fagging  for  the  book- 
sellers '  \  and  ho  pleads  his  poverty  and  lack  of  proepeeta 
at  the  Bar.  He  resolves  to  give  up  poetry,  and  then 
repents,  and  shawH  Laily  Louisa,  at  BuchanuUt  tho  begin- 
ning of  *The  Lady  of  the  Lake/  8be  ^nds  bim  letters 
in  rhyme,  and  a  baUad  on  the  subject  of  ■  Mnckle-mou'd 
Meg,'  which  laid  the  foundation  uf  a  report  that  she  waa 
publiahin^  a  book  of  verees  in  Bdinburgh,  Till  his  death. 
Sir  WalU'p  Scott  was  one  of  her  closest  friends,  and  the 
object  of  her  wnrnieht  udmiration.  At  last  &he  had 
found  a  man  of  genius  who  was  neither  fool  nor  lout. 
Hifl  high  spii-it,  his  chivalry,  his  conseryatiem  appealed 
to  one  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  stricter  tradition 
of  gentihty  than  was  fashionable  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century;  tind  his  clean  antiseptic  manliness  and  humuur 
deligfated  a  lady  who  ivas  not  tolerant  of  pose  or  senti- 
ment. Let  it  be  added  that  in  her  character  was  an 
insatiable  love  of  romance,  which  found  satisfaction  in 
the  greatest  of  all  romancers. 
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The  letters  in    the  'Old  Portfolio'  briug  qa  to  W^ 
aucl  the  &ge  of  55.     The  lettem  to  Misa  Clinton  begtnxt 
tbe  age  of  (10,  juid  earr/  iih  oo  for  fourt^ft^n  yeara>     Tbrj 
contam  by  far  tho  best  of  Lady  Louisa's  c^rreepondonce : 
for,  n^th  a  friend  who  did  not  care  for  family  gossip,  stw 
WAM  free  to  talk  of  the  r^al  int«re»tj4  of  her  life.    TIm 
two  volumes  have  been  piEbli^ht^tj,  and  are  arailable  to 
ftDy  reader^  so  we  will  eontout  ourselves  ^th  a  very  few 
quotations.      The  chief    note   of    theae   letters  >■  dmr 
profound  humanity.     Eler  humour  is  as  keen,  aa  ever,  but 
Bcarcely  a  prejudice  remains.    8he  finds  her  romance,  not 
in  booka,  but  in  the  liunuui  comedy  around  her,     *  Pray, 
w^hy,'  she  ask^.  'are  human    beings,  human  chanMrtcrv, 
leas  worth  your  attention  ?    The  very  coaDt«na&c«s  of 
the  foot-passenger?!  one  observes  \n  the  sirw?t  have  wnoe- 
thing  in  theui  a^  good  to  watch  afi  pictures  in  the  fira* 
6he  had  all  the  zest  of  youth.     '  Write  to  mo  of  jouTMilft 
of  Lucy,  of  bceehwoode  and  glens,  and  dingles  and  magic 
poles,    and    country    eDtertaiumenta.'      The    Nuo^am 
harvest-home  makes   her  cry,  and,  in  a  passage  whi^ii 
would   have  doligbt^   Borrow,  6he  grows  entbueiasiic 
about  borve-races;  ^the^fe  beautiful  spectacles,  srhat  with 
tha  concourse  of  people,  the  gayety  and  busUa,  and  thi 
eagerness  of  the  country  fellows.'     We  may  still  find  a 
trace  of  acid  in  her  cumments  on  Society.     She  could 
not  accept  the  cant  which  oils  the  wheels  of  the  social 
machine,  for,  admiring  the  beet  mo^t  generously,  ebe  was 
jinpati^nt  when  the  w^uud^rate  maaqueraded  in  its  dnw«. 
Having   be«n  the   friend  of  Lady  Ailesbury.  ahe  had  a 
tavecv  standard  for  her  ee^c — at  least  for  tha  well-brod 
part  of  iu     A    'good  sort  of  woman'  she  define  aa*a 
good  woman  of  a  bad  sort.' 

Bbe  utterly  disbelieved  in  Queen  Carolines  (Aaaa; 
'awry thing  pecoliarly  prulligfite  rallies  ar»und  her.* 
Perhaps  that  much  die*puted  bu:-ine?ts  ha:?^  never  beao 
b«9tter  eammed  up  than  by  a  Quaker  whom  I^dy  Louiaa 
quotes : '  Why.  friend,  if  thou  wilt  know  it,  I  think  she  is 
gr>od  enjjtigh  for  thy  King,  but  not  good  enough  for  thy 
Queen/  At  the  s^ioe  time  Bhe  w^as  prepared  to  admit 
that  a  tenderness  for  the  Queen's  wron^  was  a  si^  of 
IpfKid  feeling  in  '  the  lower  (Le.  the  ignorant)  ranks.'  Qha 
divjjknl  *fenaale  fooU,'  b]ueato<; kings,  vroridiy  wosnea 
('  who  have  set  out  with   bemg  romanltc  and  enttrsht 
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OTorcome  the  propensity ')«  and  ilomineoting  women 
('  who  deliver  upiniaDH  without  appeal  ib  the  voire  of  a 
pea-hen  ').  Thi»  lat^L  remark  wa«  obviously  aimed  at  the 
firi»t  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley.  of  whom  she  aaya  truly 
that  her  manner  had  become  almost  unbearable  £rom 
never  htLviug  received  any  of  that  unpalatnble  medicine, 
contnidiction.  Of  AmericanB  she  waa  cousistontly  ii- 
toleraut.  'There  may  be  woi-ee  and  'wickeder  people 
under  the  sun,  but  non»  sa  radieally  disagreeahle.'  Yet 
this  tTigh-Tory  lady  was  id  toleration  far  iu  ad^'ance  of 
her  Age.  She  liked  good  '  ^hop'  and  hated  smart  uhatter, 
■I  like'  (shu  writes)  nhe  conversatiount  of  professional 
people  (I  am  afraid  I  except  that  of  artist-ii)  ...  It  19 
pieatiant  to  bear  what  fion^iblo  men  tiuy  on  a  subject  tbey 
thoroughly  undt^rHULud.'  Take  this  tou  on  vulgarity.  '  I 
can  ima^ne  ber  being  called  vulgar,  but  I  never  knew 
any  person  really  bo  who  was  quite  natural  and  without 
preti'Dsions,  especially  if  the  fmid  ttu  cartmthre  was  such 
as  I  describe  it,  the  milk  of  Ikunian  nature  abounding. 
The  vulgarity  I  hate  ia  thot  of  the  mind,  always  linked 
with  soEuething  the  reverse  of  true  good  nature/  There 
is  one  passage  on  true  and  false  vanity  which  shows  at 
once  her  penetration  and  her  broad  humanity. 

'When  people  are  vaiu  of  some  trifle  not  part  of  their 
mnevwe^  it  is  n  foible,  an  excreacetice,  a  weak  side ;  you  m&y 
Idiixb  at  it.  Silly  people  triumph  over  it,  as  brining  titem 
down  to  their  own  level,  but  ai-a  mistaken*  for  it  does  not 
filuk  the  character.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  more  of  theee 
foibles  th&D  anytiody,  was  v&in  of  her  beauty,  of  her  feminine 
8rf:-<M>mplishiDeDts,  etc.,  but  the  solid  ^tuff  of  her  cbaiucter 
stood  c^uite  Apnrt.  She  wtis  not  vaiu  of  lier  talents  for 
bttdinesa  and  governuteiit,  Sir  Robert  Wttlpole,agreat,  coarev. 
vulvar  man,  was  vain  of  \x\a  galuutry  aiiiou^  Che  ladies,  nnd 
WK9  liiughed  at  according^Jy  ;  he  had  no  vanity,  ao  pretensions 
about  managing  the  House  of  Commons  and  guiding  the  state 
for  twenty  ycnrs.  Dunning  (Lor<l  A^bburton),  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  my  Qvnx  day,  and  eminently  ngly,  thouj^ht  all 
women  in  love  with  him,  but  had  not  the  leaat  stif-cuuccit 
respecting  his  auccees  at  tho  bar.  Some  people  of  dis- 
Un^uiaht'd  balentti  have  been  vain  of  those  very  takuts.  and 
ill9Q  it  i^it  lowered  tlieir  characters  ;  vucity  has  become  the 
Bawnce  uf  it  and  you  caonoL  call  them  high-minded' 

111  these  later  letters  we  hear  chiedy  uf  polities  and 
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books — bho  two  vaaln  intereata  of  her  maturer  ^ears.  She 
deoiei  that  she  ever  waa  'a  fotnale  polidciaD,  even  nh«n 
I  became  tin  old  inald,  t.hougb  the  two  churacUs^^i  ure  u 
congenial  a»  tboao  of  barbor  and  newsmonger/  She  was 
nover  a  political  ifitrigatile,  but  ttho  had  Jilways  a  healtlljr 
intereat  in  l'1i»  public  lifu  of  ber  day^.  Tbe  t^ecret  of  hot 
uncomprumieing  Torj^ani  may  be  takeu  as  a  dislike  of  tiie 
Whigs.  Here  was  a  lady,  cultiTated  and  truly  liberal  in 
spirit,  who  would  oppose  eheap  education,  padiamenbiry 
I'oform.  even  tbc  cautious  Liboralisni  of  Canning,  with  a 
[mauioDHto  conviotion.  It  ifl  but  iinotb^r  in^^tance  of  how 
far  H.  politifal  preed  may  be  from  reprosi^nting  the  char- 
acter of  its  holder  in  a  country  where  a  thousand  vague 
traditions  of  birth  and  upbringing  rather  than  conscious 
reiLHoning  tf^nd  to  fix  our  party  bibel^.  She  was  too 
critical  for  vague  enthusiasms.     'I  do  hate*  (she  wrote^ 

*  marches  of  agca  and  all  that  vile  slang/  Her  full  cou- 
tempt  wa.s  resLTved  for  the  cheap  illumination  of  whidi 
Broughtiui  wa^  the  capering  high  pnest.  It  se«mod  to 
hor  to  moan  the  casting  overboard  of  old  hunestprejodicca 
to  accept  newer  and  more  ridiculous  one»4. 

•  Most  people  in  thia  eulit^htened  a^*  are  exactly  in  this  pre- 
dir&ueut  i  they  an^  wl^er  thau  ta  dixy^d  hobgoblins  b^cau&« 
thay  have  &lways  beai\]  such  a  fejir  t'AElcMl  silly;  but  kneji 
tLf  wv)r«l  itut  of  laJ^fLt,  nud  como  to  tiiem  with  a  grave  faca 
and  All  ftlisunlity  Hfty  Uiiies  gnisser  thnn  the  Welsh  fairy 
that  pkuchiHl  I'^nUt^Lff,  and  you  will  find  no  resi^tauce/ 

She  disliked  change  because  abe  loved  things  as  she 
had  always  known  them. 

•Yon  know*  <abc  wrriie)  'I  ivas  Pntirely  nmitpr  about  the 
Catholic  4|Ut*eUunk  and  now  it  hm&  hc«n  carried  cannot  per- 
«ia|w  that  it  lias  done  us  any  harm  or  Ireland  any  good. 
But ,  .  ,  it  has  epinlciJ  up  otheT  popalar  cries  for  a  rtf^Jrm 
which  wouM  utterly  tihan^  our  cou^dniHoo,  for  the  aboli< 
tlott  of  ftfeWTTi  which  woold  aanihiUtc  our  W^^t  Indian 
Mittdi,  aikd  niak^  Janaica  MtoUker  Uaiii.  and— for  Uney  ar« 
tet  tr**'"^  to  that  — ft>r  tho  0¥«rtfcrow  of  a  National  Church 
ia  Inllftlkn  of  Ur  Adnan«'s  bamiie  F^vnc^* 

$h«  hoDoura  Mr  Burguyu«  Cor  'boldly  fltAnding  forward 
»fpuiul  iba  «do««UoAi  vtmjom^  Wcrnase  ^w  finds  that 
^dotlBqttMiry  wtU  inerfBtt  with  what  w  Tttlgarty  calJod 
tte  aHmh  oC  laflhrf '    Ova  groond  for  this  d^like  u  a 
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contempt  for  fiue  profenaions,  which  ^nded  m  poor  per- 
formaucQ.  In  Wales  abo  found  a  bishop  who  *  waa  liberal, 
proposed  to  equalise  the  sees,  ui^ued  Against  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  Church*  audi,  heing  enragt^d  aguini^t  not 
getting  the  highoat  profcrnif>ikt  bimsolf,  cover  dreamed  of 
troubling  hid  head  about,  liie  poor  paltry  dioceso.  The 
iUibt^ral  yrcjudiced  hiihop9  Gome  mid  reside/  It  was  the 
Whigclaim  to  a  muuopaly  of  tbc  virtues  whieh  vesed  her 
dout.  Like  Mr  Labout^here,  i^he  had  no  special  objection 
to  a  statesuiaii  with  ivarda  up  Lih  sleeve,  providttd  ha  did 
not  assert  that  the  Almighty  hod  put  them  there.  Hhe 
disliked  Cobbett,  Jot^eph  Hume,  and  Brougham— the  laet- 
Damed  intem^ely.  '  It  is  a  greAt  intHfortube  to  be  a  puppy 
bora  and  bred,  or  rather  to  be  born  a  pappy  and  bred  a 
reviewer/  She  suspected  Lord  Durham  and  diatrusUtd 
Canning;  and  to  ht?r  Chiirlea  Jamew  Fax  was  only  a 
gentleoiau  who  spent  his  youth  in  ruining  hia  friende, 
and  hia  maturer  years  in  attempting  to  ruin  hia  country. 

■  As  I  am  what  I  suppose  Lady  Gbnrlotte  would  oflll  a  Tory. 
wiahinic  the  conatitutioti  to  remain  what  it  ia,  without  zlu 
orerthrow  of  the  Church  or  reform  (i,e.  demolition;  of  Pariia- 
mentk  I  catmot  but  regret  wd  should  be  !□  the  bauila  of  a 
Ub^ral  inimster  (Caoniug),  who,  I  am  eouTiDoed,  would  htive 
no  more  objectitm  in  iioiut  of  principle  to  audi  measured  than 
If  be  had  never  seeu  his  own  Auti-Jaoobin.  Who  will  or  c&n 
hon^ftly  aay  tbey  believe  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Eldon  do 
not  oppose  such  tbiugs  upou  principle  bec&uae  they  think  tbera 
pvmleioufi?  You  m&y  observe  nobody  does  nay  it,  not  the 
most  abujjivo  writers  ;  they  are  higoU  and  oldfooia,  and  men 
ot  niMrrvxt'  rftiiui^  uud  t^oittratttxi  views;  that  ia  the  key  [t  is 
played  in.  Oti  the  other  eidis  whom  wilt  you  lind  able  to  set 
liis  face  to  this  a.ssertiou,  '*  Brougham,  etc.,  are  jM>rfectly 
koneet  men  j  they  may  bo  wrong  or  too  violent,  but  they 
vlah  only  the  public  good?"     Not  a  eiingle  soul/ 

We  fear  that,  with  her,  '  Whig '  became  a  synonym 
for  misconduct.  When  aho  bears  of  a  gentleman  who 
Meandaloualy  abu^^ed  Sir  Walter  Scott's  hospitality  she 
findx  it  'a  behaviour  I  have  Leai'd  of  in  jealouH  Whigs, 
who  would  bluatcr  outrageously  against  the  Kiiig'4  tree- 
peanDg  on  the  premises  of  any  free-born  cobbler/  8he 
is  nevepr  tired  of  attAckiog  Whig  pbu^e-hunting  und  patrou- 
age, '  bringing  with  tUern  a  herd  of  hungry  cattle  to  ft»ed 
on  the  meadow  they  had  promised  to  pare  and  burn/ 
VoL  '2W,— A'o.  4S6.  p 
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Let  ua  admit  tliat  many  of  the  shafts  strike  hom«;  we 
maystUl  findlic^r  ladyabip's  polities  a  littla  oonfused.  She 
cared  mnrrt  for  men  thftn  niensnreR  ;  shfl  hnt«d  not  lil:>eml 
poHcj  but  cant ;  and  it  was  the  accident  of  her  btrth  that 
made  her  Bud  oaot  mahily  on  one  side  of  the  Housa 
She  had  Whi^  bltKid  in  lier  vemH  ;  and  the  htrjLm  k*?pt  her 
fromsyrapathy  with  the*John  Bull  "type  of  Toryism-  8h* 
had  no  patiouce  with  th(^  sontimontal  Ja<?obitiem  of  Ladf 
ttervey,  and  thought  the '  Pretenden*,  .TjLmeH  iLnd  Charloii 
poor  creatures,  below  criticism/  She  had  eren  a  few 
Whi^;;  opinions,  for  she  was  an  ardent  defender  of  tbfr 
liberties  of  the  a  abject 

*  We  know  what  ivr  should  say'  (she  writes,  cnUd^ing  Uie 
conduct  of  Chiirlofl  X  of  Fraueo) '  if  William  IV  issued  a  prfr 
r-lanijLtujn  ilecliirin^  Mr  BritngliHiu's  a.nd  Mr  Hnnie's  election 
TOid,  and  scut  soldicn-s  to  shut  up  the ''Morolnp  Cbronido" 
ofQee.  although  yon  and  1  Ebi,  this  first  moment  might  wish  ha 
could  do  botli.  He  eertaiuiy  ha^  just  He  goi^d  n.  r^ht  to  It 
by  the  English  eorir^tilutliiri  ivi*  Churles  X  hiul  by  Lhe  Frent^ 
—that  is,  uoither  had  any." 

The  embargo  laid  on  Dutch  p^hips  in  1^32  routes  her  fierce 
reseutmenti 

'  I  would  hftVD  sonie  apipited  man  get  up  at  a.  public  dinner 
and  drink  tlie  iiumorboil  mt^mory  of  Louis  Quntorze  tutd 
Clmrles  11,  who  net  the  escamplo  our  Ministers  bave  folJovred 
and  improved  upon;  for,  when  those  two  worthy  priucca 
jointid  against  the  Dutch,  th^y  bad  the  modesty  to  hammer 
out  a  few  grieVAUGce  such  a^  they  eould  luveut  at  the  moiueut. 
.  ,  .  One  could  llnd  in  oae'^  hejtrt  to  wnh  for  another  D« 
Renter's  isle)  appeaiance  half  way  up  the  Thamcsn' 


After  politicfl  ert.me  literature.  We  get  a.  ph-.luny.  n 
only  of  a  voracious  reader,  hut  of  a  very  Icornod  ioAy. 
Her  lonely  childhood  had  made  her  an  adventurer  in  the 
world  of  botfkri ;  und  few^  things  came  amiH.s  to  that  en- 
quiring' mind.  On  one  side  only  do  w^  iind  any  defect  of 
sympathy.  Living  before  the  days  of  the  romaiieo  of 
§eienee,  she  bad  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  disliked 
meQ  of  8cioDoe  as  persona  of  little  taste.  She  bad  a  ^ood 
knowledge  of  the  elassios,  and  a  vast  acquaintance  vnth 
Engh'sih,  Freurh,  Cfernian.and  Italian  literature  ;  Kherend 
■Don  Quixote' in  the  original i  *he  dabbled  in  Maltbua; 
ebo  Wiw   interested    iu   Wesley's  theology;   «be  was  so 
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led  a  kistoriaii  that  she  could  criticise  Scott's  use  of 
hia  nmterialB ;  §he  was  deeply  versgd  in  Memoirs  and 
^Memoires  ' ;  and  she  could  ntAte  a  point  lu  pE^eragc  law 
ppitli  an  acuumoy  of  which  Lincaln's  Inn  would  not 
lare  been  ashamed.  In  the  main  her  prefsreuces  were 
huatero  and  dasslcjih  Afi  she  waid  of  Wrtnliington  Irving, 
per  mind  waa  imbued  with  thcapirit  of  oldiind  good  books, 
[t  revolted  her  to  hear  that  Plato  had  *  tact* — 'an  incon- 
p^aus  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern/  How  would  the 
^oor  lady  hare  endured  to  lire  in  modem  days  and  hear 
iiat  Euripides  waa  a  foremnuer  of  Ibsen,  and  Sophoidos 
h  liberal  propugandiHt  ?  Shn  had  a  eapaeious  appoLit.e  fur 
|io  indifferent  novels  of  her  day,  for  the  human  comedy 
tvon  in  a  bod  book  dehghted  her  CoLorid^^e  she  read  at 
KichTjiond — probably  the  'Aids  to  Refl*H.'tion' — and  found 
^im  'vulgar  and  flippant  and  bad  tposte,  yeb  very  good 
tense  in  the  maim'  Tho  'Christian  Year'  she  thought 
'too  mystiJ^aL" 

Oer  criticisms,  whether  on  Mrs  Rpit^-lifTe  or  ('ervn.ntefl, 
ir  the  last  foshionubk*  novel,  are  always  sound  and  some- 
gmes  acute.  There  is,  for  example,  an  eKcellent  passage 
b  one  of  her  letLer^  on  that  Freiidi  reallain  which  seeks 
\d  reduce  all  thinga  in  life  t<»  ugly  and  ignoble  elements  : 
'The  butter  looks  fresh  and  good.  Do  not  insist  upon 
filing  me  that  perhaps  the  dairymaid  rolled  it  with  dirty 

ida'     She  makoa  great  fun  of  poor  Mrs  ShcUoy'a  *  Lost 


I  pn,rticiila,rly  like:   "Tlie  overflowing  warmth  of  hiT 

^CfU%  by  muking  lovo  &  plantof  deep  and  Htatel/  growth,  hii^il 

kfctunod  htir  whole  soul  W  the  reception  of  happiueaH.*'    It  is  so 

hmf-ticul ;  proves  so  well  that  couaervatories  tiLoidd  be  built 

Ijoiii'iiig  to  drawiiig^moiDs;  for  the  overflfiwiti),;  wanuth  of 

fitove,  by  making  the  plaatu  grow  viyoroue,  will  tunc  tho 

Tortv,   and    tune   it   to   the   receptwn   of   something   or 


le  d«t«sted  '  Lalla  Rookh/  'I  feel  as  if  I  were  eating 
ipb47rry  and  apricot  jam  till  they  eJoyed  and  sickened 
i  but — let  it  be  said  against  her— she  did  not  ap- 
hroctftLe  *  The  Ayrshire  Legatees,'  and  she  eould  not  away 
^Ui  Byrum  It  is  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  tliat  she  is  at 
Her  be^  tihe  was  so  near  akin  to  him  temperamentally, 
b  her  compound  of  rorank on -sense  and  romance,  that  tho 
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Warerley  uuvoIh — from  the  first  she  knew  the  aecrel  of 
thair  authorship — wero  the  most  Bntisfyinfif  of  oil  Uterarj 
fare.     She  could  criticifio  their  faulta  with  penetration. 

'  In  tha  later  works  I  do  think  th&  charactorg  are  BometduuB 
too  fanciful,  and,  like  those  of  a  iiiodern  pl&y,  seem  to  kuow 
thmr  own  foible,  ami  exa^perAte  it  to  mako  yoii  limgli,  in  A 
maimer  that  only  suits  huffoous,  and  ta  quite  ooutiary  to  Ui(^ 
very  naturij  ol  hiimourLdtB.  it  a^^peat^  to  me  that  '*  Wavefley  " 
"Guy  Moautniug,'*  and  "Tho  AutitLuary  "  ilte?  ctuite  free  frouu 
ttis,  and  even  "Rob  Roy" — but  Lady  Margaret,  in  "Old 
Mortality/*  rucur^  to  his  sacred  Majesty^b  DiGJujie  too  uftea^ 
and  Sir  Dugald,  ia  "  Montroao,"  far  too  ofton  to  tho  Liqd 
uf  tho  N(jrbli — the  pliriwf^  grow  like  the  <!atchworda,  "Keep 
moving,"  etc.,  in  Morton's  and  Reynolds'  comedieaii' 

What,  one  may  ask,  would  she  hare  eald  of  Diekeuaf 
There  ifi  no  need  to  quote  from  the  correapondenco  with 
Scott.  It  may  be  read  m  Lockhart's  *  Life/  in  the 
*  Famillat-  Lettfrrs/  and  io  Mr  Homo's  little  vulume  of 
'  tJelectioua '  £rom  licdy  Louisa'a  znnnuBcripta.  In  the 
dark  duya  of  his  ill  fortune  she  was  one  of  the  frieude 
who  most  coiiauled  hini,  '  He  writes  with  much  calmneBfi 
and  content,  dwelling  on  the  blessings  he  has  left,  and 
making  Light  of  what  he  has  loet,  that,  like  the  LoneAt 
tiham.heri]iaid  in  the  play*  "I  could  ery  out  my  eyes  te 
hear  his  magnaoimity." '  Nothing  in  Lockharts  pagee 
gives  a  more  noble  picture  of  the  man,  who  woa  aii- 
au  redly  no 

'  pipe  for  Fortune's  finfcer 
To  sound  what  «top  ahe  please' 

than  some  of  the  letters  which  Mr  Home  has  printed. 

TLh  «(jireH[iondetite  we  poTHsesn  eiuls  with  her  aeventy- 
fourth  year,  but  she  did  not  die  til!  twenty  years  later.  Im 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  one  of  her  numerous  kitu- 
folk  may  perform  the  pioua  duty  of  giving  these  later 
letters  to  the  world?  In  a  passage  whero  the  respective 
merits  of  her  grandmother  and  Madame  de  Sevigtii^,  a« 
letter- writers,  are  dJtM:ussed,  Lady  Luuiaa  declares  that 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote  '  letters — not  disoert*- 
ttoQB,  nor  soutimoutal  oCFftdians,  nor  strings  of  witticisms ; 
but  real  letters  such  as  any  person  of  plain  sense  would 
be  glad  to  receive.'  This  is  true  of  her  own  work ;  and  it 
makes  adequate  ijuotation  difficuU.     It  is  not  in  any  mot 
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nr  piirpio  pntch,  h»t  in  the  whole  letter,  that  tbe  flaTtmr 
r&»i<lea.  The  style,  thuugh  crirrect  nnd  idiomatic.  U  &D 
ondreds  style.  Tbo  writer  tbinks  of  hor  correspondent, 
not  of  posterity-  Indeed,  with  her  dislike  of  puhliHty, 
it  would  hare  iwared  her  terribly  to  think  of  men  and 
women  who  never  knew  her  reading  those  frn-ok  twlf- 
reTolation^.  Yet  her  literary  ^fts  were  not  only  those 
which  we  astiOciiLtFi  with  good  ]ett<er9.  Whf^n  Hhe  chose, 
she  could  write  polinhed  and  epigramniAtic  prose  and 
weave  her  scattered  comments  on  character  into  a 
finished  portrait.  Apart  from  the  letters,  we  find  her  at 
her  best  in  hor  'Introductory  AnecxioteB '  to  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu'^  ■  Letters  and  Worka,'  and  tho  admir- 
able '  AcGOimt  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyll/  Her  verne  ha^ 
eaa«  and  melody,  hut  no  hint  of  inspiration ;  though  it  is 
pleasant  to  Bnd  her  forgetting  her  hatred  of  Brougham 
in  a  touching  little  po(*ni  on  hi^  (laughter'^  death. 

The  'Anecdotes'  admirably  fulfil  their  purpose,  and 
giTQ  ua  a  wealth  of  crisp  gossip  ;  but  sho  was  estopped  by 
her  family  loyalty  from  trying  to  disentangle  the  con- 
tradictions of  that  etrange  beiof^,  her  grandmother- 
With  the  Argyll  family  she  had  no  such  scruple;  and 
her  sketch  of  Lady  Mary  Coke  remains  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  convincing  studies  in  eccentricity  that  we 
bav<9  tnot  with.  We  see  the  lady»  like  n  'white  cat/ 
witti  a  dead  white  skin,  no  eyebrowt^,  and  great  fierce 
eyec.  Like  Lady  Louisa,  she  had  dwelt  in  a  world  of 
roTnonce ;  bnt,  unlike  Lady  Louiaa,  the  central  figure 
waa  always  herself,  and  she  could  not  live  save  in  a  kind 
of  limelight  of  her  own  making. 

'I  Tcrily  boiieve  that  if  she  could  have  been  comraitted  a 
ckse  prisoner  to  tliu  Tow^r  on  a  charge  of  Iligh  Treason, 
(QGamtned  before  the  Privy  Coimcil,  tried,  and.  of  course, 
^IpiHoiisly  aeqiiittefl,  hy  the  Fhturse  of  Lonb.  it  would  have 
gma  hor  more  delight  than  any  other  thing  physicaliy 
poMibl&' 

Lady  M«r>"  jia  a  phtmomonon  of  egoism  would  have 
deligbtod  Mr  Meredith,  Slu?  married  Lonl  Coki%  fought 
with  him  frtvcrihhly,  aud  became  the  heroine  of  a  sensa- 
itonal  htbtitu  corpus  action,  far  happier  in  thus  riding 
the  whirlwind  than  in  any  commonplace  domesticity. 
She  fell  in  lovp  with  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  and  believed 
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him   to  be  similarly  infatuAl 
turned  her  head ;  and,  when  t 
like  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  jo^^ 
Boon  afterwards,  and  she  con^v 
state  at  his  tomb,  and  to  fai^- 
mineter  Abbey,     Then  fate  i 
attached   herself  to   Maria  '^  ^  v . 
much  for  that  amiable  Em  ^ 
towering  rage.      She  beUev^**%^ 
plot  amon^  the  Courta  of  W^  ,^ 
became  certain  of  it,     Mari   V*. 
unwilling  to  receive  "with   f^  v 
who  was  for  ever  abusing  ^ 
Uary  quarrelled   with   the^^ 
who  retaliated  by  enticing    '^. 
final  proof  of  a  conspiracy  'V  .,^ 
polo  in  the  middle  of  the  n  J^  ,■,, 
Unfortunately  the  sleepy     Nhh,; 
over  forfeited  the  lady's  fr'*ii|,|    ' 
ablo  narrator's  own  descr^'ii*,!  |^ 
by  Lady  Louisa  t  '  ^'*\i,y ' '    ^ 

'"ratliatftllP'^saidL  .  J*^'iM  ,7" 
She  fell  into  the  moat  abO'v^r  [,,„,|  ^ 
wninif  her  hands  and  toi  'hj,,.^^^ 
abandoned,  devoted  to  dee^<''iH4  |  '  '** 
the  fac«  of  the  earth.  .  >^^,  7  ''" 
mysterit^.  ,  .  .  Lody  Barr;'  ''i'u-  ,  .  " 
iostrumont,  a  tool,  in  the  l^'^j/j  '""^  "' 
tfhe  af^ain  ouly  executed  *■.>  '*  ■  --ft 
KmpnHS  of  Geriunuy,  wY^^„^^^  *""  t-U, 
long  bcforehnnd.  Ladytti^^, 
niail  between  Paris  and  C  ■ 


*h 
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cinirier — the  ett\e  ubetadi-. 


^'f 


whom  her  life  Imd  alr«KJ^^^ .     ^h*. 

fmm  tho  Enipre?^'  niyrm        '^- 

prire.  .  .  .  Now.  tloarest 

if  I  Imd  attompuil  to  cu 

know,  HUtl  the  Qutvu  lUd 

weiv  at  I'aris  or  at  PeL, 

likoly  lo  plan  the   mm 

know  1  shouU)  have  ac 

wlm  e^nnforttnt  the  pen 

mortal  \itkd  ever  heanJ 

perMHi  mi};hc  lizive  twe 
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J]m>,An<l  ah«  ie  for  &□  Aioazoii-  I  coofefls  to  you  those  two 
fcrta  of  bers  struck  ho  aiDAll  terror  into  my  cownrilly  eoul  I 
juj.  40  eho  tbuQcnl  *>Ht  of  tlie  hoii5t%  I  could  h&nlly  Loliuve 
J  bttd  e5rA{)ed  without  &  Bonttt^hcd  fiwro  or  »  black  eye.' 

The  m«tnoir  of  John,  Duko  of  Ar>;yU,  Evnd  his  family, 
frcim  which  these  linsa  nro  tnken,  la  Lady  Ixmisa's  moHt 
BaiAhed  work;  and  it  would  Im  lianl  t^  overpraiao  ite 
ciear-uut  lines,  its  hunujua*.  or  the  julmirable  laoral  apoph- 
tiie^mft  with  which  it  is  adorned.  It  is  the  verdict  of  a 
linely  Whinced  ntmd,  not  on  Lady  Mtiry  aloiio,  hut  on  all 
*x(rEivagante  bej^otton  of  Viinity. 

lu  kUDUDin^  up  Lady  Loui&o,  tho  first  plaue  must  be 
given  (o  her^^pleodid  candoorj  herclear-eyfid  R(*lf-pnti«THin. 
Shbcoold  not  be  vain,  hecauae  nhe  ndruired  the  truth  too 
fliioeruly.  The  lover  of  ^ooU  btjoka  jind  iho  friend  of 
^Tnat  mon,  ahe  tned  herself  alwuya  by  the  standard  of 
the  hesL  For  ninety  yi'Arw  eht>  lived  in  a  world  which 
•aa  changing  faator  thnn  it  had  over  changed  bofore. 
She  eaw  tbe  confident'os  of  her  j^trlhood  r*hflken,  new 
m£ani.ir8  in^t^Llled,  nt»w  iCltMi^  in  her  own  i^las-s  and  new 
aI«9Cfl  arising  of  whit^h  her  childhood  had  nevor  heard. 
With  the  instinct  of  raco  she  clang  to  by^ono  things,  for, 
like  Ijwiy  Jobn  *Seott.  her  motto  wa.^  *  HjukI  fiist  hy  tbe 
|»M,'  But  far  beyond  the  alluttt'd  Uireencore  and  ten 
^euv  &ho  carriod  tho  generous  and  catholic  t^pirtt  of 
jtkQth.  The  eighteenth  eeintury  read  tbe  world  n  lenson 
b  cl(Tar  tbiTiking  and  sobi^r  jiidgrtient,  wh.'it  in  a  i^irfulfjx 

KpeEx^h  wo  coll  conitnon-senao*  Lady  Louiaa  wad  a 
I  child  of  that  century  ;  but  her  good  sense  was  always 
ent^d  with  imagination  and  symjMithy,  lialf  given  by 
Icmperament  and  lialf  hy  the  leaching  of  time.  She  can 
Wo  no  pl!wo  in  popular  litorttHry  history  ;  but  her  letters, 
W  few  published  writiugB,  and,  above  all,  her  character 
will  nlwuyH  be  rPTuernbored  and  cherished  hy  those  who. 
m  her  own  worda,  have  'an  old-faahioncd  partialil-y  for 
^innilew^inian/ 

^^r  JOEJN   Bl'ClIAN. 
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Art.  X.— THE  UNREST  IN  INDIA. 

1.  The  Real  India.   By  J.  D,  Roos,  M.P.   London  :  Muthuon. 

1908. 

2.  TfieReixMinnindu^tiuiA^^l-^i'^^  By  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 
F.M.,  V.C.     London  :  Methuea.  1908, 

3.  Indian  Problems,  By  S.  M.  Mitra.  London  :  John 
Uurniy.  1W8, 

i*  Thmtgkta  on  the  Present  Discontent.  By  Mahomed  All. 
Bombay :  '  Bombay  Gaxette "  Presa,  1907, 

5,  Sj}p.r.ch  hy  ViftrtiUTit  Mtrrhy  of  Ittxwhhit'n},  Si-crflfirjf  n} 
Stale  ffyr  India,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Indian  Ciult  SmVce 
Dinner  Club,  June  11,  1908. 

6,  Dtthtitc  on  Inditni  Affirirn  hi  thr  Htnixv  of  lA^rtltt.  June  30, 
1908, 

Aud  other  debatee,  spcecho^,  and  works. 

Thr  condition  of  India  is  the  gravest  Imperial  problem 
that  oonfronte  Bntit^h  etftte^nioB  to-day.  It  is  the  gravest 
problem  because  it  toitches  and  overshadows  all  othera. 
It  19  iHti^],  because  India  is  tho  koyBtone  of  the  Empire; 
and  if,  through  weaknoHfi  or  sloth  or  iiidifFortmco  or 
wilful  blunderitif^,  we  lone  it,  the  Imperial  fabric  will 
eventually  collapse.  There  have  been  periods  when  cer- 
tain Bcbools  of  politicians  have  looked  forward  without 
dismay  to  th<?  nltimat.e  Hoverance  of  India  from  British 
control.  Such  a  Bcverance  would  to-day  imply  an  irre- 
coverable loss  of  prestige,  and  it  would  bo  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  Empire  and  to  its  prosperity.  Great  Britain  coiiH 
never  hope  to  regain  her  old  proud  place  in  tlie  worlil 
after  so  deadly  an  amputations 

Lord  Curzon,  in  bis  earlior  dnye,  once  wrote  that  in 
Aaia  the  dominant  note  in  government  waa  'the  mute 
acquiescence  of  the  governed."  Precisely  contrary  condi- 
tions now  confront  Groat  Britain  in  India.  The  goveraoil 
are  not  mute,  and  they  are  nut  ac<jui*«*ctfnt.  For  ten 
years  unrcf^t  and  disaffection  have  boon  steadily  growintr. 
at  lirbt  almoi^t  imperceptibly,  but  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  with  n  tornsntial  rui^h  which  has  ovoi-spread  the 
land  like  a  flood.  The  swirling  waters  have  x^^netrateU 
to  tho  remotest  comers  of  the  country.  The  wavee  of 
unrest  have  swept  from  Lahore  to  Tuticcinn.  The  dd- 
meauour  of  the  bulk  of  the  intelligent  sections  of  tho 
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populAtion — the  only  aertions  that  count  in  auch  an  issue 
—has,  on  the  whole,  been  ircrefising-ly  unfnvDurablo  to 
the  present  system  of  British  rule.  Tboso  -who  are  opeiily 
hosljJe  are  perhaps  far  more  numeroua  than  is  yet  per- 
ceived ;  those  1%'ho  are  merely  passively  opposed  to  our 
methods  and  our  control  repreaent  a  very  large  propor- 
tion nf  tlie  p<^ple.  Many  of  the  native  newspapers,  both 
in  the  Temaculan*  ami  in  English,  have  poured  forth 
i^cditiaus  and  in^mmatory  articiea.  Incitements  to  re- 
volution, sometimes  thinJy  difignised,  eometimee  frankly 
open*  have  been  boldly  hawked  about  the  Htroeta  of  the 
in'eat  cities.  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  are  still 
being  made,  to  subvert  the  loyalty  of  the  native  army, 
Sporadir.  rintw,  almost  invariably  due  to  the  secret  inJtu- 
cace  of  revolutionary  agitatora,  have  occurred  at  widely 
Hoparate  points,  Tho  clamour  of  demagogues  in  the 
market-place  hafi  become  strident  Bnd  insistent.  The 
demand  for  an  elaborate  system  of  self-government  has 
been  repeated  by  Indi^uis  in  menacing  tones,  not  only 
Among  their  own  countrymen,  but  even  to  the  reeeptive 
ears  of  vaguely  sympathetic  members  of  Parliament 
^thin  the  precincts  of  tho  House  of  Commons  And  at 
the  hack  of  these  manifold  activities,  a  conspiracy  which 
bae  btwnhfl  for  its  weapons  and  tt^ason  for  ihn  watchword 
bas  been  secretly  organised.  Innocent  ladies  have  been 
killed  by  powerful  explosivee ;  an  attenipt  has  been  made 
to  blow  up  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal ;  bombh 
hAVe  been  flung  at  railway  trains  ;  a  whole  factory  of 
deadly  compounds  and  several  stores  pf  firearms  have 
been  disi'nvered-  No  one  yet  know^s  the  full  extent  of 
the  conspiracy  ;  but  the  wretched  and  mitiguided  men  now 
in  custody  at  Calcutta  are  certainly  only  a  tithe  of  tho 
real  culprits. 

Time  was  when  such  revelations  wnuld  li.ive  Rmitten 
India  with  tho  silence  of  fear  and  apprehension.  Tho 
manner  of  the  reception  of  the  news  is  perhaps  the  most 
reTnarknble  prouf  of  the  ehjLnge  that  Iikn  rnnie  over 
liindu:4t4iij,  and  it  is  oven  more  signiiicant  than  tho  dis- 
cover^' of  the  conspiracy  itself.  The  accused  men  were 
cheervd  in  conr^  and  commanded  the  undisguised 
eympatby  of  the  Calcutta  mob.  When  one  of  tbero  turned 
approver,  he  was  called  a  traitor  and  disowned  by  his  own 
father.  The  parents  smiled  in  approbation  upon  thecrimes 
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<rf  their  children.  They  emulated  the  spirit  ahown  by  the 
A^&d  mother  of  the  editor  of  the  bloodthirsty  journal '  Tu- 
gantar/  when  ti  depulHliuD  of  ludian  wtimt^ji  presented 
her  with  a  ciiugrabulaiory  addreae  la^t  year  upoa  tlie 
im  prison  men  t  of  her  son  for  sedition,  '  Bhiipon's  useful 
career  hns  just  hegun/  she  said;  and  that  remark^  be  it 
noted,  was  quoted  with  comniendatioo  by  Dr  Raah 
Behari  Uhoau,  the  'Moderate'  President  of  the  NatioD»il 
Congress,  in  hie  address  at  Surat  last  Cbriatoms.  Bucb 
was  the  attitude  that  ^New  India'  lu^untaiiied  when  the 
plot  of  the  traffickers  in  picric  acid  was  discloaeil  the 
other  day.  The  more  violent  newspapers  redoubled 
tlieir  mciLement^^  to  the  mob  to  kill  and  slay,  and  to 
spare  not-  Those  with  less  hardihood*  after  a  few  per- 
fimetory  expressions  of  reprobation,  coolly  re uiHrkcd  that 
the  accused  'were  secretly  engaged  in  thi«  undertaking 
with  a  desire  to  do  good  to  their  own  country,"  and  that 
*  their  motives  were  of  tho  best,"  adding  that  '  thoir  per- 
severance, mechAnical  skill,  and  activity  cAnnot  hut  l» 
a^^mired/  When  u  meutiog  of  tha  Vic6roy"s  Council  wae 
called  at  Simla  to  pass  legislation  against  the  t^^ndencies 
thus  revealed,  th«  native  memborr^  of  the  Council,  with 
three  honourable  exceptions,  pointedJy  atJiyod  a.w^ay. 
The  criniinaln  who  have  gluriod  in  tht^ir  guilt*  t-he  on- 
lookers who  huvd  either  applauded  Ihem  or  regarded 
them  with  ptLssive  toleratii^n^  ure  »iympLumrttic  uF  a  vital 
alteration  in  tho  public  feeling  of  India.  The  incidents 
and  the  revelations  of  the  last  year  or  two  show  how 
great  U  tho  gujf  thm  dividoe  us  from  the  India  of  the 
dnys  of  *  John  Company.' 

Tho  situation  now  created  has  been  to  some  extant 
inevitable  evor  ainoo  the  day  wbeu  Ctive  won  the  battle 
of  Plassey.  The  bulk  of  the  peophss  of  India,  grown 
docile  in  their  isolation  undi?r  the  vigorous  rule  of 
siieccj^vi^-e  alien  conqaerors,  grHdually  nc-cepted  our  mild 
and  hunianv  dominion  almost  with  u  senMv  of  rdief ;  but 
it  was  oatuml  that  in  the  fulness  of  time,  contact  with 
the  outer  world,  from  which  th«^y  had  been  eo  long 
nstrangetl,  niul  the  widespread  diffusion  of  education, 
should  awaken  among  them  the  very  human  desire  to 
mio  themsalvvis.  We  oogbt  never  to  have  expected  the 
perpetonl  unqneHticTniiig  dcrepi^noe  of  our  domination. 
Hie  mnrrel  i»  that  it  was  at  fint  given  so  completely, 


and  that  it  etidur^  do  long,  ^til),  thera  haa  never  until 
now  been  nny  general  dispoaiticrn  to  qiiestiun  our  pros- 

Ience  m  India.  The  Mutiny  was  Gasentially  a  miUtary 
revolt,  fln^  not  a  rieing  of  the  people.  It  was  limited  in 
nuiubtmi  and  t;]cteiit,  aJid  iii  nu  aeuf^ti  uETordFi  a  parallel 
to  the  widf^f^preud  pus^jva  opposition  to  British  rule  ap- 
parent  tu-day.  Thd  domtnating  feeling  now  is  that  uf 
r«wtiveno/w  under  our  aduiioLitratpion  ;  the  preponderating' 
deeire  ia  that  we  ehould  go. 

Mr  Mahomed  Ali,  in  his  shrewd  and  candid  little 
pAmphlut,  inocks  thuue  uf  his  eoutiLrymeu  who  prolesH 
that  '  their  highet^t  delight  is  to  see  the  Union  Jack 
waving  in  the  breeze^  and  that  they  do  not  commen^ie 
the  day  without  singing  "  Jlulc  Britunnia"  for  luck/  He 
doe9  not  tell  as  quite  the  whole  truth,  however.  Side  by 
tutle  with  a  dislike  of  our  rule,  thero  is  often  a  very  real 
reverence  for  the  Crown,  and  in  many  quarters  a  e^nse 
of  pride  at  fwsociation  with  so  great  and  world-wide  an 
Empire.  But  Mr  Mahomed  Ali  ia  nearer  the  mark  than 
those  who  ask  ua  to  conceive  an  India  not  only  venerating 
the  throne^  but  loyal  to  the  British  Adminir^tration  from 
sincere  conviction.  We  ahall  bo  wise  if  we  look  no  more 
for  the  general  Gxlstence  of  such  a  sentiment.  We  are 
aeea  to  he  a  drop  in  the  dark  ocean  of  Indian  humanity ; 
and  that  thought  has  stirred  aspirations  whit;h  cjtn  never 
again  be  wholly  dif^peUed.  The  curiouii  feature  of  the 
situaUon  is  that  m>  many  amoii^  us  should  atlll  lir^ten 
for  bosannas  to  the  might  and  power  of  the  alien  race 
which  boldt4  India's  awakening  myriads  with  a  cori>orars 
guard.  We  have  said  that  no  parallel  can  be  drawn 
between  the  days  of  the  Mutiny  and  the  present  position ; 
but  there  is  one  point  of  similarity.  The  obstinate 
inability  to  read  the  signa  of  the  times  is  as  common  now 
as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Though  the  oompiirativeiy  general  dislike  of  British 
<»>Dtrol  is  of  but  recent  growth,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  whole  of  the  tendeueies  nowap]MLrent  havn  coiue 
to  naaturity  in  a  year  or  two^  The  fighting  radios  have 
ruepeeted  us  and  have  followed  our  oflic^rs  again  and 
i^ain  to  the  death ;  the  bulk  of  the  nobility  have  been 
friendly  enough  towards  us  ;  instances  of  affectionate 
r^ard  between  Indians  and  Englishmen  are  innumer- 
aUe.     But  we  have  rarely  been  loved  as  a  people;  and 
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for  many  years  s\^s  of  intermittent  hostility  have  been 
perceptible  enough  io  various  quarters  to  those  who  have 
carod  to  look  for  them.  Sedition  in  the  native  preea  is 
no  new  phenomenoti.  Lord  Lytton  bad  to  le^slate 
againfit  it  in  187S ;  and,  had  nut  hr»  prescient  policy  hocn 
abandoned  in  deference  to  a  wave  of  mistaken  aenti- 
montality,  our  difficulties  in  India  woald  have  heen 
fewer  to-day. 

The  murdora  of  Mr  Itand  &nd  Lieutenant  Ayerst  at 
Poona  in  1897  are  sometimes  quoted  aa  marking  the 
beginnings  of  violent  methods  of  agitation  in  India. 
The  suggestion  is  only  accidentally  correct.  The  Poona 
murders  were  probably  due  to  resL^ntment  against  local 
meHKure^  of  plague  prevention ;  but  they  happen  rowghly 
to  synchronise  with  the  inauguration  of  that  subtle 
movement  for  the  subversion  of  British  rule  "which 
has  reached  HUcb  formidnble  dimensiutm.  The  annual 
apotheosis  of  t>ivaji»  the  great  leader  of  the  Mahrattas, 
dates  from  that  poriod;  and  the  Sivaji  cult  baa  always 
covertly  contained  all  the  elements  of  sedition.  It 
originated  in  Poona»  the  old  capital  of  the  Peiahwas,  the 
last  prominent  rulers  of  India  to  bo  overthrown.  Poona 
has  been  outwardly  quiet  for  years,  but  it  remains  the 
moat  duugerouH  city  in  Indin.  The  schemeh  which  now 
envelop  the  whole  country  in  a  network  of  disaiTootion 
were  hatched  beneath  the  shadow  of  Parbati  Hill.  It 
was  frotD  Poona  tbnb  llengal  learned  the  gospel  of  revolt; 
and  from  Poona  the  intrigues  against  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  contending  have  been  steadily  fost4>red  and 
directed.  The  Mahratfca  Brahmins*  «j*  ji  c-Iahb,  are  the 
deadliest  foea  of  British  rule.  They  have  the  cleverest 
brains  and  the  greatest  capacity  for  conspiracy  among 
all  tiio  TndiTiir  poopleH.  Kven  thct  keen-w^itted  Bengali  is 
a  child  in  tho  hands  of  a  Chitpawnn  from  the  Western 
Ghauts-  The  visitor  to  Poona  may  wander  through  ite 
crowded  and  plague-infected  streets  and  never  dream 
that  within  their  purlieus  lurk  the  most  inveterate 
eriemioa  of  the  British  in  India,  But  Poonu^  remains,  as 
it  ha»  ever  lieen,  the  centre  of  tho  insurrftctifrnftry  mov^ 
ment.  The  Nana  Sahib  came  from  its  vicinity,  nnd 
certainly  visited  the  lost  capital  ot  the  benefactor  who 
had  adopted  him;  and  be  was  a  Chitpawan  Brahmin. 

The    first  noticeable  evidenc-e   that  the    attitude   of 
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tnoderD  India,  towards  the  Ep^lieh  wu^  not  reaasurmg 
ivas  furnished  &t  the  tinio  of  the  TranHvutLl  war.  Lurd 
OursoD,  confident  in  the  outward  c^m  of  the  eituation, 
tiware  thftt  the  frontier  tribes  hud  been  hammered  into 
NuLnii^aion  dunng  the  Tirah  (^HinjuLi^n,  sent  furrues  ttie 
Indian  Ocean  the  expeditiouarj  force  which  eaved  Natal. 
Kxeitetuent  grew  in  India  ae  the  news  of  rcTorso  after 
reverse  waa  HHshed  across  the  seas.  Then  oiime  th» 
disastrous  '  Black  Week/  with  its  eeries  of  alarming 
defeats.  Many  Englbhmeo  rcuident  in  the  larger  Indian 
cities  noted  with  astonishment  the  sudden  exultation 
with  which  the  stories  of  the  British  mtsfartunes  were 
received  by  the  people.  The  consciousness  that  the 
natives  were  rejoicing  at  the  plight  of  their  rulers  came 
with  a  Hudden  *»Lock  of  revehition.  There  was  an  instant 
of  savage  joy,  a  slight  but  unwonted  manifestation  of 
insolent  hostility.  Even  those  moat  m  touch  with  the 
people  hibd  never  suspected  the  existence  of  tliose  seeth- 
ing passions  of  which  they  now  gained  a  momentary 
glimpse.     They  had  opened  and  shut  the  lid  of  a  cauldron, 

FroiD  that  period,  probiibly,  diHalTecI.ion  slowly  but 
steadily  grew  until  it  became  a  widespread  vitalising 
force.  For  a  long  time  it  was  evasive,  ha  If -concealed, 
diffieult  to  detect-  Until  the  latter  half  of  Ltord  Curz^^n  s 
Vjceroyalty  itwas  never  really  discernible  to  any  notable 
extenU  It  flashed  out  on  rare  occasions,  and  the  baaer 
native  journals  grew  more  daring  in  their  seditious 
utterances;  but  until  the  autumn  of  1905  it  bad  little 
outward  semblance  of  organisation,  few  distinctive 
evidences  of  deliberate  propaganda.  Disaffection  ^vas 
only  then  elevated  into  a  political  creed  with  innumer- 
able entbudiaBtie  devotees, 

The  unrt-Bt  in  Indhi  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now, 
wilb  the  multitude  a  matter  of  bombs  and  picric  acid 
and  revolvers.  The  conspiratore  who  study  chemistry 
for  the  purposes  of  deatructlou  are  slill  infinitesimal  iu 
DunLber;  the  persons  who  go  about  with  inur(l»r  in  their 
he&rta  remain  comparatively  few.  It  is  the  enormously 
larger  number  of  people  who  have  no  strong  wish  to  see 
the  Gontlnuance  of  British  rule,  who  on  the  whole  would 
rather  like  it  to  disappear,  that  British  f^tatosmen  have 
to  confront  and  to  reckon  with.  The  attitude  of  this 
iikrger  ouinber   is  ^ufliciently   indicated    by    their    tacit 
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thn  frequent  Aasertloii  of  tbe  foDdamentAl  diffcrgio 
bKween  tbe  Eaat  uul  the  WeeC,  tbe  trvtb  m  thftt  in 
fuu^  m^MMs  AnhfW  are  very  muf h  Hk^  tb^  n«t  of  ttr^ 
iroHd-  When  wiiole  mnnnrn  of  them,  arr  imboed  with 
fiMTii  bvt  Jiamrbiug  convietiocifl,  a  Tory  ii^ht  impnb* 
win  aonMitiiiiea  flerre  to  smd  tlwui  fljii^  liciiittfifl  in  tim 
urectMn  towsrdtf  lilucu  mrfiniHtfMi  potnte^ 

nst  ^  the  state  of  tliingv  fa  India;  and  it  beboTC* 
m  to  oonwier  bow  wip  &re  to  meet  ic  We  4ball  n0T«r 
appreciate  sU  tliat  it  meaiu  onleas  we  firvt  ^ocnprolieDd 
that  the  primary  «ai3»e  of  disaffeetion  and  dim»tcttt  h 
not  mdignatjon  orer  anj  parCicTilBr  grievance.  HosttKitj 
fltarta  from  the  day  when  SkraJ-od-daaia  fled  from  th« 
field  of  Plaaser.  and  left  Colonel  CliTe  poteotial  maBter 
of  BengaL  Tbongh  it  alternately  slumbered  and 
Bmooldered  in  secret  for  many  a  decade;  It  can  never 
have  been  reaUy  absent  from  India.  ?fo  mtelligetit 
peo[4e  in  tbe  world'ft  hiiAory  ba«  ever  eon^ved  a 
warm  permaneDt  affertaon  for  an  alien  ad  miuurt  ration 
in  which  it  had  no  praetical  influence.  The  Indian 
peoples  only  ocqaieseed  eoUectively  in  our  dominion  antH 
they  b^HO  to  think  eoflectively.  AH  tbe  concrete  and 
tangible  blessings  that  British  role  has  erer  conferred 
apon  India  are  as  dnst  in  tbe  hslanee  when  weighed 
against  the  incrontrovertible  and  diftagrveable  t^ct  that 
we  are  not  of  th^r  blood,  and  do  not  look  oat  upon  tbe 
world  with  their  eyes-  They  know  that  our  departofv 
wonld  plonge  Indtn  Into  a  welter  of  anar<;by,  in  whieh 
might  would  be  tbcr  only  Hgbt ;  bat,  though  knowhig 
this,  few  Bare  the  beat  and  wisest  and  most  prudent 
anumg  them  would  ever  bid  os  stay.  Behind  that 
primary  and  basal  fact  there  ar^  a  fiwarm^if  contribntory 
and  auxiliary  reasonA  for  unrest ;  but  the  cardinal  point 
is  that  our  very  presence  is  disliked  by  most,  save  thoee 
who  would  haTc  to  tttand  or  fall  with  DS, 

Tbe  contributory  cause«  of  unrest  are  very  Taxied, 
No  one  ean  place  his  finger  on  ihU  or  that  grievaneOt 
tbis  or  that  measure,  this  or  that  sid  of  commtMion  or 
onuMnon.  atid  ^ay  tbat  to  the  particular  catipe  indicated 
the  trouble  in  India  ia  mainly  due.  But  one  Dn»ettbn^ 
event  stands  out  in  bold  relief  ns  respondble  far  mneh  uf 
the  feverah  ferment  that  preraUa,     Forty  partitions  of 
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Tbcy  kww  fiOfectf  Aftt 
ufed   itf  MLiiim   wUcli   find  tto 

bf  rgfigiOM  mmd  ccbolucy  aad  ^aiimnn— ft>  nsror  bw 

to  k^    vwn    agua ;    mad   «trvigbt«&]r    ervrj    ganuiuwM 
w»*  looaemd  ta  t^A  magfaet-plaww  ttod  jwiig^ 
Hiifcw  lirMfcrii  Bdl»  Atrmurn  of  tb«  diqn 

of  JftpAB  nxiote  QpoB  the  re^eptire  And  ii 
of  tliB  n^w  ^Boermtkm  in  ladi*  Hke 
It  e»««  poi^  «d  impetw  to 
and  wintoring  denreB-    Ibe  veiy  iU^et4  boy  of  OUcvtUi 
le&n>«d  to  en '  Bumi  V 

Yet  far  OKine  iDam«<liate  caoao)  of  ducoatetit  hAV« 
bovn  at  vcrk,  some  of  tb«a  for  »uijr  jottn*  Hm 
impwtialitT  of  th^  cjaUvi  of  Bricvh  jivtfisa 
waited  M  ^tnat  vnoQDt  of  hali-uitcOBMciotts  iU-fe«l>ttf 
bf  Teaaou  of  iu  very  exodkBco.  l^rgB  mmaahen  of 
fmuiu  Iw4den  of  ihe  soil  h«T<o  been  ^gpvmmmd  of 
**"**"*E*  by  tb«  marts  *t  th«  bidding  of  monej-leodavB 
into  vbose  dntcbea  tbej  have  iiUJes.  Otber  qacatioaa 
oonpgn!tgd  vritli  the  laod  hAve  nmtribotod  to  the  grwtb 
of  EtioesL  lAnd  teiiBre  and  land  rwcnoo  aamtamntrnt 
are  the  moat  comi^icobed  aad  kaat  onderrtood  of  Indiaa 
qoEOlMnu.  They  fvath  the  Uf«  of  the  bulk  of  the  poc^4o 
far  mmMv  uumIj  thnn  &ny  otlier  issae.     'Ili«y  connoi  fas 
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diBCUBfiod  here:  but  it  may  bo  pointed  out  tbAt  injudicious 
ftgranaa  Je^ulation  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  outborfit  Id 
tlie  Northern  Punjab  ItLBt  year*  As  to  land  rerenue 
udaeseEoeat, au  abiding  subject  of  embittered  coutrover^^, 
it  rnay  be  said  that  on  the  whole  addOdsmetiU  are  not 
unduly-  he!ivy,and  in  many  districts  thejare  lighL  Tbf^re 
ba^  been,  however,  a  tendency  to  raise  tbcm  to  an  undue 
de^eo  in  provincei^  where  they  are  subjected  to  periodical 
revision.  The  policy  inrtugurat<?d  by  Lord  Curzon,  which 
proridee  for  tba  sudpension  or  remission  of  laud  revenue 
collection  in  times  of  scarcity,  has  done  t\  great  deal  Co 
alleviate  this  occasional  evil- 
Famine  has  been  periodically  a  puttrnt  cau)^  uf  dis- 
content. India  had  to  face  the  greatet^t  famine  of  modem 
times  in  1900;  and  it^  effects  have  not  even  now  been 
wholly  effaced.  Lesser  visitations  of  scarcity  bare 
occurred  in  various  provinces  during  the  lasL  decade: 
and  the  United  Provinces  are  only  now  emerging  from  a 
seriauH  famine.  The  Governnient  cannot  control  the 
elenienta,  and  itj^  labours  to  prevent  distress  and  atarva- 
tioQ  have  been  attended  with  unprecedented  success ; 
but  a  hungry  peoplt^  cannot,  be  a  happy  jveople,  and 
famine  has  often  contributed  to  the  deepening  of  diB- 
satisfaction.  ThecouHequencesof  tbo  wholesale  vi  rule  ace 
of  plague  have  been  far  graver,  and  are  pcrhjips  ^U  the 
more  serious  because  they  are  largely  unperceived-  The 
deaths  have  been  numbered  by  millions.  I^ast  year  alone 
the  recorded  death»i  from  plagbe  numbered  1.200.73&,  and 
of  these  04d,4tlJl  were  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  Pun- 
jab. The  death-rato  from  plague  in  the  Punjab  was  32 
per  thousand,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  uecurate 
rei^iMtration,  these  figures  nre  possibly  less  than  the  truth. 
The  epidemics  have  usually  been  endured  with  stoical 
calmness,  but  they  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  people, 
and  grief  Mndauft'unugaiid  dismay  have  predisposed  them 
to  unrest.  But  plague  Is  only  a  very  partial  factor,  by 
reasonof  its  variable  in(^]dence.  Bt^ngal  buM  never  suffered 
severely  from  itH  ravages.  On  llio  other  hand,  plagiie 
undoubtedly  tonded  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  disaffection  in  parts  of  the  Punjab. 

So  much  bus  lieen  sidd  and  written  about  the  extent 
to  which  the  Indian  system  of  education  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  rise  of  unrest,  that  the  subject  is  be- 
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coming  a  little  weurisome.     Many  people  would  have  ub 
believe  that  education  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  troubles  that 
perplex  the  Britirtb  novemmeiit  to-day<    It  might  tis  well 
be  flaiil  that  we  owe  all  our  di&ieultiea  to  the  persisteut 
determination  of  the  people  of  India  to  eat  their  daily 
dlnnenf.     The    theory   is  sometimeB   advanced    that  we 
ought  t«  hare  restricted  the  people  to  the  use  of  their 
own  vernaculars,  and  that  v,-p>  should  have  prevouted  thorn, 
almost  by  fiir(?(i»  from  learning  English  H,nd  frnm  studying 
English  literature.     We  are  urged,  in  effect,  to  raze  our 
untveraitieB  and  colleges  to  the  ground,  and  to  place  Mill 
and  Herbert  Spencer  upon  a  new  'Index  Kxpur^atorius/ 
No   doubt   the   present  methods  are  in  many   respects 
defective   and    uneound,   and    too    purely   literary.     No 
one  would  be  more  astoniHbed   and   disappointed  than 
Macaulay,  could  he  hut  see  hnw  his  confident  scheme  hut* 
produced  results  far  different  from  thoae  he  anticiput«»d. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  when  we  are  moved  to 
decry  the  eifectB  of  educatiuu  in  India*  that  some  rational 
and  progressive  system  of  education  had  to  be  devised, 
that  Its  bafiis  was  bound  to  be  English,  and  that  it  was 
compelled  to  derive  from  the  West  its  chief  sources  of 
iiiBpir&tion-    Had  we  not  unlocked  for  the  people  of  India 
the  stores  of  WcBtem  learning,  they  would  have  forced 
the  ^uten  open  for  themselvt^H.     They  would  never  have 
been  content  to  browse   for  ever  amid   the   shady  and 
venerable  groves  of  Sanskrit  literature.     The  Weat  had 
burst  a>jander  the  barriers  they  had  reared  agtiinst  in- 
trusion; and  it  was  to  the  "West  that  they  naturally  turned 
for  new  light  and  fresh  guidance. 

Self-interest  impelled  the  people  in  the  same  direction. 
A  knowledge  of  English  was  an  imperative  preliminary 
to  advancement  in  the  higher  grades  of  Government 
service.  We  could  never  have  constructed  so  complicated 
an  administrative  machine  as  we  now  direct  without  the 
aid  of  a  vast  army  of  clerks  znid  iitisistanta,  whoso  know- 
ledge of  English  is  their  chief  recommendation.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  now  of  slumming  the  door  in  their  faces  ;  it 
would  have  been  idle  to  talk  of  it  in  the  far-off  d&ys 
when  MacauJay  wrote  his  celebrated  'Minute.'  We  may 
have  forged  the  key  which  has  opened  the  llood-gatea 
agELinat  us,  but  we  could  not  well  have  done  otherwise. 
Three  hundred  millions  of  people  could  not  have  been 
Vol,  2ft0.— iV->.  4Je.  g 
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kept  in  intellectual  boiida^.  Perhaps  for  many  years 
the  OoveruineDt  was  far  too  careless  and  mdifferent  m 
ib*  control  and  direction  of  education  i  perhape  it  hiid 
far  too  great  a  etreas  upon  mere  nmenionic  requirementa, 
iind  jLllowi!tl  the  rianig  geui^-rutiou  to  be  cniinintiil  with 
iudi^Cf^tibie  knowledjfo  without  sufiitient  regard  for  their 
moral  welfare  and  their  trjuning  in  the  duties  of  good 
citi/euhi.  But,  though  there  were  nertoiis  mistakes  wbJch 
were  allowed  to  remain  uuremodiedj  the  broad  aims  at 
the  back  of  the  educHtion  »iyuteni  were  the  only  po^ble 
aims  U.i  l»e  cheriwhtnl  by  a  race  of  rulei"s  who  conceived 
their  mission  to  be  the  regeneration  of  India. 

That  education  should  have  produced  dioeontent  wan 
the  muMt  natural  Ihiug  in  the  wurld-  The  wirtesL  of  the 
earlier  adminiatratore  saw  whither  education  would  lead, 
but  they  did  not  tlinch  fi'oui  their  dotormination  to  eu- 
coiiriLge  iL  A  caller  on  Mountstuart  Elphinstoee  noticed 
in  the  corner  of  his  tent  a  pile  of  printed  books,  and 
asked  what  they  were  for,  'To  educate  the  natives,'  was 
the  reply: 'but  it  is  our  highroad  baek  to  Enrop©/  Mr 
Mahomed  AJi  eay^.  'It  is  the  old  probli^m  which  civilisa- 
tion and  enUghtenment,  liberally  diffused,  are  inevitably 
bound  to  raise  up  agamst  tbomfielvea.  Engtaud  must 
now  cheerfully  pay  the  ptnialty  of  her  j^eueroiiH  impulse^.* 
We  should  not  make  it  too  much  of  a  grievance  that  we 
have  stirred  donuaut  feelings  and  quickened  into  activity 
the  ih'»t  vague  ^^earninga  after  i%  etdiE^Nive  nationality. 
If  we  did  not  perceive  long  ago  that  this  would  be  the 
outcome  of  our  efforts^  we  must  have  been  blind  indeed. 
Yet,  while  we  should  not  eompJain  at  the  ouleome  of  our 
etforts,  it  is  desirahlo  that  we  ehouJd  seek  to  lessen  their 
sioister  coDuequences.  We  must  not  let  tJie  educational 
syi^tem  uf  Indiu.  t*Iip  out  uf  our  eunt-roL  AVe  must  try  to 
guide  it  aright  and  to  reme<ly  its  more  obvious  defeeta. 
One  such  ellort  in  recent  years,  wise  and  prudent  and 
stat£!«manlikR  though  it  was, stirred  up  political  agitation 
to  an  extniordinary  degree-  It  was  the  Univer-Hities 
Comn^iesion^  instituted  by  Loixl  Curzon,  which  first  led 
the 'iiitelleptiiiLls  ■  of  India  to  plunge  with  unrestrained 
exuberjuice  into  violent  opposition  to  the  GoveromenU 

When  Lord  Curzon  became  Viceroy  the  Indian  oni- 
vei^ities  were  nothing  hut  huge  examination  nLacbines. 
in  which  the  standards  were  oontinually  beiug  lowered. 
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They  were  to  a  eonaiderablo  extent  neplocted  by  the 
Governnieiit,  which  exercided  very  inadequate  suftervii^iuD 
over  tbem.  Thoy  were  quietly  p&eaing  under  the  control 
of  astute  politicians,  Tbe  capture  of  the  univorsitiea 
wan  part  of  tb«)  plan  of  c^TnpH%n  for  wf-cunng  a  Inrge 
eharo  of  poUtictil  power.  Tho  senates  were  huge,  unwieldy 
bodiee,  in  which  every  interest  Bave  that  of  educa.tion 
waa  proininonL  Ele^^tion  to  a  fellowship  had  ceased  to 
be  a  distioction ;  aud  recipients  of  tbe  doitbtful  hooour 
began  to  find  themselves  objects  of  ridicule  rather  than 
of  cou^ratulatiou.  IntellectiJal  etijiuuiiee  and  zeu.1  Fur 
educabion  were  no  longer  a  passport  for  adcnij^ioQ  to  the 
8enated  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  Tbero  were  Fellows 
whij  were  almost  illitttrate,  and  cthurti  whosa  fiole  izlaim 
to  selection  was  that  they  wei^  satellites  of  some  power- 
ful native  politician.  Colleges  which  would  have  dis- 
graced the  kingdom  of  Laputa  were  afBliated  to  the 
universities  for  purposes  of  examination, 

The  ConimiBeion  was  followed  by  legislation  which 
remodelled  the  universities  and  placed  them  upon  a 
sounder  and  eaner  basils.  Its  provisions  were  nuinifoldi 
and  int-Judod  tbe  creation  of  reformed  seuate^  limited  to 
one  hundred  Fellows,  the  remodellmg  of  the  syndieat^^M, 
tlie  reorganisation  of  the  exauiiuatiork  uystenit  aud  the 
retention  by  the  Uovommeut  of  tho  final  right  of  decision 
cooceming  tbe  recognition  and  aftiUatiou  of  colleges. 
Avowed  nurseries  of  treason  were  no  longer  to  recuive 
the  lax  ofiicial  imprimatur  of  the  Univoraities.  The  path 
to  a  dubious  academic  distinction  was  no  longer  to  wind 
(levlou^ly  amid  the  thickets  of  stsLlibiou. 

The  storni  bui-st  when  the  Keport  of  the  Commission 
was  tirst  isi?ued.  It  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  England, 
but  it  shook  acadt^mical  ludia  to  its  fouiLdatiou^ 
Eighteen  months  elapsed  between  the  presentation  of 
the  Report  and  the  date  when  the  tiiial  Act  bec^ime  law. 
During  all  that  period  the  battle  raged  on  the  platform 
aod  in  the  press.  The  Viceroy  was  accused  of  seeking  to 
'oBiciolise'  the  Universities,  and  of  creating  an  unattain- 
able standard  of  efficiency.  The  Bill  was  vebtmently 
denounced  by  native  members  in  the  Yiceregal  Council. 
The  debate  was  protracted  to  a  length  for  which  there 
vas  no  precedent.  Even  after  the  Act  was  passed,  the 
oppositJou   did  not  abate.     Teclmicul  objections   to  its 
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op«ratioti  w&re  actually  raised  iti  the  Bonil3ay  High  Corirt ; 
ntid  the  GoYermnont  eventually  liad  to  pass  a  short 
validating  Act  to  prevent  further  Ic^al  action. 

The  new  legjfilation  h&e  enormously  etren^hened 
higher  education  in  India,  It  has  niised  it  frctm  the 
slough  into  which  it  had  fallon,  and  has  recalled  the 
Uoiveraities  to  a  ttense  of  their  hij;h  mission.  Even  it^ 
bittereHt  uppouentti  huve  been  Hilenred  hy  \ts  s-iiccesa. 
But  its  author  was  never  forgiven  for  hia  courageous 
settlement  of  a  thorny  problem,  Down  to  the  time  of 
the  irnivermtiefl  Com  mission,  Tjord  Curzon  had  enjoyed 
marked  popularity  in  India.  BVom  that  date  onwards  he 
waa  made  tho  target  of  the  moat  bitter  and  venomous 
Attacks,  The  command  went  forth  for  a  campai^  of  vili- 
fication ;  and  every  art  nf  abuse  was  employed  to  dii^credit 
his  Adminifltration  in  the  eyes  of  tho  people.  From  that 
period  dates  the  more  open  aj*sociation  of  compiirativcly 
moderate  Indian  polJbiciaMS  with  the  avowed  irrocTonnil- 
ablee.  It  was  at  that  period  that  a  prominent  Bombay 
leader  made  the  epeech  which  is  believed  to  have  con- 
tained tho  gomi  of  the  boytiott  movement  in  Bengnl. 
The  passing  of  the  Universities  Act,  beneficent  though  it« 
results  have  been,  was  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the 
histoiy  of  Indiftn  agitation.  But,  whon  the  Government 
of  India  passed  into  other  hands,  those  responsible  for  its 
policy  chose  for  a  time  weakly  to  neplcpt  the  powers 
acquireil  to  veto  the  affiliatiuii  of  ineffiuient  or  undesir- 
able colleges.  It  was  a  dispute  concerning  two  notorious 
institutions  in  Eastern  Bengal  (which  he  desired  to  dis- 
affiliate from  the  Calcutta  Univeraity)  that  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Eampfylde  Fuller.  He  failed  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  Government  of  India,  but  later  events 
have  shown  on  which  side  wisdoni  Itiy. 

The  echoes  of  the  controversy  coticeming  the  Indian 
0nivois)ties  were  still  reverberating  when  an  even  greater 
outburst  occurred  respecting  the  measure  which  has  been 
most  unfort-unately  designatal  *  the  [)artit.ion  of  Bengal.' 
No  event  of  recent  years  in  India  har^  been  more  per- 
flistently  misrepresented  end  misunderstood  than  this 
very  necessary  measure.  The  people  of  Bengal  have 
been  deliberately  misled  alike  an  to  its  nature  and 
ita  intention-  Even  denser  ignorance  concerning  ita 
character  and  objects  prevHila  in  England  ;  and  the  allied 
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uf  the  NatiuDal  Congrnsfi  id  ths  Houae  of  CommonH  hUU 
endeayoar  to  depict  it  aa  the  cause  of  India'd  present 
tribulations.  The  popular  impressioti  Appears  to  be  that 
the  rettrrangGiaeut  of  Bengal  for  administrative  parpoJWiH 
18  the  real  orlgm  of  unrest,  ft  ia  auggedbod  that  if  tbo 
two  halvea  wore  again  unitoU,  a  ho\y  calm  would  follow, 
aiid  India  would  be  at  peace. 

Thoee  wliu  iina^tut)  that,  the  partition  of  Bengiil  \b  id 
any  way  dii'cctly  t'csponsible  for  the  prevulenco  of  unreat 
in  India  are  eheriehing  an  unfounded  delusion.  There 
would  have  hiseii  very  niuf^li  the  sauie  unrest  iu  India  to- 
day if  Benf^al  had  been  allowed  to  retain  hor  overgrown 
builc  and  her  defective,  inadequate,  and  unduly  centralised 
aUmini-'4tration.  The  rest  of  India  is  now,  as  it  has  ever 
been,  absolutely  indifferent  t-o  the  fate  alike  of  Bengal 
and  of  tho  loquacious  '  Bengali  nation."  That  astute  race 
unquestioitably  objected  very  strongly,  and  iiu  doubt  with 
much  sincerity,  to  the  uew  buhemo.  But  to  the  Bengali 
agitators  it  wafla  boon,  and  in  their  hearta  they  welcomed 
it  with  joy.  They  wiinted  a  war-ci-y,  and  they  found  one 
ready  to  hand.  They  shouted  it  until  they  had  ^et  Bengal 
ablaze  with  excitement  nnd  disorder*  Never  did  a  weapon 
fall  more  opportunely  into  the  hunda  of  the  forces  of  evil ; 
never  did  the  Heiigalk  di»«p]ay  mi  much  inj^eniiity  lu 
fotnenting  opposition  to  the  Government- 

So  sueecBsful  wae  their  agitation  that  not  only  th« 
whole  of  Tniljj^  but  a  good  many  worthy  EughHlnnen, 
buuefltly  believe  to  thii^  day  that  Lord  Curzon  and  hia 
«ulviBers  deliberately  and  mahciou^ly  sat  down  and 
devised  a  devilish  scheme  which  would  break  Bengal  in 
twain,  pit  Hindus  against  Mahomedana,  and  deprive  the 
hoetile  organisations  in  Calcutta  of  half  their  strength. 
The  partition  is  so  often  held  up  to  execration  as  a 
daatanlly  and  intentional  affront  to  the  Huaceptibilitiea 
of  a  great  Indian  race,  lb  is  so  oftt^n  pointed  out  as  the 
origin  of  all  the  disaffection  in  India,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  eicamine  the  tacUt  in  some  detail.  They  have 
only  recently  become  common  knowledge,  and  they  lead 
to  conclusions  verj'  different  from  those  we  have  indicated. 
They  show  that  Lord  Curzon  never  originated  the  **cheine 
at  all,  and  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  it  until  more  than 
u  year  aft.er  ita  inception  ;  that  apparently  it  did  not  oven 
occur  to  the  first  framers  of  the  scheme  that  the  *  Bengali 
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nation'  would  be  perturbed  by  tbe  suggested  change; 
and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundatioD  for  tbe 
aJlegat'ion  that  the  prujcit't  was  deli  her  at.ely  eutere*!  npoii. 
as  has  been  eu^gest^d,  to  'shatter  the  unity  and  to  dia 
integrate  the  foelinga  of  aolidarity  which  aro  eetablisbed 
in  the  proWnce.'  The  partition  of  Bengal  haa  not  adversely 
affected  the  moral  or  material  condition  of  a  eiiigle  reei- 
dent  m  either  of  the  tvro  provinces-  The  '  feelinge  of  hoH' 
dai-ity '  which  can  be  sbnttered  by  a  parochial  scheme  of 
rearrangement  munt  be  i^ingulfirly  feeble ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  tbe  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  shown  that 
such  'unity*  ae  earists  has  been  in  no wayinipaJred.  Deep 
rails  unto  deep  as  in  the  golilen  i^ant;  and  Midnapur  atnl 
Bartsal  join  in  exploiting  tbe  artiiicea  of  manufactured 
agitation^  with  all  the  seat  they  ehowed  in  the  old  gliul 
days  when,  for  mlniinistrutive  purposea,  they  were  one 
and  indivisible,  and  were  cheerfully  unconscious  of  the 
bappinegs  the  Josb  of  which  they  now  profess  to  deplore. 
Never  has  such  a  formidable  agitation  been  organised  on 
such  shallow  and  paltry  pretexts. 

When  Mr  Andrew  Frasor,  as  ho  then  was,  sat  down, 
in  February  190],  to  write  an  innocent  letter  about  n 
linguistic  question,  he  c:an  nover  have  di^amed  that  he 
was  setting  in  motion  a  rtcqueuce  of  evente  whii-'h  waa  to 
lead  nearly  seven  years  later  to  an  attempt  to  wreck  hie 
special  train  by  a  bomb;  yet  such  was  the  case.  Mr 
Fraaer,  who  was  Chief  Commisaioneri  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  wrote  a  letter  about  tho  substitution  of  Hindi 
for  Uriya  as  the  language  of  the  law-courts  of  the  iioJni- 
portant  district  of  Sanibalpvir,  then  under  his  controh  lu 
the  course  of  hia  observations  he  appears  to  have  eaaually 
eiiggested  that,  if  Uriya  was  to  be  the  court  language  of 
^anibiiipur,  that  district  had  better  be  joined  to  Oriasa; 
and  that  this  might  be  done  either  by  placing  Hambalpur 
under  the  control  of  the  Bengal  Government,  or  by  trans- 
ferring the  whale  of  Orissa  front  Bengal  to  the  Central 
Provinces.  Out  of  that  casual  suggestion  the  whole  great 
controversy  arose.  For  fourteen  months  the  secretariatfl 
wrote  about  tho  proposal,  built  upon  it,  and  grafhially 
evolved  fresh  schemes  for  the  rearrangement  of  half  tJie 
provinces  of  India,  The  map  of  Hindustan  wafi  drawn 
afresh  by  placid  memtiera  uf  Conneil,  hiissfnlly  uncon- 
bciouH    of    the    cyclone    of    popular    wrath     that    was 
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eventnally  to  buret  over  their  devoted  heads ;  and 
one  day  the  iinpusii]^  pile  of  papers  rjiine  for  the  first 
time  before  the  nat^aiished  viaioii  of  the  im^uspocting 
Viceroy.  What  Txird  Curzon  thouf^ht  of  these  ingenuous 
df^liber/itH^iiH  w^as  rf*rnrd**(I  nt  the  time  in  a  h»1f-}iiitiinroiifl. 
half-antrry  Noto,  Avliich  afterwards  ftccidentally  obtained 
a  publicity  for  which  it  wae  never  intended.     He  wrote ; 

'  I  really  fe<*l  diaposed  to  aak,  ia  tlitfi'e  no  suuh  tUin^  as  a  head 
of  the  Government,  ari<l  wh^t  ri<re  !4^:r[)tarje»  for  but  to  keep 
him  acq uaui ted  with  tho  ^rmiiiBtfatioD  ?  Wonld  it  be  oou- 
sidered  credible,  outside  the  <Jeiiartinents,  th&t  ther^e  really 
very  important  Isaiica,  affectinR  the  constitution  or  diamom- 
benncmc  of  ijruvinci?^,  sliould  have  l>een  under  dl^ufisliJi]  for 
more  than  a  year,  without  the  file  ever  being  eont,  or  the 
stibject  even  being  meutioned  to  thoViefiroy?  They  are  ull 
matters  in  wbicb  I  tAhe  a  ^roat  intoreatt  in  which  I  aho^ild  be 
unfit  to  bp  thp  hoad  rjf  tlic  CToremment  if  1  did  nob  take  such 
an  interest^  and  whicJi  I  have  frequently  diiicusaed  with 
Li  CO  tenant- Gove  mora  iind  Oiief  Co  mm  i  4.^1  oners.  Menuwliile 
the  departments,  without  a  woid  bo  me,  are  al^o  discut^fUnK  it 
among  theraHelvps.  Even  the  FiujLUce  Jleml>er  had  an  opiior- 
tunity  of  recording  his  opinion  upon  the  manner  in  which 
India  ought  to  be  pai\?oll&d  out;  aod  finally,  at  the  end  a  cut- 
&nd'drieiJ  reply  i»  iiubiuitted  to  the  Viceroy  &a  though  his 
signature  wery  a  sort  of  obligatory  but  i>erfunctory  poet«c-npt 
to  the  entire  diatUHHion.' 

At  the  end  of  hiei  Nobo  Lord  Curzon  suggesteid  that 
ihe  approaching  int^rpivratioTi  of  Berar  into  Britifth 
India  tni^ht  bo  nnad  pa  a  ronveoient  occftHion  fur  ex- 
aniiuin^  boundnries  nil  round ;  and  qnito  tncidontHlly 
he  mentinnod  Itengial  s-s  one  of  the  obvious  Hubjects  for 
further  enquiry.  The  reference  to  Bengal  wivs  cout^ined 
m  a  dozen  words.  The  dlsoussion  aft^rwardt^  veered 
round  for  a  time  mainly  to  the  question  of  the  future 
of  Berar:  and  the  headj^  of  departments  again  minuted 
ttt  len^^th, ae  is  their  wont.  But  Sir  John  Hewett  drafted 
several  other  proposals,  inclniling  tlie  transfer  of  Chittft- 
^ug  to  Ax»iu] ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  earJy  in  1903, 
followed  up  Sir  John  Hewott  a  rocommendatiou  by  pro- 
poanflinff  a  much  hn-ger  sdiome,  whieh  was  the  real 
^ne«A  of  the  jiartition  of  Beii^'jil.  The  niaiu  nrguiuents 
advanced  were  that  the  ndniiniMt ration  of  the  districts 
of  Dacca  and  MytuenF^in^h  iaus  oxeeeding  defective,  and 
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that  Eastern  Bengal  needed  more  immediabe  pereonal 
contact  with  tho  hi^'bcrnuthoritioB,  Itwaa  thoroforo  pro- 
posed lujLtt^eh  tht^sf*  dint  riots  to  A^riani,  Lord  CurTon  for 
the  ttret  time  ret-urded  hla  general  approval  of  bbiH  scheme 
about  the  middle  of  1D03 ;  and  the  Government  of  India 
denuded  to  address  the  Secretary  of  Stat©  and  the  locul 
Governmeuta  concerned  about  the  mutter.  At  tLo  end 
of  the  year  the  proposals  wore  mode  pubUr^,  The  chief 
reasons  unsigned  were  the  only  legitimate  reasona  whivh 
could  justify  such  a  sclienie.  They  wei'o  that  Mie  Bengal 
Government  needed  relief  from  its  excessive  burdens  i 
that  the  outlying  districts  of  tho  province  required  more 
efEicient  Hdministratiou  ;  and  that  Aasam  needed  an  out- 
let to  the  sea,  which  it  would  find  in  Cbittagong.  Any 
political  CO osid orations  which  may  have  been  auhse- 
quently  obtruded  wore  entirely  subaidiftry,  and  were  in 
no  sense  thc^  primary  object  of  the  change.  It  was  simply 
the  desire  for  greater  administrative  efficiency  that 
brought  about  the  partition  of  Bt»ngaL 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  partition  queBtion  can 
bo  very  briefly  summarised.  Tho  scheme  grew  almost 
imperceptibly  into  a  project  for  a  new  province  with  a 
lieutenant-governor,  audwith  Assam  as  an  adjunct  rather 
than  the  moat  prominent  feature.  When  Lord  Curaon 
left  for  England,  tfao  suggested  changes  were  still  practi- 
cally confined,  an  regards  Eautem  llengaV  to  Dacca  and 
Mymensingh.  When  he  returned  he  found  that  the 
scheme  bad  assumed  tho  far  larger  form  in  which  it  waa 
Anally  promulgated.  He  accepted  it,  carried  it  into 
effect,  and  bore  in  silence  and  without  response  the 
utterly  unjustifiable  attacks  to  which  ho  has  over  since 
been  subjected  in  India  and  in  Parliament  for  his  sup- 
posed share  in  an  imaginary  attempt  to  '  crush '  the 
Bengalis.  That  the  final  proposal  had  Lord  Cui-zon'a 
ctjmplete  an<l  loyal  concurrenee  need  hardly  be  said ; 
that  as  Viceroy  of  India  he  whj^  primarily  instrumental 
in  its  fullilmont  is  obvious ;  that  ho  should  readily  and 
cheerfully  usbume  the  full  responsibility  was  only  to 
be  expected.  The  fact  remains  that  the  partition  of 
Bengal  was  not  really  Lord  Curson's  personal  scheme 
at  all,  and  that  he  neither  personally  initiated  it  nor 
dcvelop«d  it  into  itfl  ultimate  shape,  though  the  ex- 
perienced administrators  who  framed  it  were  of  courai 
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nnder  his  diiectiuu.  The  purtitjan  needs  no  fiu'ther 
d^ffmco  here,  for  it  ia  now  in  process  of  curiug  the  grave 
evila  resulting  from  the  congestion  of  work  in  Bengul 
and  the  arrested  development  of  Assam- 

Wisdom  is  already  justified  of  her  children.  The 
a^tatton  against  the  melisure  would  have  died  of  inani- 
tion long  ago,  and  Home  other  slogan  would  have  been 
invented  by  the  tickle  'patriots'  of  Bengal,  hod  it  not 
boen  for  the  iodiscr^^et  incitements  of  a  number  of 
□leniberft  of  ParliaTnent  and  Bengali  agilatorsn  The 
partition  was  no  more  the  impelling  cause  of  unrest  in 
India  than  was  the  division  of  the  Punjab  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  North-West  Frontier  Province;  but  as  a 
pretext  for  agitation  of  the  most  violent  kind  it  became 
a  cry  that  iset  multitudes  aflame.  The  agitation  was  both 
fiotitiouti  and  tiagitious.  It  was  almost  as  ridiculous  as 
the  outburst  of  the  Ei^lish  populace  when  the  calendar 
was  reformed,  and  the  ery  went  up.  *  Give  us  back  our 
eleven  djiyg ! " ',  but  it  brought  swarms  of  raeruits  to  the 
support  of  the  demagogues  who  pervaded  the  bazaara  of 
Calcutta,  Even  now  the  issue  is  not  dead  and  buried, 
though  Lord  Morley's  explicit  statement  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ought  to  result  in  its  OiiuZ  intenneuL 

No  esAmiojLtioa  of  the  disturbing  influences  at  work 
in  recent  years  can  ignore  the  unfortunate  impression 
created  \>y  the  maiiupr  of  the  departurii  of  Lord  Cuneon. 
The  merits  of  the  controversy  that  ied  to  his  resignation 
are  not  germane  to  the  issue.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending his  defeat  have  a  very  deiluite  hefiring  upon  iL 
The  Viceroy  is,  before  all  things  eW,  the  representative 
of  the  King-Emperor.  He  is  to  the  people  of  India  the 
only  visible  embodiment  of  the  majesty  of  the  throne; 
he  derives  his  office  not  from  Parliament,  bub  from  the 
monarch  ti.f&r  oS.  India  likes  pariianieutury  contiv>I  as 
little  fis  it  likes  the  GoveruineoL  of  India;  but  with  that 
paradoxical  feeling,  easy  enough  to  comprehend  in  a 
people  full  of  instinctive  reverence  for  exalted  rank  and 
hereditary  power,  it  preserves  a  deep  respect  for  the 
Sovereign.  If  the  King-Emperor  went  to  India  to- 
morrow he  would  be  received  with  a  universal  outburst 
of  entbusi&atic  jubilation.  The  overthrow  of  the  King- 
Emperors  representative,  the  strungent  Virerny  of  modem 
times,  at   the  bidding  of  the  Commander- in- Chief,  was 
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the  maddest  mistake  the  Britisfa  Government  have  made 
in  Tndfn  for  niftTiy  ii  year,  It«  dmniatic  character  filled 
the  imagiuatioti  of  the  crowd  ;  and  it  infiif^ted  an  almost 
irrepambLe  blow  on  the  prestige  and  authority  of  tb© 
Viceregal  pusition.  It  has  bpiroitip  t.h«  faHliirjn  m  some 
quarttira  to  way  th^t  lx>rd  Curzon's  dieappearftncft  bad 
nothing  more  to  do  with  uiireat  in  India  than  the  mAn 
in  the  moon.  Many  wminpnt  A n pi o- In c] inns  hold  a  con- 
trary view,  Tiiey  know  very  well  that  the  Hwift  nnd  on- 
expected  lesson  of  the  mutability  of  the  Vieoroy,  who 
waw  to  tlie  people*  of  India  the  sole  repository  of 
authority,  made  a  very  deep  impreHHion  at  a  singularly 
inopportune  time-  It  sank  deep  into  their  minds.  Its 
consequences  are  visible  to-day.  Except  for  the  very 
graveBt  reasons,  which  did  not  oxist  in  tliis  iudt^Lnce,  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  King-Emperor  in  IndiJi 
should  never  be  thrown  over. 

With  the  very  bewt  intentions  in  the  world  Lord 
Morley  of  Blackburn,  since  hia  aasumptioD  of  the  oflico 
of  Secretary  of  State,  baa  steadily,  and  at  Grat  perhaps 
uneon^eiouflly.  tended  to  dBe^en  the  impreawion  of  the 
dimmisbiii^'  iniport(i.nce  of  the  Viceroy  thus  produced. 
Possibly  circmuetanoee  have  compelled  him  to  follow  the 
course  be  has  pursued.  Wliatever  the  cauHe,  thn  resultj^ 
are  clean  The  people  of  India  are  accustonied  to  a 
personal  and  visible  ruler,  but  they  are  learning  to  look 
Ui  tiiG  fiixretarj'  of  State  rather  thaJi  to  th«  Viceroy. 
Their  gaze  han  been  divert'ed  from  Lord  Minto  to  Lord 
Morley.  Inatoad  of  ]iein^;  in  the  background,  an  invisiblo 
controller  of  liirge  quchtions:  of  polic3-,  Lord  Morley  hai^ 
become  to  the  multitude  the  only  ruler  of  India.  The 
country  is  being  adniinisfcored  from  Whitehall,  and  not 
from  Simla  and  Calcuttii,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  heat 
Secretary  of  StJite  India  haw  had  for  many  years  is 
creating  precedents  which  may  bo  a  source  of  danger 
when  a  weaker  and  less  cautious  and  leas  experienced 
statesman  becomes  the  head  of  the  Indln  fJffiee.  The 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Stat-e  should  bo  firm  and  real ; 
but  India  should  continue  to  look  to  the  Viceroy  a  lone- 
DoubtlesH  it  in  by  no  desire  of  Ix>rd  Morley  that  the 
present  tendencies  have  developed.  Indeed,  his  recent 
speeches  seem  to  miggest  thnt  he  hait  become  a^vare  of 
them,  and  i^  btrenuunsly  trying  to  coauteract  them. 
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It  rany  be  nul-ed  here  tlint  the  cruMliing  vkWry  of  tlie 
libera]  party  t%t  the  lust  election  quite  accidentally  hod  a 
fihare  in  stirrinp  up  unrost  ia  India-  The  professional 
iigitflf.ora  thou^Lt  that  if  they  only  nwuJo  pnoiigli  noise 
the  new  Guvernnient  would  ^:^ATlt  them  any  concession. 
Tliey  were  backed  up  by  their  iillies  in  the  House  of 
Commona,  ivbo  seelc  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  their 
icanty  political  equipment  by  proclaiming  a  passionate 
interest  in  the  woefl  of  India.  The  firmnefls  of  Lord 
Morley  cheeked  these  amiable  intentions,  hot  the  net 
result  has  been  that  India  is  learning  very  aptly  how 
to  embftrra33  its  immediate  adnuniBtrutors  through  the 
Hon  fie  of  Commons. 

Tattle  need  be  snid  »Lbnut  the  relutiona  between 
Englishmen  and  Indians  ae  a  eontributoty  cause  of 
unrest.  Those  relations  are  not  eo  good  ns  they  uwed  to 
be,  and  thei'e  have  been  j^rievou*  fault**  on  Ix^th  sideH^ 
Bat  the  favoutito  caricabure  of  the  Englishman  in  India 
a.H  &  hectoring,  domineeriug,  Bwaggering  overlord,  exacting 
galauTTtj*  from  every  Indian  who  cro.^s-es  hih*  path,  ready- 
to  strike  any  inoffensive  creature  who  does  not  fawn 
upon  his  bootH,  is  a  ludi(*roui^  perversion  of  the  truth. 
The  propfjrtiou  of  Eugli»hmen  in  Indiu  who  have  over 
struck  an  Indian  is  probably  very  small  indeed.  Outside 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  most  Engliflhmcn  who 
go  to  the  East  are  raen  of  edufvitioo  and  refinement. 
Nearly  all  are  placed  in  positions  of  authorityt  and 
naturally  expect  that  reasonable  respect  which  is  their 
du©.  But  they  do  not  lose  the  instincts  of  courtesy  in 
the  8uez  Cauat;  and  the  cojietaut  aceu^^atiunft  brought 
against  them  of  bad  manners  and  violent  conduct  are 
Absurdly  exaggerated.  Notorious  exceptions  fiometimea 
ticcurt  Aud  every  instance  of  nilHCOnduct  is  niagniGed  h, 
hundredfold;  but  it  may  be  nofely  asserted  that  most 
Eiig]ifihni<>n  treat  the  jwople  of  Indiu  uith  all  the  con- 
Bidpi'ation  that  their  half-unconncjouH  national  habit  of 
bruAqueuG^s  permitA.  The  majority  of  the  membcrH  of 
the  covenanted  Civil  t^ervice,  in  particular,  preserve 
traditicns  of  patient  fi>rbearance  which  many  of  their 
choleric  fellow-countrytnen  at  home  would  hardly  be 
capable  of  maintaining  for  years  in  the  iierve-deatroying 
environment  of  a  tT^opiciil  elimate. 

It  mUBt  be  remembered  that   the   penalties   for  any 
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actJ*  of  ill-usage  are  now  very  great,  and  are  perliaps 
too  constant  a  source  of  anxiety  in  a  001111117  whero 
false  evidenco  is  bo  readily  procurable*  An  official's 
career  may  be  broken  for  a  aingle  act  of  indiacretion ; 
and  the  rigrld  reHtniiiita  now  imiKi^ed  upon  the  ranic 
and  file  of  the  army  are  found  by  their  oflioerfi  to  be 
exceedingly  irksome  in  their  etfeet.  So  strongly  19  the 
fear  of  tlit)  caniiequecces  of  troubJe  with  Iiidian«  incul- 
cated, that  there  are  few  Kngfiahmen  now  in  India  who 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other  swallowed  veiled  insuttd 
that  they  would  inatantly  resent  in  their  own  laud. 
Many  of  the  rising  generation  of  Indians,  particularly 
in  Bengal,  have  loBt  the  ^'ood  manners  of  their  race 
while  aequiriug  Western  iHaming.  There  ts  no  more 
skilful  exponent  of  the  art  of  subtle  provocation,  in 
railway  trains  and  in  public  ploees,  than  the  Indian  who 
Id  secretly  diaiffected- 

Far  too  much  la,  however,  made  of  this  quoation  of 
personal  relations.  It  ia  probable  that  the  comparative 
aloofness  of  the  English  in  India  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  their  ntreugth.  A  discerning  Freuch  critic  came  to 
that  conclusion  a  good  many  years  ago.  They  have  no 
embarrassing  ties,  no  inherent  predilections,  to  bias  their 
judgment.  There  is  need  for  more  iiiLimate  contact;  but 
unrest  in  India  will  mit  cease  if  a  few  more  people  are 
invit(fd  to  dinner,  and  if  a  few  wealthy  manufncturers 
are  admitted  to  thtit  membei'Mhip  of  Englisli  clubs  in 
the  large  towns.  We  ahall  not  solve  the  problem  of 
India  by  the  cultivation  of  strained  and  artitieiut  social 
amenities.  The  disturbing  causes  at  work  lie  far  deeper. 
Nor  is  there  any  real  justification  for  the  regrets  some- 
times heard  about  the  disappearance  of  the  social  con- 
ditions typified  by  the  hibt-khana  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
compounds  of  the  older  AugIo-T]]dia[i  buii|;aluwh(.  Th« 
great  influx  of  Englishwomen  into  India  has  not  beott 
an  unmixed  blessing,  for  it  has  greatly  lessened  the 
Xieriuiinout  iuterent  of  the  men  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  and  has  been  a  prominent  cau^e  of  the  dimtna- 
tion  of  friendly  social  intercourse  between  the  two  races ; 
but  their  presence  han  almont  eutirely  extirpated  a  social 
evil  which  no  pretexts  of  political  expediency  could 
condone,  an  evil  which  would  otherwise  by  this  time 
have    reached    a    terrible  magnitude.      And    tuo    much 
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Tfcattheggjf  growing  lack  <rftottrfi  may  be  aibnitud; 
but  it  u  due  to  the  sjB&eBtt  of  gorvrrnrnpnt^  anil  noi  t4> 
uij  chaikge  in  the  cbcutteter  of  the  lila^^lish  in  In^luk 
The  ^vU  dervan^  ar«  constsntly  buried  beiieatit  an 
Avmlaacfae  of  Hl^c  The  growing  complexity  of  adminuN 
trsCne  method^  the  ooDdtAofr  introductiop  of  mir  Umm 
whicb  involve  fresh  work,  leave  district  officers  far  too 
litile  time  to  move  aniDng  tbeir  people-  Asiatioa  priae 
aeeenibility :  and  the  collector  who  turoA  his  office  into  a 
dmrter  hail  ie  bound  to  let  his  correispondeuoe  fnll  into 
hopelcnn  arrears.  The  old  ooneeption  of  the  district 
officer  wa0  that  of  a  croes  between  a  countrj  equire 
and  an  estate  spent,  with  n  dash  of  the  |H>lio(^inrtii  ruid 
^^^  flavoor  of  the  old^fashioofx]  chairuiAii  of  quarter 
^^B^<Hie  thrown  in.  NowadayH  he  i«  chnin^d  moio 
^un  ever  to  his  office  ntooh  His  power  of  mitiativc  hns 
been  diminished;  hie  liberty  to  ineur  personal  responm- 
bility  had  been  curtailed.  He  ia  far  too  iiiiich  under  the 
control  of  the  young  lions  of  the  SccrotnriuL  Ho  c*in 
hardly  move  band  or  foot,  or  spend  a  rupee  for  oftlclnl 
purposes,  without  reference  to  su[«ini»r  Authority- 

The  curse  of  over-centrAli^siLtion  ha»  fulleu  heavily  tm 
India.  The  provincial  Govemmentfl  are  subjeoted  to  far 
too  much  ijuperviaiou  from  Simla  hi  mat.Uini  of  piiltry 
detail.  The  same  defect  runs  through  the  wholn  ailtniTi- 
iFftrative  eyatem,  for  the  provmci»il  i^cretftriiitH  dJHittny 
precisely  the  teuden^^ies  that  they  resent  in  thf*  Hupremo 
Government,  If  the  Hobhou&e  Coiumiasion.  whil^h  re- 
ceived an  unmerited  amount  of  criticism  when  it  toured 
India  la^t  cold  weather,  succeeds  in  devilling  a  jiuoce««fut 
scheme  of  decentreli^tttion.  it  wit!  cunfer  ii  ^rcat  boon 
upon  the  country.     The  reprehensible  pniotice  of  »ipnnd- 
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tug  many  monilis  of  tbo  jrear  la  the  hiUs,  fullowcd  by 
nil  the  Gav  Gill  Dion  ts,  ja  another  serious  cause  of  lack 
of  t^>iich.  The  pravincial  Governments  ought  to  be 
Mbationed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ye&r  in  tbeb 
rospectivo  capitals.  Officialdom  dcniea  that  those  bill- 
lop  niigraUons  a£fect  the  e£ficienL*y  of  tb©ir  oontrol : 
bat  the  coni^eq uenceH  of  t1ie  isolation  of  tht)  henda  of 
Government  are  so  evident  and  ao  fuUy  demonstrated 
that  they  hardly  require  recapitulation. 

The  Civil  Service  is  by  no  means  free  from  faults. 
The  conspiciuoiih  failures  Hhould  be  less  tenderly  treated* 
The  fetich  of  seniority  is  roBponsible  for  many  a  muddle 
and  many  a  bad  npp(»intnienL  The  idea  tb^it  the  civiliau 
should  be  an  ull-ixjund  man.  capable  of  turning  his  band 
to  any  duty,  is  moi'e  appropriate  to  tho  oontrol  of 
primitive  coinmimities  than  to  a  country  which  baa  so 
macy  complex  featuxea  of  administration.  More  special- 
isation is  now  noceseary.  A  very  significant  photioinc'non. 
as  yot  hardly  perceived.  Is  the  extent  to  ivhicb  civil 
servanbt  are  becoming^  oppie^Hed  by  a  sense  of  the  im- 
pottiiblo  mafpiitude  of  their  task.  They  lose  ela**ti(^ity  far 
earlier  in  their  career  than  formerly  they  were  wont  to 
do.  The  vaat  inertia  of  the  E^st  presf^es  upon  them  witb 
overwhelming  weight.  They  grow  weary  of  the  strugg-le, 
and  long  for  the  quiet  haven  that  a  pension  bringe. 
They  feel  that  I. lie  hurdeu  cast  upon  the  En^^'lish  adininia- 
trators  of  India  is  b^womiug  greater  than  thoy  can  bear, 
The  Incessant  criticism  to  which  they  are  subjected,  in 
India  and  btill  more  in  England,  irritates  and  depi^esse^ 
them.  The  cocstant  necessity  to  walk  warily  and  to 
guard  against  the  slightest  slip  becomes  in  the  end  an 
iutolerablo  preoccupation.  The  careful  observer  nota« 
with  regret^  but  without  surprise,  among  the  civilians  of 
today,  tho  alartiiiug  currency  of  the  idea  that  tho  only 
ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  will  he  to  band  over  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country  to  Lhti  Indians, 
the  British  authorities  merely  reserving  some  amount  of 
generul  control^tho  duty  of  mniutatmng  the  defencoa, 
the  man^Lgemeut  of  a  few  Imperial  departments,  and  the 
direction  of  cxterual  relations.  India  la  wearing  out  the 
Anglo-Indian. 

The  iguiible  part  played  by  the  native  press  in  stirriDg 
up  unresti  and  in  inciting  the  nioh  to  deads  of  vioieoco, 
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Las  beou  bo  mucli  discussed  that  it  requires  little  further 
explanatjoa,  Kecent  denunciations  of  the  native  presa 
of  Indin  havci  l^mi  fn^ueiitly  wanting  in  discriiuiuiiLioo. 
A  liiuittid  Duml>er  of  native  joumald  are  conducted 
with  great  moderation  and  admirable  skill.  They  often 
(TouUitTi  Hrticle?^  lUnt  would  he  a  credit  to  Aoy  London 
paper  of  high  staniiiug>  Such  newspapers  are  uluioat  in- 
variably foand  amoiijc  those  pi'Ioted  ia  English.  Stiditiou 
ehierty  rears  ita  he*id  in  the  vernacular  prens;  and  the 
mendacity  and  ferocity  of  the  worst  vex-nacular  journals 
are  unoquaUed  any^vhoro  in  the  -world,  Tho  B^^ngali 
papers  tiike  the  pahn  for  their  almost  inconceivable 
effmutery,  hut,  thii  I'unjrib  coutjiina  some  bad  examples; 
and  cerUtin  Uonibay  and  Poena  publications  were  Hood- 
ing Western  India  with  veiled  sedition  when  Bengali 
joumatism  was  still  comiwiratlvely  inncK^nous. 

Sedition  at  one  time  often  took  the  form  of  allegory 
or  of  deft  paraphrases  of  history.  Such  articles  were 
extremely  eluitive  as  a  basis  for  pEinishnient ;  hut  every 
reader  knew  wi»at  they  meant,  Of  late  the  bloodthirsty 
menaces  uf  the  worst  Calcutta  papers  have  passed  all 
bounds.  The  juurclorous  deliveraneeif  of  the  notorious 
pttper,  the  '  Yugantar,"  would  never  be  tolerated  for  a 
week  in  any  other  civilised  country.  Even  in  Knyland, 
the  bonte  of  free  speech,  they  would  land  their  publisher 
in  the  dock  iu  a  few  hours.  Unscrupulous  native  journal* 
ista  have  found  that  sedition  pays-  Large  editions  of  the 
'Yugantar"  found  a  ready  circulation  in  Bengal,  and 
ecipies  were  even  sold  at  a  rupee  apiece,  A  premium  has 
been  placed  upon  revolutionary  doctrines  ;  and,  aa  it  costa 
very  little  money  to  start  a  native  newspaper,  penniless 
pro<]u(!Ls  of  the  Indian  Uuiversitie~s  have  eagerly  sought 
so  congenial  a  moans  of  earning  a  Uvelihood  The 
m&Ltious  pei-versions  of  the  Bengali  press  were  never 
more  tftrikingly  ilLustrateil  than  in  the  onslaught  upon 
Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  when  he  was  Lieu  tenant -Go  vent  or 
of  Eastern  Bengal.  The  orgy  of  laalevolent  lying  then 
witnessed  not  only  shook  the  confidence  of  calm  and 
fiieady  EngliebmeD  in  Indioi  but  obtained  unfortunate 
credence  in  England.  Sir  Banipfyide  Fuller  was  the 
victim  of  unfic^upu|f■^uH  misrepresentations;  and,  when 
tJioBe  who  should  have  supported  him  cast  him  to  the 
wolvee   in   the  hope  of  allaying  wholly  unwarrantable 
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damouri  thoj  gave  BoDgal  a  leeson  in  the  possibiliLiee  of 
reckless  agitatioQ  that  is  still  bearing  bitter  fruit- 

The  activitiee  of  the  National  CoDgress,  though  more 
legitimate  and  far  leas  wilfully  provocative  than  the 
eTresses  of  the  press,  have  necessarily  stimulated  strife^ 
The  Britidb  authorities  long  made  the  mistake  of  treating 
the  Congrees  with  resentful  diadaiD.  Its  very  exiAtenoe 
was  regarded  as  an  affront  to  the  Administration.  A 
notable  defect  of  the  official  ternporament  in  India  i» 
that  of  undue  eensitivenoae  to  criticism.  Unused  to  the 
frank  attacks  of  parliamentary  debate,  unaccustomed  to 
the  candid  antagonisms  of  English  public  life,  unfamiliar 
with  the  wholesome  influence  of  constant  contact  with  a 
world  outside  ofiicial  circltju,  Anglo-Indian  administratont 
are  apt  to  be  restive  under  external  examination.  There 
has  been  little  in  the  normal  propaganda  of  the  Congress 
that  Tvould  have  been  deemed  unusual  or  improper  in 
English  ptditics.  Frum  tlie  point  of  vif^w  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  the  Congress  has  constantly  mtsro presented 
the  character  and  results  of  their  work  and  their  policy. 
It  hEis  exaggerated  the  imaginary  evils  of 'the  drain,' 
said  many  injurious  things  about  the  land  revenue 
Eiystem,  brought  many  ridiculous  accueationa  against 
innocent  persons,  and  sought  to  convey  to  the  public  in 
India  and  at  home  a  perverse  conception  of  the  realities 
of  British  rulo^  But  it  has  not  as  a  rule  departed  in 
ita  collective  capacity  from  the  ordinary  tactics  of  an 
English  political  party  in  Opposition ;  and  it^  moat 
extreme  fulminations  are  no  more  bitter  than  thoee 
which  have  of  late  tilled  the  air  regarding  the  Licen^g 
Bill  and  Old-age  Pensions.  Yet,  if  the  Congress  heA 
sonietiines  hpeif  unfairly  maligned,  it  has  inevitably  boen 
a  powerful  instrument  in  accentuating  discontent  and 
dislike  of  the  Government-  It  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise ;  and,  when  one  reflects  that  its  avowed  object 
is  in  secure  for  Indians  a  larger  share  in  the  control  of 
their  own  alTairs«  an  investigation  of  its  voluminous 
reports  rather  leads  to  a  sense  of  its  comparative  moder- 
atioD.  The  vituperative  records  of  English  party  warfare 
would  not  show  a  cleaner  sheet. 

When  eveiy  allowaiice  is  made,  however,  the  Congress 
remains  a  paradoxical  and  illogical,  and  in  many  respects 
an  absurd  organisation.    Itclamours  for  self-govemmenU 
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but  it  Las  only  been  able  to  control  itself  by  allcwiug  itfl 
direction  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  snial],  self- elected, 
and  imp^^riouH  oligamby.  It  haa  awakened  political 
aaptratiaud  in  India;  but  after  many  years  of  existence 
it  has  to  its  credit  no  rfngl©  solid  achievement  for  the 
betterment  of  the  people.  It  hsis  no  orthodox  system  of 
repret^entation,  and  any  stray  wanderer  can  figure  in  ite 
cttnvfts  halls  as  a  dolcffate.  It  has  been  epBontiftUy  mis- 
leading- in  ite  methods^  fnr  itfi  members  havy  quarrelled 
in  crnnera  with  uDYAr3'ing  rancour,  and  havo  then  as- 
sembled in  open  meeting  and  paeeed  resolutions  with 
bland  unanimity  in  the  name  of  the  iinconflciouB  *  people 
of  India/  for  the  edificntion  of  the  ingenuous  British 
publio.  But  the  frantic  etforte  to  preserve  an  unbroken 
front  before  the  world  have  at  last  proved  to  be  the 
undoing  of  thfi  CongrpsH,  The  pHdHiunate  recrimiuatJonB 
ivbich  have  always  marked  its  secret  conclaves  blazed 
forth  into  open  riot  at  tfie  last  asHenihlage  at  Surat*  A 
mob  of  malcontents  stormed  the  platform  ;  the  meeting- 
place  was  wrecked;  and  the  aspirants  who  seek  to  sup- 
plant Imperial  England  in  India  hammered  one  another 
iinth  their  shoE>s  imtil  they  were  separated  by  the  hated 
police  whom  they  had  so  often  denounced.  The  Congress 
w^os  dissolved,  and  has  not  regained  its  corporate  entity. 

That  a  split  was  bound  to  break  the  Congroas  asunder 
hnd  long  been  foreseen^  Many  of  its  leaders  hud  habi- 
tually practised  one  form  of  oratory  during  its  brief 
annual  sessions  and  quite  another  atyle  of  declama- 
tion for  the  rest  of  the  year.  They  wens  decorous  and 
cODStitutienal  enough  when  they  thought  they  were 
addressing  Englnnd,  but  were  wont  to  grow  perilously 
inflatnmatory  when  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  harangue 
esLci  table  mobe  in  Calcutta  or  Lahore,  yome  among 
them  have  been  cautious  and  restrained  and  politic,  in 
seaaon  and  out  of  sea^^on ;  for  many  of  the  best  and 
ableet  men  in  India  have  figured  on  Congress  platforms. 
An  incr'^asing  number  of  others  have  steadily  drifted 
into  a  complete  and  irrecoocihible  aiitagonism  to  British 
rule.  Thus  there  arose  tn  the  Congress  two  separate 
Acboolfi  of  thought  whose  adherents  were  respectively 
aCvled  Moderates  and  Extremists^nanies  which  suffioi- 
entty  indicate  the  point  of  their  divergence.  Many 
people  hold  that  there  is  less  danger  to  the  British  Raj 
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in  the  furious  hatred  of  tLe  ExLreiuistH  tJiaii  in  bbo 
inBidiouB  nioderabioc  of  tbo  Moderates;  but  it  would  bo 
a  serious  error  of  judgment  to  drive  the  Moderates  into 
the  arms  of  the  other  party.  They  have  gone  a  long  'wnj 
in  that  unwise  direction  of  their  own  volition  In  thp 
foolish  hope  of  convincing  onlookers  that  the  ConRresa 
was  united  in  its  aims,  they  have  tolerated  in  their  midst 
tnen  who  havu  hrought  the  whole  movenient  into  dis- 
ropute.  The  Congroj^  has  included  within  its  fold  buth 
th©  worthy  Indian  gentlemen  M'ho  have  atldresaed  meet- 
ings iu  the  coLiniittee-rooDis  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  fanatics  who  preached  sedition,  or  who  thought 
that  the  salvation  of  India  would  be  best  accomplished 
by  flinging  buiub:^.  It  was  Mr  lial  (hmgadhar  Tilak, 
recently  arrested  on  a  charge  of  Bcditiou,  who  was  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  Estreniii^t  party  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  Mr  Arabindo  Ghose,  now  uttder  trial  in 
connexion  with  the  bomb  outragcg^  who  presided  at  the 
mass  njeeting  of  Extremif^ts  held  at  Surut  after  the  Cou- 
gresa  had  been  wrecked  at  the  hidiling  of  Mr  Tilak.  The 
^fode^ates  never  mustered  up  sufficient  courtige  to  expel 
the  Extremists,  and  they  have  had  to  pay  a  hoavy  price 
for  their"  lack  of  niorrtl  flhri?- 

The  wrecking  tactics  adopted  by  the  Extreniiuts  inbide 
the  Congress  did  no  h^irm  to  any  one  ontaide  that  body ; 
but  their  ext**niftl  enterprises  have  been  fraught  with 
very  deleterious  results.  The  elaborate  boycott  they 
organised  against  British  goods  in  Bengal  was  ccono- 
mically  a  failure,  as  boycotts  fllwaye  are;  but,  while  it 
lauted,  it  lilled  the  province  with  disorder.  In  so  far  as 
the  'Kwadoshi'  movement  for  the  encouragement  of 
national  industries  was  conducted  on  legitinmte  lines,  it 
wa8  an  excellent  thing ;  but  when  it  be<;ame>  as  it 
did,  an  open  incitement  to  riot,  it  deserved  and  received 
the  severest  condemnation.  The  'National  Volunteers/ 
another  Bengali  device,  were  organised  m  an  equally 
malignant  spii'it.  Ui^tensibly  formed  to  develope  a  love 
of  gymnastics  among  the  youth  of  Bengal,  they  are 
really  nothing  hut  mobs  of  young  men  armed  witJi 
staves,  deliberately  enhated  to  creates  disturbances.  Ex- 
actly where  the  line  of  cleavage  is  drawn  between  the 
associations  which  work  in  the  sunlight^  and  the  efiforts 
of  the  clever  desperadoes  who  have  entered  upon  a  cam* 
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pai^n  of  murder  by  bombs,  it  is  not  essy  to  judge- 
Prohably  there  is  no  real  cleavage  at  all;  it  k  merely  a 
quejiUun  oF  degrees  of  crimiaiiUty. 

A  sysbeiiiALic  report  to  isolated  aesasHinatioDS  has  a\* 
urajs  been  the  greatest  danger  that  Englishmen  in  India 
hHve  had  to  fear.  Open  revolt  ean  be  eubdued,  but  the 
boinb*thrower  who  lurks  alone  in  the  dark  \s  less  easy  to 
overcome.  A  Hood  of  light  has  now  been  shed  upon  the 
grim  underworld  of  Indian  politics.  The  ramihcations 
of  the  so-«dlef]  wnjirchist  txiUMpirat^y  stretch  veiy  fH,r 
indeed-  It  ia  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  BengaL  It  has  centres  in  London  and  Paris  and 
New  York,  as  we!J  as  in  various  parts  of  India,  The 
devilish  ingenuity  of  ite  leaders-  the  callousness  of  the 
accused  persons  no^v  under  arrest,  are  ominous  indica- 
tions that  it  will  not  be  readily  extirpated-  Bombs  and 
revolvers  will  not  disappear  from  ludia  because  drastic 
legislation  has  been  introducod  against  their  use,  or 
because  a  handful  of  Bengali  malcontents  may  sufTer 
severe  punishment.  Lord  Curaon  rightly  said  in  the 
Hondo  of  Lords  the  other  day  that  'we  muat  count  upon 
the  chronic  continuance  of  unrest  in  India*;  we  fear 
we  must  also  count  upon  the  frequent  reappearance  of 
ite    more    nefarious  concomitants.      The   anarchists  of 

dia  are  irreconcilable,  and  their  numbers  will  prob- 
&hly  grow-  Swift  and  merciless  punishment  is  the  only 
remedy  in  their  case. 

But  the  anarchists,  though  tbey  are  quite  capable,  if 
not  oheckedj  of  paralysing  tho  pe^iceful  routine  of  ad- 
ministrative work,  are  never  likely  to  produce  a  general 
insuiTeGtiou.  Jt  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  great 
attempt  at  organised  revolution  would  ever  he  possible 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  presunt  generation,  even  if  the 
support  acfMJrded  became  fairly  widespread.  Whatever 
may  occur  iu  India  in  the  next  few  years,  we  may  h& 
tolerably  oerLain  of  our  ability  to  deal  with  all  luani- 
festAtious  of  active  hostility  until  next  wo  engage  in  a 
Ufe-and-death  struggle  with  another  great  Power  Then, 
und  not  till  then,  will  coum  the  moment  of  re^vl  and  vital 
danger  in  India.  A  &park  then  may  set  the  whole  country 
ablaze.  There  will  be  no  ordered  and  cohesive  up- 
heaval, no  serried  urray  of  well-armed  and  nulitant 
revolutionariee  intent  upon  driving  the  British  into  the 
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9ea.  If  trouble  uomes  at  all,  it  ^will  probably  take  tb« 
form  of  a  series  of  inurdurouh  riota  spreading  from  cit? 
to  city,  aud  rapidly  sotting  the  i^t^hole  country  in  an 
uproar  The  normal  maohinery  of  administration  will 
be  to  a  great  e\teiit  paralysed  for  a  time.  Tbe  means 
of  CO intnuui cation  may  bo  interrupted  and  porbapi^ 
broktin  ;  if  the  recent  railway  and  telegraph  and  postal 
strikeH  have  not  opkened  our  eyas,  nothing  wilL  Euro- 
peans will  have  to  concentrate;  and  the  remoter  die- 
tricte  will  have  to  bo  loft  to  hjok  nfter  Ibemeelvee- 
There  'ire  iire  more  aruiH  in  India  than  i^  sometimes 
believed.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  prevent  their  entry 
with  such  an  enormous  coastline  ;  and  the  few  storcid  of 
arm^  recently  found  in  Calcutta  mean  much.  Of  course, 
we  aball  hold  our  own  in  the  long  run,  and  vigoroua 
action  at  the  outlet  may  avert  a  great  deal  of  mischief ; 
but,  if  any  British  Ministry  thinks  it  can  go  to  war  again 
without  reckoning  upon  the  absoliite  certainty  of  grave 
trouble  in  India,  it  ie  dwelling  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

Were  these  possibilities  not  discerned  in  interested 
fjuarters  it  would  be  impolitic  to  speak  of  them  here  ^ 
but  they  are  perfectly  well  understood  in  the  capitjil^  of 
three  great  Powers,  whose  systems  of  collecting  intel^ 
ligence  in  India,  tb<njgh  mainly  limited  to  aHcertatning 
broad  general  tendencies,  are  for  their  purposefl  almost 
as  good  as  our  own,  Ther©  is  far  more  danger  for  Great 
Britain  in  silence  than  in  ftpeakiug  plainly  on  this  critical 
question.  We  must  fii^e  the  situation,  and  consider  whnt 
we  hrtve  to  expect,  and  not  ehut  our  eyes  to  it.  We  shall 
have  to  fight  our  nest  great  war  with  one  eye  on  India  ; 
nud,  when  it  Ja  over,  wo  shall  probably  have  to  set  about 
the  restoration  of  order  in  a  vast  Dependency  which  may 
have  lapsed  into  anarchy. 

We  nhall  be  holding  three  hundred  millions  of  people 
in  chock  with  white  troops  at  our  dispoa^U  numbering 
only  twice  the  strength  of  the  garriaon  that  Rome,  in 
her  hotir  of  her  greatest  power,  deemed  necessary  for  the 
Tuajntcnance  of  order  among  the  scanty  tribes  of  South 
Britain.  There  will  be  no  ohance  of  rejnforcementa.  No 
power  in  history  has  ever  undertaken  such  a  gigantic  ta^k 
with  such  inadequate  means.  We  won  India  far  too  eaaily» 
and  in  consequence  have  deceived  ourselves  ever  sinoe. 
How  many  English  voters  realise  that  Clive  gained  hia 
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victory  at  Plassey,  whiiib  ultinifitely  g&veuN  tliet-otitrolof 
India,  with  a  force  of  about  3200  men.  of  whom  900  were 
Europeans,  and  that  he  only  loi^t  seven  KuropEUi^na  find 
sixteen  natives  killed  ?  The  prii^e  wh»  too  <^hc*Hp,  nnd  it 
haa  always  led  ms  to  underrate  the  perila  of  our  enter- 
prise, Andf  though  wo  also  have  a  hrave  and  devoted 
native  &nny,  Lijoso  who  t^ke  tht;  long-  view  and  Itiok  far 
fthead  will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  in  upon  the  valour 
and  steadfaetnous  of  white  men,  aided,  perhaps,  by  tbe 
fighting  stock  of  one  or  two  other  races,  that  we  must 
first  depend  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rule  in  India, 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  tbe  problems  of  India?  W© 
fear  that  nothing  we  can  do,  or  ever  <<ould  have  done, 
will  prevent  tbti  rocurretit^e  of  unrest  and  the  possibility 
of  more  aorious  trouble.  But  we  can  opply  paJliatives 
and  we  can  remove  genuine  grievances.  To  adapt  the 
words  of  Lord  Morley  at  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ilhiiier, 
British  fltateemanehip  has  no  need  to  confess  itself  beaten. 
There  are  many  reassuring  cir^^umBtAnoe.^.  The  loyalty 
of  the  great  Indian  princes,  whoHe  intereutH  grow  mure 
and  more  identical  with  our  own ;  the  comparative 
quiescence  of  the  Mahomodane  and  their  dread  of 
Brahmiuical  doniinatiou;  the  growth  of  Indian  indu.^- 
tn'ea  and  the  large  amount  of  native  capital  invested 
thereini  as  well  as  iti  Govommeut  securities;  the  con- 
siderable leaven  of  quieti  influential,  law-abiding  men, 
who  have  no  wish  to  see  a  Fooua  Brabmin  in  the  robes 
of  the  Feisbwus,  or  a  blatant  Babu  orator  masquerading 
aa  dictator  of  Bengal ;  these  and  many  other  c^naidera- 
tioufl  might  be  cited  as  teudiiig  to  lighten  the  sumewbat 
gloomy  outlook. 

Our  first  duty,  alike  to  India  and  to  uuraelvea,  ia  tbe 
uiaio tenaijce  of  order.  ThougJi  Loni  Murb'y's  control 
has  not  been  free  from  mistakes,  he  was  amply  justified 
in  claiming  in  the  House  of  Loixls  that  he  had  never 
swerved  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  observants  of  that 
paramount  obligation.  H.a  paid,  too,  a  deserved  tribute 
to  tbe  '  manful  courage '  of  Lord  Minto,  of  whom  it  may 
he  said  that  he  has  fulBUed  tho  initial  requirement  of  a 
British  statesman  in  India,  in  that,  iji  uioments  of  storm 
juid  difficulty  UDcqualled  in  modi^ru  e:cpenencee  in  that 
t^ountry,  ho  has  never  once  become  flurried.  His  judicious 
calmness  bos  been  worthy  of  all   praise*      Perhaps    his 
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reetrrnDt  baa  been  u  littie  too  miirkeil,  for,  tliougL  be 
atrCQgtfiened  the  law  againet  Beditious  meetings,  it  seems 
to  have  been  very  rarely  put  into  operation.  Hia  new 
legietation  h»ta  been  in  jlU  reHpe^t.ri  i'oniriif^ndHble  so  Far 
as  it  goea,  Tb©  Explosivep  Act  needs  no  furtber  justiHca- 
tioD,  because  It  ia  ulrtiud^  tbe  law  of  Eti)ifland.  Tbe  Pre«e 
Act.  ivhicb  inipuqeH  ct^nfitirntinn  upon  pruaaes  issuing 
instigations  to  murder  aud  acts  of  violence,  ought  to 
havo  been  more  summarj  in  its  procedure,  and  should 
bare  depended  less  upon  the  courts.  No  punishment  can 
be  too  pwift  for  that  limited  cls^s  of  incitementsp  The 
general  law  against  ecdition  still  needs  furtber  stiffening  ; 
and  disreputable  journals  will  reniain  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety  until  the  further  pres>4  IngifilatiOTi  promised  by 
Lord  Minto  is  undertaken. 

The  growing  habit  of  itinerant  English  agitators  of 
He»king  fresh  notoriety  amid  ludiun  muhs  It*  ti  very 
serious  question,  and  will  certainly  hare  to  be  dealt  with 
before  long.  Lord  Cromer  wisely  asked  in  tbe  Hoase  of 
Lords  debate  wht^tber  le^al  power  eould  be  given  to  the 
Government  to  t^ke  action  against  those  Englishmen 
in  India  'who  deliberately  assume  tbe  r6le  of  Indian 
deuiagugues.'  But  the  evil  wrought  by  ret^kleaa  and 
ignorant  persons  of  tbe  type  of  Mr  Keir  Hardie  is  not 
so  grave  in  ita  rosuItE?  ae  the  perr^i^tent  campaign  carried 
on  by  a  handful  of  retired  civil  servants  inside  and  out- 
side the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Hardie's  limitations  are 
fairly  well  understood,  oven  in  Bengal;  but  the  speeohes 
and  writiDgB  and  perpetual  provocative  interrogations 
of  men  wbu  are  well  known  in  India  carry  far  more 
w^eigbt  and  are  far  more  mischievouSi  Lt  ie  becoming 
a  matter  for  consideration  whether  tbe  ccnditions  of 
receiving  a  i>eutiion  should  nut  Ims  so  far  nnxiiOeil  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  Indian  civilians  do  not  cc^tee  upon 
retirement  to  owe  an  obligation  to  the  country  and  the 
Government  they  Lave  served.  The  Government  of  India 
should  not  he  expected  perpetually  to  subsidise  their  open 
foes.  And  ought  not  moi-e  of  the  many  Anglo-Indians 
living  in  retii'enient  to  realise  that  the  task  of  stemming 
the  crusade  of  assiduous  misrepn^sentation  in  Eng'Iond 
has  a  stronger  claim  than  the  attractions  of  bridgo  and 
golf?  Mr  Keea,  whose  exeelleut  book  luay  t>e  coTnTnended. 
should  not  be  left  to  fight  a  lone  battle  in  Farliament; 
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and  it  roay  bo  added  tliai  Mr  Mitra'>^  admirtLblo  volume 
GOUfltituteEJ  an  example  which  other  IndionH  of  literary 
ability  should  be  encouraged  to  emulate. 

Tbewe  are,  however,  merely  precawtioiiaTy  remedies* 
No  one  who  has  the  uitevfwt**  of  India  at  heart  would 
ivieh  to  Bee  the  mtroduction  uf  thitt  *polk-y  uf  pure 
repression*  whii^h  I/ord  Morley  so  prnpeHy  deprecatea, 
orivould  desire  Anglo-Indiana  to  bu»y  tbem»elvea  solely 
\vith  the  work  of  cooibHtin^  the  pernicious  propaganda 
of  the  hostile  forceft.  Many  f^ontitriictive  readjufitnients 
of  policy  require  to  be  introduced.  Decen  trail  nation,  the 
iraprovenicut  of  the  pay  and  conditions  uf  service  of  the 
native  army,  Ipkb  interference  ivith  the  Native  States, 
a  further  revision  of  the  aystein  of  higher  education,  a 
^reat  development  of  primary  education,  a  more  eCFocUve 
direction  of  technical  educatiou,  the  encouragement  of 
social  reform,  the  lightening'  of  the  dutict^  of  dietrict 
offieers,  are  among  the  quebtionfl  which  demand  and  nre 
receiving  nttentinn.  Whether  the  agitation  fur  the 
ttepHJation  of  Judicial  and  executive  funrtionH  should 
be  given  a  hearing  is  more  open  to  doubt.  The  danger 
that  lurks  behind  it  is  that  indicated  by  the  increaaing 
d^^ree  to  which  the  judicial  ttyatem  is  ikaasing  into  the 
bands  t>f  competent  Indiana*  The  capture  of  the  conrta 
iti  a  notable  plank  in  the  CoDgre«e  secret  platform. 

But  at  the  ba^ik  of  all  these  qneAtions  lies  the  far  more 
momeiitoiis  taeue  rat>«ad  by  the  inaisteot  and  not  unreaJion- 
ftble  demand  of  India  for  a  larger  share  iu  the  control  of 
her  own  affairs.  Lord  Morley***  hold  and  po«aibly  uiieit- 
p6ci«d  declaratiou  that  thin  demand  was  Hupjiorted  by  'a 
greet  mane  of  strong  ^Inglo- Indian  opinion  '  will  no  doubt 
ba  questioned  :  but  ii  was  perfet^tly  true,  and  no  one  bod 
bstt^r  cauae  for  making  it  than  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who,  in  the  paM  two  years,  bns  been  at  such  pains  to 
acquaint  hinuelf  at  fimt  hand  with  every  shade  of  view. 
What  form  the  rag'geflted  concoiions  mil  take  is  sLJIE  a 
matt'er  for  speeoLation,  but  it  is  known  that  the  original 
proposals  for  Advisory  Councibi  and  for  broadening  the 
faesia  of  repre^eDtadoD  in  the  legiftlative  Couneils  are  to 
be  tnatcriaUT  developed  We  are  concerned  here,  how- 
ever, ikOt  mo  nocfa  with  the  form  aa  with  the  spirit  of  the 
pmpctaals.  Am  lheyc«rs  pass,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  It  is  PariiaiDent  rathsr  than  the  Government  of 
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Indm  that  wiH  block  the  wsj  to  &  gT««£er 
power  to  the  people  of  Indi&  Tlie  1mm 
not  nawiHiiis  to  ^^"^"fc*  the  powen  of  tho 
of  Indis.  bat  not  a  Tertige  of  the  growing 
pArliametit,  with  Ite  scoompaniiuent  of  u 
int«rfereaee,  wUI  be  earrendered ;  and  it  ibaj  be 
predicted  that  at  «oiue  stage  or  oEher  this  wiD  pron  a 
etombluigtblock.  If,  howeYer.  the  preheat  projeeCeJ 
refomu  ai^  wieelj  and  prudenlijand  i^i'imirnirfj 
they  may  for  a  tJme  allay  dUcontect  ■"*'^**g  *  lATg* 
portion  uf  the  moderate  men  of  India.  This  ts  the 
we  cao  now  hope  to  accomptiah.  Despite  all  that  faee 
tutppeoed,  the  ^**^n*ft*^  now  made  ia  legitimate  asd  moit 
be  EoeL  No  concoMJona  wiU  give  us  peace  in  India,  for 
nothing  we  may  grant  will  ever  recall  the  golden  daj«  ef 
quietude ;  but  we  most  continae  to  ptirsne  the  ooorae 
that  we  coni»ider  just,  and  the  appeal  for  a  limited  en- 
largement of  the  IndlaD  share  of  control  haa  beeomo  a 
jttet  appeal 

Unfortunatelyf  the  mildeet  aapirataon  of  the  Cangresi 
is  for  'self-govenimeut  on  colouial  line^'  a  boo&  wbkh 
India  will  probubly  never  be  fitt^  to  receire  for  maay 
gener&tione  to  come.  The  really  moderate  men  may 
perfnnetorily  thank  us  for  our  prospective  concessions,  but 
the  Congress  will  uerer  do  so.  We  must  therefore  make 
up  our  niincLs  to  pureuo  the  old,  j;^m,  thankle^^  taak  of 
ruling,  he4H]|eH8  of  praise  or  blame,  expecting  do  permanent 
rlimtnuUon  of  our  difficulties,  content  if  we  hare  done 
juntice  according  to  our  lights,  resolute  in  our  deter- 
mination to  keep  our  c&rdiual  interests  inviolate,  and 
firm  in  our  belief  in  the  austere  aud  exalted  character  of 
our  work.  If  we  need  ini^piration  and  strength,  we  must 
«eek  it  in  our  own  inward conijeption  of  the  nature  of  our 
mitmion.  for  w«  luuy  diiipeiii)  upon  it  that  we  shall  oeyei 
Und  it  iu  the  gratitude  of  ludla. 


(  M»  ) 


Art,  XI.— A   RECKLESS   GOVERNMENT. 

Whkn  MmUtcr^  framed  the  legieJative  programme  for 
tlio  parLiaiiieiiLdry  ysRr  th^y  intist  h&ve  liet^D  well  uvvai'e 
tLat  their  schemed  were  incapable  of  exet^ution  within  the 
tune  St  their  disposal,  even  if  they  h^d  resolred  upon 
iiJjourniiig  the  sessjoii  In  Au^st  and  re^uTiiing  werk  in 
October.  Their  calculatians.  whatever  they  might  have 
been*  were  upset  by  the  interruptioti  of  bu^iuess  eauaed 
by  the  resignation  of  Sir  Henry  Camp  bell -Bannermfln — 
followed  with  loouriiful  rapidity  by  hla  death- — tutd  the 
reconijlruttiun  uf  the  Cabinet  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr  Asqiiith,  In  ordinary  circumatHUces  we  should  have 
refrained  from  anything  but  a  ccnventiouul  reforc^nce  to 
the  political  career  oi  the  late  Prime  Miniatar,  but  a 
certain  provocative  perveraity  displayed  by  MioiaterB 
and  their  f^upporter^  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press 
embarrasses  opponents  and  critics  >?ho  might  in  the 
presence  of  death  or  of  some  delicate  administrative 
situation  be  anxious  to  observe  a  truce.  A  joint  suspen- 
sion of  hostiliues  is,  howevei',  only  feasible  when  ther«  la 
an  honourable  understanding  on  both  sides  not  to  turn  it 
to  selfish  advantage.  We  could  all  sincerely  concur,  and 
did  concur,  in  the  eulogies  passed  upon  the  ^lersoiiul 
(^harocteri  the  habitual  geniality,  and  the  poUtical 
integrity  of  .Sir  H,  Campbell-Bannerman-  Nor  was  it  for 
those  who  liad  been  his  parliamentary  opponents  to 
questioD  the  o^ttreme  value  3et  by  his  foUowei's  upon  Sir 
Henry'^  merits  as  loader  and  party  manager.  When, 
however^  they  inuisted  that,  as  Prime  Mtoif^ter  of  tliis 
kingdom,  he  took  rank  amung  the  greatest  of  his  pre- 
deceesora,  and  when  it  was  assarted,  as  it  has  been  Etsserted 
by  members  of  the  present  AdmiriiHtrfLtion  who  had  been 
his  colleagues,  that  his  popularity  was  due  to  hia  dislike 
of  Imperialit^m  and  to  the  words  he  uttered  and  the  deeds 
he  attempted  during  the  diplcjinatie  struggit*  with  Mr 
Kruger,  and  on  many  occaaious  after  war  had  been 
dddared  against  this  country,  a  protest  Is  imperatively 
denianded  from  those  who  believed  that  such  utterances 
and  actions  were  injurious  to  the  Empire  and  were 
instrumental  in  prolonging  tho  war  JUid  iucroasing  its 
costliness  in  treasure  and  in  blood.     It  is  impossible  for 
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Impcrioliatps  when  thus  challonged  not  to  rec^iU  rankling' 
pbrases  whicb  history  will  revive,  but  which  "wg  fihould^ 
for  the  pi'GMent  prefer  to  forget* 

MiTiistera  pursue  the  same  practice  of  provocatiom^ 
with  regard  to  their  present  South  Afritian  policy,  Abouti 
which  HOmetbing  will  be  sn.ii\  later.  Muny  uf  the  bebt— 
informed  speakers  and  writers  on  South  African  problen 
purposely  refrained  from  adverse  criticism  of  the  Elgin 
policy,  when  it  was  translated  into  aocomplishBd  fact^, 
though  they  viewed  it  with  deep  apprehecsioa  and  even 
alarm.  Tliey  observed,  however,  a  patriotic  reticence  in 
order  to  give  the  scheme  a  chance.  It  would  seem  that  their 
self-restraint  hflfl  been  ignorantly  or  wilfully  niiaeonHtrued. 
Wo  find  the  present  Prime  Minister — wo  need  not  notice 
Mr  Churchill's  electioneering  pranks — f^oing  down  to 
Birmingham  and  not  only  viitilicatitig  (as  he  whh  entitled 
to  do)  and  glorifying  his  South  African  policy  aa  iho 
brightest  gem  in  the  Radical  tiara  of  achieveraents,  but 
also  inviikiu}^  the  aelf-fmpoaed  sileuue  of  his  opiK^nentH  as 
a  proof  that  they  dare  not  challenge  the  splendid  uuccess 
of  a  policy  which  baa  yet  to  uudoi^'^o  the  crucial  teat  of 
time.     This  is  neither  stfitecraft  nor  cricket- 

With  this  preamble  we  turn  to  the  work  of  Parliament 
fio  far  at*  it  has  progrosi*ed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  wiis 
fond  of  quoting  a  characteristic  jibe  of  Talleyrand  at  the 
expense  of  Regnier.  During  the  Directory  the  two  met 
at  dinner,  and  Regnier,  as  usual,  talked  much  about 
himself-  *  Quoiqu'on  en  dise,'  he  said,  ■  je  n*at  jamais 
fait  qu'une  m^chancete  de  ma  vie.'  Talleyrand  promptly 
aaked,  *  Et  quaud  tinira-t-ello  V  * 

The  story  is  very  applicable  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment. It  IS  compose*!  of  men,  generally  spiwiking,  of 
more  than  average  intellectual  capacity,  and  individually 
as  straightforward  as  statesmen  can  be  exijected  to  be. 
The  nt^hiinreti^  of  which  it  \a  guilty  is  congenital  and 
will  only  finish  with  its  death.  Those  who  thought  thai 
the  substitution  of  Mr  Asqnith  for  Sir  U,  Campbell- 
R^innermau  would  revolutionise  the  character  of  the 
Cabinet  were  mistaken.  There  waa  indeed  a  chiui|:e; 
if  we  may  have  recourse  to  geology  for  an  illustration, 
we  should  say  that  the  original  Cabinet  was  of  tt 
'conglomerate'  kind,  and  that  Sir  Heury  supplied  the 
tenacious   muterial    in   which    the  various   stones  were 
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embedded  and  held  together.  The  reconstruoted  Cabinet, 
on  the  other  hiuiii,  is  oF  the  'stratified.'  order,  the  superin- 
cumbent stratum  beiag  supplied  by  Mr  Aaquith  himself. 
The  formation  is  cohesive  rather  than  homogeneouB. 

This  phenomenon  is  the  Tery  source  und  foitnt  of 
legislative  and  administrfitive  m^chanceU,  If  you  out  a 
vertical  eli<!e  out  of  any  block  of  Radical  le^fislation  you 
will  coniG  ai^rosa  specitnens  of  every  stratum.  There  will 
be  the  old  Liberal  '  chunk,'  the  ueo-lladical  '  chunk,'  the 
Socialist  'ehunb,'  and  even  the  early  barbarian  *  chunk/ 
Such  material  is  interesting  in  a  museum  of  political 
geology,  but  it  ih  ilangercru?^  atnfF  out  of  which  to 
construct  tninisterd  or  to  evolve  laws.  Kcpresentative 
Government  under  the  party  aystem  does  not  mean,  or 
at  leaat  ought  not  to  mean,  that  the  Government  should 
represent  the  differences  cjcisUng  in  the  parliamentary 
majority.  A  truly  representative  Government  is  one, 
eomiHised  as  it  may  he,  and  indeed  must  be,  of  veiy 
different  elomeuts,  which  is  welded  by  fusion  into  a 
homogenoou^  corporation  idem  vefiliena  de  Tepuhlicn  ; 
it  is  not  in  the  true  sense  rep  rose  utAtive  if  the  component 
parts  are  merely  sandwiched  together,  without  any  real 
cohesion.  The  present  Administration  belongs  to  the 
latter  cfl.t<*gory;  and  the  mischievouH  conaecjuences  of 
this  imperfect  formation  ai-e  enlitaced  by  the  fact  that 
its  members  are  all  tied  and  bound  by  the  reckless  and 

n    irret'oncilftble    pl(*dgeH   given  by  them  in  ordt^r  to 

ure  votes  at  the  elections  of  1SK)6,  They  cannot  even 
agree  amongst  themeolvcs  as  to  what  wore  the  dominant 
issues  upon  which  they  were  retnmed  to  phice  and  power. 
Atone  time  the  Prime  Minister  assures  us  that  Free-trade, 
and  Frco-trade  only,  w^as  the  problem  before  the  country 
some  two  yeare  and  a  half  ago.  This  assertion  is  no 
doubt  very  convenient  when  so  thorny  a  subject  «b 
Home  Rule  comes  up  for  handling ;  but  at  another  time, 
when  he  fathers  so  revolutionary  a  measure  as  the 
Licensing  Bill,  or  criticises  the  functions  of  the  Upper 
HousCi  or  foreshadows  extcnsiou  of  the  franchise,  Mr 
Aftquith  derides  the  mandate  theory,  and  contends  that 
the  Government  received  (L  blank  cheque  frnm  the  electors, 
to  be  filled  up  l»y  Ministers  to  any  amount  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  will  sanction, 

Nothing  has  happened  which  was  not  bound  to  happen. 
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Anatomically  tJie  Cabioet  ie  very  powerful,  but  function- 
ally it  IB  disabled  by  paralyaie*  TbiB  ia  no  mere  generaUfia- 
tioii ;  tbe  truth  of  the  prapoiiition  is  demuustrated  by  the 
evidence  of  their  daily  life,  Adminiatrative  action  and 
legislative  proposaltj  are  alike  affected  by  tbifl  congenital 
infirmity.  Take,  ftir  in-sUiup*?,  their  LreHtuient  of  such 
vital  cjuestions  aa  the  efBcient  maintenance  of  our  fight- 
ing forces-  it  is  clear  upon  the  facia  of  things  that 
antagonistic  influeiiceti  are  at  work  within  the  wnll»  of 
Downing  Street,  and  stauip  their  improasion  upon  the 
unaatiafac to ry  output  of  tho  combined  wisdom  of  the 
Cabinet,  There  ie  an  Imperialist  element  in  the  Adminis- 
trrttiou^  of  whose  jtolicy  not  only  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Mr  Ualdane,  but  Mr  Asquitii  himself  were  supposed  to 
be  the  exponents ;  there  is  also  a  Little  England  party 
represented  by  the  Lord  Chancenor  nnd  the  Clmneellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  thirdly,  there  is  a  peace  or  disarma- 
ment party,  which,  however,  lost  its  moat  uncompromising 
advocate  when  Sir  H.  Campbell -Banner  man  dind;  and 
lastly,  we  have  tbe  rigid  ^  i-etrenchmeut'  section,  which 
also  claims  Mr  Asquith  and  his  successor  at  the  Treasury 
Bs  champions.     What  is  tbe  result? 

In  the  first  place,  every  Minister,  on  introducing  hia 
estimates,  deprecates  the  expenditure  required  to  keep 
up  the  na,\y  or  the  army,  espresses  pious  bopea  that  the 
millennium  will  shortly  occur,  and  ujHjlogises  to  Parlia- 
ment and  tlie  country  for  the  insurance  premiums  he  Is 
reluctantly  asking  them  to  pay.  This  is  not  the  t^pirit  by 
which  empires  are  made  or  defended;  uor  does  this 
Quakerish  tone  conduce  to  the  cause  of  peace-  The 
strong  man  arms  himself  for  the  defence  of  his  goods  in 
proportion  Ut  the  strength  of  the  attack  which  otherwise 
hie  nakcduess  might  invito.  This  manifest  reluctance  to 
keep  our  navy  and  army  above  the  bare  minimum  of 
national  security  is  a  direct  l^mptation  to  possible  rivals 
to  strengthen  their  weapons  of  attack.  In  diplomacy,  as 
in  social  life,  it  is  the  opportunity  that  makes  the  thief. 
Wo  need  not  dwell  at  tbis  moment  upon  the  cooditioii 
of  the  army  in  its  transition  stages ;  the  buoyant 
optimism  of  last  year  has  given  way- — except  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Haldane  himself — to  u  perhaps  exaggerated 
despondency.  Time  will  show,  and  that  before  many 
months  are  over.     Yet  Mr  Haldane  lias  had  a  freer  bund 
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than  any  of  hia  prodeoosEion?  or  his  colleap;ues ;  if  bia 
leheme  faiU>  with  him  will  ho  the  main  responsibility^ 
[or,  as  he  has  Frequently  admitted,  he  has  enjoyed  the 
most  loyal  and  ungrudging  support  from  all  cloaees, 
Including  thoee  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  who  Buffer 
From  the  ever-growing  i^xactioLtb  of  a  Radical  Ministry. 
I  The  navy  is  in  an  even  lesa  fortunate  position,  though 
Hinistor  fift^r  Minister  bas  pledged  himself  solemnly  to 
the  duty  of  keeping  '  the  coniitiaiid  of  the  seas,'  Tot  it 
Ib  knoiK'n  tha^  the  Treasury  is  bent  upon  pursuing  that 
[fital  policy  of  parsimony  which,  at  the  close  of  the  pro- 
longed period  of  Whig-Radical  jU4cendency  in  1874,  left  uh 
with  whftt  Mr  Ward  Hunt  truly  described  as  a  *  phantom 
Beet/  Tho  Admiralty's  demands  are  not  curtly  and 
iirectly  refused,  but  the  naval  authorities  are  aaked  to 
Itall  another  day,  or  are  appeased  with  post-dated  cheques. 
He&Dwhile  other  Powers  are  taking  advantage  of  our 
tieeta  and  piishmg  on  their  ship-building  schemes  in  the 
bope  that  John  Bull's  afternoon  doze  will  prolong  itself 
into  an  apoplectic  slumber*  The  Crovemment  puts  off 
till  to-morrow  what  they  ought  t«  do  to-day;  aod,  not 
llontent  wi^h  this,  they  mortgage  the  morrow  up  to  the 
r«ry  hilt.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  the  military  and  naval 
Eorcee,  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which  the  responsible 
Uiniflter^  are  exposed  nuiAt  h»  insigniHeant  Inside  the 
Pabinet ;  nor  is  it  very  formidable  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Kions,  where  Unionist  and  moderate  Liberal  support  will 
^ways  outweigh  Labour  and  Radical  defections. 

The  Foreign  Office,  by  a  happy  agreement,  finds 
Itself  to-day  immune  from  partisan  criticism.  So  lon^ 
jli  continuity  of  policy  is  observed^  on  the  lines  laid  down 
oy  I*ord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Laoedowiie,  and  followed  by 
Lord  KoHohory  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  their  turn,  it 
batters  not  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  be  Tory  or 
V^jg,  Unionist  or  Home  Ruler,  pnmded  that  he  is — as 
iHr  Edward  Grey  is  by  general  consent  admitted  to  be — a 
pompdtdnt  man.  Even  ht'i-e,  however,  where  there  is  no 
fracnse  for  excessive  pliability,  the  presHure  of  sections  is 
^nwed  to  leave  a  disfiguring  mark.  There  was  a  time  not 
lio  long  ago,  while  foreign  policy  etill  divided  part les,  that 
pussia»undera  constitution  far  more  rigid  than  the  present 
^oe.  was  regarded  with  special  favour  by  E-^dicals,  simply, 
is  tempted  lo  aay,  because  her  foreign  policy  was  a 
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Btunihling-lilock  to  Tory  frovernmentw.  Now  that  friendly 
relations  bare  been  e^taf^lhhod,  to  the  ^reat  advantage 
of  the  world,  between  the  Bntish  and  Kufifiian  Govern^ 
mente,  the  HAdicalfi  deem  Lbetnselven  entitled  toRcriithiMe 
the  constitution  of  Ruseia,  and  having  subniitted  it 
their  own  peculiar  tests,  not  only  <;ond<finn  it,  but  docJ 
that  there  fihuidil  be  no  dealiDg'A  with  th^se  politiuU 
Samaritazis.  The  protests  raised  by  the  Labour  party 
against  the  King's  viait  to  the  Tsar  at  Keval  may  be 
disDiissed  as  due  to  'ignorance,  sheer  ignorance';  yel 
this  ignorance  tells  upon  the  Govemnient.  Contract 
the  speeches  delivered  upon  the  question  by  the  PrimA 
Miniflter  and  the  Secretary  of  State  respectively,  Mt 
Asquith  wna  apologtitic  and  deprei:utoryt  i^itd  painfully 
anxroua  to  propitiate  the  extreme  ItadicaJ^;  6ir  Edward 
Grey  wa^  eouiteous,  as  it  is  his  nature  to  be,  but  he  did 
not  disguise  his  conviction  that  the  people  who  rtuaed 
this  offonBive  protest  were  niiachiof-mongere.  and  did  not 
IctiQW  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  Indian  problem,  the 
gravest  and  most  complex  with  which  the  Empire  ifl 
confronted.  Expert  opinionj  we  aro  told,  is  almost 
worthlejfs,  bnt  the  judgment  of  Pagett,  M.P.,  who  jour- 
neys Ui  tlie  East  t^^  find  what  he  wants,  auil  finds  it  in 
a  I^bu-coQ ducted  tour  of  a  few  weeks,  is  held  to  poseCBs 
some  peculiar  virtue,  because,  forsooth,  the  Keir  Hardies 
and  Rutherfords  are  supposed  to  be  unprejudiced  !  Lord 
Morley  has  shaken  himself  clear  of  their  influonce;  but 
he  started  an  Indian  Secretary  under  the  in^uence  of  his 
own  philosophic  couvirtioua.  His  npeech  at  Arbroath  on 
October  21,  11)07,  proved  to  all  whom  it  concerned  tiiat 
he  had  not,  even  at  that  recent  date,  shaken  off  his 
'doctrines/  Mr  S.  M.  Mitra,  a  highly  cultured  Hindu — 
whose  book,  'Indian  Problems/  together  with  Uiat  of 
Mr  Keee,  M.P..  entitled  *The  Real  India,'  should  be  in  the 
bands  of  all  who  really  want  to  know— ha^  declared  that 
Lord  Morley'e  speeL-h  did  more  to  encourage  sedition 
almost  than  any  other  contributory  cause-  Speaking  of 
the  'experiment'  of  giving  freedom  of  the  press  in  India, 
Lord  Morley  waid : 

*  Experiinente  may  favl.  but  anyhow  that  is  a  Western  experi- 
ment that  w&  are  about  to  try,  not  only  throngh  this  Qovera- 
luent  but  tbn>iigh  other  Govemnients.   We  are  represeutntiviM 
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not  of  Oriental  civUlRfttioa  but  of  Weatorti  civiliBa,tEot],  Ita 
methods,  ile  principlos,  ita  practif^ea;  and  1  for  ane  will  not 
be  hurried  Into  an  eittt^sHiTe  ha^te  for  represf^lua  by  tlie  nrgu- 
luoat  that  Orieotftlfi  do  not  underatttad  thifi  tolerfttioa.' 

Persia  has  just  been  ehowirg  what  happens  when  the 
new  wine  of  civilti^atioii  ie  poured  into  the  old  wine^skind 
of  tbe  EjOHt ;  and  the  seditiun- monger  in  CatcutttL  and 
Bombay  ifi  applying  the  truly  Orcidental  'methods  and 
practicoa'  of  bomb-throwing.  Lord  Morley  has  been 
rudely  awaketii^d  from  hU  dreaini^  of  au  0<!cidonLaltHed 
Onent.  He  is  now  ©aoctSoning  repressive  Press  laws, 
though  he  played  bis  part  in  attat^king  the  only  otBcient 
measures — -thosn  ptmned  by  Tjord  J^ytUm  /ind  repefileil  by 
Lord  Ripon,  Bat,  as  Mr  Mitra  points  out«  and  as  was 
ebown  by  the  Secretary  for  India  in  a  recent  debate  in 
the  Lords,  ha  hag  not  yet  completely  eaeaped  from 
til©  Western  assuniption — true  enough  in  Europe  and 
America — that  the  executive  cannot  bu  trustod  and 
that  the  judicature  can.  If  a  nowflpaper  published  in 
'wba.t  IB  called  a  Nulive  State  preachet*  KeditioD,  it  is 
promptly  euppresecd ;  and  tho  proprietor  and  editor, 
sometimes  compensated  aud  eoraetimeB  not,  are  put  over 
the  frontier,  ^and  there^s  on  end  on't.'  There  i»  good 
n  for  this  method  of  dealing'  ■^ith  seditious  journal- 
Lord  Morli>y^s  method  produc^efl  other  results.  A^ 
he  remarked  in  hie  speech  on  the  Indinu  Budget  In  1^07 : 
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'We  have  found  by  eiiiedeaee  that  &  prosecution  advertji^eA 
f»r  and  wide  the  subjct^t  against  which  objection  ie  taken; 
that  it  brings  the  matter  to  the  ears  of  thousands  who  wnuld 
never  have  Hothrd  of  it  f>thersvifle ;  and  that  it  attracts  pubhe 
attention  to  tho  prosecution  of  men  who  pot^e  as  martyrs  foi- 
their  country's  good.  The  spcRcliCB  of  counael  are,  after  all, 
more  harmful  than  the  origm^  libel/ 

Just  ao;  but  why,  then,  as  Mr  Mitra  shrewdly  asks, 
f^ve  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  of  jurttice  ?  All  the 
evild  you  have  foreseen  as  the  result  of  prosecution  will 
enaue.  The  answer  i»  not  that  Lord  Morley  distrusts 
the  fairness  of  the  executive,  but  that  he  felt  bound  to 
throw  a  aop  to  the  Itadical  section  in  Farliament  and 
in  the  country. 

It  in  not  desirable  tu  dwell  unduly  upon  the  present 
f^osditioD  of  South  Africa.     It  is,  however,  tLCcessary  to 
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insist  upon  the  fact  that  abeo1ut«»  eileoee  or  extreme 
tnotlemtion  in  triticism  does  not  imply  flppruval  of  the 
South  Africfin  policy  of  tho  Government*  and  etill  less 
concurronco  in  the  eelf -glorification  in  which  Minittiers 
hnbitUHlly  indiilj^«  when  they  npenk  of  their  share  in 
trannnctions  which  were  crorbiinly  hazardous  in  conrep- 
tton,  &nd  aro  as  yet  very  far  from  boin>^  justified  by 
re&ulte-  The  tempered  pesstmiam  of  Lord  MiUiers speech 
ni  the  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of  Westiuiurtter  to 
mcmbors  of  the  Imperial  South  African  ABeociatTon  in 
June  rightly  describes  the  (situation.  It  ia  aufQcieut  in 
this  connexion  to  aay  thnt,  but  for  the  reckless  pledges 
given  in  1006  by  Radical  c^mdidates,  somo  of  them 
occupying  most  responsible  offices  in  the  AdmiuiBtration, 
Lhere  would  have  been  no  auch  rash  and  precipitate 
action  as  was  displayed  in  the  premature  grant  of  abso- 
lute self- (government  to  the  new  colonies  ;  and  that 
aerUT'ities  would  have  been  taken  to  protect  British 
officials,  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  tho 
day  in  the  work  of  reconstruct! on »  against  actual  or 
virtual  dismiwsnl,  to  make  room  for  the  friends  of  the 
uew  Qovemuient  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orauge  River 
Colonies. 

At  the  time  of  Mr  Balfour's  resignation  "we  had  in 
our  hamU  ;l]I  the  nianter-cards  which.  I^gitiii]<'it»ly  jihiyetl, 
would  have  maintained  for  tho  Empire  and  for  the 
ef&cient  English  servunts  of  the  Crown  that  security 
which  the  results  of  the  war  and  the  sacrifices  it  had 
involved  fully  entitled  us  to  demand.  Thoae  master- 
cards  were  wilfully  and  wantonly  thrown  away  by  Mr 
Balfour's  successors.  No  provision  was  made  for  dangers 
which  loom  threateningly  on  the  horizon,  of  whose  exist' 
enco  evorj'body  in  South  Africa  is  conscious,  though  thoy 
are  ri>gariled  from  very  differeut  standpoinl-s.  The  haste 
which  the  Dutch  partj"  is  making  to  force  confederation 
while  &  Radical  Ministry  is  in  power  at  home  is  not  with- 
out its  signific^ance.  It  recalls  pua^iag*^^  from  letters  written 
by  Mr  Te  Water,  while  a  meniberof  Mr  8chreinera  Cabinet 
in  18P9,  to  Preflident  St^yn  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
who  was  then  and  until  the  eve  of  the  declaration  of 
war  ajJHuring  Mr  Te  Water's  chief  that  nothing  short  of 
a  British  invasion  of  the  Transvnal  would  induce  the 
Orange  Free  State  to  take  up  arms.     In  the  iirat  letter. 
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which  bor©  date  May  8,  1890,  this  Mimsber  of  the  Crowm 
writes  to  Preaident  Steyn  : 

'  We  must  now  play  to  win  time.  GovenuneTita  ar©  not  per- 
petual; find  T  pray  that  the  present  team  [i.e.  Lord  Salisbury's 
.Government],  so  unjustly  difposed  towardfi  ns,  may  receive 
their  rfiward  Iwfore  long.  Their  aaccessora,  I  am  cartaioj  will 
purene  a  less  hateful  poUo^." 

In  theae  sentenreA  the  pronoiijj  'us*  doee  not  refer  to 
the  British  subjects  of  Capo  Colony,  but  to  the  citiEcas 
of  the  two  republican  In  a  second  letter,  written  ten 
d^ys  later  to  the  same  recipient  of  Mr  Te  Wat.er's  con- 
fidences, this  Minister  of  the  Crown  declared  thnt  ^  it  la 
honestly  now  the  time  to  yield  a  little;  however  one 
may  later  A^in  tighten  tb©  rope.*  The  refuionn  wbich 
recommended  dilatory  tactics  in  181*9  are  identical  with 
those  which  now  suggest  precipitation- 

As  to  the  grievaiiceH  of  the*  retrenched  "BritiBh  officials, 
their  reality  and  ma^itude  will  be  recognised  even  in  the 
collusive  correspondence  between  Sir  R.  Solomon  and 
Sir  West  Ridgeway,  recently  puhliuhed.  It  is  asked, 
why  do  not  more  '  retrenched  '  officials  come  forward  to 
complain?  The  answer  is  twofold.  In  the  firat  place, 
Eojflishmeu  of  the  Cyp^  of  these  m^^n  do  not  like  *  grous- 
ing* in  public;  in  the  second  place,  they  know  that,  if 
they  proclaimed  their  wrongs  from  the  housetops^  they 
would  fatally  injure  their  proapect  of  getting  other  em- 
ployment from  thi^  Colonial  Office,  whirh  in  niiturally 
nnxioue  to  stifle  their  complaints  with  such  sweetmeats 
as  are  at  its  disposal.  Moreover,  the  ■slimneee"  of  the 
BoerB  is  equal  to  the  occaHion.  An  incident  occurred  quite 
recently  which  may  be  taken  as  typical.  An  English 
expert,  who  could  earn  and  had  earned  700/.  to  800/,  a 
year  at  home,  was  taken  over  by  one  of  the  Boer  Govera- 
ments  at  a  salary  of  lOOO/.  a  year*  Of  his  quahficationB 
and  bis  efficiency  there  is  no  question,  for  they  are  amply, 
even  fyilHOtnely  set  forth  in  the  teBtimonials  given  by  tha 
Government  when  he  was  '  retrenched.'  Ue  was  not 
dianuBsed  ;  he  was  informed  by  a  Government  which  had 
just  raised  th«  ertlarie*^  of  its  inemhers  above  the  level  of 
those  of  any  other  Colonial  Miniatersi  that  reduction  of 
bis  pay  wae  necossitated  by  financial  considerations.  Hia 
employers  therefore  offered  to  retain  him  in  his  office  on 
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the  reduced  salary  of  400/.  a  year.  Thi»  «ductive  offer 
■was  naturally  declinod.  A  DutchmaD  was  appointed  at 
that  rate  of  renumeration  ;  but.  the  next  month  thesalary 
was  raised  to  500/.,  and  a  month  later  another  lOOZ.  wa« 
added,  with  the  proepect  that  within  a  year  or  two's  time 
he  would  be  in  receipt  of  the  annual  aam  prerioudly  paid 
to  the  Englishman/ 

The  policy  of  the  Government  and  it«  results  with 
regard  to  Chinese  labour  on  the  Rand  have  been  so 
thoroughly  exposed  in  all  their  mouumental  hypocriay 
thai  no  more  is  left  bo  bo  said  on  this  subject  but  this, 
that  the  mortality  returns  from  the  |2^old  minee  demon- 
fitrate  beyond  cavil  that,  in  order  to  c&lm  the  storm  of 
passionate 'humanitarianisDi' raised  by  Radicals  before 
the  last  elections,  human  life  is  being  sacrificed  on  a 
terrible  scale.  The  hardy  Chinaman,  who  suffered  little 
from  the  severe  conditions  of  subberraDean  labour^  \b  being 
repatriated  sorely  against  his  will;  while  RafGrd,  recruited, 
so  far  as  Portuguese  territory  is  concerned^  by  methods 
hardly  distinguishable  from  slave-hunting  ^nd  constrained 
to  submit  to  the  same  'servile  restrictions  '  as  the  yellow 
men  they  have  supplanted,  are  dying  at  more  than  double 
the  rate  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  Two  '  blacks ' 
die  where  only  one  'yellow"  died  before,  in  order  that 
the  Radicals  may  redeem  the  reckless  and  ignorant  pledge 
by  which  they  se*:ured  a  victory  at  the  pollti. 

We  have  given  precedence  to  the  baneful  reeulbs  of  the 
flabby  invertebrate  ways  of  the  Government  in  matters  of 
administration;  for  no  self-respecting  Cabinet  ca.n  plead 
pressure  from  within  or  without  as  an  excuse  for  ad- 
ministrative blundering  and  failure.  A  strong  Prime 
Minister  does  not  yield  in  matters  of  Iniperial  importance 
to  coercion  from  within.  As  Lord  John  Russell  said, 
whon  subordinate  members  of  the  Cabinet  disaj^rco  with 
the  Premier,  they  rBsign,  but  he  does  not.  If  he  gives  way 
against  his  own  convictions,  he  gives  himself  and  the 
preBtige  of  his  position  away  too.  As  to  external  pressure 
in  the  dischargo  of  administrative  functions,  it  has,  or 
should  have,  no  terrors  for  a  Minister  with  a  great 
majority  ab  hiti  back.     In  the  first  place  hb  ^upport^rs. 


*  W«  bare  propnnioc&telf  Vftricd  (h«  octonl  flffarra,  m  tbe  ei  offlolftl 
4ovt  not  with  to  h«  idfMitiifl«i. 
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hoivov^r  much  b  handful  of  thcnt  may  protest,  rarol7  if 
0ver  res^ist  faits  accomplh.  In  the  second  place,  protest  can 
only  becoTue  effective  when  it  tfikefi  the  form  of  a  vote  of 
censure*  We  have  to  go  back  to  the  daya  of  Palmerston 
and  of  smaU  majorities,  to  find  an  instance  of  the  over- 
throw of  a  Ministry  on  a  motion  of  no  confidence.  In 
this  Parliament  there  are  very  few  Radicals  confident 
enough  in  the  approval  of  their  constituencies  to  attempt 
to  upset  the  Government  with  the  inevitjible  consequences 
of  forcing  a  dissolution- 

With  regard  to  le^^lation  the  case  is  far  different, 
because  Ministers  cannot  for  ever  be  threatening  to  make 
defeat*  on  detail — B^  dUtingiiished  from  principle — a 
Cabinet  question.  If  the  Prime  Minister  is  Tt^cak  the 
forces  of  sectional  pressure  will  be  correspondingly 
strong,  especially  when»  as  In  the  conditions  of  to-day. 
nearly  every  aection  ia  represented  in  the  Cabinet  itae^, 
Ae  particular  Bills  have  been  exhaustively  critioi^ed  in 
previous  isrtiieH  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  an  well  aa  In 
the  present  number,  we  need  only  cite  a  few  instances  of 
thia  sectional  prennure  tind  its  conseqaences- 

There  was  the  Education  Bill  No.  1.  The  Noncon- 
formist element  was  dominant  both  in  the  Government 
and  in  the  majurity ',  therefore  the  first  consideration 
was  given  to  the  pretensions  of  the  eo-ealled  Free 
Churches.  The  Anglican  element  was  meagre,  and 
Radical  churchmen  were  hardly  numerous  enough  to  ex- 
haust the  ecclesiaetical  patron^e  of  the  Prime  Alimster ; 
therefore  the  Church  of  England  was  flouted.  Roman 
Catholioa  would  have  received  similar  treatment  but  for 
the  fact  that  their  Irish  co-religioniatB,  with  over  eighty 
votes  in  the  Hou^^e  of  C-ommons,  had  to  be  reckoned  with- 
This  created  a  difficulty,  because  Nonconformists  and 
secularists,  while  delighted  to  punish  the  Church  of 
England,  had  no  idea  of  helping  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  result  was  a  meaaure  grossly  unjust  to  the  Church 
of  England,  yet  not  sufficiently  vindictive  to  satisfy  her 
enemies.  The  House  of  Lxirds  amended  this  Bill.  The 
Oovemtnenb  refused  even  to  consider  their  aniendmenta  ; 
and  the  measure  went  bo  itd  grave  *  unwept,  unhonoured 
and  unsung/  The  Government  were  not  depressed,  for, 
miscalculating  as  usual  the  real  feelings  of  the  countiy, 
they  flattered  themselves  that  the  action  of  the  Lords 
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afforded  theni  a  chance  o£  cheaply  ^atif^ing  the  extreme 
ItadicaU  by  ^  eham  osBEiult  upon  two  estates  of  the  realm. 
If  tho  Radical  electors  had  risen  to  this  artiEczal  fly, 
Ministers  would  doubtless  have  whipped  the  stream  a 
ttle  Icmger  ;  but  the  Radicals  did  not  respond,  so  the 
attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  went  the  way  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  though  the  mauceuvre  fixed  upon  its  authors 
the  indelible  diHgrace  of  being  ready  bo  toes  the  ConatitU' 
tion  aa  a  sop  to  the  -wolvea  if  thereby  they  could  save 
their  own  precious  skius.  That  they  were  nob  inEuenced 
by  sincere  crinviclHious  is  sufSciently  shown  by  the  liber- 
ality they  display  in  rewarding  their  wealthy  eupporten 
by  promotion  to  a  house  they  have  condemned  as  a 
hopeless  and  dangerous  AnuchronisTn, 

After  the  first  Education  Bill  disappeared,  followed 
by  the  bransference  of  Lba  author  to  another  epbere  of 
action,  there  w&a  an  interim  of  bureaucratic  oppression 
of  the  non-provided  schools*  whereby  Mr  McKenoa  hoped 
to  evade  the  sheltering  jegia  of  the  iiouee  of  Lordfi. 
That  device  failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail ;  a  second  Edu- 
cation Bill  was  introduced,  which  fwem^  destined  to  shnro 
the  fate  of  ita  predecessor ;  and  Mr  McKenna,  like 
Mr  Birrell  and  Bottom,  baa  been  translated. 

We  b»d  also  a  Plural  Votings  Bill,  which  could  have 
bad  no  other  object  than  to  pretend  to  cover  the  pledges 
given  in  favour  of  '  one  man  one  vote  ' ;  for  Kr  Aequith 
has  recently  informed  us  that  there  can  be  no  tinkering 
with  the  franchise  till  a  new  Heform  Bill,  drafted  upon 
democratic  Jines^  is  introduced  at  some  date  not  yet  iiscd. 
Perhaps  the  Triides  Disputes  A^t  lUostratea  better  than 
another  the  acrobatic  balancings  which  the  etratiBed 
formation  of  the  Government  and  of  the  majority  renders 
inevitable.  When  it  emerged  from  the  Cabinet  oven 
half'baked — as  all  the  measures  of  this  Ministry  have 
been — it  bore  upon  ite  face  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
compromise ;  when^  however,  it  came  before  the  House 
of  GonimoDB,  the  Labour  men  threw  their  pickaxes  and 
shovels  into  the  balance,  and  the  late  Prime  Minister 
promptly  threw  over  all  the  doctrines  of  old-fashioned 
IjibemJism,  and  with  them  the  Attomey-CreneraL  who 
was  briefed  for  their  defence. 

The  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  auppliee  at  everv 
point  evidence   of  the   same  kind.      Sectional  pressure 
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detera  Mr  Btrrell  from  upholding  law  in  Ireland,  eren 
in  tta  most  elementary  form,  and  extorts  from  hia  deputy 
spokesmen  in  Parlmment,  and  ocrfaaionnlly  from  bimselft 
expreHHion*4  perilously  akin  to  conilonation  of  aucb  crimes 
as  cattle -driving.  In  the  matter  of  legislation,  there 
were  Liberals  to  be  appeaaed  who  hated  the  idea  of  Homo 
Rule  or  of  anything  leading  up  thereto  ;  there  ^were 
Radicals  with  Irish  conatituenta  who  dared  not  go  back 
empty-handed  to  their  supporters;  and  there  were  the 
Nationaltabs  who,  frankly  owning  that  nothing  short  of 
parliamentarj  indopendenco  would  satisfy,  were  graciously 
disposed  to  acoept '  without  prejudice  ^  any  adequate  instal- 
ment such  as  Sir  H.  Cam  pbelh  Banner  man  had  promised 
them*  The  task  of  reconciling  these  conflicting  views 
was  impoasible,  but  it  wa^  attempted.  The  result  was 
the  production,  by  the  ill-starrod  Mr  Birrell,  of  a  bantling 
w^hich  hardly  survived  its  birth,  and  perished,  if  amid 
tears  at  all,  amid  tears  of  heartless  laughter. 

No  warning,  however  severe,  seems  able  to  teach  the 
Oovemnient — even  after  undergoing  the  process  of  recon- 
8tTuetion~the  folly  of  this  mosaic  method  of  legislating. 
We  dealt  in  the  previous  number  with  the  Licensing 
Bill,  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  point  out  how 
thoroughly  its  provisions  are  vitiated  by  the  same  disease 
exhibited  by  other  legislative  enterprises  of  Ihe  same 
craftsmen.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  fanaticism 
of  the  teetotaler  with  the  principles  of  common  honesty. 
aa  understood  by  the  old  Liberal  schools,  and  with  the 
fear  of  the  taxpayer's  wrath,  shovild  he  be  a^ked  to 
compensate  a  trade  whose  ruin  he  is  most  erronooualy 
supposed  to  desire.  The  thing  is  impossible,  and  the 
result  is  grotesque.  The  language  used  to  justify  the 
spoliation  of  all  coneerued  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  would  no  doubt  be  appropriate  if 
applied  to  the  proprietors  of  disorderly  housen  or  of 
gambling  hells.  If  all  the  charges  laid  to  the  door  of  the 
brewer,  the  distiller^  and  the  publican  were  true,  the  only 
remedy  for  the  devastating  plague  would  he  probibifion 
absolute  and  complete,  coupled  with  at  least  as  small 
a  compensation  as  was  paid  to  colonial  slave-owners. 
Satan  himself  must  laugh  when  he  hears  bishops  and 
other  godly  men  discussing  how  many  poison  fountains 
of  sm.  misery,  crime,  and  damnation  are  to  be  allowed  to 
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the  square  mile,  or  per  thouBand  of  the  population,  and 
for  how  many  years  the  people  of  tbte  country  sball  be 
permitted  to  ^ft^eck  their  LivQu  und  ruin  their  80ub ;  or 
listens  to  them  gravely  declaring  that  beer  from  the 
private  barrel  is  innocuous,  while  that  drunk  from  the 
pewter  pot  is  death,  and  that  the  well-to^do,  who,  in  the 
Badical-Socialiat  press,  are  charged  with  the  selfishneea  of 
Divea^  can  be  trusted  not  to  make  booete  of  thcmaelvee, 
while  Lazarus  and  even  the  prosperous  artisan  must  in- 
evitably become  depraved  if  they  see  two  public-houses 
in  the  same  street. 

Yet  all  this  is  in  a  Bill  which  owes  its  existence  not 
to  the  combined  wisdom  of  our  rulers,  but  to  their  dis^ 
cords  and  their  jealousies.  And  more  than  this;  when 
a  few  ill-advised  brewers  and  publicans,  forgetting  the 
maxim  tliat  all  thiugs  are  Just»  hut  all  thhig^  are  not 
expedieot,  stated  that  they  could  not.  if  the  Bill  were 
carried,  any  longer  contribute  to  Church  or  charitable 
funds,  a  hubbub  was  raised  by  certain  Ipoliticiaus^  in- 
cluding Cabinet  Ministers,  on  the  ground  that  the  Trade 
was  seeking  'to  corrupt  the  Church.'  At  the  very  same 
time  these  Cabinet  Ministers  were  openly  bidOing  for 
episcopal  support  for  the  Bill  by  cynically  offering  to  do 
a  deal  ^th  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  education 
problem,  apparently  at  the  oxpenae  of  the  Nonconformist 
conscience. 

The  eame  causes  and  the  same  ciTects  are  witnessed 
in  the  case  of  Old-age  Pensions  which*  whatever  elae  may 
be  said  for  nr  against  them,  violently  outrage  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  orthodox  fiscal  policy,  namely,  that  the 
whole  community  shall  not  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
one  particular  class.  What  with  Merchant  Shipping  Acts 
and  Patent  Law  Acts,  this  Government,  elected,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  asserts,  expressly  to  resist  Protection,  is 
leaving  nothing  of  Free-trade  but  the  name.  All  that 
the  Old-age  Pensions  Bill  grants  and  all  that  it  with* 
holds,  its  arbitrary  restrictions  and  its  complicated  pro- 
visions,  bear,  like  every  other  legislative  coin  issued  from 
the  Downing  Street  mint,  the  indelible  stamp  of  intemfd 
dissensions  and  invertebrate  pliatiility.  No  wonder  that 
Ministers,  who  included  'freedom  of  debate'  amongst 
tbeir  other  election eeriug  crios^  are  anxious  to  stiile  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commoita  and  to  invoke  the  gag 
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&Dd  guillobme  to  un  extent  uulieard-uf  and  uncontem- 
plated eince  the  closure  waa  introduced  into  parliaroent- 
ary  procedure.  Were  it  in  their  power  they  would,  no 
doubti  muzzle  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Mother 
of  Parli&menta  would  bo  reduced  to  tbo  level  of  the 
nianagereK»4  of  an  office  for  registering  the  det^rees  of 
not  one  caucus  only,  but  of  a  syndicate  of  many  antagon- 
istic caucuses. 

Space  forbids  ua  to  refer  at  length  to  the  abuse  of 
fluch  useful  devolutioual  bodies  aa  Standing  and  Orand 
Committees,  to  which  are  referred  mea^uree  of  the  moat 
controversial  character,  to  be  diecuaaed  under  the  menace 
of  the  gag*  Hud  under  conditions  which  preclude  the 
pnblie  from  learning  what  tatcos  place.  But  juat  u 
word  must  be  said  on  the  Irish  Universities  BilL  It  ia 
Htreaked  with  coneessiona  to  every  party  in  Ireland  ex- 
cept ancb  Unionists  as  are  really  anxious  to  secure  for 
Roman  Catholics  acceaa  to  more  liberal  training  in  intel- 
lectual developmentwitbin  the  atmoHphere  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  bishops  and  Nationalists  will  have 
nothing  but  b.  glorified  seminary,  in  the  control  of  which 
even  Roman  CathuHc  graduates  will  have  pFa<^tLeally  no 
oaji  Aa  the  Bill  emerges  from  CommitteOt  in  spite  of  ail 
BCr  S>  H,  Butchers  most  p&tient  and  conciliatory  efforts 
to  render  it  a  real  boon  to  his  feUow-countrymen.  it  is  so 
hopelessly  bad  and  useless  that  its  passing  or  its  rejection 
must  be  matters  of  absolute  indifterence  to  all  interested 
in  higher  education,  Mr  Birrell  has  had  his  opportunity 
and,  as  usual,  has  thrui^^u  it  away.  This  much  may  be 
said  ID  bis  defence,  that  he  has  only  ai;ted  in  a^^cordanco 
with  a  vicious  system  engendered  by  the  reckless,  if  not 
unscrupulous  methods  by  which  a  Radical  majority  was 
temporarily  secured. 


(   zei   ) 
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'It   ih   not   true/  wrote   Do  Quincey,  "  that  any  man   is 
disguised  in   liquor;  upon  the  contrary,  moat   men  ore^g 
only  disguised  in  sobriety/     Thia  remark  ahould  be  r&-^| 
ineinhered  as  a  warning  of  vital   iniport^xice    to   8tAte« 
and  peoples  baring  to  rei-'kon  with  the  Prussian  tradition 
of  preparing  for  auecec«sfiil  violence  by  persuasive  dtplo- 
maey.     There  waa  h  revealing  moment  during  the  Soiilh 
African    war    when    the    materialistic    and    belligerent 
Germaoy  of  to-day  forgot  the  great  Frederick's  maximal 
that  secrecy  is  the  soul  of  statecraft,  and  gave  utterance^* 
with    unbridled   candour    to    the    pent-up  passions  and 
ambitious  dreams  of  a  new  generation.     Inspired  by  the 
spectacular  and  rhetorical  methods  of  the  Kaiser's  n^ime 
in  its  firet  phase,  miacalculating  the  real  temper  of  the 
British  people  and  the  resources  of  British  policy,  intosi- 
cali^d  by  a  succesi^  up  to  that  hour  unbroken,  the  German 
Chiveniinent  and  nation  then  betrayed  the  true  inwardness 
of  their  political  thought-     It  is  only  in  crises  tliat^the 
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past  antl  future  of  pGoptea  may  bo  read  aa  by  flasbes  of 
lightning  and  seen  as  a  single  process. 

Nothing  is  eo  bitterly  regretted  in  Berlin  aa  tbe 
loquacioua  folJy  of  one  arrogant  interval.  Desperate 
edorts  have  been  m^de,  and  are  ay  sterna  tically  pursued 
at  tbia  momeDt,  to  dUcipline  German  sentiment  and  to 
bypnotise  public  opinion  in  this  country^  The  dangers 
of  delusion  are  greatest  upon  our  own  aide,  becjiuae  tbe 
conditions  are  not  equal.  Wo  are  a  democracy,  and 
our  national  policy  ia  influenced  by  every  wave  of  popular 
seutimenlaljaa^.  The  Imperial  poliry  of  Qermauy  is 
directed  by  a  monarcbical  eicectitive,  always  in  office.  It 
ifl  actuated  by  complete  continuity  of  e£fort  and  purpoae- 
Ib  IS  not  ueceasarily  disturbed  by  the  fluctuations  of 
parliamentary  majoritiea,  and  is  entirely  uninHuenced 
by  spdecbea,  whether  made  iu  Germany  or  abroad. 

To  the  paralysing  ini1uenc-«s  of  an  infatuated  optimiBm 
we  are  exposed,  while  tiermany  is  estempt  from  them. 
Kvery  visit  of  a  German  deputation  is  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  reducing  tbe  si/e  of  otir  army  and  minimising 
the  expenditure  upon  our  fleets.  Across  the  North  Sea 
there  ia  ho  correaponding  process.  Without  rest  and 
without  swerving,  aniiameuts  are  aircuruulated.  Tear  by 
year,  silently,  ceaselesnly,  proceeds  the  automatic  expan- 
sion of  a  colossal  military  strength.  There  Is  no  pau^e 
in  tbe  t-reattou  of  the  greatest  naval  organisation,  except 
our  own,  that  has  ever  existed.  On  the  contrary,  ships 
are  added  to  ships  with  accelerating  rapidity;  and  new 
naval  programmes,  each  mora  daring  than  ib*  predecessor, 
are  produced  in  dexterous  succesaion.  so  as  to  impart 
a  gradual  and  almost  prosaic  aspect  to  a  startling  prc- 
eea«  of  national  evolution. 

Me/uiwbile  tbe  Kaiser's  subjects,  now  numbering  over 
sixty-two  mlUions  of  people,  increase  by  nearly  a  million 
#ouls  a  year — a  suc^plus  that  in  numbers  and  ability  com- 
bined, in  Qghtiug  aptitude,  iu  wealth  and  working  power, 
in  every  kind  of  organised  e9i(;iei)cy>  represents  a  far  mora 
formidable  increment  than  is  now  annually  added  to  the 
population  of  any  other  two  Western  countries.  Germtui 
armaments  never  accumulated  more  rapidly  ;  never  were 
pacific  assurances  more  profuse>  Tbe  whole  furious 
campaign  of  Anglophobia  has  been  sedulously  damped 
down      Every  sensational  evidence  of   its   exlstemie  has 
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boen  fiuppreseed.  Yet  tho  iuapircd  German  press  ifl 
foHowing  up  a  campaign  oF  euggdstion  no  leee  unmis- 
takable than  the  open  outburdtti  uF  a.  few  yeard  ago,  and 
rep  resenting,  not  only  a  cooler  and  more  comprc^ttodi 
but  a  more  methodicral  and  conoeotrated  hostility. 

Against  the  ab^^olute  anity  of  German  instinct  upon 
this  question  w©  have  no  similar  national  solidarity  to 
sat.  Great  social  and  financial  intereBte  ore  under  the 
]nft^en<^e  of  the  Germain  point  of  view.  We  have  an 
openly  pro-German  presa,  which  expreaaes  day  by  day, 
upon  almost  ever^-  international  question,  precieely  the 
viewn  moat  pleasing  to  the  Wilhelmatrasse,  Theae 
soothing  efforts  do  a  part  of  their  work-  English  public 
opinion  is,  in  the  bulk,  still  somnolent  and  blind  with 
respeot  to  the  German  periL  Some  of  us,  though  av/ake, 
are  sceptical  or  incredulous ;  others  cannot  tolerate 
the  thought  of  a  fratricidal  antagonism  between  two 
peoples  formerly  more  closely  connected  with  each  other 
{as  it  seemed)  than  any  other  two  in  Europe  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  interest  as  well  as  by  the  deepest  senti- 
ments of  racial,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  kinship. 

Nevertheless,  nothing  ciin  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  German  Government  and  the  whole  German  people, 
constituting  at  once  the  most  formidable,  the  most  coni^ 
pressed,  and  the  leuat  satisfied  of  all  the  great  Powers, 
regard  the  strength  of  England  and  the  existence  of  her 
maritime  supremacy  as  the  first  and  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  realisation  of  their  ambitions  by  land  and  sea.  Fail 
before  that  ol^^tficle,  and  a  Teutonic  Empire  able  to  hold 
its  own  against  the  united  force  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  or 
of  the  Slavs,  or  even  of  the  Yellow  world,  can  never  he 
created.  Break  that  barrier,  and  the  accumpUshment 
will  follow  of  more  splendid  hopes  than  Chatham  ever 
achieved  or  Napoleon  ever  cherished.  This,  and  nothing 
but  this,  is  at  the  present  moment  the  fixed  idea  of 
German  thought  and  the  guiding  instinct  of  German 
feeling.  For  us  there  can  be  no  safety  in  optimism. 
Thera  can  be  no  security  except  in  our  ultimate  ability 
to  meet  strength  with  strength,  in  the  cool  sagacity  and 
resolution  of  our  policy,  in  the  seriousness  of  our  national 
awakening  to  a  true  sense  of  our  siturLtion  In  the  wurld  ; 
in  our  determination,  with  unshrinking  insight  into  what 
may  he   before  us,  to   ui^e  the    passing    interval  of  uu- 
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certam  peace  to  recast  our  militarj  organifl&tloD  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  stem  demands  that  are  likely,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  made  upon  it ;  above  all,  to  make,  if  need 
be,  greater  efforts  to  maintain  tbe  mastery  of  the  seaa 
than  any  people  over  made.  In  face  of  the  permanente 
and  the  increasing  urgency  of  the  German  peril,  let  ua  be 
certain,  iiot  only  that  eternal  vigilance  has  become  the 
price  of  Empire  and  the  neceuaity  of  national  exij^tence, 
but  that  no  forewarning  will  avail  uh  unleaa  the  crisis 
finds  US  forearmedi  We  can  only  aggravate  it  and  pre- 
cipitate it  by  our  iveaknesB.  We  may  postpone,  we  may 
even  avert  ih,  by  our  strength.  The  one  way  to  make 
the  survival  of  the  British  Empire  not  iinprobahle  is  to 
act  as  though  within  tbe  nest  half -generation  it  might 
conceivably  he  destroyed.  The  one  way  of  making  an 
Anglo-German  connict  not  inevitable  is  to  act  as  though 
it  were  certain  to  occur. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  any  realistic  estimate  of  the 
futare  relations  between  England  and  Germany  will  come 
as  near  to  a  theory  of  antagonisms  clenched  and  pre- 
destined as  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Id  modern  timei  the  nearest  analogy  was  the  secular 
struggle  between  England  and  France,  which  the  latter 
might  have  won  if  she  could  ever  have  Hbandoned  her 
plans  of  continental  conquest,  shaken  herself  free  from 
European  coalitions,  and  thrown  her  whole  strength  into 
maritime  expansion-  An  antagonism,  not  created  by 
blind  passions  nor  to  be  conjured  away  by  mere  words, 
had  to  be  fought  out,  war  after  war,  to  a  clear  issue. 
If  omnipotent  on  the  Continent,  France  would  be  supreme 
at  scH,  If  she  bod  triuniphedp  whether  under  Louis  XIY 
or  .Napoleon,  this  island  would  have  been  the  mout  abject 
of  ber  vassals.  Against  the  rich,  compact,  almost  self- 
contained  Franca  of  that  time,  equally  predominant  in 
wealth  and  population,  wo  had  extreme  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving our  existence.  W©  only  saved  ourselves  because 
national  instinct,  with  uu  uusleeping  prejudice,  an  un- 
reaeoning  obetina^y  which  it  was  easy  to  caricature,  held 
to  its  purpose  generation  after  generation,  and  never 
swerved  for  a  moment  while  the  is>«ue  was  in  doubt. 

France,  after  six  centuries  of  struggle,  has  retired 
from  the  competition  for  sea-power.     But  was  it  possible 
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for  any  thinking  man  to  believe  that  no  new  and  taore 
formidable  rival  would  appear  to  grasp  at  tbe  greatest 
of  prizes — that  we  abould  be  allowed  to  enjoy  uucb&I- 
longed  the  unconditional  mai^tery  of  the  aeixs  ?  And  is  it 
possible  for  any  cooipetent  politician,  for  any  mind 
capable  of  cool  observation,  to  doubt  th;ii  the  neir 
German  Empire  haH  taken  the  plooe  of  France  in  that 
arena  where  so  much  of  tbe  dominion  of  the  world  U  to 
be  wan  by  overtlirowiug  its  present  lords?  No-  Let  ub 
recognise  that  our  marititno  monopoly  during  the  latter 
half  of  Queen  Victoria'^  reign  waa  an  advantage  ^whlcb 
we  shall  never  again  enjoy  upon  eusy  terms.  Let  us  face 
tbe  critical  fact  that  sea-power  in  the  twentieth  century 
will  be  an  tiercely  disputed  between  the  nations  aa  in  the 
seventeenth  century  or  the  eighteenth.  Let  us  decide 
once  for  all,  and.  having  decidedi  hold  stiffly  to  the  con- 
viction, with  that  insight  and^breof  which  curanceston 
were  capable^  that  Germany  will  be  in  tbe  future,  under 
William  II  and  after,  what  Spain  was  under  Philip  11.  or 
what  France  weih  under  Louis  XIV  or  Napoleon — the 
Power  which  mout  oBHrly  threatens  our  life»  and  la  pr^ 
paring,  with  method  and  rapidity,  to  compass  our 
destruction* 

Tbe  thing  that  has  been  ia  the  thing  that  fiball  bs. 
Tbe  peril  embodied  in  tbe  Armadit  and  the  Camp  of 
Boulogne  will  return  in  a  moi<e  urgent  shape  than  ever  in 
our  own  time.  Once  more  our  national  liberty,  no  less 
tbfUi  the  existence  of  the  Kmpire,  will  be  put  to  the 
haaaiti,  unless  our  policy  la  skilful  enough  to  paralyse 
rivalry  or  our  armaments  ure  sufficient  to  j^h^itter  ag- 
gression, whether  by  lund  or  sea.  What  the  Spanish 
danger  wa^  to  the  Elizttbethana,  what  the  Gallic  danger 
was  to  their  pouterity,  that  and  nothing  Le&s  nor  other  ii 
tbe  German  danger  to  ihift  generation  and  its  successors. 
The  Kaiser's  subjects,  not  willing  to  be  second  to  any 
people  on  earth  in  any  form  of  national  suflcefis,  and 
accustomed  by  reilectiuu  and  orgAnisatiun  to  attain  all 
things,  are  now  the  moat  direct,  obstinate,  and  ubiquitous 
of  our  commercial,  maritime,  and  political  rivals ;  and 
our  supremacy  in  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  ia  what 
they  are  constrained  permanently  to  hate.  They  do  and 
they  muBt  desire  to  take  our  place  in  the  world,  whether 
by  Buperaeding  us  gradually  in  pe«Lce  or  breaking  us  in 
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cooflict.  It  Ir  well  for  nationB,  as  for  indiTiduBlfif  to 
fasten  alwftys  upon  the  main  fact.  The  rivalry  between 
Germany  and  England  will  lie  the  main  fact  of  our 
coming  history,  us  the  rivalry  between  KnKl/Lnd  and 
France  was  the  decisive  infiuence  upon  our  past  for- 
tunee^  In  a  word,  if  we  may  resort  to  that  image  which 
domiaatee  the  imagination  of  modoro  Germany,  when 
the  iron  of  destiny  is  ouce  more  hot  in  the  forge  of  the 
world'a  affairs,  hummer  or  ^nvtl  we  ehall  be. 

Before  we  can  form  a  aonnd  estimate  of  the  future  or 
appreciate  the  reality  of  thin  situation  we  inui^t  under- 
stand the  origina.  They  are  frequently  miscorceived 
even  by  men  who  are  deep  in  the  older  forms  of  German 
culture  but  are  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
psychology  of  German  development  since  1870  and  with 
the  newer  school  of  Gernmn  hiatorisns.  An  intense 
intellectual  and  emotional  antagonism  heralded  the 
actual  clash  of  int^reate  and  aims.  A  trail  in  the  Teutonic 
character  that  has  never  been  adequately  reckoned  with 
in  this  country  is  the  vindictiveneHS  of  itn  historical 
oiemory.  This  defect,  corrected  by  the  just  mind  of 
Ranke,  has  been  cultivated  and  exaggerated  by  hiB  more 
impassioned  successors.  The  most  brilliant  and  powerful 
of  them  all  was  Ueinrich  von  Treitschke^  as  roneistent 
and  formidable  an  enemy  to  England  as  Cato  wa^  to 
Carthage^  To  our  discredit,  be  it  naid,  his  name  is  scarcely 
known  to  the  ordinary  educated  person  in  thi«  country. 
Not  one  of  his  books  has  been  translated.  His  aolid  and 
glowing  masterpiece,  '  Gorman  History  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century/  has  been  read  by  few  Englishmen  ;  the  volumes 
of  his  essays,  lectures,  and  coDtroversial  papers  by  fewer 
still.  Yet  Treitschke  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the 
greatest  prose  writers  of  modern  times;  and^  if  w^e  are 
to  understand  the  genesis  of  (rertnau  hostility,  we  had 
better  begin  by  reckoning  with  him. 

He  had  an  influence  upon  the  political  ima^inntion  of 
hiB  coontrymen  second  only  to  Bismarcks  own.  We 
never  properly  understand  that  in  Germany  the  pro- 
fesBoc^  are  the  prophets.  As  Sybel  once  remarked  in  a 
glowing  speech- — on  the  occasion  of  the  great  nian's  escape 
trom  an  assa&siu'^  bullet  at  Ktesingen — with  regard  to 
the  creation  of  an  united  Germany,  '  Was  die  Prufessoren 
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gewuBst,  das  hat  Bismarck  gokonnt.'  It  was  the  purpose 
of  Trf^itschkCf  and  it  is  that  of  his  ilisciples,  not  merely  to 
investigate  historic  fact,  but  to  communicate  tiving  cod< 
viction,  and  to  apply  the  etiidy  of  the  paet  to  the  taaka 
of  the  future.  Hemncb  vcu  Treitschke,  who  died  in 
1S96,  W£u<  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  »  century  after  Sedan 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  wae 
a  lecturer  and  writer  of  extraordinary  force,  of  ele*?trify- 
ing  vehement^e  ;  and,  for  ^ood  or  ill,  he  swept  away  mui^h 
of  the  historical  thought  and  political  sentiment  that  had 
prevailed  before  his  time.  He  was  the  panegyrist  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollem  ;  he  became  the  vehement  and 
convincing  antagonist  of  the  ideals  associated  on  the 
Continent  with  the  name  of  British  Liberalism  ;  though 
not  a  Conservative,  he  ^vas  the  first  to  accept  Bismareka 
new^  rommert^iHl  i»olicy  when  the  latter,  ia  18T9,  resolv^ 
upon  his  memorable  repudiation  of  Free-trade ;  and  he 
wfta  the  ardent  advocate  of  colonial  expansion— the 
pioneer,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine  that  Bugland  hlockti 
the  way-  Whether  political  pa^ion  more  influenoed 
retrospective  judgment,  or  hifitorica]  research  inspired 
the  political  ideas*  the  Teutonic  mind,  viewing  the  past 
under  a  Dew  light,  soon  became  impressed  by  the 
surprising  conviction  that  Kligland  had  always  blocked 
th*i  w^ay.  The  Fatherland  is  consequently  saturate 
with  a  sentiment  corresponding  with  that  similar  pre- 
judice, naturally  arising  out  of  eimilar  circumetanees, 
which  ueed  to  be  expressed  by  the  French  in  a  celebrated 
phmae,  perfidy  Albion.  To  a  former  school  of  Teutonic 
thinkers  England  had  been  the  Mother  of  Parliaments 
and  the  pioneer  of  modem  freedom  in  aU  its  forma.  The 
new  view  Bngget^l^ed  by  Treitschke  and  his  echool.  and 
indeed  by  mor^t  modem  German  historians  and  econo- 
mists of  other  schools,  is  that  England  has  been  a 
brutal,  grasping,  and  hypocritical  power;  that  ehe  has 
unscrupulously  pursued  for  centuries  the  policy  of 
dividing  the  Continent  to  aggrandise  herself;  and  that, 
above  all,  the  British  Empire  has  been  created  largely  at 
Germany's  expense* 

In  the  preaching  of  his  doctrines  Treitschke  added 
to  the  J\tror  TeiUnnims  something  more  inteiue  and 
dangerous.  He  had  a  fire  of  temperamont>  an  oratoric&l 
fervour  of  expression  which  came  to  hbn  with  a  strong 
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dose  of  Slav  blood.  He  ideoliaed  Prussia  ;  he  worshipped 
the  theory  of  creative  force  preached  and  applied  by 
the  HobenzoUern  and  their  servants  from  Frederick 
the  Great  to  Bismarck.  Nor  did  he  stop  there,  but  he 
urged  hiH  countrymen  to  aspire  to  an  equal  plaee  in 
maritime  enterprise  and  colonial  empire.  In  a  word,  this 
writer*  almost  as  massive  and  thorough  aa  Freeman,  and 
more  dranmtic  than  Froude,  wan  hy  far  the  moat  brtUiant 
fi.Qd  persuasive  apostle  of  the  whole  modem  creed  of 
German  expansion.  He  demanded  that  Holland  should 
he  forced  into  a  Zullverein,  so  that  Geruiany  might  [Control 
the  mouth  of  her  own  river,  the  Rhine.  la  a  sentence 
^vhich  was'written  a  generation  a^ijo^  but  mi^hb  have  been 
the  utterance  of  some  Teutonic  pamphleteer  upon  the 
recent  Hague  Conference,  he  declares  that 

'tbo  day  will  come,  acd  must  oomo,  when  Gibraltar  will 
belong  to  the  Spaiiiai'da,  Malta  to  the  Italians.  Helisol^nr] 
to  the  Germane,  and  the  McditerraDonn  to  the  natiens  who 
live  on  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  England  ia  to-dpy  the  ahanie- 
leae  repi^esentatiYe  of  barbarism  in  intemational  law.  Uen 
is  the  blame  if  naval  waru  still  beai'  the  character  of  privi- 
,  leged  piracy .' 

And  the  whole  of  this  forceful  thinker's  teaching,  so  far 

AS  it  concerns  ourselvei^,  was  ^uninied  up  in  one  of  his  later 

paasagee.   It  cannot  be  pondered  too  seriously  by  anyone 

[  "wfao  wishes  to  understand  the  origin  or  to  be  conviBced 

^  of  the  reality  of  German  hostility  toward  this  country, 

]  *Iii  the  south  of  Africa  cireumstancea  ore  decidedly  favour- 
able, ...  If  our  empire  haa  the  ecmrage  to  follow  an  inde- 
peadeut  colonial  policy  ^vith  determmatioD,  a  collision  of  our 
Interests  and  those  of  England  i^  unavoidable.    It  was  natural 

I  and  logical  that  the  now  great  Power  of  Central  Europe  had 
to  settle  alTairs  with  all  great  Powers.  We  have  settled  our 
acGOUute  ^itb  Au atria-Hungary,  with  France,  and  with  Russia. 
The  last.  setU^jtwnt,  thfi  ReHlp^i^4'rtl  wiih  England,  ^riSi  probablif 
be  the  letiijtkieat  and  nwei  difficuU,* 

When  Treitsehke  died  in  18W3,  the  Kaiser's  telegram  to 
President  Kruger  had  already  been  despatched;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  first  cautious  steps  were  taken 
towards  the  creation  of  German  sea-power.  The  mental 
and  practical  relations  of  the  two  countries  were  already 
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cbaoged  for  ever;  aad  aLL  that  haa  since  ocourred  ccoa 
even  then  predestined. 

hx  the  country  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  present 
history  is  dotcrinmod  more  thao  elsewhere  by  a  definiU 
reading  of  pant  poHticB.  The  mind  of  the  esistJrg 
generation  across  the  North  ^ea.  i»  now  steeped  in  retro- 
spective rancour  against  England,  which  appears,  in  the 
pages  of  Treitechke  and  other  htHtoriana,  an  the  director 
indirect  cause  of  Germany's  secular  disunion,  conimercuJ 
weakness,  and  lack  oF  maritime  power.  More  especmlLyp 
in  recdnt  times,  has  Prussia  cause  to  recent  our  mak^rulent 
attitude  in  the  Congress  uf  Vientia,  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holatein  quarrel,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  Such,  in  short,  is  the  accepted  xiew  of 
the  historical  relations  between  the  two  couatries, 


We  have    next   to  trace  very  rapidly  the   inJlueart 
of   Bismarck's  methods  and    achievements  upon  Ac^Id- 
German    relfl.tione.     Treitachke's   theories  formed,  as  it 
were,  the   projection   of  the  Iron   Chancellor's  tij(Kigbti; 
and  without  the  man  of  blood  and  iroc  the  historian  with 
the  style  of  fire  and  gall  would  have  laboured  in  vaiii>if 
indeed  he  had  not  laboured  otherwise.     Biflniarck  alwsys 
endeavoured    to  encourage    Anglophobia  for    his    otm 
purposes  and  at  the  same  time  to  keop  It  thorougblf 
under  control ;  hut  the  evil  that  he  did  lived  aft^r  him 
and  grew  to  dimensions  of  which  he  bad  haixlly  dreamed 
The  present  situation   is  indeed   the  development  of  4 
policy  by  which  Bismarck  sought  rather  to  deal  with  tht 
immediate  situation  than  to  leave  a  Binlster  heritage  lo 
our  own  tinae-     But  from  the  first  moment  of  th<i  Iron 
Chancellor's  influence  on  Prussian  policy  there  camo  tbs 
supreme  struggle  between  two  ideals.     English  political 
theories    had    from    the    outset    to    be    combated    and 
conquered.     In  the  end  they  were  utterly  crushed.    Wi 
had    liberal    viewn,    parliamentary    inf^titutions,    and   re- 
sponsible  government.      All  this  was  anathema  to  Bla- 
marck ;   and  we  can   now  see  that  he  was  a  thoufiand 
times  right      Insular  idealism   applied  to  the   GermiB 
question    meant   impotence  and   ruin.     The   dostiniea  ol 
the  Fatherland,   as    he   had   cried    in    the    £rst    speech 
which  warned  Europe  that  a  new  and  formidable  par- 
Bonality  had  appeared  unon  the  political  stage,  wera 
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be  worked  out»  not  by  speeches  and  niajoritiee,  but  hy 
blood  and  iron- 
Even  yet  no  one  baa  made  any  adequate  etudy  of 
that  fundamental  cou&ict  between  EDglish  and  Prufisian 
idens  winch  showed  itself  and  was  fonght  otit  long 
before  there  was  any  direct  claeh  of  British  and  German 
interests.  Let  ua  trace  some  phases  of  this  confliot. 
BiamarcW  laid  down  the  solid  basis  of  his  political 
practice  during  the  Crimean  war.  He  was  opposed 
utterly  to  the  participation  of  Prussia  in  the  action  of 
the  Western  Powers;  and  from  that  moment  to  the 
day  of  his  death — in  spite  of  surface  symptoms  to  the 
contrary  during  and  after  the  Berlin  CoDgrees  —  the 
leading  principle  of  his  statecraft  was  to  preserve  the 
peace  between  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  In  1863  we 
attempted  our  futile  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Poles. 
We  did  not  understand  that  Prussian  even  more  than 
Muscovite  policy  was  deter-tnined  to  maintain  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Polish  race.  The  Crown  Princess, 
afterwards  the  Empress  Frederick,  was  regarded  by  the 
Iron  Chancellor  as  his  constant  eneray,  and  as  the  most 
dangerous  representative  of  British  ideas.  Bismarck  was 
bound  to  combat  those  ideas  to  tbe  death.  If  we  were 
right,  then  his  whole  view  of  politics  was  wrong. 

Ho  totik  offipfl  with  the  intention  of  asserting,  at  any 
coett  the  executive  power  of  the  Crown  and  tfae  tradi- 
tional Leadership  of  the  UohenKollem  dynasty.  He  was 
responsible  to  his  sovereign  alone.  He  risked  StraJi'ord's 
fate.  He  waa  in  conflict  from  the  first  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  He  dissolved  Parliament 
again  and  again.  He  resisted  successive  majorities.  He 
achieved  Sadowa  and  prepared  Sedan  without  them  and 
in  spite  of  them.  At  that  time  and  to  the  end  of  his 
Ufe^  in  every  department  of  public  life — tn  the  parlia- 
mentary system,  in  foreign  affairs,  in  economic  policy — 
Eaglisb  theories  were  what  he  had  bo  meet  and  over- 
throw. We  must  understand  this  weU  if  we  are  to 
perceive  how  deep  are  the  roots  of  German  hostility  to 
this  country.  To  Bismarck  and  to  the  majority  of  hia 
compatriot's  after  1870  all  that  was  expressed  by  the 
words  'Gladstonianism '  and  '  Cobdenism '  became  more 
and  more  contemptible  and  abhorrent-  But  the  fateful 
moment  was  reached  in  1879,  Free^trade  had  to  be 
Vol.200.— JVo.-4J^.  T 
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nvi^rtliniwn.  tt>  wwi  ni^i^nnwiry  for  this  purpose  that  tb'* 
Irtft  vt-alijji^n  ol  ihv  (iM  Anglophile  legend  ahouM  be 
dtwtroycd.  Thnt  <*oficfiUrated  fanfttio  Lothair  Bucher 
und  thfl  ttlfiH.  Morltn  Iftiech  were  commissioned  for  t!w 
00n(;twd'il  work.  Our  nwiineroinl  policv.  Iik«  our  dipk>- 
muryi  wnfl rt^prcsfjutpd  n^an  iucrtKiibleraixtoreof  <uni 
mid  incHtmpv^lf*rir*i^^  From  the  moment  of  xh^  bre<i«^ 
tVwi-tn*di»  ill  IS79  tin*  last  maml  tie  tx-tween  Ei 
nnd  fv^rmany  wn^  mptiiired.  National  hoi^ility  to 
«<oiintt7  vrn»  iiot  y«t  Hctire  and  purpoa^fnl 
North  S«A.  but  the  alieuation  of  the  G«n&sB  miad 
all  KngHnh  n^nupAtbieo  ^fims  complete. 

The  tt4«xt  phns(«  iuav  be  the  more  «OutpttCtij' 
ft*  it  M  tht<  more   familiar.     The  moral  aeed  kad 
•own.     The  i^otitical  vrhirliirind  had  lo  he  rvftped. 
9t«^-   of    the  mnrveUoua   expaiuaoa  of 
and  shipping  atmI  wealth  and  populatkiB 
toH.     In  ewrr  dir^rtkm  oar  oomtnerctal 
rwolutely  atta^rked  and   shaken. 
fcggitiit>  ooe  of  tb«  WKmt   famtlwir 
vrwmhwlary  of  the  world, 
tariff?  AgttUMt  Mtr 
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critical  epoch  bod  opened  for  ihe  commercial  fortunes, 
and  therefore  for  the  Imperial  destiBies,  of  thie  country. 
The  Germtins  went  on.  The  more  we  flouted  the  more 
they  flourishedp  They  repaid  misplaced  ridicule  with 
real  mockory ;  and  the  laugh  was  clearly  npon  their 
Side.  Their  commerce  rose  without,  ceasing.  Aa  thi*y 
felt  their  success,  they  became  filled  in  their  turn  with 
an  extraordinary  and  premature  self-coufidence* 

In  the  face  of  our  long-established  eora.petitioii  and 
without  the  advantage  of  our  natural  resources,  our 
maritime  situation,  our  accumulated  wealth,  and  our 
colonial  connexions,  they  had  done  wondetB.  They  had 
been  regarded— and  they  recaOed  the  fact  with  the 
tendency  to  historicfll  vindietiveneas  we  have  noted — 
as  a  nation  of  metaphysicians,  ushers,  musicians,  and 
waiters;  and  this  by  the  arrngnnt  ishmd  whori-  almost 
every  one  with  whom  the  ordinary  cultivated  (Jerman 
conversed  seemed  incrcdihly  ill-educated.  Now  they  had 
fihonn  once  niore  that*  '  though  from  knowing  to  doing* 
ia  always  a  leap,  the  leap  is  made  from  knowledge  and 
not  from  ignorance.'  The  Germans  triumphed  in  the 
paradox  by  which  all  their  traditional  characteristics 
seemed  nov^  to  be  transfused  into  the  oppositea.  From 
the  most  abetracted  of  peoples  they  had  become  the  most 
practical  From  dreamers  they  had  become  doers.  The 
idealists  had  set  themselves,  with  the  application  of 
Japanese,  to  m&ster  all  the  secrets  of  materialism.  The 
people  whose  sepuliti"  quurrek  hftd  been  a  byword,  were 
to  show  the  full  political  and  commercial  power  of  Btate 
leadership  and  social  combination  ;  and  they  were  to  con- 
front the  math  odd  of  insular  individualism  at  every 
point  by  the  full  force  of  national  organisation^  The 
mental  antagonism  between  the  two  peoples  was  pro- 
found long  before  the  end  of  the  Bismarckiau  era, 

William  II  now  appeared  in  his  character  as  the 
crowned  exponent  of  the  theory  of  German  ocpansion 
with  which  Treitscbke  and  all  the  prophets  and  pupils  of 
Pan'Geniiaiii^iD  had  iiiUamod  the  Teutonic  mind.  Hence- 
forth German  policy  came  into  direct  eonflict  with  ours 
along  tha  whole  line.  It  was  pursued  in  contempt  of 
British  intcrrtsts.  The  era  of  ]VK!f]>n/if.ik-  whs  oppried ; 
the  die  was  cast.  Within  a  few  years  the  whole  German 
Gmfnre  was  committed  to  a  course  of  actiou  on  land  and 
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seA  find  in  several  contiiKmts,  which  booame  more  and 
more  cloarlj  iocompatiblfl  with  the  safety  or  existenr* 
oF  the  Britieh  Empire.  The  nature  of  the  new  sitaoUon 
was  lit  up  in  a  serien  of  lightnmg  Easben.  To  the  biBtorie 
resentment  which  has  Heen  desorihed  i  to  the  violent 
psychological  antagomam  between  Prusi^iiAJi  and  iasular 
idealB ;  to  commercial  ambitionfl,  at  once  jealous  and 
exulting ;  to  the  belief  that  reconstituted  Germanj* 
with  an  industry  and  a  population  increasing  by  lenps 
and  bounds,  ^vas  destined  to  refrain  the  maritime  and 
mercantile  suprem&cy  of  the  world ;  to  th«^  habitual 
asBumptioD  that  the  Briti^ih  Empire,  no  te-fts  impotent 
than  huge,  wn,^acolo99UB  with  feet  of  clay  ;  to  the  peculiar 
i^pirit  of  jeering  animoHity  toward?  thin  country  which  bod 
been  spread  for  years,  aa  we  bare  shown,  by  the  Bift- 
raarckian  agentSt  not  merely  in  the  reptile  press,  but  in  the 
nolumne  also  of  journals  which  were  the  moat  powerful 
organn  of  Teutonic  opinion— to  all  thin  th^re  was  at  Inflt 
added  the  conscious  aetise  of  direct  and  deadly  antagomsm* 
The  Kruger  telegram  was  written.  The  first  real  cloeh 
□f  interesta  led  to  an  instant  and  raemorable  eTplo^ion  of 
passion-  The  stock  of  combustible  materials  heaped  up 
during  years  by  eo  many  and  such  various  influenees 
v/ent  up  in  thunder  and  flame. 

Some  little  time  before,  when  France  and  Ru^sin  were 
our  chief  opponente,  the  Crernian  Emperor  hod  joined 
them  in  order  to  dictate  terms  to  Japan.  By  the  most 
dramatic  act  of  hia  reign,  he  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
a  train  of  eyents  which  shook  to  their  foundations  our 
traditional  position  and  prestige  in  the  EasL  Kiao^hau 
was  seized  by  the  Germans  before  Port  Arthur  was 
occupied  by  Russia.  A  change  no  less  sweeping  and  no 
less  to  our  disadvantage  had  oeeurred  in  the  Near  East 
and  Middle  East,  tliroughout  the  whole  vast  region  still 
under  Ottoman  goremment  and  forming  the  heart  of  the 
MohammeddUi  world.  The  German  Emperor,  within  half 
a  generation  from  Lord  Beocan^field's  death,  bad  ousted 
ufl  from  our  favourable  position  at  Constantinople. 
German  influence  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  The 
Balkans  and  Anatolia  became  a  sphere  in  which  Ger* 
ijian  trade  enjoyed  a^  elective  a  preference  rs  if  these 
territories  had  been  incorporated  with  the  ZoUrereio. 
Finally  the  Kaiser  obtained  the  concession  for  the  Bag- 
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dad  railw»7-  That  uiagruficent  scheme  QM'ed  ita  ori^m 
to  English  pioneers  and  inigbC  loag  a^o  have  been  under- 
taken by  Britiah  enterprise,  htid  I^ird  Bea^^onsBeld's  coU 
leagues  to  Cabinet  been  more  capable  of  understanding 
their  leader.     Of  this  plan  we  shall  eay  more  directly. 

Next  came  the  outbreak  of  the  Hoer  war.  German 
Anglophobia  waa  again,  and  long  I'emained.  in  a  stat«  of 
volcanic  eruption.  We  need  not  retiall  the  details  of  this 
outbrejik.  It  is  our  present  purpo^^  not  to  rake  up 
roaentnieuts  but  to  explain  a  great  political  proceaa. 
Our  actions  and  motivebj  were  libelled  with  savage 
slander  and  furious  vitup^i ration.  Queeu  Victoria  and 
the  King  ware  caricatured  and  lampooned  by  the  best 
artifits  and  satirists  in  Germany;  and  there  waa  nut  a 
word  of  reproof.  When  the  German  mail -steamers  were 
stopp*?d  tit  tnhe  beginrjifig  of  the  South  African  war,  the 
semi'otliclal  press  lathed  public  opinion  into  a  frenzy 
of  excitement.  Finally,  at  the  blackest  moment  of  our 
didaAters,  Count  Biilow,  as  he  then  was,  intrrKluced  the 
Bill  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  modern  German 
navy.  Visibly  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  amidst 
the  exultation  of  biu  own  people,  who,  at  the  moment 
when  hatred  of  this  country  wholly  posseasod  them,  could 
attach  only  one  me^iuing  to  his  gesture,  the  Kaiser  had 
stretched  out  hi^  hand  towards  the  trident.  And  indeeil, 
before  the  rumblings  of  the  storm  provoked  by  the 
Kruger  telegram  liad  diiiJ  away,  William  1!  had  deolai'ed 
at  a  banquet  in  Cologne :  '  That  trident  must  be  in  our 
fist-*  In  the  very  first  days  of  the  Boer  war  his  Majesty 
hftd  used  words  which  not  only  encouraged  Anglophobe 
passion  but  brought  all  Anglophobe  thinking  to  a  focus: 

■  Wo  are  in  bitter  need  of  a  strong  German  navy.  .  .  ,  If  the 
Increase  demanded  during  the  first  yearn  of  my  reign  had  not 
beea  couLiimally  refu-iyd  to  nie  in  spite  of  my  pres^lug  en- 
treaties and  warnings,  for  which  1  have  even  expei-ienc^ 
derision  and  ndiL^nle,  how  dlftert^ntly  ?ihould  we  be  able  to 
further  our  dounahing  commerce  and  our  lulercste  ovor-eea/ 

And  what  can  be  plainer  than  the  preamble  of  the 
German  Navy  Bill  of  lyOO  .■' 

'Germany  must   have  a  fleet   of  sudi   strength   that   a  war 

ajf^ln-^b  the  lui^litin^rit  9oa-puwer  would  invulve  risk:^  threaten- 
ing the  aupremiiey  of  timt  power" 
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By  the  ruJcrs  atid  people  of  Eo^'lacLd  tbut  i^^EiteaoQ  ought 
never  to  be  Forgotten.  It  pointj^  directly  at  thid  oountry. 
It  tiit^Eii^  Dothiug  more  nor  lesH  thfin  tliat  one  of  thtf 
coQtinaoua  purposes  of  GermtLD  policy  is  to  add  to  tbe 
vast  military  organisation  already  at  the  diepostU  of  that 
Power  Hiicli  iiavitl  annauieikLs  as  iimy  t^udanger  thp  exig- 
ence of  tho  British  Empire.  To  leave  no  doubt  upoo  the 
mind  of  the  Keichetag,  Admiral  Tirpit^  the  Secretary  for 
Ihe  Navy»  said-  '  W«  do  nut  know  what  edversary  we 
Ukay  have  to  face.  We  must  therefore  f^rm  ourselves 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  ra.o8t  danf^erous  conflict 
posaible/  Above  all,  the  speech  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor ID  introducing  the  Navy  Bill  referred  to  every 
Power  but  ourselves  with  great  cordiality.  He  mentioned 
England  with  deliberate  and  significant  coldness.  He 
declared  that  a  '  Greater'  Germany  must  be  creetejL  If 
Impcnal  expansion  was  to  be  achieved  by  aea-power, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  process  must  be  effected 
at  BritiisL  expense.  It  is  well  knoivn  that  iu  committee 
the  Kaieer'e  Minieters  were  even  more  candid  than  in 
public.  No  doubt  was  left  upon  the  mind  of  Any  member 
of  the  Keichetag  or  of  any  individual  in  the  Germaa 
nation  that  the  object  of  the  new  German  navy  was  to 
wreat  from  England  her  maritime  supremacy  and  to 
realise  the  famous  vision  of  a  navnl  Sednn, 

If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  entertain  any  scepttcurn 
on  this  point,  we  should  be  incredible  simpletons.  Thora 
never  was  in  tbia  world  a  nation  more  fairly  waroedt 
The  Germans,  indeed,  bad  forgotten  nothing  but  that 
*  eeoreoy  is  the  soul  of  statecraft.'  After  the  first 
enthusinfitie  error,  they  realised  tbe  neeeesity  of  dis- 
cretion. The  Kaisers  ^iubjecl^  are  now  us  cautious  as 
tt  nation  in  a  body  ever  can  be,  and  they  will  throw  us 
off  our  guard  if  they  can.  But  let  ut*  never  forget  the 
sage  address  of  Herr  Basaermanut  the  leader  of  the 
National  Liberal  party:  ^  In  our  attitude  towards  Gog- 
land  we  mu!4t  keep  cool ;  and,  until  we  have  &  strong  tleett 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  let  ouraetve?j  be  drawn  into 
a  faosUle  attitude  towards  her.'  This  Is  the  chastening 
utterance  of  a  sober  and  responsible  politician,  surpnaed, 
likf*  Clive,  at  his  own  moderation. 

Upou  this  one  point  there  is  no  effective  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  German  people.     Even  the  Socialists 
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ha.v«  been  afraid  to  offer  any  violent  rehibtance  to  the 
ittcrease  of  tlie  fleet,  ikud  many  of  theio,  iccludiBg  tliB 
leaders  of  the  newer  Hcbool,  are  heartily  in  furour  of  it. 
The  Catholic  Contruini  or>ce  the  most  formidable  o£  Op- 
puiijidnn  factions,  wai^  tbp  mo^t  important  pa.rL  of  tin* 
Ministerial  majority  which  created  the  OKifiting  aavai 
organisation  of  Germany.  Although  it  haB  again  ceneed 
for  the  time  to  be  a  Government  party,  it  supported  the 
great  Navy  Bill  of  labt  yetti.  Even  the  Radiaale*.  who  in 
Kugen  Ricbter's  day  were  the  most  Byeteinatic  opponents 
of  every  measure  for  the  increase  of  armaments,  are 
now  part  of  Prince  Btilow's  famouH  blue  In  the  Eteichet&g, 
and  tbey  will  help  to  vote  ever>-  pfitiniff  that  the  Gorman 
Emperor  may  demand  for  the  army  and  nax'j'.  It  need 
not  l>e  said  that  the  Conservatives  are  always  in  favour 
of  a  strong  foreign  policy  and  of  proportionate  arma- 
menta;  while  the  National  Liberals  have  from  the  £rst. 
bcven  the  moHt  Jinlt^nt  supporters  of  colonial  expanfuOEi 
and  Daval  progress.  In  a  word,  wo  may  say  tliat  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  Keichatag  are  for  etreaglbening 
tbe  fleet  to  the  utmost,  in  view  of  a  possible  conflict 
with  Gr<!ut  Britain.  Hence  the  nucces9  with  which  tbe 
German  Government  bae  r&ised  ite  demands  every  two 
years,  always  bringing  in  a  new  Navy  Bill  before  tbe 
previous  proi^ramine  hiv^  apprijacbed  completeness,  n.nd 
forcing  up  tbe  eatimatee  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Tbe 
Heiebstag,  strange  to  say,  ia  far  more  unanimous  for 
the  Kair^er's  navy  than  is  the  House  of  Cummuns  for 
the  British  fleets  And  parliamentary  action  in  Berlin 
corresponds  with  tbe  feeling  of  tbe  nation-  Upon  tbe 
naval  quentton  party  differences,  in  the  ordinary  political 
sense,  do  not  exist  in  Germany. 

Tbopc  is  a  still  more  signilicant  point.  The  professora 
are  the  intellectual  advance-guard  of  all  great  poUtitial 
movements  in  Gernjany;  and  on  the  naval  question  they 
are  in  unprecedented  agreement  At  the  head  of  their  body 
stand  the  professors  of  political  economy.  Lujo  Brentauo, 
tbe  most  emiuenti  living  exponent  of  the  Free-trade 
theory,  is  in  aceord  with  Gustav  SchmoUer,  tbe  great 
veteran  of  the  historical  school.  Prof>  Schubte-Gaevernitz 
i»  an  ardent  Fr*^e-trader  of  the  new  generation,  but  as 
an  advocate  of  tbe  etreugthening  of  the  deet  he  is  as 
keen  as  is  Prof,  von  Ualie,  the  foremost  of  tbe  academic 
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experts  upon  all  naval  quosbione,  and  at  the  aame  tiiufl  a 
brilliant  iief«nder  of  the  protectionUt  or  *  nationaliiit' 
theory  in  economica.  Finally,  add  one  amazing  fact. 
The  German  *Flottonv©roin"  or  Navy  League  boaets  a 
million  pacing  members,  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
spirited  patriotic  Drg^noisatioii  of  itn  kind  tbat  baa  erer 
existed  in  any  country.  It  draws  ita  adherenta  from  all 
parts  of  th©  Empire,  It  is  strong  in  the  South  German 
cities  like  Munich  and  in  the  northern  seaports.  It  is 
filled  with  fan-Gcrmanic  feelmg,  and  it  is  of  course 
saturated  with  anti-Bntish  sentiment-  The  open  aim  of 
this  organisation  is  the  eventual  achievement  of  naval 
supremacy.  The  achicvotiient  of  that  aim  would  mean 
of  course  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire-  To 
create  the  means  to  this  end  is  now  the  fliced  purpose  of 
the  German  mindi  and  it  is  the  practical  object  for 
which  the  whole  political  organisation  of  modem  Germany 
is  now  working  with  unswerving  concentration. 

What,  it  may  he  asked,  are  the  present  signs  of 
German  hostility?  To  trace  them  requires  some  skil], 
and  to  interpret  them  some  knowledge.  Nothing  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  existing  situation  as  the  Kaiser's 
visit  to  this  country  last  year.  He  received  a  very 
chivalrous  welcome.  He  made  pacifir'  ppeeches  at  the 
Guildhall  imd  elsewhcro.  Uc  prolonged  hie  stay  upon 
our  soil.  While  he  was  yet  our  guest,  and  free  comment 
^was  iiicomputibtd  with  courtesy,  on  the  day  of  the  Guild- 
hall reception,  a  new  Navy  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Reichstag,  providing  for  construction  ou  a  more  formid- 
able scale,  and  for  an  expenditure  relatively  so  enormoue 
that,  even  upon  the  programme  already  projected — and  an 
increase  upon  it  will  assuredly  be  announced  in  due  time — 
the  Oerniau  esthnates  by  1911  will  amount  to  2.']t000,000^ 
annuallyn  That  is  to  say,  m  about  three  short  year* 
hence  they  will  be  double  what  tbey  were  when  the 
Kaiser  made  his  pacific  spet^ch  in  the  Guildhall,  and  they 
will  equal  the  sum  which  tbis  country  was  spending 
upon  the  Heet  ut  the  height  of  Unionist  power,  aud  just 
before  the  Duthreuk  of  the  Boer  war.  Thus  the  aim  of 
ultimate  victory  ovar  England  is  never  for  one  moment 
lost  eight  of;  aud  never  for  one  moment  arc  the  prepara- 
tions confused  or  delayed.    Yet  the  danger  of  a  pi'emature 
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couflict  with  England  ia  great;  and  that,  though  not  the 
thing  most  dreaded*  is  mnong  the  things  least  dasired. 
H«nce  even  the  reptile  press  has  ceased  to  hiss.  The  whole 
Anglophobe  agitation  is  damped  down*  and  all  the  open 
violence  of  its  symptoms  has  disappeared.  The  senii^ 
official  organs  like  the  '  KiilniHcbe  Zeitnng/  and  even  the 
*KTeuz*2eitung/  are  exceedingly  cautious.  The  Chauriniat 
enthusiasm  of  the  extremists  of  the  Nnvy  League  ib  for 
the  time  discouraged.  At  patriotic  meetiugs  e.ttacks  on 
England  are  not  so  often  made— and  are  much  lees  often 
reported.  Yet  in  reality  nothing  is  changed  except  that 
huHtility  to  England  becomes  atrongei*  by  compression, 
and  means  of  injuring  na  m  due  t][ne  are  more  tieriously 
studied.  For  the  present  an  Anglophobe  propaganda  is 
not  required,  since  the  business  is  done  once  for  nlh  The 
Wilhelmstraijse,  in  recouinieuding  to  its  servants  a  tempo* 
rary  ceaaation  of  their  virulent  labours,  might  well  say; 
■Now  let  it  work  :  mischief,  thou  art  afoot.' 

Bismariik  was  never  tired  of  saying — and  the  remark 
showed  the  profound  sagacity  of  that  marvellous  man — ^ 
that  to  enter  into  any  great  and  dangerous  business  he 
must  carry  the  whole  people  with  him.  It  is  a  fact 
beyond  all  question,  and  familiar  to  every  Englishman 
with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  Fatherland  to-day, 
that  a  struggle  with  this  euuulry,  if  there  were  any 
tolerable  prospect  of  success,  would  he  the  most  popular 
national  war  that  the  Germans  have  ever  waged.  From 
the  first  the  Kaiser  and  his  councilors  saw  that  their 
rlpreut  difficulty  would  be  to  secure  auffitieiit  time,  tio  far 
'they  have  played  the  game  with  admirubie  akiil ;  as  the 
reault  of  the  work  of  one  decade  they  have  created  a 
naval  personnel  of  nearly  50,000  men,  and  the  greatest 
naval  organi^^atiou,  except  our  own,  that  has  yet  existed. 
But  they  require  at  leaatadecade  more  to  work  out  their 
plans.  By  that  time  they  will  have  a  population  of  at 
least  70,000,000,  and  a  taxable  capacity  so  great  that 
they  wilt  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  the  first  urmy  iji 
the  world,  with  a  fleet  more  powerful  than  we  shall  be 
ahlB  to  afford,  or  at  least  so  strong  that  any  attempt 
upon  our  part  to  maintain  a  t\^'0-power  standard  against 
it  would  be  out  of  the  que.-ttion.  A  perceptible  tremor  of 
nervousness — though  it  mecms  no  relaxation  of  purpose^ 
passes  through  the  German  people  from  time  to    time 
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when  thay  oak  tbeiUBc.*lv6B  whothcr  it  ia  not  more  likely 
that  we  shnll  strike  down  their  fleot  bc^fore  It  bas  grown 
to  Bucli  a  9j£e  that  it«  financial  and  atrategical  pressure 
would  begin,  oven  in  timoi  of  peace,  to  oxert  a  destructive 
efTect  upon  our  interests,  Tbe  next  ten  years  will  be 
more  critical  than  the  lost  ten,  and  to  gain  time  is  more 
importaDt  than  ever,  since  every  year,  for  fiomo  prolonged 
period  yet,  will  make  Germany  relatively  better  able  to 
face  any  iKfB^iblt;  combination, 

Thua,  after  the  furioui^  patnotic  campaign  of  the  last 
general  election,  when  the  most  dramatic  part  was 
played  by  the  ^  Flottenverein,' a  small  but  safe  nunistorial 
majority  was  returned,  and  tbe  Navy  Bill  (1008)  was  passed. 
It  then  became  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
aoothe  and  lull  public  opinion  in  thi4  country ;  otherwise 
another  great  agitation  might  have  forced  tbe  handsevon 
of  our  proaont  Govommont»  and  a  counter-inorea&e  in 
the  nuvy  might  have  been  voted  even  by  the  present 
Houeo  of  ConimonB,  Some  members  of  our  pruaent 
Liberal  Ministry,  and  eome  very  prominent  and  inHuen- 
tial  ftgiires  in  the  Radical  party,  were,  and  are,  in  dose 
touch  with  Germany  and  with  the  German  EmhasHy. 
It  was  hoped  in  Berlin  to  establish  such  close  and  inti^ 
mate  rolatiouH  with  a  Radical  Cabinet,  and  to  ply  it  with 
such  fiiicces^sful  explfLmitioiis  »nd  pivjfuse  ^i^i^uruncea  tb^it 
it  muat  be,  to  a  certain  extcnti  divided,  and  rendered  to 
the  same  extent,  as  a  body,  perplexed  nnd  hesitant. 
Building  on  this  side,  it  was  thought,  might  be  delayed 
just  long  enough  to  make  it  too  late  for  us  to  *  cat^h  up/ 
By  March  lOlli  Gennany  would  have  thirteen  *  Dread- 
noughts,' and  would  be  at  least  upon  an  equality  with 
us  in  Ibut  type  of  nhip,  if  our  prese^it  Ministry  could  be 
persuaded  to  palter,  minimisci  and  procrastinate.  It  is 
well  understood  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  that 
For  the  next  few^  years  it  will  be  imi>ortant  to  keep  quiet 
until  the  Kiel  Canal  is  widened  and  deepened  and  tbe 
naval  porta  are  siinilnrly  improved. 

Meanwhile  there  are  interei^ting  proL'.eedings  behind 
the  scenes;  and  suppressed  passions  are  dexterously  stimu- 
lated. Thus  in  the  Reichstag,  when  the  recent  vote  was 
taken  for  a  railway  which  would  facilitate  ini*oade  on 
the  Orange  River— a  ncherae  fivquently  mooted  by  the 
Oonerai  Staff — a  Socialist  member  colled  attention  to  th« 
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dangerous  character  of  the  vote,  afid  to  a  recent  speech 
ag&mst  Englnnd,  delivered  before  the  Colonial  Society  by 
a  Major  S^^hmidt-  But  them  woa  no  dUcunsiaii  of  tbiti 
point ;  the  vote  parsed  without  debate* 

Meet  infltructivG  of  all  are  th©  tactice  now  adopted  by 
Professor  Scbiemaim.  Once  every  week  hie  reyiew  of 
foreign  politics  appears  across  the  front  page  of  the 
•Kreui-Zeitung/ the  chief  or^an  of  the  Pruseian  governing 
clusses,  TYiiH  artii;le  in  iiioi-e  authoritative  aud  irifliietitial 
than  any  other  regular  feature  of  German  joumaUeniH 
Let  us  try  to  graep  this  writer's  position.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  politieal  tDdependence  of  the  German 
universities,  once  the  stronghold  of  academic  freedom, 
has,  to  a  largo  extent,  ceased  to  exist.  Now,  not  only 
with  tha  respect  to  the  navy,  as  \Fe  have  shown,  but  for 

eral  intents,  the  proferi<+ors  who  tnet  the  man  of  blood 
d  iron  at  the  outset  with  their  vehement  idealism  are 
the  most  resolute  tind  energetic  supporters  of  the  German 
Government-  That  Government  wishes*  for  instance,  to 
make  friends  with  America  and  to  foster  in  every  possible 
way  the  present  escellent  relations  between  the  two 
Countries-  The  professor  of  English  in  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity at  once  published  the  opinion  that  the  way  to 
learn  English  perfectly  is  not  from  an  insular  but  from 
an  Aniericaii  tejiL-her.  The  sensibilitieM  uf  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  deliberately  Battered  by  a  thouaimd 
little  attentions  of  this  kind. 

The  Prussian  Government  pays  the  professors  their 
aularies,  grants  them  dtstinctions,  and  can  make  or  mar 
«ny  acudeniii^  career.  The  result  is  that  every  one  who 
has  any  hopes  whatever  of  rising  in  his  profession  must 
teaeh,  upon  all  vital  ijuestiuuH,  what  the  Government 
desires.  The  whole  teaching  oi^anisation  of  Prussia  is 
directed  from  BerUn  ;  s.nd  this  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  other  States.  In  Germany  Hhe  pulpits  are  well 
tuned,'  just  aa  the  newspapers  are  manipulated  hko 
marionettes,  and  the  wires  of  vast  public  associations 
like  the  '  Flottenvereiu '  are  pulled  by  the  Imperial 
Qovernment,  The  aigniJifrance  of  the  next  statement  will 
BOW  be  well  understood.  The  Emperor  has  a  professorial 
aide  de  cairtp.  just  as  he  has  n  navnl  or  a  military  one. 
His  duties,  when  not  at  the  Emperor's  side,  are  to  instil 
patriotic  lesaoBS  into  hie  readers  in  the  newspaper  press 
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into  the  atudenta  at  the  Uuivtiraity,  biid  into  the  members 
of  the  Geuerat  Staff.  At  present  the  peculiar  oEKce  of 
professorial  aide  tie  Qa^np  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  held  b^ 
Profeseor  SchletnaDD. 

If  there  were  spftce  enough  for  the  purpose,  the  theories 
of  this  highly  contidesiitmi  writer  would  deserve  considerB- 
tion  in  detai).  The  st7id/  would  be  inatruetive.  Dr 
bchieniaDQ  la  a  aative  of  the  Baltic  provinces  ;  there  are 
few  persons  equipped  with  a  better  knowledge  or  a 
heartier  hatred  of  RuBeia.  But  he  never  niake^  a  direot 
attack  on  that  Powers  he  prefers  to  suggest,  week  by 
week,  that,  for  all  the  appearance  of  aoUdity  and  mass 
still  belonging  to  it.  the  Hussian  State-system  is  rotten  t« 
the  cure  and  iucapabln  uf  rusiattng  a  Qeimau  attack. 
Dr  Schiemann  now  applies  this  familiar  method  to  the 
British  Empire,  and  he  carries  on  an  ehiborate  campaign 
of  hostile  suggeHtion  which  ih  more  effective  than  upt^a 
incitement.  England  is  never  directly  attacked  ;  but  this 
critic  nevei'theleaa  contrives,  with  a  sort  of  dialectical 
freemafionry^  well  understood  by  liis  readers,  bo  explain 
coatinually  and  rancorously  that  England  ia  the  enemy. 
He  makes  a  thoughtful  uualyais  of  our  weaknesses  in  all 
partd  of  the  world.  He  gives  full  details  of  the  importa- 
tion of  arms  from  America  into  India.  He  dwells  upon 
our  difhculties  in  Egypt  and  Asia  ;  upon  the  ignomiiiioua 
treatment  to  which  our  Indian  aubjects  aire  subjected  in 
the  Transvaal  and  Natal ;  upon  the  anti-Japanese  senti- 
ments of  Australia  and  Britieh  Columbia.  Dr  Schiemann 
shows  how  natural  are  the  feelings  of  the  Mohmauds  on 
one  side  and  the  Clau-na-Gael  on  the  other.  But  there  is 
not  a  word  against  England. 

Of  this  writer's  various  methods  two  are  particularly 
worth  study mg,  fur  they  reveal  certain  interesting 
processes  of  calculation  in  the  niiud  of  the  German 
Oovenkment,  E^^traordinary  prominence  is  ^ven  to  the 
alUauce  lately  made  across  the  Atlantic  between  the  Irish 
and  the  German  elements.  The  fratemieationa  between 
these  sworn  enemies  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  idea  are  dwelt  upon  with  i^ouiplacent 
mahce.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Irjsh-Gorman  alliance 
will  continue  to  keep  American  policy  in  custody,  and  to 
make  that  policy  lens  and  lesH  frit^nilly  to  England  and 
more  and   more  friendly  towaids  the  German   i^mpire. 
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Borne  who  know  Mr  Roosevelt  well  deny  that  he  is 
inspired  by  any  mstinotive  antagonism  to  this  oonntry. 
Dr  Schieraann,  however,  extols,  upon  every  ponnible  occa' 
Bion,  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  the  Amencnn  President ; 
and  it  ia  unmistakably  suggested  that  Berlin  and  Wash- 
ington are  at  one,  and  that,  when  a  war  for  the  mastery 
of  the  seas  19  fought  again,  the  American  and  the  German 
fleets  will  be  found  together. 

It  may,  indeed,  h^  pointed  out  that  seyeral  writers 
upon  the  '  Kreuz-Zeitung '  pursue  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment in  a  manner  to  suggest  that  the  professorial  aide 
d€  ea'^H'p  has  Gubject«d  his  journalistic  eolIe-BgiieB  to 
hypnotic  suggeation.  A  little  while  ago  extracts  were 
given  from  Mr  Roosevelts  earlier  writings  with  intent 
to  show  that  the  President  deairea  the  reunion  of  tlie 
Canadian  Dominion  with  the  neighbouring  Republic,  and 
believes  that  the  British  flag  ought  to  be  expelled  from 
the  American  Continent-  Other  writers — though  it  is,  of 
Gourae,  probable  that  some  of  the  anonymous  contribu- 
tions in  the  '  Kreua-Zeitung '  cotne  from  Dr  Schiemanns 
own  pen— show  that  upon  the  naval  question  Germany 
and  the  United  States  must  pursue  a  common  policy  in 
peace  and  must  take  common  action  in  war,  England's 
claim  to  anything  like  a  maritime  '  supremacy '  can  never 
be  tolerated  by  either  of  htir  great  competitors.  The 
German  and  the  American  peoples  seek  '  equality,'  and 
"will  join  forces,  if  need  be,  to  assert  it.  They  want 
nothing  more  than  'equality/  and  they  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less.  Unless  our  naval  predominance  peace- 
fully disappears  by  the  silent  operation  of  economic  causes, 
America  and  Germany  will  combine  sooner  or  later  to 
break  down  our  arrogant  and  barbarous  supremacy- 

If  this  is  still  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  followed 
the  argument  up  to  the  present  point»  let  u^  go  further. 
Prof,  Schiemann  now  makes  himself  the  apologist  for  the 
whole  Mohammedan  world.  Here,  again,  he  must  be 
taken  as  reflecting  vividly  the  t^haracterifitic  ideas  of  bis 
Imperial  master.  It  is  probable  that  the  plan  of  exploit- 
ing the  Pan- Islamic  movement  in  German  intereste, 
though  it  had  floated  before  some  German  minds  as  a 
shadowy  conception,  wfis  not  definiLely  adopted  and 
pursued  by  the  Kftisers  Government  until  after  the 
Morocco  crisis.     Germany  would  have  preferred  the  par- 
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tibion  of  Morooco,  juat  aa  she  once  cont^mplatcMl  tba 
division  of  Brazil  and,  later,  the  distiiembernieDt  *A 
Chm&,  tiTid  just  oA  r^he  would  aoDex,  if  ahe  could,  Hyn^ 
iind  Anatolia.  Out  these  grapee,  beiiig  out  of  reach,  are 
very  sour-  Tlio  policy  of  partitloa  h&ving  proved  ft 
failure  in  practice,  tlie  policy  of  conseryation  is  ftdtC' 
cated  very  solemnly  on  humane  and  moral  grounds. 

Week  by  w^ek  the  professorial  aide  tie  cavip  appeals 
to  the  spirit  of  all  the  peoples  of  Islam  and  denounces 
their  oppressors.  The  tribes  of  Morocco  cannot  fon- 
srientioiiflly  submit  to  the  French ;  and  Mulai  HaBrl'0 
supporters  must  be  filled  with  rigbteoue  indigu&Uoa 
when  thoy  look  upon  their  Algerian  brethren  ensIaveJ 
by  the  intideL  And  now  good  Moslems  are  turning  their 
indignant  tboughb^  towards  Persia.  Dr  Schieinann  writM 
as  though  he  voiced  their  Bentiraente  rather  than  bis  own 
incitements.  Again  the  Western  Powers  are  attemptias, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  »  piratical  seizure  of  territory 
where  the  faith  of  the  Prophet  prevails^  Rus^ift  and 
England  presume  to  determine  the  destinies  of  a  Mohani' 
medan  nation  in  the  East,  just  aa  France  is  attempting 
to  extinguish  tbe  liberty  of  the  True  Believers  in  thti 
West.  All  the  Powers  not  allied  with  Germany  are 
plainly  the  enemies  of  Islam.  But  there  is  a  new  spirit 
abroad  in  the  va^t  region  stretching  from  the  Straitsof 
Gibraltar  to  tbc  beart  of  China  and  from  the  Balkans  to 
the  heart  of  Africa,  where  two  hundred  miUions  of  mflB, 
brethren  In  one  faith  and  in  uuinterrupted  comjnumcation 
with  each  other,  turn  their  faces  to  Mecca.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  the  head  of  the  most  military  of  all  the  ChrisCtJUi 
nations  is  the  friend  of  the  Sultan.  As  c.b«  recent  rs- 
markahle  visit  of  Genercl  von  der  Goetz  to  Gonstantinoplo 
haa  shown,  Germany  is  the  real  ally  of  the  Tui^k  and  the 
cbampion  of  the  unity  and  emancipation  of  Egypt.  14" 
one  who  knows  the  East  will  ho  inclined  Ui  dismiss  Dr 
Bebiemann's  interpretations  of  Mohammedan  sentimotit 
as  the  vapouriogs  of  a  fantastic  dreamer.  This  line  rrf 
comment  upun  the  part  of  the  professorial  subordinate  b 
the  plain  indication  of  a  settled  line  of  statecraft  upon 
the  part  of  hie  political  principals.  Uere  again  we  lindtba 
Kaiser's  advi^ern  thinking  out  ineaus  of  attack  upon  thft 
BritiHh  Empire  at  all  its  most  vulnerable  points. 

Jt^or,  justAQ  the  German  navy  is  growing,  the  meftM 
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for  luobitUing  tbo  Mohammedan  world  are  being  created. 
Alrciuiy  the  Turks  are  far  strongep  aa  a  military  factor 
tban  when  Abdul  HutdM  oame  to  thu  throne.     They  will 
be  fur  stronger  yet :  aud  Gerinau  eugineerd  are  rapidJy 
revolutionising  tbc  whole  Eastern  question.     The  Hejaa 
HnewiU  roach  Medina  in  th^  coiirae  of  thid  year,  and  wit! 
be  steadily  extended  towards  Merca  itpeU*     This  railway, 
wi»n  linked  up  with  the  Bosphorus,  will  bring  Turbo- 
Teutonic  striking  power  within   elo&e  reach  of  Egypt; 
ni  daring  a  war  faoRtlcal  ontbreaks  upon  the  Nile  itself 
might  give  troublcn     The  aafety  of  the  8uez  Canal  might 
bo  endangered,  and  our  commimicationa    by  thia   route 
imght  be  cut.  even  if  our  fleets  had  proved  triumphant 
^Uhe  North  Si^^as.     But.  t.ho  Bagdad  rjiilway  Is  a  scheme 
^B^n  more  formidable  possibilities.    The  concession  for 
Wnlber  gr^at  flection,  600  niilej^  long,  has  been  obtained 
fnjni  the  Siittan.     The  Anatolijin  line  ends  now  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tauru9»      In  the  ne:ct  few  years  it  wiU  be 
ttrried  over  that  mighty  barrier,  will  deBoend  into  the 
fwtUe  valleys  beyond,  where  a  branch  line  wdll  ronnect 
wrth   the  sea  opposite  Cyprus,    will   rise  again   to  aur- 
^  moaat    the    Amanus    range,    will    be    carried    upon    a 
I  peat   bridge   over  the    Euphrates,  and  will    end    at   El 
■  Belif«  midway  bptween   the  latter  river  and   the    Tigris, 
from   this   terminus    branch-linos   will    run   northward 
fQto  the  heart  of  the  bills  whence  the  Sultan    recruits 
dU  Kurds.      Klsewhere  connexion  will   be  mnde  with  the 
KtecA  railway  by  a  link-line  to  Aleppo,      It  is  certain 
Uiat  all  this  will  be  achieved  within  the  next  Fc'W  years  ; 
equally  certain  that  we  rannot  interfere  with  any  of  it ; 
i^tul  not  lea^  fw  that  it  will  alter  perilously  to  uur  dis- 
advantage the  wholo  nWlitary  and    religious  situation 
In  the  Near  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  Sultan,  by  means  of  German  riiilwHy?*,  will  he  able 
to  mobilise  under  German  leadership,  as  never  before,  the 
^bole  lighting  power  of  the  Ottoman  race.  At  Mecca 
there  will  be  a  great  increase  both  of  Turkish  influence 
Bind  of  German  preatige ;  and  through  the  numerous 
Kmiflrabione  of  the  pilgrim  traffic  the  results  wUI  be  felt 
Ihronghonl  the  entire  Mohammedan  world.  The  eomple- 
lion  I'f  theConytantinople-Mnrca  railway syfitetn  will  beau 
Brent  no  ler^s  important  than  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
■mlI.     Oar  strategical  poBition  in  Egypt  will  be  totally 
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fcitioQ  of  Moroooo,  jiiHt  a^  she  once  contemplated  tbe 
division  oF  Brazil  and,  later,  the  diem  ember  men  t  of 
China,  and  juat  tte  nhQ  woiUd  anneK,  iX  ahe  could,  SyriA 
nud  Anatolia.  But  those  ^^rapes,  being  out  of  rGoch.  av 
very  doun  The  policy  of  partitioo  having  proved  A 
failure  in  practice,  the  policy  of  conscrvatiou  ia  advo- 
cated very  flolamnly  on  humane  and  moral  gronnds. 

Week  by  wtsek  the  p rule b?to rial  aide  de  camp  appetild 
to  the  f^pirit  of  all  the  peoples  of  Islam  and  deooiuc^fi 
their  oppressors.  The  tribes  of  Morocco  cannot  eon- 
Bcieatioualy  suboiit  to  the  French  >  and  Mulai  Haiid» 
supporters  must  be  filled  with  righteous  indignation 
when  they  look  upon  their  Algerian  brethren  eu&laved 
by  the  iiilidel.  And  now  good  Moslems  are  turning  their 
indicant  thoughts  towards  Persia.  Dr  Schiemann  writes 
ae  though  bevoir^ed  their  sentiments  rather  than  his  owu 
incitements-  Again  the  Western  Powers  are  attenipting, 
for  all  practical  purpoeea.  a  piratical  eeiKure  of  torritorr 
where  the  faith  of  the  Prophet  prevails.  Russia  and 
England  prebume  to  determine  the  destinies  of  &  Moliam- 
medan  nation  in  the  JSaat.  just  aa  France  is  attemptinir 
to  estinguifih  the  liberty  of  the  True  Believers  in  the 
West.  All  tlie  Powers  not  allied  with  Giermiujy  are 
plainly  the  enemies  of  Islam.  Hut  there  is  a  new  spirit 
abroad  in  the  vast  region  stretching  from  the  Straits  of 
GibraltJLF  to  Lhe  heart  of  China  and  frotn  the  Balkans  to 
the  heart  of  Africa,  where  two  hundred  millions  of  men, 
brethren  in  one  faith  and  in  uninterrupted  communication 
with  each  other,  torn  their  faces  Ui  Mwc«..  On  the  other 
baud,  the  head  of  the  most  military  of  all  the  Christian 
nations  is  the  friend  of  the  Sult<an>  As  the  recent  re- 
markable visit  of  General  von  der  Goetz  to  Constantinople 
httA  sbowDi  Germany  is  the  real  ally  of  the  Turk  and  the 
champion  of  tfie  unity  and  emancipation  of  Egypt.  No 
ontj  who  knows  the  East  will  be  inclined  to  dismiss  Dr 
Schiemann's  interpretations  of  Mohammedan  HentimeDt 
as  the  vapourings  of  a  fantarstic  dreamer.  This  tine  oF 
oomment  upon  the  part  of  the  professorial  subordinate  is 
the  plain  indication  of  a.  settled  line  of  statt-eraft  upon 
the  part  of  bis  political  principals.  Here  again  w©  tind  th« 
Kaiser's  advisers  thinking  out  means  of  attack  upon  the 
British  Empire  at  all  its  most  vulnerable  points. 
.   Jfor,  justiU  the  German  navy  10  growings  the  meaits 
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for  mobiliaitig  the  Mohammedan  ^^o^ld  are  being  created. 
AWftdy  the  Turk^  are  far  strongGr  as  a  military  factor 
than  when  Abdul  TTamirf  c^me  to  the  throne.  They  will 
be  far  stronger  yet;  e.ad  German  engineers  are  rapidly 
revolutionising  the  whole  Eastern  question.  The  Hej&z 
line  will  reach  Meilina  in  thii  course  of  this  yejtr,  and  will 
be  ateadily  extended  towards  Mecca  itself.  This  railway, 
when  linked  uji  with  the  Boaphorue,  will  bring  Turko- 
Teutonic  stnking  power  witliio  close  reach  of  Egypt; 
and  during  a  war  fanati<ral  outbreaks  upon  the  Nile  itself 
might  give  trouble.  The  safety  of  the  8uoz  Coiial  might 
be  endangered,  and  our  ^otnmutiieationg  by  this  route 
might  }ye  cut,  even  if  our  fleets  had  proved  triumphant 
in  the  North  Seas.  But  the  Bagdad  railway  is  a  achenie 
of  even  more  formidable  possibilities.  The  concession  for 
another  great  section,  600  inileH  long,  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Sultan.  The  AnatoliJin  line  ends  now  at  the 
foot  oF  ihe  Taurus,  In  the  next  few  years  it  will  be 
carried  over  that  mighty  barrier,  will  descend  into  the 
fertile  valleys  beyond,  where  a  branch  line  will  connect 
■with  the  sea  opposite  Cyprus,  will  rise  again  to  aur- 
mount  the  Anianus  range,  will  be  carried  upon  a 
gre^t  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  and  "vrill  end  at  El 
Helif.  midway  betiveen  the  latter  river  and  the  Tigris. 
Prom  thin  terminus  branch-lmey  will  run  northward 
into  the  heart  of  the  lulls  whence  the  Sultan  recruits 
hi4  Kurda.  Elsewhere  connexion  will  be  made  with  the 
Mecca  railway  by  a  link^line  to  Aleppo.  It  is  certain 
that  all  this  will  be  achieved  within  the  next  few  years : 
equally  certain  that  we  cannot  interfere  with  any  of  it; 
and  not  leas  so  that  it  'will  alter  perilouely  to  our  dis- 
advantage  the  whole  military  and  religious  situation 
in  the  Near  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  Sultan,  by  means  of  German  railwayu,  wili  be  able 
to  mobilise  under  German  leadership,  as  never  before,  the 
whole  Bgbting  power  of  the  Ottoman  I^ace.  At  Mecca 
there  will  be  a  great  increase  both  of  Turitish  influence 
and  of  German  prestige ;  and  through  the  nunierous 
TanuRcations  of  the  pilgrim  traffic  the  results  w^ill  be  felt 
throughout  the  entire  Mohammedan  world.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  ConwtautinopIe'Mecca  i-ailwsy  system  will  be  an 
event  no  lees  important  than  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
CaoaL     Our  strategical  position  in  Egypt  will  be  totally 
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changed  by  developmeDta  of  wbioh  w^  Hhal!  h&Tty  tio 
lepitimato  reason  to  complain.  Our  right  to  intcrfor© 
will  only  begin  later,  not  perhnpB  until  seren  years  or  & 
A&aidB  hentre,  when  the  final  eectiouR  of  the  line  along  the 
Tigris  to  the  Persian  Gulf  come  to  be  construct^-  By 
that  time  some  eerioue  effect  may  have  been  produced 
upon  the  feelings  of  Indian  Mnssnhnans.  Dr  Schiemann 
does  not  forget  that  tbe  King-Emperor  rules  a  far  lai^r 
number  of  Mohammedan  subjects  than  any  other 
sovereign.  The  line  to  Mecca  is  a  Moslem  ftcimitar 
meoacing  Egypt;  the  Bagdad  railway  will  be  the  spear 
of  Pan-I&lam  thrusting  at  British  domiajon  in  India. 

In  this  scheme  Persia  o^^eupies  an  important  plaoa; 
and  at  Teheran  active  financial  ettorta  and  a  c«rtAUi 
amount  of  political  interference  have  already  begUD. 
Feeble  and  belated  aa  these  attempts  may  appear  jufft 
now.  yet  ihf^  reawakening  of  the  MohanLoiedan  people 
ie  rapidly  proceeding,  and  in  no  very  long  time  even  tb© 
Sbiitos  of  Mahommed  Ali'a  distressed  dominions  may 
appreciate  the  Kaiser's  exertions  for  the  defence  and 
emancipation  of  all  Islam.  The  professorial  aiAs  ti4 
camp  is  of  course  particularly  interested  in  any  strong 
utterance  of  Indian  native  journalism  recommending  the 
Mohammedans  to  make  common  cause  with  the  HJndooa. 
The  aspirations  of  '  Nationalieta '  at  Cairo,  no  lesa  than  at 
TeherHu,  appear  '  very  natural/  hs  Mr  Pecksniff  would 
say.  Dt  Schiemann  even  takes  a  benevolent  interest  id 
the  suppoeed  sentiments  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistaii 
upon  the  subjeotr  of  the  Auglo-Hussian  Convention.  We 
must  not  forget  for  a  single  nionkent  that  the  whole 
Moslem  world,  whether  under  Ottoman  or  foreign 
dominion,  ia  now  penetrated  by  telegraphs;  that  the 
Kaiaer's  character  and  attitude  are  talked  about  in  all 
tbe  great  bazaars  ;  that  all  this  is  more  diKUssed  in  tbe 
Indian  cities  than  we  think ;  and  that  the  Ameer,  for 
instance*  is  kept  very  well  informed  as  to  the  attitude 
towards  this  country  of  all  tbe  great  Powers, 

Other  journals  follow  tbe  lead  of  Dr  8chiemaim  and 
tha  'Kreuz,'  In  the  '  Greniboten,'  the  most  influential 
of  German  weeklies,  formerly  odited  by  Moritz  Boscki 
there  recently  appeared  an  attack  upon  the  character  of 
Australia,  ending  with  the  euggestjon  that  the  Common- 
wealth must  become  either  German  or  Japanee&     It  is 
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asffiimed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  South  Africa  wUl 
become  a  great  Dutch  State,  destined  sooner  or  later,  no 
leee  tban  Holland  nnd  itP  colonies,  to  become  commerciallj 
federated,  if  notpolUically  umted^witbtiie  Pan-Germanic 
Empire  of  the  future.  To  every  Hu^fgestion  of  Britiah 
Imperial  union  the  German  niind  is  of  course  profoundly 
and  irritably  UoatiEe^  and  its  dreams  are  of  a  map  \vhicb 
will  present  a  very  different  picture. 

The  members  of  the  ■  Flottenverein '  and  of  the  Pan- 
German  Aaaoeiatton  believe  that '  the  twentieth  century 
will  belong  to  tlio  Crermaiis,'  Serious  scientists  and 
brilliant  impressionists  write  volumes  and  pamphlets  to 
prove  that  their  race  id  the  purest  of  the  great  northern 
breeds;  that  it  is  the  foremost  in  nattiral  capacity,  and 
the  higheet  product  of  human  evolution ;  that  its  geo- 
graphical  position  in  the  heart  of  Europe  ia  the  moat 
adx'autageouM  im^gmahk^  commjinding  an  it  doeu  the 
ToUeya  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  and  tJiat  by  numbers 
and  efBcieney  it  is  destined  to  prevail.  The  romantic 
movement  which  affected  German  politics  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  created  the  Pan-German  vision  of 
to-<Iay.  Every  reader  of  Prince  Hobcnloho's  letters  will 
reniember  the  passionate  aBpiratitms  expressed  by  this 
author  in  his  l&tters  from  the  Levant  in  1849.  During 
the  devolution  he  had  already  written: 

'When  looking  on  the  map,  we  behold  how  the  Baltic,  the 
North  Sea,  aud  the  Mediterranean  beat  upon  our  coasts,  ivhile 
never  a  German  ship,  never  a  German  flag  forces  the  ordinary 
salute  frcni  the  proud  English  anJ  French;  then,  of  all  the 
colours  of  our  flag,  the  gold,  the  black,  the  red,  is  it  not  the 
hue  of  t^hame  alnuft  tlutt  survives  and  ris€«  m  our  cheeks  ? ' 

And  a  few  months  later  the  future  Imperial  Chancellor 
writes  from  Mount  Carmel : 

*  If,  by  0.  peaceful  arrangement  nith  tbe  Turkish  Government, 
we  could  secure  Cyprus  nnd  Rhodes  and  their  like,  we  should 
gain  an  excellent  resort  for  thousands  of  the  proletariat ; 
w^e  should  gain  harbours,  merchant  vessels,  a  navy,  snilora. 
Nor  ore  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  to  bo  left  out  of  the  reckoning ; 
and  everything  should  be  done  to  hinder  the  Rusman^  and 
the  Enghsh.' 

The  glowing  enthusiaairi  of  the  mad  year  passed  aw^ay. 
The  fleet    of  the   German    Confederation    was    sold   by 
VoL  209.— iVo  4S6.  u 
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aucttoQ  under  HaQDtbal  FUchers  hammer ;  but  still  tbc 
dream  remaiued  and  r^treugthsoed  after  187Q  until  it 
pnes^eased  the  hearts  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Gemuuj 
peoples.  They  hod  proved,  indeed*  that  tn  cominercc 
und  sea-traffic  *  their  aepirationB  were  the  index  to  tb«ir 
cvtpaj^ities/  Tliey  had  i-reated  a  woHd-comuierce.  Why 
should  they  not  create  a  world-empire  and  assert  their 
equaUty  with  the  prcatost  of  the  peoples? 

The  Genii.'Lnf)  bad  ^H3en  tolii  f<kr  generations  thnt  the 
globe  was  given  away>  They  were  assured  that  they 
had  arrived  too  late  upon  the  ecene.  Id  Ttieir  patience 
let  them  possess  their  soul.^,  since  orher  peoples  already 
possessed  the  eavih.  They  read  that  the  future  would 
belong  partly  to  the  English -speaking  races,  partly  to 
the  Slavs,  Between  these^  or  at  the  expense  of  one  or 
the  other,  Germans  mean  to  assert  their  place.  There 
are  already  eevonty  millioDs  of  their  race — including  the 
Austrian  Germans — forming  a  compact  mass  in  the  centre 
of  Europe.  The  Orst  principle  of  the  Pan-German  doc- 
trine 13  that  of  a  racial  reunion,  which  would  draw  in 
(he  Xentonic  stocks  of  the  Low  Countnes  and  constitute  a 
federation  which,  even  in  another  decade  or  §o,  mi^ht 
number  a  hundred  millions  of  people.  Antwerp  is  already 
largely  populated  by  the  Kaiser'e  aubjoete.  who  number 
about  eighty  thousand,  and  it  tt«  wholly  i3oniiuut«>d  tvy 
the  German  Colony.  *  The  pistol  pointed  at  England's 
h&ad/  aa  Napoleon  called  Antwerp,  must  be  held  sooner 
or  later,  it  ts  thought,  by  German  hands.  Rotterdam,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bhioot  ought  to  be,  upon  the  same 
reasoning,  the  chief  harbour  of  the  German  hinteriaud^ 
upon  which  its  trade  and  prosperity  already  depend- 
For  the  present  we  are  assured  that  Holland  aud  Delgiuui 
will  not  be  forced  into  the  ZoUverein  by  war,  bat  Ihoy 
are  to  be  irresistibly  drawn  into  it  by  peaceful  persuasion. 
Against  the  conimercial  and  navai  rof^ulta  of  such  a  rom- 
bination,  what  could  England  do?  We  are  an  inland; 
wo  have  no  hirxitTland.  A  vast  Germanic  Federation, 
vnXh  a  hundred  niillioiiN  of  people,  holding  Hanihurg, 
Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp,  would  be  able  to  afford  gre&t«r 
lleets  than  we  could  ever  hope  to  maintain,  and  would 
have  this  country  at  its  mercy.  This  vision  ia  no  more 
luidacious  than  drtamd  that  were  realised  iu  the  memory 
of    many   now    living,   when    Hanover    and    Schloewig- 
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Holfitein  were  incorporated  with  Prussia,  ^vhen  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  were  anoeised,  when  Bavarifi  aod  Saxoaj  joined 
in  offering  the  Imperial  crown  to  a  Hohonzollcrn^ 

But  there  la  a  wider  purpose  stilh  Bismarck  wiahed 
to  make  the  alliance  with  A uatro- Hungary  a  ptsruianent 
and  fuudamontal  part  of  the  constitution  of  each  empire. 
It  16  bopeil  that  the  Hapaburg  dominions  may  ultimately 
be  induced  to  Join  the  Zollverein ;  that  the  Balkan  States 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  may  bo  absorbed  into  the  eamo  sys- 
tem. When  the  Boephorus  is  bridged,  these  countries 
would  be  bolted  and  riveted  togeth<'r  by  German  railways 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  ZoUvcrein 
would  be  followed  by  a  Kriegsverein  ;  and  a  *  Middle 
Empii-e^  would  Iw  credited,  able  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  United  States  or  tho  Kussia  of  the  future,  or  even 
against  the  yellow  nK!es.  All  this  time  the  Dutch  colonies 
are  never  lost  sight  of-  When  Bismarck  miulo  one  of 
his  colonial  settlements,  he  drew  a  line  which  kept  the 
Dutch  and  German  possessions  together — a  eignifioant 
indicHtion  of  the  future  of  the  whole  East  Indies.  Nor 
is  it  wholly  by  accident  that  the  Bagdad  railway  route 
shortens  the  distance  to  Java  and  New  Guinea, 

But  there  is  another  part  of  the  Pan-German  dream 
which  is  not  less  significant,  for  it  is  particularly 
irreconcilable  with  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 
We  hold  a  quarter  of  the  world.  By  what  right  do  we 
hold  it,  if  might  Iw  once  invoked?  White  power  can 
be  the  only  solid  basis  of  white  dominion.  If  this  bo 
true,  our  huge  pyramid  is  poised  upon  its  apex.  In  the 
whole  of  the  King's  donunians  there  are  far  fewer  white 
men  than  in  Germany  alone,  and  we  arc  increasing  far 
more  slowly  than  the  Kaiser's  subjects.  These  latteri 
pent  up  in  one  small  continental  territory,  are  multiplying 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year.  They  must  have  colunies. 
as  they  believe,  or  sink,  in  the  end,  to  the  second  rank 
among  nations.  Of  accepting  the  latter  alternative  they 
do  not  think  for  a  moment.  They  believe  that  territories 
must  belong  to  those  who  can  till  them.  They  regard 
our  Empire,  so  far  as  it  is  suited  to  white  settlement,  as 
being  in  the  main  an  empire  of  empty  acres.  Either  in 
South  America  or  in  the  voet  unfilled  regions  now  under 
tho  Bntish  dflg,  the  colonial  destiny  of  the  Gerniau  race 
utUBt  be  fulfilled.     At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  room 
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might  be  fount!  in  South  America.  But,  in  Wew  of  the 
growing  strength  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  emi- 
grant vitality  of  the  Latin  raeea,  the  idea  of  seizing  Brazil 
and  Argentina  has  heen  finally  abandoned.  To  challenge 
the  Monroe  doctrine  would  be  unsafe — at  least  just  uow. 

Thero  remains  the  British  Empire.  Its  dissolution  is 
beUeved  to  be  inevitable.  India,  as  Dr  Schiemann  suggests. 
CADUnt  be  permanently  held  in  the  ago  of  the  Asiatic 
awakening.  Canada's  manifest  destiny,  upon  the  same 
view,  is  to  be  independent  or  to  become  part  of  a  North 
American  ZoUverein.  That  the  Dominion  will  ever  join 
its  strength  H-ith  that  of  the  mother-country  for  general 
Imperial  purposes  is  not  seriously  believed.  But  in  that 
case  the  British  Empire  cannot  be  lield  together,  and  the 
field  will  be  open.  Australia  is  peopled  only  on  the 
fringe*  For  many  reasons,  while  it  remains  British  it 
cannot  increase  its  population  to  any  sufficient  extent- 
It  is  contiguous  to  the  Dutch-German  East  ludies.  Aus* 
tralia  would  be  altiraately  Germanised  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Japanese,  and  may  become  German  even  yet-  Bat 
the  best  hopes  were,  and  are,  fi^ed  upon  the  future  of 
South  Africa.  Its  mining  treasures  will  be  insigniticont 
in  the  end  compare<l  with  iu  agricnltural  wealth.  It 
mnst  yet  sustain  a  great  population.  That  population 
will  not  ond  cannot  l>e  drawn  from  the  mot  her- country, 
whose  emigranls  in  the  mass  will  continue  to  settle  tn 
Canada  and  the  United  Stat«*s.  The  coming  unification 
will  practically  creat«  a  single  Afrikander  State  pro- 
tected by  the  British  fleet  during  a  development  thai 
cannot  in  the  end  serve  nritii^h  purpiwes.  AVhen  Holland 
is  incorporated  with  the  German  Zollverein,  there  will  be 
no  further  difficulty;  and  South  Africa,  like  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  will  belong  to  the  new  world-empire  of  tbft 
future  again.  No  reasonable  man  can  say  that  the 
realisation  of  this  dre<am  is  altogether  impracticable. 

Nothii^  but  Kngland  and  her  sea-power  st&nds  in  the 
way.  Our  development  in  the  last  few  yoftrs  has  be^n, 
from  the  Teutonic  point  of  view,  unexpected  and  dls- 
ijuieting.  It  wa^  supposed  that  we  should  sink  Uke 
Holland  into  decay,  and  that  we  should  be  peacefully 
and  naturally  superseded  by  the  more  vital  and  nnmerons 
German  race.  But  of  late  we  have  f^hown  by  ^eama  chat 
the  doul  which  haa  slept  in  us  is  not  yet  dead;  and  that 
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it  lo&dersliip,  and  with  time  to  ercAto  n  uational 
organisation  equal  to  our  modem  needs,  this  country,  iti 
epite  of  its  lethargic  humour  after  a  hundred  years  of 
security,  might  yet  prove  a  torriblo  antagonist.  England 
blocks  the  way  ;  and.  as  the  obstacle  is  no  longer  espepted 
to  crumble  of  itrtelf,  it  inuat  be  abattered  by  force.  But 
for  our  opposition,  all  the  aims  of  PaD-GormaniBin  might 
be  achieved*  Russia  could  be  kept  at  bay  upon  one 
aide  ;  ou  the  other,  France  eoidd  be  forced  to  submission. 
Holland  and  Kolgium  and  Denmark  could  be  incorporated. 
German  Heets  would  dominate  the  European  seas.  The 
Zollvorein  would  stretch  from,  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Guif.  And,  apart  from  visiona  of  this  kind — no 
vaster  than  our  own  Imperialist  ideals,  and  with  a 
greater  weight  of  organised  force  behind  them — there 
13  one  fundamental  and  permanent  cause  of  difference 
vrhicb  wvU  exist  between  the  two  peoples  until  the  toap 
is  changed  by  peace  or  war.  England  cannot  change  her 
historic  rdle  in  Europe  if  she  would.  Every  instinct  of 
selt'-preeervation  compels  her  to  preserve  a  balance  of 
power.  Now,  as  always,  she  is  bound  to  use  every  effort 
to  maintain  the  continental  e^iuipoise^  and  to  resist  every 
Attempt  to  establish  a  universal  dominion  like  that  of 
Charles  the  Great  or  of  Charles  V  or  of  Louib  XIV  or  of 
Napoleon.  Every  military  empire  which  has  ever  existed 
has  endeavoured  to  expand  in  a  way  that  threatened  the 
safety  of  all  its  neighbours.  For  the  drel  time  we  are 
dealing  with  a  Power  seeking  to  create  across  the  narrow 
seas  an  enlarged  empire  which  would  combine  naval 
supremacy  with  overwhelming  military  strength.  So 
lar,  in  the  West,  by  a  separation  nothing  lees  than  provi- 
dential for  the  greater  number  of  the  nations,  sea-power 
has  been  divided  from  continental  oecendency.  Dfothiug 
has  done  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  English -speaking 
race  or  for  the  general  interests  of  human  liberty.  If 
that  tradition  is  to  perish,  if  the  naval  strength  and  the 
national  greatne-is  of  this  country  are  to  be  struck  down 
by  a  combined  force  of  German  Beets  and  armier^  such 
Ofl  no  one  people  has  ever  controlled  before,  then  the 
hegemony  of  the  Hohenzollerns  will  be  established  over 
a  prostrate  Europe. 

For  the  thing  that  has  been  is  the  thing  that  shall  be. 
Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  nature  of  mankind  is 
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fujidnmeuijtlly  ebBDged,  or  that  the  laws  of  history  have 
been  suflpended  for  our  benefit?  In  ali  the  ©lorn on ts  of 
relative  power— compared  with  the  chao^  of  corruption 
and  ineffit-iQncy  Htill  eicUting  in  Rut^^ia,  with  the  ab^ition- 
ary  character  of  France,  with  the  lack  of  all  serious 
military  organisation  in  this  country  mid  the  disabling 
ofFeotf^  of  our  party  Hystem — modern  Germany  is  moro 
formidable  than  Spain  under  Thilip  11,  tlian  Franco 
Lindcr  Louis  XIV  or  even  under  Napoleon.  This,  simply 
fitated,  is  the  tremendous  fact.  Itn  full  f^ignifjoance 
has  been  concealed  partly  by  the  skill  and  sitgacity 
of  German  statesmanship,  partly  by  the  industrial  pro- 
cesses of  the  last  generation.  Bismarck  represented 
Germany  as  a  Hatiafied  Power,  undesirous  of  further 
acq tii&iit ions.  For  nearly  forty  years  the  victors  of 
Sadowa  and  Sedan,  with  n  restraint  and  foresight  un- 
flZAmpled  of  lU  kind,  have  kept  the  peac^  while  pre- 
Berring  and  strengthening,  without  ectising,  their  warlike 
organisation.  This  in  itaelF  has  veiled  the  danger.  Yet 
this  very  policy  has  vawtly  increaaed  the  danger.  Germany 
has  reaerved  herself  for  the  supreme  tank  of  the  future. 
She  has  not  squandered  her  oneirics  upon  distant  enter- 
prises. She  does  not  give  her  best,  as  we  are  t^umpelled 
to  do,  to  the  work  of  Imperial  administration  among 
alien  and  remote  peoples.  Germtm  intelligence  and 
ability  remain  at  home,  concentrated  upon  national 
pui'poses,  and  working  for  them  at  high  pressure.  Qer- 
many  ropreaente,  as  completely  as  any  country  has  ever 
yet  done,  the  ideal  of  centralised  strength. 

When  Bismarck  was  induced  by  the  pressure  of 
middle-claaa  opinion  to  acquire  colonies,  Germany  was 
losing  her  people  at  the  rate  of  about  200,000  a  year.  Thia 
efflux  has  almost  entirely  cE!used.  Germany  gains  hj 
immigration  more  than  cihe  Loses  by  the  opposite  process. 
She  now  has  a  growing  population  pressed  into  a  terri- 
tory little  larger  than  that  of  France  in  area^  and  far 
poorer  in  t^o'il.  Although  the  Kaiser's  subjects  increaao 
hy  a  million  a  yoiir,  and  still  find  full  employmcub 
which  indnee?4  them  to  remain  at  home,  the  wonderful 
absorbing  power  of  the  German  industrial  system  must 
some  day  roach  its  limit.  The  time  will  come  when 
emigration  will  be^n  »gam ;  suUfihle  fields  for  settle- 
ment will   then   have  to  be  won  at  any  cost,   unlesa 
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tniliions  of  peuple  are  to  be  lost  in  the  long  run  to  the 
FatberJaud ;  the  German  race  will  then  fceJ  itself  to  be 
artific'ially  impriHoned,  and  will  break  out  in  severrtl 
direetioaa.  They  have  the  t^iloiiistf^ ;  they  muHt  have  the 
(Tolonies;  and  they  can  oniy  get  thorn  by  tearing  tbtt 
British  Empire  to  pieces  with  the  Linprecedented  fighting 
organisation  they  are  now  pi^parlng. 

In  the  Reichstag  Prince  Bulow  has  a  patriotic  majority 
not  likely  to  survive  the  nest  elections.  The  interval  will 
be  weJl  used.  The  blrtc  will  doubtless  be  aaked  to  pass 
another  and  greater  Nary  Bill  before  the  next  diasolutiou. 
It  is  said  that  there  wili  be  a  new  Army  Bill  providing 
for  two  *tdditifinal  army  corps,  on**  in  the  West,  another 
in  the  East.  This  will  be  enough  to  secure  that,  in  tho 
worst  event,  Russia  shall  be  held  back  upon  one  side 
until  ihe  luvasirin  of  France  ha>J  done  Itu  work.  Hut  thei 
main  business  will  be  what  Treitachke  called  the  settle- 
ment  with  England.  We  cannot  inflict  any  internal 
injury  whatever  upon  Germany.  Her  shallow  coast, 
with  its  shifting  sauda  and  intricate  channels,  cannot 
bo  attacked  by  hostile  equadrons.  She  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  her  shipping  by  warning  owners  to  keep  their 
vessels  in  port.  She  cares  little  what  happens  to  her 
colonies,  because  sbe  counts  upon  forcing  the  cession  at 
Paris  of  wider  colonial  territorie-s  than  we  can  captui'e  hy 
sea.  For  the  injury  to  her  commerce  she  would  indemnify 
herself  by  the  occupation  of  Holland  and  Belgium;  and 
there  could  be  no  failure  of  her  food-aupplies  while  the 
line  of  the  DanulM!  reinaiued  open.  Our  rivnl  is  in  a  very 
strong  position ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  u-dequate  military 
organisation  in  this  country,  able  to  prevent  the  subjec- 
don  of  France  and  to  turn  Lbe  scales  of  M^ar  un  land,  we 
could  inflict  upon  her,  under  existing  circumstances,  no 
naortal  wound,  and  should  be  able  to  do  her  far  less 
injury  than  some  of  us  reckon  upon. 

Nor,  in  case  of  war,  will  Germany  remain  on  the 
defeasive.  Her  General  Stuff  does  not  aoeept  the  theory 
that  an  invasion  of  this  country  is  impossible.  Nothing 
can  be  much  more  certain  than  that,  if  w^e  arc  locked 
ia  a  life -and -death  struggle  ^ith  Germany,  eho  will 
attempt  invasion.  Her  naval  officers  have  sounded 
and  hket<^hed  our  harbours  and  studied  every  detail  of 
oar  coodte.     Her  military  ofticers  have  carried  out  staff- 
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rides  in  thia  couutrj-.  They  have  oxamined,  as  it  -were, 
every  inch  of  oar  surface  through  a  military  microscope. 
They  have  traversed  our  roads  and  paths  and  acquired 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  supplies  and 
transport  obtainable  in  any  given  district.  They  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  worktag  of  our  railways. 
Germany  already  poesesees^  in  this  country,  such  an  in- 
telligence ftyetem  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  maintained 
upon  the  territory  of  auuther.  There  ai'e,  in  thi?* 
country  some  50,000  German  waiters ;  and  a  large  number 
of  these  are  employed  in  connexion  with  the  hotels  at 
railway  statiana.  Many  keepers  of  public-houses  near 
our  forta  aro  Gorman.  The  nakedness  of  our  land  is  spied 
out;  and,  as  we  are  habitually  very  vocal  and  the  German 
General  Staff  ih  very  sUenU  the  blow  will  fall  wbeu  and 
where  we  loaat  expect  it,  A  force  may  be  thrown  upon 
our  ehoree  before  war  has  been  declared,  and  before 
we,  for  our  part,  have  believed  war  to  be  inevitable. 
Butf  though  the  risk  of  a  blow  at  the  heart  is  real  and 
grave,  GeiTuany  does  not  rely  upon  the  chance  eucoese 
g£  a  Hudden  thrust.  She  relies  upon  the  ultimate  power 
of  the  naval  organisation  she  is  creating  to  battle 
down  our  own.  She  will  continue  without  paueicg  or 
swerving  to  push  on  the  construction  of  her  navy.  Owin^ 
to  the  growth  of  her  population  she  couute,  as  we  have 
explained,  upon  being  able  to  maintain  in  the  end  a 
greater  fleet  than  ours.  In  any  case,  it  is  calculated 
that  we  cannut  maintain  the  two-power  standard.  In 
a  certain  number  of  years  we  shall  only  have  a  slight 
margin  of  superiority.  And  then?  We  shall  pay  the 
penalty.  Dr  Bchiemaun  explained  in  a  recent  article 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  theory  upon  wbich  tho  German 
Admiralty  rests  its  hopes— that  events  in  the  Pacific  or 
eli^ewhere  will  compel  tbe  division  of  Dur  forces  and  will 
throw  into  Gorman  hands  tho  mastery  of  the  ^orth  Sea. 
We  are  eometimes  comforted  by  people  who  kno^ 
little  tit  German  conditions  andare  even  more  inij>erfectly 
acquainted  with  tho  German  character.  Wo  are,  in  the 
first  place,  assured  that  the  strain  of  naval  expenditure 
will  lead  to  the  collupne  of  German  finances.  This  is  an 
entire  delusion.  Germany's  debt  charge  is  stUl  compara- 
tively small.  Her  state  railways,  upon  the  other  bandt 
are  a  aplendid   atiset  to  which  we  have  nothing   corre- 
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flponding.  While  we  are  destroying  even  the  possibilitiea 
of  the  uicome-tax  as  a  war-impost,  Genuany  has  all  her 
finaxLcial  reserves  intact.  For  convenloace  she  has  built 
her  fleet  maioly  out  of  loans.  Thia  is  heresy  from  the 
standpomt  of  our  Treasury  tradltioim.  ~We  raifie  loans 
as  BooQ  as  war  breaks  out;  Germany  raises  them  before- 
hand, in  order  that  ghe  may  win  the  wars  she  wages, 

Agjiin,  if  the  taxes  upon  beer  H.nd  tobacco  ^were  raised 
to  anything  like  the  tei^el  at  which  those  taxes  stand  in 
this  country,  the  German  Imperial  Treasury  could  finance 
ad  large  a  fieet  as  we  inHintu-in  at  this  moTnent,  and 
would  stitJ  be  overilowing  with  surpluses.  The  taxable 
capacity  of  Germany  even  now  is  equal  to  our  own  for 
all  the  purposes  of  armaments  and  wiir-  The  money  is 
there;  but  the  GoTemment  has  been  prevented  from 
getting  at  it  by  the  constitutional  difficulties  of  the 
German  federal  system.  These  difUculties,  we  under* 
«tand,  are  to  be  promptly  removed.  A  plan  is  being 
worked  out  at  this  moment  which  is  expected  to  solve 
the  financial  problem.  It  will  soon  be  laid  before  the 
Reichstag.  All  tlie  Kaiser's  inllueuce  and  all  the  Chancel- 
lors art  will  be  exerted  to  the  utmoat  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure.  In  these  circumatancea^  the  bloc  is 
not  likely  to  disappoint  expectations  ;  and  the  result  will 
hardly  be  regarded  with  relief  by  Mr  Lloyd  George,  But 
an  even  more  profound  error  id  made  by  those  who  mis- 
understand Geinian  character.  We  say,  after  our  way, 
that  our  rivals  are  a  nation  of  well-trained  mediocrity. 
Could  they  be  a  nkore  formidable  thing?  We  say  that 
Germany  lia^  Itideed  vast  nuinheru  of  males,  but  no  mett. 
The  land  of  Luther,  Frederick,  Stein,  and  Bismarck  has 
□over  in  modem  times  lacked  personalities  equal  to  her 
crises.  But  genius  is  not  necessary  any  more  than  it  was 
in  Japan  during  the  late  war.  It  is  the  system  that 
matters.  It  is  the  mass  of  well-trained  mediocrity  that 
tnms  the  scale.  It  is  the  best  machine  that  wins.  If 
personalities  like  Mailborough.  or  Chatham,  or  Nelson 
were  granted  to  us  again,  of  themselves  they  would  not 
avail  us  enough.  Germany  exc^els  in  the  thoroughness 
and  unity  uf  her  whole  national  organisation,  and  that 
is  just  where  we  foil.  In  a  war  with  such  a  Power  we 
cannot  hope  to  ■  muddle  through.' 

There  are  remedies  for  every  situation  if  men  are 
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not  only  wise  in  time,  but  prompt  in  acting  upon  their 
wifldom.  We  shall  fail,  if  at  oU,  because  of  our  poUttcft) 
confusions,  because  of  the  mechanical  factiousness  of  our 
party  syBtem,  because  of  the  decay  of  moral  and  spiritual 
energy,  because  of  the  lack  of  any  man  of  commandiug 
strength  and  imagitiatioD  nble  to  bring  to  bear  upon  our 
reluctant  lives  an  inspiring  and  compelling  power.  Heed- 
Icaa  Chnuvinif^m  will  not  avail  us.  Let  us  keep  quiet  and 
prepare.  Let  ua  do  nothing  to  hurry  on  a  conflict.  Let  us 
avoid  putting  ourselves  in  the  wrong,  as  the  French  did 
in  1870.  Above  all,  let  as  not  despise  our  antagonists. 
The  Germans,  with  all  their  faults,  are  a  very  great  and 
patient  people,  formidable  not  because  of  what  is  to  be 
cnndemned  in  their  modem  characteristic^!,  but  bec^uee 
of  what  is  excellent.  Like  them,  we  must  depend  on 
ourselves-  Neither  foreign  alliances  nor  cntenft's  will 
compensate  in  the  end  for  any  deflviency  in  our  own 
strengths  When  a  nation  can  no  longer  survive  unaided, 
but  depends  for  its  esist^nce  upon  the  help  of  allien,  that 
kind  of  assistance  will  prove  in  the  long  run  as  expensive 
OS  defeat  itself,  and  wiU  not  permanently  avert  defeat. 
As  in  the  European  crisoB  of  a  century  ago,  or  of  a 
hundred  years  before,  we  shall  only  survive  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  efforts  as  a  people  never  yet  made  to  tnain- 
tuin  against  all  comers  our  supremacy  at  sea,  we  are  able 
by  our  military  power  to  turn  the  scales  of  a  continental 
conflict.  We  can  only  make  these  islands  impregnable 
by  the  same  measures  that  will  keep  the  Empire  secure. 
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Art.  I.— AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATION, 

1.  Report    nn   Co-opertLf.{i}e    Afp^r-idttifr.   uivd   IhtroX   Ooit' 
diUonn  in  Denmark^     Dablin;  Thorn,  1903. 

2.  Famting  in  Denmark.     Edinburgh;  Blackwood*  1904, 
3-  Th^  Biishiffits  Sidt^  (//  Agricalture.     By  A.  G-  L.  Kogui^. 

Lrf^ndon:  Methueii,  11K>4. 

4,  Ireland  in  the  New  Cffnttiry.     By  Sir  Horace  Planketl- 
Populrtr  edition,  with  ppilugue-     London  :  Murriiy,  1905, 

5.  The  Traii^rlion  in  AgriculUirf,      By  Edwin  A.  Pratt* 
London  :  Murray,  1906. 

Q.  Th£  Small  Hoidfngtt  of  Englattd.    ByL,  Jebb-    London: 
Murray,  1907. 

7.  Co-operative    Indutitry,      By   Ernest  Avoa,      London : 
Methuen.  H>OT, 

8.  To  Manure  tit  (t  Profit.     By  H,  B.  M.  Bucbauaa   and 
J.  J.  Willis.     London  :  '  Mark  Lane  Express/  1907, 

fl.   The  Organisation  of  Agrindture.     By  Edwin  A.  Pratt. 
Third  «idition.     London:  Murray,  1908. 

10,  Tf*€  Soil.     By  A.  D.  HaU.     Loudon  :  Mnrray.  1907. 

11,  The  Reminisceifees  of  Albert  Pell,     Edited,  with  an 
introdut'tiun,  by  T.  Morkay.     Trf>ndon  :  Murray,  1908. 

And  AjkDual  Itoports  of  tb<j  Co-operattTo  Hocietiua, 

Thg  wider  outlook  of  the  daily  papers,  tbe  activities  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  tbe  Agricultural  oollegea, 
the  vog"ue  of  a  class  of  w^Hting  made  pupuliir  by  Hi<?bard 
•Jefferiea,  the  faciJIties  for  travelling  afforded  by  bicycles, 
motors,  and  railways,  the  publication  of  a  largo  number 
of  books  on  gardening  and  other  outdoor  pursuits,  and  the 
diseuasjon  aroused  by  recent  Small-Holdings  legislation, 
have  aJl  had  their  dmre  in  increasing  the  interest  of  tbe 
g-eneral  public  in  ^riculture.  It  is  moat  desirable  that 
that  interest  should  be  still  further  incrooAed.  It  must 
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grow  ^lawly,  huwever,  while  the  subject  seema  to  be  #o 
closely  bound  up  with  politics.  The  average  towTismAfl 
does  not  kuow  much  about  agriculture;  he  is  hinder^] 
from  knowiug  more,  not  only  by  being  unaware  of  tbe 
extent  of  his  ignurunce,  but  because  he  usually  suspwN 
th*»  speech («a,  pamphlets  and  books  on  ajfricultural  niati*ri 
published  by  men  wIkj  hapijou  to  he  hij4  opponents  id 
politics.  Consequently,  politicians  who  ^ddteaa  them- 
Belvee  to  agricultural  problem.s  seldom  make  Any  ^de 
Hppea! ;  nnd,  au  tnhere  are  very  faw  writers  or  spetLkera 
on  agriculture  who  are  not  politiciana,  a  great  deal  of 
talk  and  "writing  about  farming  goee  for  less  than  it  is 
intrmaically  worth. 

Now  and  then,  no  doubt,  as  in  putting  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  on  a  more  just  footing  in  regard 
to  compensation  for  mprov6ments,  the  politician  has 
done  the  agriculturist  a  service  which  he  would  have 
been  ^H>me  time  in  doing  for  himself  by  the  ordinary 
give-and-take  of  business  dealings  which  has  brought 
into  existence  such  a  wystein  as.  say,  '  Evesham  custoio.* 
It  does  not  escape  the  attention  gf  the  agriculturist 
however,  that  tbe  politician  frequently  entertains  the 
belief  that  his  l>enevu1ent  intervention  will  he  subatan- 
tiatly  rewarded  at  the  next  election.  On  the  whole,  it  Is 
little  wonder  that,  as  a  claee,  farmers  are  not  greatly 
iniprertsed  hy  politicians.  K  ever  any  oTie  bad  a  good 
right  to  exclaim,  *A  plague  o'  both  your  houBCs/  it  is 
Mr  Giles.  It  is  a  i^markablo  story  indeed  of  changes 
in  the  policy  of  electoral  majorities  towards  the  land 
which  is  unfolded  in  such  a  book  as  Mr  Jease  Collinga" 
'  Land  Reform.'  No  wonder  that  some  of  the  most  acute 
students  of  rural  questions — the  late  Mr  Albert  Pell  was 
a  notable  example— ahould  not  have  been  what  party 
men  prize  as  aoimd  Liberals  or  aound  Conservatives,  It 
is  necessary  that  townspeople,  who  have  such  a  pre- 
ponderating share  in  shaping  the  political  destinies  of 
the  country,  and  usually  so  imperfect  an  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions  of  rural  progress,  should  realise  that 
agricultural  advance  does  not  primarily  depend  on  the 
activities  of  politicians ;  that,  while  a  section  of  one  set 
of  party  men  seem  to  see  in  unlimited  small  holdings 
and  the  naUonalfHation  of  the  land  the  only  means  of 
getting  it  worked  aright,  and  a  cont^iderablo  number  of 
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The  members  of  another  party  seem  to  be  incliued  to 
believe  tbftt  fariiiiii^'  e^iti  uuver  prosper  wiLlioiit  dutieH  uu 
foreig:n  grain  and  bope.  Mr  Giles  ia  actually  getting  along 
very  nicely  indeed.  Mr  Poll,  bis  biographer  says,  'had 
strong  views  tia  to  the  duties  of  landlm'ds/  LHtithiwTiitig 
to  bim  'was  a  busineas,  and  ought  to  be  scientiiicaUy 
studied;  and  ho  wot)  brutally  unaympathoti^;  whc^n  he 
way  invited  to  pity  the  sufferings  uf  the  poor  l^mdltird.' 
The  whole  faith  of  the  up-to-date  farmer  is  that  gi^ttiug 
a  profit  out  of  the  land  'is  a  bueiuess  and  ought  to  bo 
sciantificaDy  studied,'  If  at  times  his  waggon  sticks  in  the 
Qiud»  he  puts  hia  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  instead  of 
^oeting  much  broatb  on  the  distant,  uniuformod,  and  by 
no  moans  disinterested  Her<!ulGs  o£  Parliament. 

*  There  in  no  ^uggetilion  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics,  say  the  authors  of  "To  Manure  at  a  Profit/ one 
of  whom  is  the  well-known  superintendent  of  eicperiments 
at  Rothanisted  and  the  other  the  writer  of  a  series  of 
valuable  'Country  licaders/  'that  can  materiaJy  help 
the  farmer.  That  help  muflt  come  from  his  own  brains. 
Lis  own  experience  n,nd  traiuing  iu  tiio  paJit.  his  powers 
of  observation  and  adaptation,  and  lastly,  but  not  least, 
the  quality  of  his  busineas  methods/  Messrs  Buchanan 
and  Willis  are  all  for  having  agricultural  land  fairly 
rated  and  the  sale  of  impure  food  products  made  difiicult 
or  impos^iblo;  but  'no  fiscal  reform  yet  suggested  can 
directly  help  the  farmer/  For  *a  secure  basis*  of  British 
farming,  what  is  needed  is  ^jl  rational  and  more  profit/i bin 
system  of  manurin>^  and  making  eauh  acre  of  land  and 
each  bead  of  stock  yield  &.  higher  profit.'  In  '  The  Diary 
of  a  Working  Farmer,*  the  author  of  which  is  a  auci'^efis- 
ful  agriculturist  and  the  son  and  grandson  of  men 
who  made  their  living  by  the  land,  there  is  not,  from 
beginning  Lo  end,  a  single  word  about  politics.  In^^tead 
we  have  such  passages  aa  these  ; 

'A  fftfia  ia  developing  into  a  factory,  and  the  extended  use  of 
labour-saving  imploruents  has  mode  It  iMi^slble  to  live  now 
whore  it  would  have  been  Quite  impoaalblo  twenty  years 
ago.  ,  -  .  Tli^n?  ia  a  great  futnpe  before  farming,  and  those 
in  it  will  likely  reap  the  most  advantage.  There  will  pnjb- 
ably  be  more  progress  iu  tha  neit-  ten  years  than  duriag  the 
last  ten  centuries,  and  the  Higna  of  tko  same  are  thuie  for 
tho^e  who  L^an  see  them/ 
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^Miti  m  tftie  opinkm  of  ntanj  cavvpoti 

tlie   ■dyprm   of   agnmltitis]    rn  nprralMi 

wbkfa  ii  being  dooe  'U  Ukelr,  if  warmly 

Dok^  dC  Poctlttnd  tcid  hi£  tenADU  «t  Wcftack 

*to  be  ai  morv  ft^TmntAge  to  tlie  Ji^tienktijal 

is  f^Hval  Umii  *iij  ftnkotmt  of  noMfaff  on  tfaft  FAft  oC 

aaj  OoT«rTnAMitt  no  matter  wfaAt  it»  pottti*^ 

E'rery  pound  expeaded  by  tli«  AgHetUtnr&l 

Boaetj,  njB  Sir  Horace  nnBkctt,  vhcse  ijmm  if 

africoJtaral  co-cperaboQ  could  hardly  be 
'  wiD  do  mon  good  xhrnn  ICM.  vpeot  by  any 
imparintaii  for  Uw  lUHuCAiine  c^  agric»luiiirta.'  *  I  am 
^adtobsvAaaopporximity/  Um  ftcpaartotf  tlia  Board 
of  Agfieuitiire  deeJTBd  two  yean  agow'cf  Anpti%My 
aatira  ■^mfiadij  wH2l  and  jimrtiral  ■upfKJil  o£  tb« 
10  uiiCfariTri  mnrrmmt ' 

A^iealtorai  co-operation  mBj  appear  to  ba  •  dafl 
Hibjort     AaaaiaUercif  fact  then  is  oo  mbjeci 
with  iArmm^  iHucb  has  more  intereetiiv 
fcbe  tttkiboirladged  marter  of  tho  Aort  vtofy  m 
amem  pointad  oat  in  hid  pietnreaqoe  way  to  tha 
wnter.  it  k  a  <«ioa>  sBrriral  which  it  to  bo 
maoy  of  our  rvral  diaOricU  to-day — tba 

«aieh  making  a^arate  bargaina  tor  thtir 
and  BO  forth,  and  aanaia; 
tttt^  and  aofofth^aecretly  and  apart.'  JJIthia 
hajititi  and  aelling — an  interaatin^  aecount  of  whieh  ii 
given  m  Mr  Rogen'  cfaaptan  on  'TradUional  ^^■^trfc  trf 
Mafkatioc  '—^^^'^^  ^^  altbcnsgh  it  is  perfbttfy  waB  kjauwa 
that  tha  men  who  eell  to  the  fer^Mr  or  who  h^y  int^ 
him  do  DOt  act  "ogly  at  all,  but  an  ^neh  paan  to  eom- 
orgnnientinn  in  the  form  of  rnmbmafifaai. '  tiai^' 
iMiloielemTinp  The  marchaate  with  whot  the 
deal  are  in  the  very  rioseat  fnnrh  with  one 
another.  But  the  farmern  meet  them  one  by  oock  Both 
the  aaerefaaat  and  Ur  Giles  are  atrong  men,  hot  tho 
SMV^ADt  b  the  atnmg  mAU  armed. 

AUhou^b  ogricoltaral  cooditioiis  on  the  ^>aitiiMiat 
difEer  widely  from  those  that  axist  hava^  and  oa|y  tfe 
goperfleial  fttodeot  of  oar  rural  problema  orerioob  the 
fmet,  it  w  well  to  remember  the  woodHcfol 
of  agrienltoral  c>>-operation  abroad.  It  ia  ten 
a  divtinguiehed  Fren^  Unuetar  vi  Apicnhnrtt 
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^^^^nre  from  his  expenenca  of  the  syndti-atH  agricoUs 
hat  *  it  ta  the  a^cMiJtural  interest  which  has  been  the 
Iret  to  understand  and  apply  the  grand  formula  of 
olidarity  and  mutuality,  which  contuins  the  true  and 
FQly  solution  of  the  eocial  problemn*  There  are  now  in 
""ranee  nearly  16,000  agricultural  co-operative  societies, 
n  Germany  the  number  is  19,000,  in  Austria-Hungary 
000.  Even  in  Bmall  countries  like  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
ind  Finland  there  are  19-16,  2090,  and  704  aot^ietieB  re^peo' 
ively,  Italy  contains  3313  societies-  The  prevalence  of 
o-operative  methods  in  the  countries  which  arc  large 
enders  of  produce  to  our  niarkets  is  particularly  note- 
(^orthy.  Detailed  stattstios  of  a  striking  character  in 
egard  to  continental  countries  are  to  be  found  in  Mr 
'ratt's  book,  which,  it  is  ejctremely  satisfactory  to  find, 
B  now  in  a  third  edition.  In  regard  to  Denmark,  where 
V0  believe  there  wan  no  co-opemtivB  dairy  society  before 
882,  we  have  been  favoured  bj-  the  cotnmercial  repre- 
entatlve  of  Denmark  in  this  country  with  the  following 

iures  for  the  past  year : 
I                                   CO-OPSnATIVE  BaCOFT   FACTTOBin. 
*    Xomber .  3fl 

Oo-opentora Sfi.OOO 

^-    NnmbvJ  of  pf|p  kltlcrd  in  1907 1,311,000 

^V  Co-opEHATivK  Dairy  Factoribs. 

Komber t.lDI 

Co-Dperabors 160,000 

P  Number  DCKallont^  ofiuUh  trutod  En  1907       .         [^,000.000 
COOPF^RATIW  EOG   EEPOHT  SOfllSTTRA, 

Tfumber S 

Co-operfttora 70.00(1 

Number  DfpotiDclRoF^ggH  ftalrl  In  1UU7    .         -         -  14,000,000 

{Fibres  from  1006,) 

Ntinib«r -  B7a 

Co-openitorB 158,600 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  to  whose  patriotic  exertions  are 
nainly  duo  the  remarkable  rural  co-operative  movement 
n  Ireland  and  indirectly  the  Irish  Department  of 
Lgricnlture  and  the  English  Agricultural  Organisation 
lociety,  has  explained  how^  he 

learned  that  fikrniera  succeeded  in  propnrljoii  oa  they  j>er' 
ected  their  methods  of  combination,  Uur  rivals  sent  in  their 
iroduce  ho  bulked,  gj^Hrded,  patked  and  dencnbed  that  it  could 
«  ra,pidly  ^ud  cheaply  distributed.    In  their  perfect  oc^i^j^ibr 
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tion  they  kept  in  toneh  with  the  demand  of  the  market  aad 
timed  their  suppler  accordingly.  When  their  local  coinbina- 
tiooa  have  arrived  at  &  <rdrtain  stage  of  busiaesa  efficieuc/ 
they  vkct  jointly  for  larger  pun>ose6p  inchiding  tlie  maFketing 
of  their  produce  abroad.  It  id  these  federations  which  act 
and  keep  eoutitjl  In  the  markets.  Tht'  DauoM  Lave  developed 
what  X  niny  call  the  marketing  end  of  their  co-operative 
inovemeril  Uj  a  jioint  where  iAiay  market  tiuvh  Ini^h  M}H?c-ialj- 
tiea  Iks  butter,  bacon,  ami  eggs  upon  a  national  ecale.  They 
well  know  that,  in  order  to  sell  any  staple  article  of  common 
eonsumptmn  to  advantaf^e  in  the  British  markets,  it  tauat  be 
consigned  in  lari^e  qiiantiCieH  of  nnlforra  quality.  The  most 
notable  illuatration  of  this  condition  of  succesafiiJ  distribution 
is  the  competition  between  Danish  and  Iriah  butter.  The 
beet  Irish  is  better  thnn  the  best  Daniah  product,  but  the 
Danes  manage  to  bring  almost  their  entii^  output  up  to  the 
uniformly  giKnl  level  wbit'h  their  co-opeintive  Farmers  are 
able  to  reach.  Thus  they  get,  veJue  for  value,  a  far  better 
prke  thftn  is  iftTea  to  us.^ 

When  one  remembora  the  amazing  auoce^M  of  the 
2,500,000  working  men  co-operators  in  the  towns— they 
now  feed  hiuI  clothe  8,500,000  of  the  jxipulation  of  these 
islands,  and  have  a  ahare  capital  of  32»00O,0O0/.* — it  ia 
ama^^inj?  that  it  phould  have  been  only  in  recent  yeare 
that  th*?  British  farmer  whould  have  beon  attracted  by 
the  co-operative  principle.  Even  the  English  Agricul- 
tural Organisatiou  Society,  as  has  been  mentioned,  owes 
its  exiHtonee  t-o  the  luiLiative  of  Irish  agricultural  co- 
operatora.  In  Ireland,  as  a  result  of  fourteen  years^ 
uphill  work,  faithfully  described  in  'Ireland  in  the  New 
Century,"  there  ie  now  the  following  imposing  list  of 
organifiabions  (eee  map) : 

CrcnmnHeH           ■•«>•■•■  ifSS 

Do.  [hTjmtrhva)      .           >          <           .           .           .           i           .  57 

A^crlcuHural  (ii>c[etIob ,  IfiS 

Cj'odit  fwcictlM   ->...>,.  344 

Poultry  eociotScB          ,..,..,  29 

luiLuHtrl^ie  ihk^Ii^I  ift-      .         ^         .....       &i 

BerkiieiwiB  tKHiIut-ies    .......       IS 

BnvoD'CuriiJt;  «Hj[ebieb         ,         .         -         -         .         -         3 
MlAcollaneoua  dodtiLlm         .         .         .         .         .         .10 

FetleratlonK  . .3 

8TS 

*  ArldTBBH  of  presMent  of    CcMrpemtLve  CongnES,    'Dally  Gfarontde,* 
JlUM  9,  iflOH, 
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The  annual  turnover  is  2,000,000^,  or  from  the  Uegmm&g 
of  the  movement^  Sir  H,  Flunkett  suys,  12,5OO,00OL 
sterling.  The  memherr^hip  is  about  100,000.  In  Scotland, 
though  the  Tiatronal  society  is  only  in  its  third  year,  n 
farmer's  supjjly  ii^sociation  has  exiated  nearly  u  quarter 
of  a  ct^nturyaud  has  sales  to  the  aiuotint  of  45,000/.  in 
the  year.  Another  society  asBOciatod  TPith  the  Scottiatb 
Agricultural  Organieation  Society  ehowe  a  pro0t  of  &28i. 
The  itiemberBhip  of  the  two  societies  is  1744. 

The  growth  of  the  agricultur&l  co-operative  movement 
ID  England  b^^  boen  steady  if  not  rapid.  lo  April  1901 
there  were  only  twolv©  eocieties.  Before  the  ecd  of  that 
year  the  number  wrts  doubled*  In  1903  there  were  72 
societies  ;  iu  1905, 128 :  and  in  Uocember  11^07,  ITl  soci^tico. 
The  aec^otnpanying  map  indicates  at  a  glance  thesttnation 
of  the  agrlrulturftl  i^o-operatian  socJetifis  of  Kn^land  jin*! 
Walcfli  The  turnover  of  the  EngHwh  societies  was  about 
half  a  million  last  year,  and  thero  are  more  than  10,000 
fanners  in  membership.  The  largest  of  the  societies  has 
its  headquarters  at  Ipswich.  It  has  boon  in  existence  four 
years  only,  yet  it  records  sales  to  the  value  of  177,000/.  It 
has  no  fewer  than  OSOnieinhers,  farming  a  total  of  212,550 
ooresi  or  an  averse  of  309  acres  per  member.  The 
expenses  of  management  are  only  0*7  of  the  turnover; 
(ind  tiie  society  restricts  iL^^elf  tti  a  profit  of  2^  percent 
There  \&  a  paid-up  capital  of  les(4  thzin  1000/,  A  pig-trnde 
expei"t,  retained  by  the  society,  protects  membors'  eon- 
signments  to  locjil  auction  hhIqh  from  buyers'  rings 
by  'touching  up  prices/  or  by  being  on  the  s^put  reiijy 
to  do  BO.  and  by  facilitating  the  sales  of  pigs  direct  from 
the  farnia  to  wholesale  haeoii  factories  and  other  whole- 
sale buyei^s  all  over  the  country,  A  harassing  pig-buyers' 
ring  has  been  broken  up  by  the  Association's  efforts;  and 
erne  grateful  member,  ^vho  had  made  2L  more  on  two 
animaU  than  he  c:>cpectedi  sent  half  a  eoverofgn  an  unimal 
to  the  organisation  funda. 

The  organisation  supplies  ita  members  M^ith  every- 
thing  fhey  like  Lo  ask  for,  from  maize  to  lire  iut^uranca. 
It  sold  one  year  more  than  12|00O  sacks  of  malKe,  26  tomi 
of  hinder  twine^  and  4650  tons  of  coal.  The  value  of  the 
pigR  sold  last  year  wn*H  64,100/.  The  figures  for  machinery, 
implementa,  and  hardware  are  11,006^.,  and  for  com,  coal, 
feeding  stuffs,  fertilisers,  and  seeds  ^jlG^L     The  SotKiety 
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hnja  f€edjiig  cake  by  the  ship-iotid,  acd  h&»  shipped  a  cargo 
of  beane  for  its  members  to  the  north  of  England  at  is-  a 
sack  over  local  prices-  Not  the  leaat  of  the  services  of  the 
Society  is  its  ability  to  send  goods  away  when  local  raar- 
kots  arc  gluttodn  More  than  J0»O0O  sacks  of  com  wore 
sold  one  year  in  Mark  Lane;  and  the  prices  obtained  for 
clover  seeds  were  held  to  be  higher  by  five  or  sax  shillings 
a  bushel  than  could  have  been  obtained  elsewhere.  There 
are  very  few  fimiH  now  who  will  not  supply  the  Aesoota- 
Cjoc  on  the  best  tradu  temm.  The  oi^anisHtjon  endeavours 
to  be  represented  at  all  the  markets  in  its  area,  and, 
where  necessary,  forma  local  trading  committ^ee.  In  a 
case  Ui  which  ourattention  wasdmwn,  a  member  obtained 
through  the  Society  certain  insurance  for  2t.^  for  which 
he  was  asked  3/.  is.  M.  outside.  Another  member  reported 
that  the  loweut  outride  iptotMicjn  friF  a  mixture  of  seeds 
was  701,,  but  the  Hocioty  supplied  it  for  55/. 

There  is  also  before  us  a  etriking  (K>mparative  table 
ID  ivhich  are  set  out  the  prices  of  certain  seeds  charged 
by  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Federation,  a  trading 
off-ehoot  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  and 
two  well-known  seed  firms.  Fifty-three  provincial 
societies  have  come  into  this  Agricultural  Co-operative 
Federatioup  An  Eastern  Counties  Dairy  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Society^  which  has  the  headquarters  of  its 
milk  business  at  Stmtford,  has  i*ales  to  the  value  of 
30,000Z.  in  the  year.  At  its  dep6t  there  is  not  only  cold 
storage  hut  the  latest  separating  and  sterilising  apparatus. 
A  rjo-operative  auction-mart  nt  Winchester  Ifi  represented 
at  Mark  Lane,  like  the  Eastern  Counties  Association. 
A  Winchcombe  society  is  called  the  Winchcombe  Co- 
operative Mart,  and  last  year  bad  fifteen  hilIcs  at  which 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  disposed  of  to  the  value  of 
about  18,000i,  The  Carmarthen  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Society  began  trading  in  lfi03,  in  which  year  it  had  103 
members.  It  has  now  596>  and  has  a  turnover  of  more 
than  27»000/,  Practically  every  farmor  within  a  radius 
of  six  miles  is  connected  with  it,  we  are  given  to  under- 
etaod,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  400  were  present.  This 
society  has  a  reserve  fund  of  2000/.  Its  progress  is 
the  more  encoura^ng  because  Mr  Yerburgh,  whose 
activity  as  the  president  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  ie  well  known,  aays  he  found  the  initiatory  meet- 
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iDg  SO  depreflsingly  unenthuBiastic  that  it  ^voiild  Iut* 
been  difficult  for  any  one  to  imogme  that  ^^  strong  » 
Bocioty  could  liavc  cumo  into  existence  eo  quickly  in  tbt 
diiHcult  conditions  vhicb  s&emed  to  exist.  Tfaifi  »oc]«t^ 
has  two  railw-ay  depots,  lias  saved  its  mt^mbers  oertuQ 
unloading  char^ca.  and  claioia  to  have  obtained  reduction 
of  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs,  of  3ft 
to  30  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  aeeds,  and  of  30  to  40  per 
cent,  in  the  price  of  artificial  taanurea.  The  Vale  of  Tivy 
Society  m  another  organisation  which  ha^  gained  the 
adbeHiuu  of  an  exceptionally  large  percentage  of  the 
farmers  in  tlie  district  in  w^hich  it  operates.  Thi 
Famham.  Alton  and  District  Co-opevative  Associutioo 
has  a  turnover  of  ]2,0O0Z.,  and  states  tbat  it  has  effect^ 
reductions  for  the  benefit  of  it«  menibere  aTeraging 
20  per  coot  in  the  case  of  linseed  cake,  5  per  cenU  OB 
Huporphoephate,  basic  alag,  and  kainite,  and  about  7)  piff 
cent-  on  hop-grow ern'  wire. 

It  is  the  experience  of  this  society,  as  of  the  Gasten 
Counties  Society  and  the  Scottish  societies/  that  a  result 
of  fuwnding  cji-operative  ftssociations  is  to  reduce  tfai 
^KfUt-ritX  level  of  the  tibiir^^es  local  merchants  and  dealeit 
make,  and  to  raise  the  prices  they  are  prepared  to  ^ve. 
ThuH  many  farmers  who  are  in  no  way  connected  "with 
the  co-operative  movement  are  reaping  advantages.  The 
Hercfonl  Co-operative  Fruit-grading  Society's  operatioiii 
may  Ije  illuntrated  by  the  following  passage  in  an 
cultural  OrganisHtiou  Society  pamphlet : 

'  A  member  aent  to  the  society  some  pears  of  a  well-known 
tab[e  variety,  for  which,  na  ho  had  not  haiidli>d  them  vwy 
ciirefiilly,  tlie  miciety  wsis  only  able  to  pay  hiiu  28^.  percwL 
Neverthclcft3  when  ho  received  his  cheque  he  (^me  to  0» 
office  ^A^  inquire  if  a  mistake  hnd  not  been  iKtade.  ^bcid  it  trttfis- 
]>ired  that,  not  kno>vinK  thoir  value,  he  hiid  bcon  accustomed 
to  salt  them  for  perry  at  2«.  Qd.  to  3.S.  6<£.  per  cwtJ 


hiiXtng  rolli^otlvely  iLgrii^iilliiral  copdr'.  timnureH»  feeding  HitiffH*  ImpJementii^ 
etr..  an  imnivrllnli-  I'lTi^r't.  Iiah  Vieeix  i\t>i  nnly  n  fltrect  ndrnTitAgp  to  (ti« 
Bii-mTiprs  Imt  n  oorikiil^mltl"  lowftlnff  cl  thn  prices  unrated  lor  tlvw  mb^ 
modltlefl  b;  loo&l  trn'Eorn  Ami  uicrthnntu ;  &nd,  on  the  other  h&nd^  wiMvwcr 
produce  hn*j  bocn  oolliMJtlvcly  juit  on  tbo  miLrkot,  higher  price*  hftvv  b«*it 
obtalnod^  which  hru  hod  th^  effect  i>r  ntlmulAtlDg  local  traden  to  oflVr 
inoTBivHcrt  prices  lor  injoh  pro-tucu,' — ^Report  of  Ihfl  Scottlfih  As^cultoiml 
OrgMilflatloa  Sooioty  *or  10O7.' 
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The  Boeiety  which  has  got  to  work  on  tho  largest  scftlo 
in  e^g-ooUecUng  has  its  heaJqiiJirU'irs  at  FrHfnlmghAni. 
It  sold  laat  year  mora  than  a  miUioii  and  a  half  of  egga  at 
pricee  *  fully  25  per  cent,  more  than  previously  paid  by 
the  local  higgler/  and  expects  to  dispose  of  'over  t'wo 
miliions'm  i(K)8.  In  this  eoiiuexiou  iDeubloc  should  he 
mado  of  tho  admirablo  work  of  the  National  Poultry 
Oi^atiisation  Society  which  records  a  sale  last  year  of 
280  toiifj  of  oggK  at  hatter  prices — '  in  numG  GUfum  20  to  30 
per  cent.'  better — '  than  were  obtaiood  previously/ 

Many  of  the  branches  of  the  Agricultural  OrganUa- 
tioii  Society  are  concerned  with  the  disposal  of  uiiLk. 
The  secretary  of  the  EfLstern  Counties  Dairy  Farmers" 
Co-operative  Society,  35,000/,  of  the  turnover  of  which 
represents  milk  only,  statett  that  'milk  which  would 
frequently  have  been  E^old  for  I0.  7d*  per  barn  gallon  in 
the  WLntt'r  montha  and  1«.  2iL  in  the  euuimer  uiouths 
vPGuld  now  ninke  as  much  an  Is.  SrL  and  Is.  'k/.^  and  it  iri 
generaUy  admitted  by  the  farmei'a  of  Ee^ex  that  thia  is 
largely  due  to  the  competition  introduced  into  the  whole- 
sale trade  by  the  Society/ 

At  Drandsby  and  in  t}ie  Teme  valley  co-operation 
has  resulted  in  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Companyr  in 
the  one  t^ase,  and  the  Great  Western  in  the  other,  starting 
motor  services  for  the  farmers' beuefit.  As  the  agrifiul- 
turiste  of  Brandeby  district  largely  purcbaae  their  re- 
quirements through  the  Society,  much  of  the  freight  Is 
oonsigned  to  the  Society  itself.  But  it  also  acts  as  the 
receiving  and  forwarding  agent  for  gooda  consigned  to 
or  by  individuals.  The  motors  go  out  of  their  way  to 
call  at  memher's  farms.  The  rates  for  heavy  traffic  are 
3s.  6d,  below  3  tons  and  3e.  above.  The  carriers  used  ti> 
charge  ba.  per  ton  and  3d.  dd.  for  anything  up  to  a  cwt. 
It  19  probable  that  the  development  of  the  motor  service 
will  lead  to  the  construction  of  a  light  railway.  A 
strikiiig  illustration  of  the  advantage  which  tho  service 
baa  been  to  the  farmers  of  tbe  district  is  furnished  by 
the  increased  use  of  gas  lime  on  the  land. 

'  The  land  was  crying  out  for  Ume'  (it  is  stated  in  'The  Agri- 
cultural Organisation  Society  aud  ite  IVork'f, 'but  previous 
to  the  eatabliahmeat  of  tlie  service  the  cost  of  carriage  made 
the  pricd  to  the  farmer  ahnost  prohibitive.  The  Society  has 
now  made  an  arrangement  with  the  gas-worka  in  York  to 
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addition  o£  47^  to  the  ixet  profits  od  a  holding  of  300 
acres,  in  other  words,  the  wages  of  h  labom-er  for  a  year, 
and  in  many  counties  a  sbillmg  or  two  otoFj 

It  is  not  only  that  tho  co-operative  farmer  is  usually 
able  to  h\iy  nod  bbII  on  fuvourahle  termiK.  Ab  the  agency 
which  carries  out  tbe  salert  or  purchases  on  his  behalf  baa 
hi9  interests  and  not  its  own  to  consider,  he  gets,  m  many 
cases,  better  value  for  his  money.  There  are  before  us 
some  noteworthy  figures  from  tho  Agricultural  Organi- 
satiou  Society  showing  how  men  who  are  now  members 
of  co-operative  societies  had  formerly  been  deceived  in 
the  quality  of  tbe  feeding  stuffs  they  bought.  It  ia  well 
known  that,  in  spito  of  the  Fertiliser  and  Feeding  Btuflrs 
Acts,  and  the  provision  by  the  County  Councils  of  means 
by  wbicb  HgHi^ulturihte  can  have  Humples  analysed  at  a 
moderate  charge,  most  farmers  never  take  the  trouble  to 
have  the  quality  of  their  purchases  scrutinised-  But 
there  is  no  netrd  to  rely  on  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society's  figures.  Let  us  refer  to  three  analyses  made 
by  Dr  Voolcker,  consulting  chemist  of  tho  Royal  Agri- 
cuUnrul  Soriety,  reported  in  the  ordinniy  course,  as 
we  write,  at  the  monthly  council  meeting  on  June  3. 
Sample  No.  1,  a  pig  meal,  vraa  found  to  contain  '  a  quao- 
tity  of  weed  seeds  of  worthless  character,"  and  to  come 
below  the  guHrajitee  in  respect  boUi  of  oil  and  tilbLiniin- 
oids-  With  Uia  bands  strengthened  by  this  analysia,  tho 
purcbaaer  obtained  'a  Liberal  allowancd*  from  the  vendor. 
Sample  No.  2,  a  compound  manure,  was  found  to  differ 
even  more  remarkably  from  the  guarantee.  "When  I 
gave  notice  to  the  firm  that  I  should  have  it  analysed/ 
wrote  the  purchaser,  "they  offered  to  take  1/.  per  ton 
less'  They  ultimately  accepted  21.  Ws*  lees  !  Of  sample 
No.  3,  a  potato  manure,  bought  at  bl.  10»-  per  ton,  the 
chemist  wrote  :  *  If  it  cot^t  30jf.  per  ton  I  should  call  it  ftdl 
value,'  It  is  etated  that  '  a  lot  of  this  matenal  had  been 
sold  in  the  neighbourhood/ 

These  thrt^e  cases  occurred,  it  should  be  noticed,  one 
in  the  north,  one  in  the  south,  and  one  in  the  east  of 
England,  all  within  a  month.  There  could  hardly  be 
more  convincing  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  a  trade 
in  inferior  manures  and  feeding  etuHs.  An  inspector  of 
tbo  Board  of  Agriculture  once  told  tho  present  writer 
that  the  feeding  stuffs  and  manure  trade,  in  which  there 
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are;  oi  txmruB,  mmny  honoiu-Bbln  Tncn,  fasd 
to  Um  bj  A  Cftn»er  am  '  a  verr  frieodly 
Humer  no  doobc  meant  tbat  &nifi<i>ftl»  ^ai 
BtnH^  ar«  ordlfwrilj  ohtAined  from  the  finn* 
the  parchaeon'  oom.  bay,  and  straw,  sad 
rel&tioDB  have  uaoaJly  Dndurcd  for  nuoy 
haaknemm  rdotiPftB  are  rontlucted  upon  a  plan  c^ 
aocount^  vrith  tiettlenieDtA  ai  long  snd,  for 
tion,  adjuHtablo  int^rvab.  It  will  no  duabt  oec«r  to  At 
reader  that  if  fmofa  a  eyat^m  of  misrepreBeBlAtiaB  (sa 
on  in  'a  very  friendly  trade/  there  tn^y  wcB  b»  M 
opening  for  tbe  appljcotion  of  co-operaUne  pt  intipto  !• 
the  purcfaaae  of  maohinee,  implementfi,  and  the 
other  requiromenta  of  the  farmer  which 
artiticiaLa  nor  fetKling  stuffs.  W«  rocall  the  nalrv 
ation  of  the  <?hairman  of  an  aji^c&ltunU 
society,  that  ha  had  Ic^arnt  more  cf  the  hrrnfTir—  rfdi  rf 
agriculture  since  ho  had  been  a  member  than  he  haJ 
ever  known  before;  and  that  he  didn't  know  pilwrib 
outfiido  a  co-operative  society,  a  farmer  was  to  g«C  the 
knowledge  he  had  ac^itiired. 

^     In  an  ^e  when  the  railways  and  all  th«  indosthM 
with  which  the  farmer  is  connected  are  intent  on  eon* 
biuation,  it  18  little  won«fer  that  he  ahould  hm^m  to  sm 
that  it  is  necessary  for  htfi  class  also  to  etand  «faoald«f 
to  shoulder.     In    view   of   the    marked   individuality  of 
the    Englii^li    farmer,   it  is  a  mnrvel    perhaps    tbnt   sof*l> 
progress  as  the  Agricultural  OrgantSAtioti  Society  is  Mt 
to  report  should  have  tfiken  placa     It  is  true  that  onlr 
the  fringe  of  a  great  indiu^try  Ima  as  yet  been  totich^ : 
but,  beforo  long,  if   tbe  padt  rate  of  progress  is  raain' 
tninod,  OKricijltural  co-operation  must  become  a  force  \^ 
he  reckoned  with.     Year  by  year  the  aoeioiies  aro  abl" 
to  offer  larger  sidaries  txj  their  inaiuigers.  on  the  oom- 
peteuoo  of  whom,  it  is  obvious,  tbe  success  of  eo-op«tv 
tion  largely  depends.     One  society  already  pays  tta  staff 
2000Z,  per  annum.      Year  by  yenr  alwo,  as  more  com,  liay. 
i!itraw  and  other  produce  are  disported  of  direct,  mtliont 
the  aid  of  tbe  middleman,  it  comes  home  to  the  ftLTCDf^ 
that  tho  merchant's  threat,  that  if  he   ia  not  given  wn 
opportunity  of  supplying  feeding  stuffs  and  artificials  b* 
will  decline  to  bo  a  buyer  of  what  tho  farmer  has  tos^t 
is  not  HO  grave  a  matter  as  it  had  been  thought  to  ix^ 
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Dne  of  the  wonders  of  ruroJ  economy  hftn  been  tbe 
lumber  of  '  deatei-H '  of  one  sort  or  another.  In  n  eertmii 
ive  miles  radius  as  many  as  fifty  *  dealers  '  were  counted, 
.t  IB  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  farmers  in  many  parts 
if  th**  country  that  the  number  of  these  men  may  be 
idvantageously  reduced. 

There  ia  another  "way  in  whii^h  tbe  farmer's  interest 
n  co-operation  may  be  stimulated,  During  the  first 
dx  monthly  of  this  year  no  fewer  than  sixty-three  addi- 
ional  agricultural  co-operative  societies  wore  forme*! ; 
mt  of  this  number  as  many  as  t^^'O-thirds  were  co- 
iperative  small-holding  §acieties.  One  of  the  difficulties 
net  with  by  the  emiall  holder  has  been  that,  working  on 
i  sTOall  scale,  he  could  not  compete  with  the  big  farmer. 
rh6  tendency  of  co-operaLion  la  to  put  him  on  an  equality 
with  larger  cultivators.  The  time  may  come  when 
ihe  large  farmer,  if  ho  does  not  embrace  co-operative 
tiethud.H,  may  find  hiniHelf  affected  tti  an  appreciable 
legree  by  the  sales  of  small  holders.  The  success,  bow- 
iver,  of  such  enterprises  as  the  co-operative  marts  at 
PTinch combe  and  Windcheater,  and  another  which  i» 
leing  pJauiied  at  Persbore,  will  no  doubt  have  tbeJr 
tifluence  on  agriculturists  ;  so  also,  as  the  Continent 
lecomes  better  known,  will  the  triumph  of  the  rural  co- 
perative  rnarta  in  Holland.  At  these  places,  jts  we 
Lftve  ourselves  seen,  the  nierchante  come  to  the  farmers 
Cistead  of  the  farmers  to  the  mercbantfi  ;  and  the  produce 
I  sold  \jy  the  co-operators'  auctioneer  at  the  pricew  which 
re  considered  remunerative-  It  is  a  fact  of  some  im* 
ortance  that  Mr  Pratt's  stoiy  of  the  progress  of  co- 
peration  abroad  should  be  circulating  freelyin  a.  shilling 
flition.  Hts  clear  acd  convincing  eNndence  that  it  is 
rf>t  so  much  low  prices  as  that  co-operative  market- 
ng  and  combined  dealing  with  tbe  railway  and  ste^im- 
hip  companies,  which  these  corporations  are  only  too 
eady  to  oncourago.  that  hove  given  the  continental  pro- 
Incf^r  the   advRntag^   he   baa   obtained   in   the   English 

Kketi  must  prove  of  great  service. 
Riere  is  one  advantage  that  co-operatton  offers  the 
ler  in  tbe  fnture  "which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
!t  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
&  making  its  grant  of  1200^  a  year  to  the  Agricultural 
^rganiaation  8ociety  should  have  stipulated  for  tbe  addi- 
tion to  its  committee  of  two  representativea,   not  onl^ 
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of  the  Board  itself,  the  J^'ational  Poultry  Organisation 
Society,  and  the  Small  Holdings  AsBociation,  but  of  tbe 
Co-operatiFe  Uniou.  The  Co-u]><ii-£itive  Union  dtand^  for 
a  movement  of  orgatused  fieif -help  which  sold  lO5,717,G06L 
worth  of  goods  over  the  counters  of  iU  varioua  eod«ti« 
lAat  year.  The  sales  nf  two  wholesale  aociatiee  amooDUtl 
to  32,:^m,\)2BL  ju  1907.'  Co-operative  industrial  90Ciiotu« 
thenia^lvD^  produced  laat  year  more  than  10,000,OOQiL 
worth  of  goods,  of  whic^h  more  than  4,000,00(U.  mit 
credited  to  corn-milling.  The  7,000,000^.  worth  of  good» 
imported  from  abroad  by  two  wholeaale  societies  ocif 
were,  to  a  ccinsiderahle  extent,  tho  produce  of  the  land. 

Here  there  would  certainly  seem  to  be  waiting:  for  the 
British  farmer  r  large  market  of  ^od  payere.t  For  some 
time  the  Agricultural  Or^janisalion  Society  anil  the  Co- 
operative Union  have  had  an  arrangement  under  which 
they  do  not  start  branches  where  each  othore  aocieti«» 
are  e§tab1if4hed.  The  fusion  of  existing  branches  19  ali^o 
encouraged.  The  Brandaby  branch  of  the  AgricuttunJ 
Organisation  Society,  to  which  reference  haa  already 
been  made,  contains  the  following  departments ;  gupplf 
of  agricultural  requirements,  dairy,  distributive  store 
and  millt  and  motor  service.  Kach  of  these  has  lU 
i^eparate  manager  and  dub-cominittee.  Recently  the 
Surrey  comraitUw  of  the  Co-operative  Union  considared 
the  queation  of  doing  a  little  farming  on  ita  own  accoubk 
It  eventnally  d<^cidod  instead  to  ■  recommend  sodetieB 
in  the  distrlctfl  to  support  the  Guildford  branch  of  tJiP 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  by  each  taking  up 
ten  5s.  shares.'  The  Wickhani  Market  Industrial  Co- 
operative Society  buyf4  eggs  which  it  seUN  to  urban  co- 
operative fiocietiea  aa  far  dic^tant  an  Fenge  and  I«incolii4 


'  The  taraover  of  the  Scattlbh  Cc-operatlve  'Wboledole  Society 
aifl.  JDff,  par  h^ad  tyt  tlif'  papiilalEan.  the  (umovGrcI  Lhe  EnglJib  CfM>penUn 
Wboleulo  Society  15jV.  5//.— Dr  Ilun^  MilJt<*r.  CoopprntlTti  Con^reM.  HUH. 

t  '  Not  f»t-  ribort  of  one^Biith  of  th«  wngen  of  tb«  workpis  nf  the  eaasttf 
arc  niptnded  Lc  co-oponttra  stored)  vljich  aupply  tbfl  pi-lbcipA-l  uildu  «F 
food  and  ctothtad  for  the  majority  of  the  pci^ulatlon  in  hundreds  «f  tyta 
northern  ciad  midiand  lo^vna  imd  rlllo^e,  iLud  thm  n  bonus  of  «b<mt  BlL 
upon  a&  avcrikge  Ih  added  to  thvir  nnnniil  tvnici'n/ — '  Xutiori/  Juno  IS,  IMS. 

t  li  Ia  not  >^acra1ly  known  Lhab  arbvi  co-opcraUva  docietiui  o( 
United  Kingdom  Ali-ead? o wn M82a  MreJS  and  rent  S303  qctcb  of  luul, 
VOM  a  tolnl  of  piirfltd  li^t  jenr  of  MIOl.  anil  n  toUd  Of  loss  oT  4W3I. 
MiclGtf  had  900  &cru  anJ  two  h&ve  G00»  la  aildlUoa  to  these  ilittv  iu«  imv 
daznn  HOoLeUea  witb  more  tbim  100  Bcroa  e&ch»  lb  la  pnjV&ljIe  Uial  1a 
muiy  cuw  the  luid  hAA  noL  been  Icmg  In  bond. 
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It  contemplatos  extondiag  ita  eales  to  other  cLasBee  of 
goodH.  The  Framlinghain  Society  haa  ttko  ordera  from 
town  co-operative  societioa.  Among  the  Largest  customers 
of  thd  Eastem  Counties  Daiiy  Farmore'  Co-operative 
Sorietj  is  the  Stratford  Industrial  Co-operative  Society. 
In  the  cose  of  all  these  brtmsactioiiis  it  is  no  doubt  the 
day  of  email  things  ;  but  tbeysdom  to  suggest  intereBting 
possibilities  in  the  future.  A  fact  of  eome  importance  is 
that  the  Agricultural  OrgnniBatioD  Society  of  England* 
the  Scottish  Agricultoral  Society,  and  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Society  were  last  month  the  meana  of  forming  a 
joint  Agricultural  Co-operative  Board  for  Great  Britam 
and  Ireland  to  forward  trading  within  the  raovoraent* 
When  the  extent  of  the  Bnancial  tranaaction^^  which  take 
place  between  the  three  countries  in  which  they  epnrata, 
la  the  three  items  of  cattle,  farm  seeds,  and  dairy  produce 
alone,  is  remembered,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  great 
scope  which  exists  for  co-operative  dealing. 

Even  on  the  imperfect  statement  we  have  been  able 
to  make  of  the  results  and  tondGUciea  of  agricultural  co- 
operation, it  will  be  admittedf  wa  think,  that  the  depart- 
mental committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  small 
holdings  acted  with  wisdom  in  recommending  'that  all 
praetical  steps  be  taken  by  Government  Co  promote  all 
forms  of  agricultural  cu-operation/  It  may  seem  regret- 
table that  so  little  progress  should  have  been  made  in 
thiH  country  that  speakers  on  agricultural  organisation 
at  rural  meetingh  have  still  to  encourage  their  audiences 
by  pointing  to  the  example  of  Denmark,  the  whole 
co-operative  system  of  which  was  aetually  inspired  by 
the  work  of  the  early  co-operative  stores  of  Rochdale. 
Sorely,  if  slowly,  however,  agricultural  co-operation 
makes  pregre^s  in  England.  Could  there  be  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  fact  than  this?  A  few  years 
ago,  OS  the  reports  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  deputations 
bear  witness,  the  Danes  were  perfectly  ready  to  show 
our  visitors  all  they  c^red  to  see  of  their  methods  ;  now, 
vre  have  been  assured,  the  spread  of  agricultural  co- 
operation  and  the  development  of  the  small -holdings 
movement  in  this  country  are  thought  likely  to  bring 
about  such  a  competition  with  Danish  produce  that 
it  IB  doubted  whether  the  same  facilities  for  obtaining 
iufornjation  should  continue  to  be  afforded. 
Vol.  300 —//o.  417.  z 
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Ae  to  oppoAilion  to  agricultiiral  co-ope rAtt on  on  th«i 
part  of  manufacturers  and  traders, 

■  Contmontal  OTiJononco  ahowe'  (pays  Mr  Pnvtt)  'thftt  agrP 
rciltiiral  eo-operatinn  has  l)een  a  tiepidod  h^neflt  to  hon^At 
ouvonfEtctiirers  and  traders,  Tt  has  ppoeitfy  inc  incased  th^ 
demand  for  aj^rifiillural  nece>warie.s  and  lia**  alTowf^d  of  bSg 
orders  being  got  direct  from  the  societies,  witbout  any  expense 
in  pogard  to  iravellora  or  agpiits,  and  ivithoiit  any  risk  of  bed 
debta.  Tho  only  persona  who  need  bo  afraid  arc  the  disbfrneat 
traders  whoh*e  seeda,  fertilisera.  or  feeding-fltnffa  will  not  bear 
the  teet  of  those  atriet  analysea  ivliich  a  society  is  ho  much 
better  able  to  ex&et  than  an  Individual  pui'cliaser.' 

Id  England,  as  in  Ireland,  thore  aro  to  be  found  in 
the  work  of  tlie  AgricuJtiiral  Organisation  Society  many 
i  T  lost  rati  {>na  of  the  Fact  that,  in  the  ivordfl  of  an  IrtsL 
Report,  Mhe  reflex  action  upon  character  is  as  iniportanl 
aa  the  direct  material  gain,  for  which  the  aocieties  arc 
ostensibly  organised/  On  this  puint  Mr  Aves  {'Co- 
operative Industry/  p,  302)  may  bo  quoted  : 

*rt  \»  ineipmlient,  and  jiorhaim  alno  soinowliat  phara^iie,  i& 
spite  of  all  that  may  bo  true  that  is  said  of  "rings"  and 
acteniptM  Ut  Ifoycott,  of  sb&rp  prEkctices  and  nhady  dealing,  to 
consider  tliat  co-operative  c^gricottttre  haa  it  in  any  aonae  as 
its  primary,  or  even  a8  a  very  {ni]>ortant  part  of  its  taak,  "  to 
work  aicaiodt  fmud  and  iuJTiaticc"  fto  quote  the  words  of  a 
propa^ndlati  leaflet),  or  to  enable  farmers  to  combat  trader* 
who  arc  "  constantly  imposing  '*  on  them.  Industrial  a^socia' 
tion  is,  indeed,  in  the  first  plac*,  not  a  struggle  against  unfair' 
nesH  of  any  kind,  but  rather,  when  it  is  the  appropriate 
instrument,  the  a<loption  of  a  new  and  potentially  a  bettor 
system  than  the  old  ono,  and  one  that  should  justify  lt«o1f, 
moreover,  not  only  by  its  economic  atrength,  but  also  by  tho 
more  social  and  iijnre  assurt^d  ba^ifl  upon  which  it  would  help 
to  place  the  everyday  Industrial  life  of  the  nation/ 

The  public  profits  as  well  as  the  farmer.  By  co-opera- 
tion, Mr  J-  F.  MaHon,  M,P.,  lately  pointed  out.  *  the  public 
gets  better  dairy  and  farm  pnwluce,  thn  standard  of 
pi-oduction  being  levelled  up  under  efficient  regulationa,' 
Agriculture  generally,  he  conticued.  *ia  advanced  by 
the  organised  applicAtion  of  acientiHc  research/  No  one 
Will  be  in  doubt  &a  to  tLii^  who  bjw  noticed  in  Hollartd 
— where  there  are  SdQ  rural  co-operativo   aocietiea — the 
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keetiuess  with  ^vhich  the  farmeni  examine  the  daily 
analysaa  of  their  milk  which  they  receive  at  the  cream- 
eries, or  the  "way  in  which  breeding  for  hutter  has  fol- 
lowed iipoii  breeding  for  milk.  It  has  been  the  common 
experience,  alike  m  England  and  Ireland,  that  in  the 
dietricts  in  which  tho  co-oporattvo  movement  flourishes 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  farming  community  has  been 
quickened. 

Of  the  future  proapecta  of  agricultural  co-operation  in 
this  eouBtry  there  is  perhaps  no  more  searching  examina- 
tion thau  ]»  to  be  found  in  '  The  Butsjnt^.HM  f^ide  of  Agri- 
culture,' the  author  of  which  is,  we  believe*  the  editor  of 
the  'Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.'  He  writes 
{p.  158): 

'  In  itseli,  co-operation  is  not  a  virtue ;  it  is  a  method  of  doing 
busineaa,  and,  like  ail  other  t^dch  mothod^>  ib  subject  U>  its 
liniitatioD9.  It  is,  beyond  all  cavil^  adniirably  auited  to  the 
production  and  sale  of  certain  classes  of  farm  produce,  aTUong 
whioh  buttor  and  cream  ara  tbo  most  conspicuous.  It  is 
probably  equally  well  suited  to  beekeeping,  fmit  and  vege- 
table f^rowtng,  and  perhaps  to  some  forms  of  stock -rearing. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  van  be  applied  to  sucdi  nxteu- 
sire  opopatioDP  as  wheat- growing,  iihoop-foeding,  or  any  of 
the  styles  of  farming  which  are  tmn*tlly  practL^d  by  large 
farmers,  with  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  sucfeas.  At 
aJI  events,  when  it  eoeroaeheH  on  the^e  domains  it  will  have 
to  meet  with  an  opposition  combined,  intelligent,  and  re- 
Aonrceful  beyond  all  present  experience.  It  is  not  to  be 
■uppoeed  that  the  men  who  through  so  many  diJliciilties  have 
fought  their  way  alone  and  Isave  established  themselves  in 
their  businesses  or  their  occupation  will  be  driven  out  of  it 
ivithout  a  desperate  struggle. 

*Be  that  aa  it  may,  there  are  two  pointe  in  which  the 
English  farmer  mEty  perhaps  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from 
tho  Iriah  co-operatora.  The  Irbh  Agricultural  OrganisaHoo 
Society  has  *hown  conclusively  that  in  the  modem  world 
of  trade  there  eiiats  a  superfluity  of  intennediaries  between 
tho  producer  and  the  consumer,  who  live,  or  at  any  rate 
make  their  profits,  out  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  driving 
down  the  prices  he  is  given  for  his  eommodities  below 
their  true  value.  8uch  men  serve  do  useful  purpose  in  the 
present  rapid  system  of  commercial  traueaoTioaE,  and  are 
better  elimiuated.  They  have  fihown  that  one  of  the  secrete 
of    profitable    marketing   consists   in   the   careful   sampling, 
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grading,  nnd  ]3Acking  of  goods  for  the  saleaiDen,  whereby 
agrieultnriU  produce  can  pass  from  h&nd  to  hand  unoxamined 
and  iit]t-etit<>d,  hi  the  Htuue  way  n>»  a  bjile  uf  textile  gotnU 
beariug  the  stamp  of  soma  honourable  mAnufacturer.  An4, 
(Inally^  thi^y  hnve  demoni^trated  that  it  lh  the  duty  of  the 
former  to  produce,  and  that  the  bueinoi^  of  trailing  in  his 
produft  should  not  be  carried  nut  by  hhii  m  person,  biit 
should  bo  delegated  to  some  anon t,  whether  oo  the  co-operatire 
oi-  the  indiTidiial  syeteni,  wlio  should  bo  skilled  in  disposing  of 
bi&  waroB  to  the  beat  advantaffo  not  of  himself,  but  of  tho 
farmer-  Wlio  fcuowa  but  that  a  great  fortune  may  still  lie 
before  the  En^liah  farmer  if  ho  will  but  learn  the  lesson  P* 

The  dlfHciilties  to  which  Mr  Rogers  drawti  attention 
in  his  first  paragraph  are  obvious*  but  the  progrese  whidi 
the  Eastern  Couutios  Farmers'  AesociatioQ  has  already 
made  in  the  aalo  of  com  seema  to  be  not  without  signifi- 
cance. It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Hvime  orgamsHtion, 
in  its  Iftfit  report,  contemplates  '  further  co-operative 
action  in  the  direction  of  nkannfnctnrmg  goods' ;  it  h&s 
already  grinding  and  twreening  machiner/i  Attention 
may  alao  be  directed  to  the  attempt  of  the  Agricultural 
Orgauisatiou.  Society  to  promota  the  co-operative  sale  of 
wooL  A  leadiQg  firm  of  wool-brokers  has  stated  that 
the  two  aystetna  on  ivhich  wool  ia  now  disposed  of  are 
*  diaadvanUigeous  to  the  growern"  One  co-operative  society 
takeiii  itfi  niotUi  from  Carlyle:  'Give  a  thing  Lime;  if  it 
can  aucTsed,  it  is  a  good  thing."  The  progress  of  agri- 
cultural co-operation  in  a  country  of  largo  farms  can 
never  be  the  e^LMy  sailing  some  of  its  Ui'is  well'lnfonued 
advocates  appear  to  imagine  it  will  be;  hut  In  estimating 
the  prospects  of  the  movement  it  is  well  to  hear  in  mind 
that  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  ia  the  work  of 
a  fe^v  years  only*  The  Eastern  Counties  Fanners'  Co- 
operative  Association,  the  sales  of  which  for  twelve 
months  will  probably  amount  by  December  190S  to  more 
than  200.000/.,  U  but  in  tts  Efth  yean 


'  Agricultural  prosperity/  His  Majesty  eald  at  Kilkenny, 
'  largely  depends  upon  improved  t^ducational  methods, 
co-operatioQ,  and  increased  fac  ill  ties  for  distributing 
produce.'  '  For  a  complete  solution  of  our  agricultural 
problem,'  Sir  Horace  Pliiiikett  writes,  'a  satisfactory 
land   tenure   and   the   introduction  of  modem    busineaa 
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methods    mimt    bo    suppleuioiited    by  the    teachiu^^    gS 
modern  science  applied  to  the  practice  of  farraing,'     As 
to  their  ajBtemaoF  lAod  tenure,  English  and  Irish  f&rmera 
had  never  less  to  complain  of;  and  of  the  advance  in 
agricultural   education,   as  o£   agricultural  co-operation, 
there    is   ample    evidence.       The    activity    of   a   score    of 
agricultural  collo^os,  the  Report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Af^culture  on  a^icultural  eduoHtion,  and  the 
financial  ent^uriLgemenL  wbTch  the  Ituth  a  minted  Experi- 
mental Station — the  forerunner  of  all  European  agricul- 
tural stations — has   received  outside  State  eourcos,  are 
not  less  satisfactory  'signs'  of  agricultural  activity  than 
th©  high  character  and  large  circulation  of  such  agricul- 
tural journals  as  the  'FieJd'  and  *  Farmer  and  Stock- 
breeder' in  England,  the  *  Noi-th   British  Agriculturist" 
and  *Scottiah  Farmer*  in  BcoLlaiid,  and   the  'Irthh  Home- 
stead ■  in  Iroknd-     The  remarkable  annual  consumption 
of  artificial  manuros,  along  with  an  increasing  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that   they  cannot  proiitahly  take  th«^ 
place  of  that  refreshment  for  growing  plants  which  is 
supplied  by  decayed  vegetation  loft  in  the  ground  under 
an  economical  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  keen  interest 
'which  is  taken  in  the  breeding  of  improved  cei^eal  and 
forage  plantii,  and  in  the  discoveries  and  speculations  as 
to  nitrogen    stuirct^"  nud   the  value   of   cultivation,   Lell 
their  tale  as  plainly  as  the  encouraging  statistics  of  the 
Agricultural  Returns,     Two  works,  entitled   respectively 
'The  Soir  and  'SoiK"  "n    mldition    to   Mr  A.  D,   Halls 
valuable  work  mentioned  in  our  list,  have  been  published 
within  four  yearji*.     Another  very  useful  volume  in  Mr 
R>  H.   Elliot's  'Agricultural  Changes  and   Laying  Down 
Land  to  Qraea '  (Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.),  the  telling 
record  of  a  series  of  important  experiments  in  providing 
the  soil  with  hiLrnits  by  means  of  grass  and  deep-rooting 
forage  plants. 

The  story  of  the  changes  in  cropping  and  stocking  to 
meet  modem  conditions,  unfolded  in  Mr  Pratt's  '  Transi- 


*  A  pr&ctlcft]  itbdv  pufKir,  *Tbe  Fnii [.drawer/ uf  AnguBt  i^,  IMS,  Vrltlng 
at  tba  resnlrA  otitalned  in  th*  uae  ot  the  oai,,  wbtmt.  uid  legnmittouB 
cropn  on  &  tnriu  !□  Buckln^hAirubirit  from  nprayiTig  nritli  Vvuf.  Uotlomkf 'h 

propinjE  wU^out  it  dcuht  that  It  wUi  pay  wt^Ll  to  Bpri;  aat  oniy  pnitm  but 
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tion  m  Agncultare/  is  one  of  the  most  stLmulflting  chap- 
ters in  the  social  progress  of  our  time.  Again,  ^vhile 
some  years  ago  only  n  fow  men  woro  working  at  the 
improvement  of  the  milk  and  butter-produoing  qualitieti 
of  cattle,  flo  niui^h  itt  now  Ixiing  done  in  tJiis  direotion  that 
the  commercial  value  of  the  country's  dairy  herds  ie 
steadily  rising.  Then,  by  means  of  breeding  for  ^gg 
production,  the  laying  averages  of  poultry,  which  form 
on©  of  the  most  valuable  by-products  of  the  farm,  have 
been  increased  to  a  notable  degree.  Further,  account 
must  be  tH-ken,  not  only  of  suub  contentment  as  the 
prospect  of  small  holdings  may  he  considered  to  have 
brought  to  the  men  whom  the  farmer  employe^  but  of 
thnt  improvement  in  the  eduoationa]  methods  of  rural 
ficbools  which  cannot  be  long  deferred,  and  mufit  have 
its  c&ect  in  increasing  the  intelligence  and  health  of  the 
labouring  class.  Finally^  the  iutere^ting  experiments 
made  by  a  number  of  firms,  with  the  eiu^ou  rage  men  t  of 
the  agricultural  societies,  in  order  to  hnd  a  practical 
form  of  farm-motor,  should  not  be  overlooked.  These 
experiments,  taken  along  with  the  more  j^eneral  know- 
ledge of  elementary  engineering,  for  which  road-motors 
and  the  increased  use  of  agricultural  machinery  are 
responsible,  seem  to  promise  that  before  long,  under 
favourable  climatic  conditions,  many  agnculturiste  will 
have  at  their  command  haulage  power  which,  if  it  can 
never  make  them  independent  of  horses,  must,  vrfth  the 
intelligent  labour  which  will  he  available  to  direct  it,  help 
materially  towards  economical  production.  In  takmg 
note  of  improved  agrlcultui'al  methods  it  ia  always  well 
to  remember  Bir  Juhu  Bennet  Lawoa'  saying,  that  '  high 
farming  is  no  remedy  for  low  prices/  The  conspicuous 
■eigii"  of  tbe  remarkable  agritiultural  progress  to  which 
the  experienced  author  of  'The  Diary  of  a  Working 
Farmer'  so  confidently  looks  forward  'in  the  next  ten 
years'  is  surely  this  :  that  our  farmers  seem  increaeingly 
to  unite  with  an  appreciation  of  high  farming  an  ability 
to  obtain  for  themselves,  by  education  and  intelligent 
combination,  more  satisfactory  financial  reeults  from  their 
labour  than  they  have  hitherto  ohtaiued. 

HOHG  GoUNTlBB-i 
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1.  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Cliatham,  By  A.  von  RHvillo. 
{English  edition.)  Tbree  vols.  London:  HemGmann, 
1907. 

2.  England  in  the-  StveJi  years'  War  ^  a  study  in  coinbuied 
strategy.  By  J,  S.  Corbett.  Two  vols,  Londou  :  Loiig-- 
mans,  1907. 

3.  Tko  Ct/rre3j}Qndence  of  William  Pitt.  Edited  by  G,  S. 
KimbttlL     New  York:  The  Maumillan  Co.,  1906. 

4.  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chtlham.  By  W.  D.  Gretin,  M.F. 
(Heroaa  of  the  Nations  series.)  London  :  Putnam, 
1001. 

5.  Chatham.  By  FreJeric  Tlarriaon.  London  :  Macinillaii, 
1905. 

6.  A  Hifii&nj  of  the  Britinh  Army.  By  tho  Hon.  J.  W, 
Fnrtes(*iie.     Vola.  l-lll.    London  t  Macmillan,  1899-1902. 

7.  Louis  XV  et  Ic  HenvGrse/nent  des  Alliunces.  La  Giurre 
de  Se'pt  -t^s.  By  Richard  Waddiugton,  Vols.  1-IV. 
Pane:  Fimiin  Didot,  1S90-1908. 

8.  Briii^h  Colonial  PtjUry,  ]754-I70r).  By  G.  L.  Beef- 
New  York  :  Thu  MacmilJiin  Co,,  1907. 

And  other  works. 

In  history  there  are  no  choaes  jug^es.  Every  generntion 
to  whotD  itn  iiutioujil  record  is  not  n  mere  perqoihil^  of 
professors  ri^^htly  ineiats  on  revieing  the  verdicts  that  it 
inherits  by  the  hght  of  the  new  knowledge  it  has  ac- 
quired, and  on  reinterpreting  these  in  the  terms  of 
presetit  problems  and  the  ideals  of  the  national  future. 
The  list  of  books  at  the  head  of  this  article  epitomisea 
HOme  of  the  valuable  work  acconipliflhed  in  the  last  ten 
yeara  on  the  ag©  of  Chatham,  whom  &  >"irile  popular 
triLdition,  backed  by  the  guns  of  Plaseey,  Mindon,  Quebec, 
mill  Quihei'on,  has  c^tnoTiised  as  a  national  hero,  a  figiii'e 
whose  personality  and  achievemc^nta  have  not  imjuBtly 
boon  held  to  anticipate  and  makts  possible  the  A&pirntiond 
of  modern  Imperialism.  It  is  indeed  eingiUar  that  neither 
in  his  own  day  nor  siuce  has  the  i^reer  of  William  Pitt 
tempted  an  Knghah  historian  of  the  first  rank  to  embark 
on  an  exhauetiie  and  scienti^e  biography-  English 
readers  have  still  to  be  content  with  the  sympathetic 
Btudy   by    Lecky,    Macaulays   two    brilliant  essays,   the 
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competent^  etraightfor^~at<d  narrative  by  Mr  Green,  and 
the  interesting  but  perverse  and  unaqu^il  monograph  hy 
Mr  Frederic  Harrisorii  Kngllah  acholars  h&ve  left  to 
Prof.  Redlich  '  The  History  of  EngUah  ParUomentary 
Proceiliire*;  to  Prof.  Salomon  the  revis<"(3  biograpby  of 
Chatham':*  greatest  son;  and  to  Dr  von  Ru\iUe  the  raa- 
aacking  of  British  and  Prussi^m  arohivee  in  eearch  of  tfao 
material  for  an  adequate  life  of  Chatham. 

When  the  Last-named  work  appeared  in  German  thre« 
year^  ago,  scholars  at  once  recognised  the  importance  of 
tbiB  solid  contribation  to  our  knowledge  of  Chatham  and 
his  period.     The  EogUsh  translatinn   published  last  year 
is  wel<iomo  as  placing  at  the  diepoaal  of  all  British  readers 
the  reaults  of  von  Ruville'a  renearchea.     The  translation 
is,  on  the  whole,  competently  done;  and  the  book  ha« 
benefited  by  a  revision,  particularly  in  dotaiU  of  colonial 
history,  by  Prof.  Egt*rton,  who  has  Also  written  a  brief 
introductionn     Prof.  Egerton  has  left  Dr  von  Ruville  to 
speak  for  himself,  though  he  indicates  succinctly  the  new 
material  used,  and  the  chief  points  in  which  he  dissenU 
from  the  German  writer's   vordict*^,     Itlo^^t   readers   who 
weigh  the  evidence  will  agree  with  Prof.  Egerton  rather 
tlian  the   biographer    in    the    general    estimate-      For, 
grateful  as  historif^al  students  must  be  for  the  learning 
and  research  in  von  Itaville's  book,  and  for  the  indepen- 
dence  of  his  judgment  and  the  absence  of  bias  in  deahng 
with  eontroversial  questions  in  English  hij^tory  (notably 
in  the  relatione  of  Frederick  the  Qreai  with  Chatham, 
Bute,  and  George  111),  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
many  of  hia  conoluaionH.     The  attempt,  for  example,  to 
explain  Pitt's  couduct  on  two  specihc  occasions  as  iuilu- 
enced  by  a  legacy,  the  first  from  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, the  second  from  Sir  W.  Pynsent,  is  originality 
pushed  to  the  length  of  conjeelurul  special  pleading,  and 
repugnant  to  established  facta  as  to  l^ttn  character.    We 
cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  when  his  biographer  pro- 
ceeds to  account  for  Pitt's  clinging  to  ol^ce  in  his  second 
Ministry  as  due  to  his  desire  to  retain  the  emolumenta  of 
the  Fri^'y  Seal,  and  to  suggest  that  his  hostility  to  North 
was  aggravated  by  a  presumed  knowledge  that  North's 
wife  had  been  a  possible  rival  for  Sir  W.  Pyneent's  estate. 
Yet  Dr  von  Ruville  throughout  strives  to  justify  Pitt  as 
a  national  hero. 
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Mr  Corbett's  study  of  the  Seven  Yeara"  Wur  U  a  closely 
argued  t^x^minatian  of  Pitt's  strategy  by  h-q  esjiert  ^vhoao 
preyiou3  work  on  Kagliah  naval  history  baa  placed  Jay 
students  o£  our  national  development  under  a  deep  debt. 
As  a  refutation  of  Henry  Fox's  shallow  cnbirJsm  that 
Pitt's  comtiined  expeditions '  broke  windows  with  guineas/ 
it  ia  unangwerable  ;  and  Mr  Corbett  has  utilised,  for  the 
first  time,  in  his  chapters  on  the  Peace  of  17fi3,  the 
completo  correflpondence  of  the  SardiniAn  Ministers, 
Solar  and  Viry — that  Viry  of  whom  his  royal  master 
remarked  that  he  loved  mystery  so  dearly  thut  if  he 
could  have  made  a  m.y?4tery  of  his  own  death  he  would 
have  done  it. 

The  share  of  the  British  army  ta  set  out  in  Mr  For- 
t«scue's  indispeneable  and  well-written  narrative.  The 
continuous  indictment  of  civilian  blunderinKt  of  the  sine 
of  politicians  and  a  parliamentary  regime,  will  appeul 
to  every  soldier.  It  would  be  more  convincing  i^  Mr 
Fortescue  could  prove  thut  tho  absolutist  nionarchtes 
Invariably  avoidad  diaat^t^^r,  corruption,  and  favouritisni, 
and  if  he  would  not  nhake  our  confidence  m  hiH  political 
jud|;:menba  by  assertions  tlxat  tho  Seven  Years'  War  was 
due  to  a  Pompadour^s  determination  to  avenge  the 
naughty  epigruma  of  Frederick  the  Crreat.  Perhaps  Mr 
Forteecue  believes  that  Salami^  was  the  ie>(ult  of  a 
oartain 'lecture  by  Atoer^,  and  Actium  of  the  length  of 
Cleopatra's  nose.  The  French  view  can  1)e  Htudied  in  the 
great  work  of  M.  Waddington,  whose  lucidity  of  style 
and  thorough  exploration  of  the  archives  make  his  criti- 
cisms on  Ii]ng]iab  statesmen  and  English  policy  doubly 
iDteresting  and  proBtable.  In  Mr  Beer'e  monograph  on 
the  critical  epoch  of  Britteb  colonial  policy  we  have  the 
most  recent  addition  to  the  Iherature,  hi*^n  docujncnU^ 
by  w^hich  American  scholars  have  revolutionised  the 
history  of  the  American  licvolution. 

But  the  fact  that  we  are  to-day  better  able  than  before 
to  understand  Chatham  and  his  age  is  primarily  due  to 
syatematic  pioneer  work  en  the  original  sources*  Of 
these  the  Pitt-Pringle  papers  in  the  Record  Office,  the 
vast  Newcastle  correspondence,  and  the  Hardwicke  papers 
in  the  British  Museum  are  the  most  important.  Both 
these  collections  have  been  skilfully  utilised  by  Dr 
von   RuviUe  and    Mr  Corbett;    and  Miss   Kimball   has 
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aupplemeot^d  their  reBearchee  by  publishing  twovoloiocs 
of  Pitt*s  official  dEN4(paLotitis.  Tha  (Student  can  dow  enter 
without  trouble  the  great  Minister's  Cabinet  and  look 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  planned  the  campaig'iis  thAt 
ohanj^ed  the  destinies  of  a  vast  continent.  Gi%'en  tbii 
reasoned  and  vivid  insight  into  tlii?  man  niii]  his  methods, 
every  reader  will  riae  from  a  study  of  these  docunieiiU 
with  a  heightened  admiration  for  Pitt's  power  of  ivork, 
f^raap  of  prindple,  eleamefls  of  aim.  and  mant^ry  of 
detail.  The  Duke  of  Grafton's  *  Autobiography '  •  is  elao 
a  document  of  the  Urat  order,  more  elaborate,  but  not 
less  valuable,  than  Lord  Slielbnrne's  mt^moir  in  his  Ufe 
by  Lord  E,  Fitzniaurice. 

The  letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,!  *  prettier  thou  any 
girl  I  ever  saw,'  in  whose  lap  for  a  few  weeks  lay  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  lived  to  be  the  motbnr 
of  the  Napiers*  are  prefaced  by  a  procious  n^emoir  by 
Henry  Fox,  equally  remarkable  for  its  revelation  of  th« 
man  and  for  its  omissions.  From  the  reports  of  Uie 
Historical  ManuBi^riptd  Coramiaaion.  particularly  th« 
Dropmore,  Denbigh,  Carlisle,  Dartmouth,  and  Stopford- 
Sackville  j>apers,  murh  can  ht\  gleaned.  The-se  various 
sources  con  now  be  effectively  collated  with  those  already 
extant  in  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  Cheeterfiold,  Gray, 
and  Horace  Walpole,  the  documents  in  Hardwicke'sLife, 
the  Marchmont  papers,  and  the  previously  printed  volumes 
of  the  Chatham,  Bedford,  and  Rockingham  correspond- 
ence. There  are  still  some  obvious  lacunre.  The  Calendnr 
of  Treasury  Papers  has  only  reached  the  year  1745.  Tli« 
Newcastle  and  Hardwicke  Mj^s.  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
deep-level  mining.  The  documentary  jungle  round  the 
last  ten  year's  of  Walpol«'s  Ministry  aod  the  careera  of 
Carteret  und  Henry  Fox  faaa  not  yet  been  cleared  or 
mapped;  and  the  archives  of  Holland  House  may  ntill 
be  able  to  settle  many  disputable  points  in  the  tiuigled 
bUtory  of  foreign  and  domestic  polities  from  1740  to  I7G0. 


Tlie  successive  phases  of  Chatham'*'  vnrieil  career  fmll 
into  detinite  sections,  the  tint  of  which  eovers  his  early 

■  'AaCobtogtrnphy,  etc.,  of  th«  thifd  DiikB  ct  GnlUm,'  adlua  hy  Stt 
W.  R.  AiuaEL     London:  Momf,  ItfVS. 

t  'Life  kbd  LeUcn  of  Lvlj  Stnh  Lenaox,'  edEled  b;  L^j  Uobvitar 
eind  Lord  &(*Torible.     L<ritdoa  :  Murray,  I9US^ 
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training  and  the  la^^fc  decade  of  Walpole's  suprnmacy* 
The  industry  of  Dr  von  Rurille  hae«  not  succeeded  in 
adding  much  of  importance  to  our  knowledge  of  Pitt's 
early  yearn,  though  it  nupplies  a  very  complete  account 
of  his  forebears,  particularly  hia  grandfather.  Governor 
'Diamond"  Pitt.  Pitts  birth  in  the  year  of  Oudenarde 
(1708)  recalls  the  birth  of  his  fniiioua  Htin  in  the  year  of 
victorj'  1750,  Educated  at  Eton,  he  had  for  contempor- 
aries George  Lyttclton,  George  Grenvillo^  Chariot  Pratt 
(Lord  Camden),  and  Henry  Fox,  and  at  Oxford  two 
future  Lord  CbaDCelJora,  Northington  and  Mana6eld.  In 
1733  (n,s»)  he  was  gazottcd  a  cornet  in  the  Second  or 
Cobham'a  Horae,  and  not,  as  vtated  incorrectly  by  hia 
biographers,  in  ^Tho  Blues/  In  1735  he  entered  Parlia^ 
ment  for  the  family  *  rotten  '  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  and 
at  once  attachod  himself  to  that  group  of  the  Opposition 
variously  kiinwn  as  the  Boy  Patriotj^,  the  '  Cobham 
Cousinhood'  or  'Cobham'«  Cubs*'  Shortly  afterwards 
commenced  his  pohtit^al  conuoxion  with  the*  Opposition 
centre  cluatered  rtjund  the  Pr-ince  of  WalpH  and  Leifester 
House.  Tphich  is  one  of  the  niosb  characteristic  features 
of  Pitt'fl  career  and  to  which  he  owed  hie  subsequent 
intimacy  With  Ruta.  Pitt's  first  speech  (which  occasioned 
the  well-known  remarkaboTit  muifiling  tJiiw young  cornet 
of  Horse  and  tho  lose  of  his  comTnisaiou)  wna  the  over- 
tnre  to  au  elaborately  worfced-up  crescendo  of  attacks  on 
Walpole's  character  and  policy,  for  which  the  conflict 
with  8pain  offered  a  splendid  opportunity.  His  support 
of  the  British  claim,'  as  from  God  and  nature/  to  override 
the  artificial  restrictions  of  unjust  treaties,  his  deuuncia^ 
tion  of  the  Convention  of  tho  Pardo  ae  '  a  stipulation  for 
national  ignominy'  voiced  the  inarticulate  sentiment  of 
the  new  England.  He  was.  in  eliort,  already  teairhing 
the  Court  and  the  Whig  drawing-rooms  that  the  sense  of 
the  Kings  subjects  must  besought  elsewhere  than  in  the 
HouAe  of  Commons,  or,  as  Lord  Holland  later  cbttracter- 
latically  phrased  it,  'encouraging  the  mob  to  think  tbeni- 
eelvee  the  Government* 

Pitt's  opposition  to  Walpole,  and  his  demands  for  re- 
tributive measures  on  that  Minister's  fall,  were  probably 
sincere.  Like  many,  he  had  con\incQd  himself  that  in 
*the  bottomless  pocket  of  Robin'  lay  the  secret  of  his 
extroordiDory  tenure  of  power ;  like  many,  he  discovered 
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hijw  uDJu&t  fiud  BxaggortiUHl  tho  churgaa  were  Unlike 
many,  he  had  the  courage,  ton  years  later,  pubUcly  lo 
cotkfeea  bis  ignorance  and  iiijofitlce,  SttU  laU^r,  we  hatv 
It  on  the  authority  of  Shelbume  that  '  he  bitteHj 
lamoated,  not  only  such  perBonalities,  hut  Ms  oppoaitioQ 
to  the  n3<3asuro&  of  that  wise  and  €xceU<>nt  Minister 
Walpole's  fall,  however^  brought  hiin  bitter  dLsaiijKiiiiC- 
uieaL  It  is  clear  he  expected  to  be  offered  office.  BuU 
*  broad 'aawBfi  the  '  bottom '  of  the  new  Adtmui^Lration. 
there  wa*t  no  room  for  the  eloquent  ex-cornet-  The  rebel 
Whigs  pa^&ed  from  the  bread  and  water  of  an  incoo- 
veniontly  crowded  cave  of  AduUam  to  the  eweetnead  mk 
light  of  the  Treasury  bench.  They  deaired  the  revenJOD 
of  Walpole's  place,  not  the  reversal  of  bb  i>olicy.  And 
Pitt  bad  forgotten  the  power  of  the  Hanoverian  sovereign, 
iuueneed  at  his  connexion  with  the  matiDoit^  heir  to  tha 
throne,  und  hi^  fiery  invectives  ^junst  George's  beloved 
electorate-  It  was  Pitts  first  lesson  in  the  weaknestf  of 
the  guerilla  independent.  The  politician  who  openly 
aims  at  *  breaking  party '  finds  then  and  now  that  party 
wilt  praise  him  and  leAve  him  in  the  cold.  The  murticu* 
late  voice  of  young  England  could  drive  men  from,  baC 
it  c?onld  noi  drive  them  into,  office,  Pitt's  character  and 
views  were,  we  may  surmifie,  well  knovi~D  lo  the  Himttfd 
political  world  of  1712.  It  had  yet  to  be  seen  wbether 
this  ambitious  and  opinionated  young  man  would  b^ 
more  comfortable  aa  a  colleague  than  as  a  critic 

The  second  phase  is  therefore  one  of  continued  aod 
violent  opposition,  this  time  to  Carteret,  's  sole  and  exe- 
crable Ministi^r  wbo  had  drunk  of  that  potion  whereby 
men  forget  their  country/ the  incarnation  of  costiyoAd 
useless  eontineuta)  subsidies  which  prostituted  English 
interests  to  those  of  Hanover.  Great  Britain,  Pitt  ox- 
clamed  in  one  of  tho^e  phraees  that  stick,  had  flonlc 
to  being  only  a  province  of  a  deepicable  German  eloctor- 
ate-  Carteret  fell  in  1744.  Several  of  Pitts  aaaoeiBtea 
in  oppoaition  came  to  terma  with  the  Felhama ;  and  Pitt 
was  apparently  ready  to  follow  their  osample.  But  the 
King,  more  incensed  than  ever,  was  obdorate-  Pitt  now 
supported  the  Administration  both  in  the  Jacobite  rebe^ 
hon  and  in  the  increased  subsidy  to  Haria  Theresa ;  and 
in  174C,  after  a  collective  minUtorial  resignation  and  a 
Cailore  to  form  another  MiniAtry,  the  King  « ulkiij'  allowed 
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the  offensive  and  dangerous  orator  to  become  PaytQaster- 
GeneraL 

Does  Pitt'a  condtict  deserve  the  censure  parsed  on  it 
thcD  and  eince?  Was  it  simply  an  unecrupulous  ambition 
to  niFike  Ministers*  policy  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  their 
countrymen  until  the  mitndarina  of  8t  James  purchased 
first  hia  silence  and  then  his  advocacy  by  a  place?  Un- 
que&tlonahly  Pitt  desired  office — a  desire  shared  by  every 
politician  of  every  age  ^vhu  in  cudhciour  of  hia  powers. 
Hi 9  conduct  oe  Paymas tor— when  ho  renounced  on 
principle,  though  he  was  a  poor  man,  large  profits 
sanctioned  by  ui^»age — proves  that  he  did  not  week  it  to 
enrich  himself,  unieaa  vre  accept  tho  iaterpi-et»tion  of  the 
devil's  advo(?ate  and  see  in  the  renunciation  a  theatrical 
Pharisaiam  desiring  to  make  broad  its  phylacteH^^ 
Singularly  costly  Pharisaiem !  For  it  did  not  bring  him 
even  the  esteem  of  those  who,  like  Henry  Fox,  despised 
such  quiKuLic  Puritaniam.  Nur  would  an  un.KcriipuIouH 
place-hunter  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  aggravate  so  un- 
necoasarily  the  implacable  reeentmont  of  George  II.  Pitt'a 
attitude  towardi*  Carteret,  whom  Inter  he  denrrihed  as 
'without  ao  equal  in  the  upper  sphere  of  government,*  is 
not  a  second  oxaDiplo  of  ignorance  of  foreign  pohtios,  nor 
of  gross  inconeistency,  nor  of  hafiled  ambition.  The  clue 
is  suggested  by  his  emphasis  »t  the  time  on  the  necessity 
of  English  measures,  and  by  hie  own  policy  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War ;  and  these  have  to  be  weighed  against 
the  principles  that  had  hitherto  determined  the  relations 
of  Grejit  Britain  with  the  leading  European  StateSi 

The  cardiual  principle  of  Whiggism  down  to  Till 
was  the  danger  of  Ikiiirbon  power  and  the  duty  of 
combating  it  directly  and  A  ontraTice,  For  this  purpoae 
the  continental  system  of  a  close  alliance  with  the  Hague 
and  the  botise  of  Anstria — the  uniou  of  the  two  8ea 
Powers  with  the  Hapsburg  dynasty — was  made  the  boeis 
of  Whig  forei|fn  policy.  Walpole'a  system,  inherited 
from  Stanhope,  cut  across  this  :  it  aimed,  not  at  Ughting, 
but  at  stalemating,  the  Bourbon  solidarity  by  maintain^ 
ing  the  ^nt^nU  cordiale  with  France,  while  not  neglecting 
the  frieudship  both  of  the  Hague  and  Vienna.  Hence 
Wivlpoles  desire  to  avoid  war  with  Spain,  the  kindred 
Bourbon  State,  since  war  would  necessarily  involve  the 
ruin  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,     Tho  war  of  1739  and 
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Walpole'B  fall  were  tlierefore,  au  Rankft  pomted  oul,th« 
fall,  not  merely  of  a  great  Minister,  but  of  a  ^re&t  wA 
fiUGcesaful  system,  which  drove  the  Whigs  back  oa  Umht 
original  policy,  a  defensiva  and  offeneive  alUatioe  will 
the  house  of  Hab»burg  H^ainsh  the  house  of  Bourbon 
Cartoret  woa  the  leadioff  ospononfc  of  thia  ortho4<M 
'Whiggiam,  the  system  of  William  III  and  of  Marlborough, 
But  uotil  1744  England,  though  she  was  Mpt^ndiug  !jer 
resources  freely  in  men,  ahipa,  and  money,  was  only  aa 
auxiliary,  not  a  principal,  in  the  War  of  tbo  Austri*ii 
SnetifMHi'jD.  Pitt  in  1742  already  saw  clearly  two  centrnl 
facts.  The  mterests  of  England  lay  not  in  Silesia,  on  tha 
Khino  or  the  Main,  but  on  the  St  Lawrence  and  dM 
fog-bound  coast  of  Acadia,  Empire  was  at  stake,  and 
the  euemy  was  Fra.nce.  To  make  Germany  the  strategifl 
contro  of  our  efforts  was  to  waste  our  strength  oo 
Austrian.,  Hanoverian,  everything  but  real  Engli^  in- 
terests. It  was  false  political,  and  therefore  doubly  fftb^ 
rmlitary,  strategy-  The  continent-al  school  'waa  probaUy 
right  in  16^0  and  1702,  but  this  was  1741;  and  the  futon 
of  Greater  Britein  hung  on  Imperial  destinies  whoUjr 
difTei-ent  in  ch^tracter  from  those  when  Marlborouglt 
fougiht  for  Acadia  in  Flanders, 

The  charge  of  inconsistency,  in  short,  reste  on  a  nui- 
oonception  of  Pitt*B  principles  now  and  in  1757.  As 
fought  Newcastle  and  'the  Contmentaliats'  in  his  Cribbrt 
in  1757,  BO  now  io  1743  ho  indicted  their  pohcy.  Tiu^  bfl 
desired,  as  Carteret  did,  the  crippling  of  Bourboniam ; 
he  w^LH  convinced  that  mioisterlal  strategj*^  wan  r!ci 
because  it  ignored  the  vitalising  reason  of  StAte, 
absolute  necessity  of  Imperial  expansion.  Some 
comments  suggest  themselves.  Pitt's  policy  ivaa 
tried  in  I74:i.  In  1746  it  was  too  late.  But 
Carteret  fell  the  ablest  champion  of  the  continenUl 
sehooL  Secondly,  by  1745,  Charles  Edward  and  Marshal 
Saxe  had  turned  the  light  w^ith  France  into  one  for 
existence  of  the  Revolution  dynasty  and  the  control 
the  home-waters.  It  is  futile,  ae  Gambetta  sai^J, 
discuss  the  pattern  oF  the  drai^'ing-room  carpet  when 
basement  is  in  flam.es.  It  would  have  been  poda 
not  statesmanship,  to  argue  about  Hanoverianism 
it  required  every  man,  gun,  and  penny  we  had  to 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  on  tho  throne  and  the  Kerol 
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ay»tem  intact-  ThinlLyt  the  Peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
(1748)  TEiade  Engllflhiupn  feel,  as  Fre<Ierick  the  Great  felt 
of  Fonbeuoy  and  KaucouK,  that  victoriea  like  Dettingon 
and  Loiiisbor^  might  as  woU  have  heeo  won  on  the 
SeamHiKlt^r^  That  treaty  made  nothinj^  nertJiiii  hut  a 
heavy  bill,  tho  resentinent  of  oar  ally,  Marirt.  Theresa, 
and  tho  itntucdiate  renewal  of  the  ^tru^^lo  in  America 
and  India,  It  simply  papered  over  the  cracks;  and  the 
poate  WA8  nut  dry  hefore  the  lateral  tbrust  of  ancon^ 
troliable  natioiial  forces  in  Acadia,  on  the  OhiOf  and  in  the 
Camatie,  widened  tho  gaps  in  the  make-believe  structure 
erected  by  the  diplomatist^^  But  we  iiball  be  blind  to 
the  si^niti<-anco  of  Pitts  career  and  his  protcBtfl  from 
1742  to  1744  if  we  do  not  credit  him  Trith  the  determina- 
tion that  in  the  future  neither  tbe  King*  nor  bis  Ilano- 
verian  camarilla,  nor  Newcafttle  aud  hia  parliamentary 
jjuiiesariee,  should  be  permitted  to  re-embarh  on  the 
discredited  and  ruinous  system  of  continental  8uh»idieH 
for  continental  ends  to  the  detriment  of  vitally  Engliab 
Imporiol  interests* 

The  third  phase,  which  ends  with  the  formation  of 
the  groat  Administration,  is  clear  enough  in  its  main 
features.  Until  Henry  Pelham's  death  in  1754,  Pitt 
remained  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Minirttry;  but  with 
Newcastle  an  Prirao  Minii^ter  ho  once  more  entered  on 
oppofi^tion  which  rapidly  developed  into  open  revolt.  Hia 
fierce  attAckh  in  1750  on  the  Ru^ian  and  Hessian  Treaties 
brought  about  hir*  diymi^q/il  from  the  Paymnster-General- 
Bhip;  and  until  November  17f>(>,  when  Henry  Fox  "put 
the  knife  to  the  throat  of  his  colleagues,'  Pitt  untiparingly 
denounced  the  sina  both  of  omi^Mon  and  commission  of 
tho  Government.  A  new  Ministry  whs  formed  undet- 
Hevonjibire,  w^ith  Pitt  an  SecretJiry  of  State,  which  lasl^^d 
uutil  April  1757,  when  Pitt  was  again  dismis^ied.  Though 
Great  Britain  wa^  engaged  in  a  world-wide  war,  for 
eleven  weeks  the  poHti<"iaTis  haggled,  while  combination 
after  combination  was  formed  on  paper,  until,  on  June 28, 
Pitt  confleoted  to  borrow  Newcastle'^  majority  and  New- 
castle bowed  to  Pitt's  supremacy  in  policy.  So  the  great 
Aduiinistration  was  set  up,  England  does  not  love 
coalitione,  but  thiti  particular  one  was  the  most  popular 
and  the  most  succeeeful  Minietry  in  our  parliamentary 
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The  year  1T51,  in  fact,  ib  the  moat  decieive  in 
Plt49  CATcfT.  To  it  belongs  his  marriAgo  with  HhsIm 
6r«ttviUv.  which  gnve  him  a  devoted  and  bi^h^apiritod 
wlft\  and  h1*m»  a  brother- in- law  Kenoroue  in  money  matt^w 
but  obetiik^^tt.^  factious^  and  amhitiima.  Teniple  has  bwn 
«II^MeU>d.  with  goi>d  reason,  of  supplying  much  of  tb* 
Infc^niiaiion,  eoine  of  the  polish,  and  no  liltle  of  th* 
Vttuum  thttt  keep  the  Junius  letters  alive  to-day.  In 
public  ttflAin*  T^'Uiple,  to  apply  Lord  Uoael>ery'a  phrase. 
«««  Hu'«  hMr«hirt. 

Tli»  moCivco  A^^  objects  of  Pitt's  conduct   in  theie 
tbJTWfc    y«niv   BtUl  remain    dlaputable.      They    c&n  bo 
MPltdned  in  \-arious  woya.  but  they  eminontly  c^U  for  Gt 
pbuiMlitMi.    Oh  the  surface  hia  acta  lend  themselves  to  the 
uiifAVOumW^  view  of  hh  eharacter  and  aims  expr©»*-^ 
bv  critiw  »o  oxpt^nwiced  t^  the  King,  Nowcoetle,  Uor**-. 
\V^ll»*J♦^   Miiiitil*^d-    Hardwieke,  Carteret,   Cumberland, 
mojA   ll«*»^  Kox.     T(i  dismiss   their  verdicte    aa   due  to 
ak*4V  m'T*iii*li*^e  and  joAlousy  id  to  ignore  the  weU-estab- 
Uah*^  iw>^  ibnt  l^tt  loft  on  the  statesmen  of  that  epoch 
^gm^0ity  tW  lannit*  uneasy   feeling,  deepening    too    fre* 
nttMilly  iiit^i  irritation,  suspicion,  despair,  and  bostilitjr 
th«l  wv  tlml  later  in  Itedford.  Sbelburne,  Grafton.  Burko 
iumI  U\wkiiiKhain.      The  trHusformatiun   iu    1744   of  the 
>4<>«tll^h<i<^t"^K  v4f)inr^  of  oppoeition   into  the  loyal  mjp- 
I^^^Tt^r  (ur  ten  yenra,  followed  in  1754  by  hiB  sudden  r«- 
jmnrBrhti*"  *^*^  *^^^*  hlnod-trml,  atnrtled  the  rank  and  Hie 
Ki\V4Mitn<lik*tei'  tut  welL      Aa  he  had  treated  Walpole  and 
i^rtc«fvt«  9i^  ni'W  apparently  he  would  treat  Newcastle 
Htivi  fc'****  '""^  '*^^  ^'**  »arae  reasons.     On  the  other  hand, 
|*itt'«  ntlltuiU'  fouikd  increasing  support  in  public  opinion. 
|ti»  iudi^^Uuvnt  of  Nciwcastle  drove  the  Duke  from  office. 
IStb  WW  foi^>od  on  the  ^^in^  a  second  time  by  the  voice 
x\t  ihe  tiNtioUi     lliti  second  di^niiswd  evoked  the  rain  of 
|T\4d  Ih^^*'"  I  and  ill  Jiiriti  1757  Dr  Johnson  asserted  truly 
il%til  hi*  **'**  '^  Miiilwi<*r  given  by  the  people  to  the  Crown. 
rU*'"'^  ''^^*  public  judged  him  very  differently  from  the 
^xiM^^^^*^^    IfoUtiQians,      But  the  public  knew  only  hid 
^t,^^^K(W  Aikil  bin  actions^     It  never  est  with  him  in  the 

^Vhy  dill  ritt  break  with  Newcastle  and  with  Henry 
V\>\  1"  ^^"^*  '""J'  ^^^"  ^'  '^^  proved  that  from  1747  to  17^ 
^  YC^tt  on  intimate  terms  politicaUjr  with  the  Duke,     ^e 
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supported  the  GGvernniBtit,  of  which  he  was  n  proniinent 
member,  f^^d  sni  for  one  of  his  tiominntioo  boroughs. 

If  only  a  hypothoeis,  it  is  not  &n  unreasonable  hypo- 
the^i?,    that   Pitt,   rojiliaing    tha   atrongth    of    the   royal 
dislike,  the  organised  power  of  the  great  Whig  faiiiilieB, 
the  claims  of  his  rivals,  Murray,  the  siiver-toiiffuod,  For, 
hie  equal  in  debate  and  business  capacity,  supported  too 
hy  Hardwit^ke  hhcJ    Cumberland,  fl<^Uherat«*ly  naih^d    hiw 
colours  to  the  Newcastle  maet.     Through  Nowcaatlo,  and 
wth  his  support,  he  would  in  time  break  down  the  barred 
doorN   intiJ  tht;   CnhineL      It   Js  in   evidence  alao   that  ho 
kept  in  eiose  touch  with  Leicester  llouee,  whenco  must 
coineT  and  perhaps  soon,  the  sovereign  who  in  future  would 
make  and  unmake  Ministers.     It  ih  beyond  question  that 
in  1751  Pitt  expected  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  he 
regarded  Newcastle^  rofusnl  to  insiPt  on  hia  odmiBsion  to 
rortponeible  office  as  an  iingrateful  breach  of  faith.     But 
we  cannot  say  what  had  been  the  natui^  of  the  previous 
bargain,  or  if  indeed  thoro  waa  any  roiil  burgain  at  bIL 
If    there   was    an    understanding,    Newciiatlo   obviously 
interpreted  it  diffHueotly  from  PitL      If  Pitt  difibeheved 
in  the  King'a  coutinued  hostility,  he  was  wrong;  though 
Newcastle  obviously  was  not  the  man  to  coerce  his  sove- 
reign ngrtirst  his  will  and  against  the  Duke's  own  intereHtf*. 
The  Duke  waa  rJghtli'  convinced  that  Pitt  expected,  not 
merely  Cabinet  office,  but  a  share  in  shaping  policy  ;  he 
loved  tnontipoly  of  power  as  a  uiJser  loves  his  gold,  and 
he  did  not  think  Pill  indiapeueable.     He  probably,  and 
with  some  reason,  distrusted  both  Pitb'e  character  and 
hia  politicrtl  views,  and  he  desired  an  obedient  colleague, 
not  H  dictatorial   niasler.     The  plain  roncluslon  seems  to 
bo  that  both  were  right  and  both  wrong* 

The  quarrel  with  Fox  is  still  more  obscure.  Fox  too 
Iiad  been  pasM-d  over  in  17fl4.  The  two  rivals  acted  in 
concert  in  miLklng  Newcastle  and  Robinson,  the  'boot- 
jack '  that  \vs\H  chosen  to  load  the  House  of  Commons, 
ridiculous.  Pitt  evidently  expected  that  Fox  and  himself 
would  oust  Newcastle;  and,  when  Fox  joined  the  Ministry, 
he  regarded  his  action  as  a  disloyal  desertion.  Here 
again  we  have  no  proof  that  Fox  entered  into  a  definite 
alliance  with  Pitt,  or  that  he  broke  hia  word.  On  the 
contrary.  Pitta  anger  Bcems  to  have  sprung  from  his  con- 
viction  that  it  whs  &  public  duty  to  deprive  Newcastle  of 
Voh  209.— J^o.  417.  2  a 
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power;  &nd  that  Fox'a  entry  into  Newicastte's  Cabinet* 
by  strengthening  the  shaken  Ministry,  was  trcach«T 
tt)  public  interest.  It  mast  be  conceded  that  Pitt'f 
action  thronghout  lent  iUelf  to  hargh  crlticiam.  Con* 
vinced  of  the  purity  of  his  own  motives,  and  condcious  of 
his  powers,  he  forgot  that  ehrewd  critics  would  &in]['1f 
fiHe  m  hL4  condnrt  jeEilousy,  anihition,  and  the  deeire  for 
revenge-  And  Pitt  was  as  impetuous  in  action  as  b 
speech.  Ho  saw  one  side  of  n  question  and  always  rtW 
it  with  ?i  pH'^sion  thnt  blinded  hia  judj^ineul.  But,  tlinr? 
is  no  proof  that  cither  in  his  connexion  with  Kewca*lfc 
or  with  Leicester  House,  or  in  hia  veheraent  oppomtioD 
after  1754,  he  sacrificed  a  single  essential  principle.  Tben> 
is  indisputable  evidence  that  twice  after  1754  he  per- 
emptorily rejected  Newcaatle's  ovortaroB  because  office  to 
the  Duke's  Cabinet  would  place  him  in  a  false  poaitloD 
and  involve  the  ncceptAuce  of  &  poUcy  he  condema^ 
From  1751  onwards  the  evidence  accumulated  that  hk 
country  was  drifting  towarda  disaster.  And  tho  men  in 
power,  ID  Pitt'e  eyes,  were  'niuildling  thi'ough*  on  U» 
principk^s  that  bad  crippled  England  in  the  War  of  th^ 
AuHtriao  Succession.  *  Within  two  yearti,*  he  a&t^crtu), 
'his  Majesty  will  not  he  ahle  to  eleep  at  St  James'  for  the 
cries  of  a  bankrupt  people/  Braddock's  defeat,  the  Ices 
of  Minorca  and  of  Oflwngo,  and  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcuttii, 
wrote  hirt  imlictnient  on  the  Tuall  in  letters  of  fire.  *If,' 
as  Pitt,  vividly  expi  eased  it,  ^if  he  saw  a  child  {Xewcaetle) 
driving  a  go-cart  close  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  with 
the  precious  freight  of  an  old  king  and  hia  family,  he 
was  hound  to  take  the  reins  out  of  such  hand^,'  For  a 
etatesnifin  who  is  convinced  of  the  peril  of  hij?  country 
and  of  his  own  power  to  save  her.  tJie  path  of  duty  is  plain. 
And  Fitl  in  thewi  two  black  yeat^  nii^rched  along  it  with 
the  superb  confidence  of  genius. 

Apart  from  tlie  remnrkable  victories,  two  points  in  tho 
great  Administration  of  1757-1701  at  once  leap  to  the  eye- 
It  etai'ted  from  a  record  of  failure  and  with  a  nation  in 
the  nadir  of  detpiiir.  The  dpRpondent  England  of  175fi, 
thnt  hugged  HesAians  and  Hanoverinjin  as  its  soledefetice 
against  invasion,  that  seemed  unable  to  find  generals  and 
admirals,  men  or  money,  was  in  three  years  at  the  zenith 
pf  self-coiififlence.  lenders  had  been  found  to  lead — 
Amhersti  Wolfe,  llawke,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick^  ho*- 
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cawon,  SaunUorf,  Poaoock,  CHve;  it  provided  or  paid  for 
two  hundjed  tlious^ind  men  ayear ;  it  equipped  large  IleetH 
and  fipent  millioiia  like  water.  Tb«  French  had  been 
driven  from  Canada^  Uieir  lleets  crushed  nt>  X^a^^os  und 
Quiberon,  their  scbt^mtaa  in  India  shattered,  theii'  power 
iu  the  West  Indies  undemiined,  their  coninn^rce  swept 
off  the  seas.  Prusj^ia  still  maintained  ita  own;  and  our 
admirals  prayed  for  a  serious  invasion,  as  Nelson  prayod 
for  thf)  Toulon  fleet  to  ijouie  out  and  taute  hiM  quality. 
Secondly,  Pitt's  supi^niacy  in  theCabinot,  in  Parliament, 
in  the  uation,  waa  unquestioned  and  unique.  Contix>yer6y 
disappeared.  'Is  there  an  Austrian  among  you?"  Pitt 
demanded  from  the  Treasury  bench.  *Iet  hiin  stond  forth.* 
*  You  would,'  writes  Horauo  Walpolo,  '  as  soon  hotir  **no'* 
from  an  old  maid  as  from  the  House  of  Comnjons/ 

The  Rtren^'th  of  the  Ministry  partly  rested  On  its 
peculiar  couhtion  character*  It  inchiJcd  most  of  the 
front-bench  chiefs,  not  excepting  Fox,  who,  aa  Paymaater- 
General,  nacriiired  his  polltit^ul  anihiLiLius  ti>  his  lunt  for 
wealth;  it  waa  backed  by  Neweai^tlofl  welUdriUed  janis- 
saries ;  it  had  the  support  of  the  Crown ;  and  through  Bute 
Pitt  secured  the  uLquiebceuce  of  Leicester  House,  of  the 
Dowager  Princess  of  Wales,  and  of  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
But  ita  chief  claim  for  national  support  lay  in  its  pohey ; 
and  in  policy  the  first  and  the  husL  word  lay  with  the 
Secretary  of  Stat«-  Pitt  demanded  and  proclaimed  his 
responsibility;  and  his  success  made  him  omnipotent. 
Not  that  constitutional  forms  were  not  strictly  observed. 
The  orders  were  the  orders  of  the  Crown.  The  exeirtitivii 
action  of  the  various  departments  followed  law  and 
custom.  An&on  and  the  admirals,  Ligonier  and  the 
soldiers,  giJ-vo  their  ndvice  nn  chiefs  of  the  Htaffs  or  as 
experts ;  an  inner  group  of  the  Cabinet — Pitt  himflclf, 
Newcastle,  Devonshire,  Hard \vi eke— and  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  virtually  a  council  of  IniperiaT 
defence*  threshed  out^  the  programme,  which  was  ratihed. 
if  necessary,  by  the  full  Cabiiiet;  but  the  originating  and 
eo-ordinating  puwer  wns  Pitt.  In  details  and  in  appoint- 
ments he  frequently,  not  always  wisely,  gave  way  or  left 
a  free  band  to  others;  but  on  principles,  objects,  and 
methods  he  WHS  stiff.  Over  diplomai^y,  finance,  the  fleets 
and  the  army  he  kept  a  controlling  grip,  *1  told  you  I 
would  be  forced,"  growled  the  King,  '  and  I  am  forced," 
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'  Newc&stlQ  and  Pitt/  wrote  Chotitorficld,  *  jog  on  1ik» 
man  and  wife,  seldom  agreeing,  often  qiifLrrelJing,  liiit^  by 
a  mutiml  interest,  upon  the  whole  not  parting.' 

Therein  lay  Pitt's  secret.  If  Pitt  resigned,  Ncwcaslk 
knew  that  the  nation,  after  n  deluge  of  gold-boxee  and 
the  proscription  of  liis  oppotieiits,  would  have  him  buck 
again.  Newcastle  therefore  wisely  made  a  comprouiipf 
on  the  linoB  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  client,  whose  wif» 
inHistfld  on  rtid  |>aint,  Avhile  he  ^v^antpd  whitP,  for  iheif 
house.  The  house  was  [minted  red.  Seldom  if  ev«r  bv 
an  English  statesman,  not  Cromwell  even,  nor  Mart- 
borough*  been  in  such  a  position.  No  Englishman,  hoT' 
ever  powerful,  hoa  before  or  since  waged  a  ^vorld-widt 
war  in  allianco  "with  a  state  like  Prussia,  also  compieteij 
controlled  by  a  single  brain,  and  that  a  brain  of  genw 
alike  in  diplomacy,  war,  and  civil  administration.  A 
pariillel  may  be  found  in  the  allianco  of  France  and 
Sweden  uuder  Rit-heliGii  ftnd  GusCavua  Adolphns ;  but 
Richelieu  with  nM  his  nplendid  giftn  had  not  Pitt's  gcnfua 
for  war.  The  combination  of  Pitt  and  Frederick  iht 
Great  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  two  groat  8tateft 
The  modern  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  the  modern  King- 
dom of  Prussia,  were  saved  for  their  historic  miesiona  hj 
the  Soven  Yoara'  War.  Take  away  the  combination  tt 
Pitt  and  Frederick*  and  can  any  dispassionate  student 
conviuce  himself  that  the  history  of  Great  Britain  aJjd 
Prussia,  and  therefore  of  tho  world,  would  have  been  thiG 
same? 

Pitts  '  system,'  as  Mr  Corbott  happily  remarks,  i* 
from  one  point  of  view  as  oliiaivo  as  '  the  Nelson  touch.' 
The  magic  of  personality,  which  has  evaporated  from  tho 
documents,  cmintN  for  much.  A  great  sLalt'sman — wp 
hare  seen  it  in  our  own  day  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  \n 
Bismarck,  and  Cavour— is  a  mysterious  power  for  con- 
centrating in  asingle  human  being  the  divergent  aspini- 
tiona  of  a  nation,  to  which  he  then  gives  expression  in  a 
visualised  and  intelligible  fonn-  '  I  sm  not  a  man/  enid 
Napoleon,  ■  I  am  a  force-'  When  we  spenk  of  Pitt  as  an 
Imperialist,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  discovered  or  created 
tho  Empire,  W^e  mean  that  by  the  alchemy  of  bis  own 
intense  veniod  and  polit.icAl  ideals  he  imposed  on  England 
a  conception  of  national  development  and  national  eud^ 
based  on  au  ideal  of  Imperial  expansion  Ut  realise  whioh 
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the  DatiDH  munt  fiar.riftce  everything  or  cease  to  believ© 
in  its  own  right  and  power  to  exist.  In  its  concrot^ 
form  Pitt'd  systam  ia  little  more  th&n  a  masterly  adapta- 
tion of  militJ^ry  nieana  to  politicJtl  enils.  The  oLject  t« 
be  attained  was  6r6t  determined  by  political  and  moriil 
conaiderationa — broadly^  to  free  the  Empire  from  the 
Dourhon  danger;  spprifirally,  to  wrpst  Canada  from  the 
Freoch,  The  military  prableni  accordingly  reduces  itself 
to  the  concentration  of  a  superiority  of  force  on  the  area 
de^ed,  which  thus  becomes  the  strategical  centre.  Army 
and  fleet  work  together  on  a  combined  scheme.  The 
function  of  the  fleet  is  not  so  much  to  socnro  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  i.e.  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet. 
as  to  provide  the  certainty  of  tt  military  offc^nsive  with 
a  superiority  of  force  at  the  stratogiciil  centre.  Great 
Britain  therefore,  striking  with  concentrated  might  in 
America,  acts  on  the  defeit^ive  in  Eurupe.  The  opera- 
tions in  Germany  are  secondary.  Fredericks  struggle 
with  Maria  Thereaa  is  his  affair;  oar  English  task  is  to 
maintain  him  as  against  Fmnco  purtly  by  money,  partly  by 
an  Anglo -Hanoverian  army  whose  work  is  strictly  limited 
to  '  containing "  the  French,  to  diverting  their  conceutra- 
tion  on  the  strategit-al  centre,  Ani(*ricii.,  and  to  preventing 
them  from  wiouing  in  Europe  compensations  for  losses 
outside  iti  Eccentric  amphibious  e^fpeditions,  suuh  as 
chose  to  Morlaix,  Cherbourg,  Belletale,  and  the  Isle  de 
Rho,  the  mobility  of  the  fleet  sharpening  the  penetrative 
power  of  the  troops,  are  used  as  diversions  either  against 
France  itaelf,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
cont^nlng  An  ghi^  Hanover  Jan  army,  or,  outside  Europe, 
as  against  Guadeloupe  and  St  Lucia,  to  divert  the  enemy's 
attention  from  our  main  operations  in  America,  or  to 
destroy  his  haaen  in  those  parts.  But  these  arnphibiiiua 
expeditions  aod  the  containing  army  munt  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  ends  in  themselves,  Le^  to  turn  the 
defensive  Into  a  true  offensivp,  or  to  appropriate  a  man 
or  a  gun  required  at  the  strategical  centre. 

Between  this  ay  a  torn  and  that  employed  in  the 
Austrian  Succession  War  the  difference  is  as  funda- 
mental in  ita  priuciples  and  nieLhod^s  as  it  proved  io  be 
in  it«  results.  As  Mr  Corbett  points  out,  Pitt  did  not 
conquer  Canada  in  Germany,  but  in  Canada  itself,  by  a 
combined  strategy  which  cut  the  conijnunications  between 
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the  8t  Lawrence  and  Brest,  and  brought  Saunderft  and 
WoIfG  triumphantly  up  to  Quebec,  and  Anahorst'a  triple 
onieloping  annies  from  New  York  to  Montrenl.  Hci* 
tnv  Pitt  is  entitled  to  the  irhief  credit  is  one  of  ihost 
<liiowtionM  to  which  oveo  tho  detailed  evidonc©  noir  nt  chit 
dis]>Ofiftl  ecnrcely  fumifilips  a  dogmatic  answer.  But  thi> 
inoi-f!  tho  documents  are  studied,  eren  if  we  ntnke  doe 
allowance  for  tho  ability  wnfl  scIptico  of  tho  eilcnt  Aos<aj, 
the  ripe  judgm^^nt  of  Hui'dtt-i^'ke.  and  the  help  of  tlw 
expeneni^ecl  chiefs — Ligojiicrr.  Bo!?cawen.  Hawke,  and 
Haunders — the  more  impressively  docs  Pitt's  genra* 
Ht^aud  out,  Pitt  was  at  the  yenith  of  hie  poivers,  and  ht' 
brought  to  l>ear  on  his  task  a  splendid  diversity  of  ^fl^ 
Jt  ifl  often  s*ii<l  that  he  bad  a  wonderful  eye  for  the  ri^ 
man;  but  ho  certainly  made  some  rery  poor  and  aoii» 
very  bad  ehoioe»i,  surh  }i»  Hop»4on,  Bligh,  Lnudoun,  and 
Alxjrcromby.  Three  other  qmilities  arc  more  uoqncs- 
tionnble. 

In  the  first  place,  Pitt,  like  Frederick,  innd(»  wiir  and 
diplomacy  go  hand  in  hand.  War  was  not  an  end  m 
itself,  but  an  instrument  for  oarryinp  out  a  policy  whow 
jiiHtificatJon  rented  on  political  grouncJs.  Hence,  for 
oKampIo,  hia  determination,  not  merely  that  Qneber  must 
fall,  but  that  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons  must  ceaae  to 
My  in  Now  France,  so  that,  when  the  dipiomatiuts  l>e^«ii 
theirwork.  the  Frerurb  ivould  have  ceased  to  hold  i*  ningle 
poi^ition  in  Canada.  Secondly,  he  loft  as  Httle  Aa  po*- 
sible  to  chance.  The  scheme  of  each  campaign  wiu»  luid 
down  in  advance  at  lieadquftrt<*r».  Tho  objective,  ihc 
niHtliodft,  the  number  and  quality  of  the  troops  and  ships 
roquired.  their  oqrtipnient  and  finance  wore  elaborntt^y 
t'onflidered  i  and  Pitts  despatchp**  prove  tiTs  power  of 
work,  hU  wjiso  of  responsibility,  and  a  striking  atten- 
tion to  detail.  With  each  year  the  military  and  naval 
infltrnments  became  Ijelt^r  able  to  carry  out  tLe-  organised 
efforta  aaaigne^l  to  them.  Amherst's  final  oamp&ign  in 
Nurlh  America  was  a  mn^erpiece  of  concert^  move- 
jji^llt^_*one  of  the  moi^t  t>erfect  and  astnui^hing  bitff  of 
work  which  the  annuls  of  Brittab  warfare  can  abow,' 
Thirdly,  Pitt'ft  belief  that  nothing  was  impo^fln>le  tf 
EiJtflaud'9  interests  required  it>  domiuates  bis  control  and 
prove"  that  be  had  the  supreme  gift  of  '  nerve/  '  Other 
offlcars;  be  md  to  Boseawen.  'always  make  diffioultjes: 
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yx>a  find  expedieota/  Hawke,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
proDounciMl  to  be  '  a  very  good  sea-offieer,  but  no 
Minister.'  For  ho  ilcTnHudfid  from  his  agentn  tho 
capacity  to  fight,  not  for  &n  isolated  Tictory,  but  for  a 
policy  and  tm  Imperial  futuro,  Knox  tolls  ms  in  his 
'Historical  Journal'  how  'tho  prevailmg  sentim.et]tal 
boartt  amuEi^Bt  Lho  of&coi's  ^  oo  tho  Quebec  expedition 
*  was  British  colours  on  every  F^ronch  fort,  port,  and 
garrison  in  America.'  And  Walpole's  charactenfiatiou 
of  Wolfe  ifl  stiU  more  true  of  Pitt  himself  ;  '  the  world 
could  not  expect  more  from  him  than  he  thought  him- 
self capable  of  performing-"  We  have  almost  to  forget 
this  spirit  of  Pitt  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  his  greatuena 
aa  a  scientific  atrategiat,  his  groatnosa  aa  an  organiser  of 
tlie  machinery  of  war, 

Mf  Corbett  pfjicta  out  Jiow,  hy  1760,  the  Htruggle, 
which  had  started  as  on© for  a  limited  object,  had  already 
passed  into  a  war  for  unlimited  obJectSp  Unless  Pitt 
w^ould  forgo  his  ends  or  (compel  France  to  accept  her 
defeat  in  the  limited  area,  he  must  embark  on  a  vast 
struggle  to  crush  hor  altogether.  Conversely,  if  Franco 
could  by  redirected  efforts  break  down  our  defensive  in 
Europe,  if  Frederick,  could  be  crushed,  if,  by  a  new  political 
combination,  an  aUiancc  with  Spain,  she  could  revolu- 
tionisei  the  political  charaeter,  the  military  thetitre  and 
coitdittons  of  the  war.  both  in  Europe  and  outside  it,  she 
might  force  England  to  abandon  tho  limited  eupremacj 
secured  in  America,  and  still  wrest  peace  with  honour 
from  disaster.  The  problem  was  as  much  diplomatic  as 
military.  It  called  for  a  cool,  ceura^^eous,  and  able 
leader;  and  in  Cboiseul  the  Court  of  Versailles  found 
the  man  that  France  needed^  MoTitcalm  and  Choiseul 
were  certainly  leaders  -worthy  of  the  genius  of  theii- 
country  in  the  twio  ephGre?i  of  diplomacy  and  war, 

Tiie  October  of  17G0  therefore  marks  a  crisis  which 
-was  unexpectedly  accentuated  by  the  death  of  Oeorge  IT, 
*The  now  reign/  obaervoa  Lord  Holland,  *  was  a  new- 
world  of  which  we  could  know  nothing  beforehand.' 
The  new  king  ^was  young,  ignorant,  and  obsesHed  by  a 
'system  "of  his  owm  Ho  gloried  in  the  nanie  of  Briton 
(which  he  could  not  spell),  and  he  was  a?  anti-German  as 
the  Tories  iiridnr  his  great-gr;Lndfather could  have  wished. 
His  chief  adviser,  Bute,  was  tnoro  incompetent  and  vain 
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hia  uiAster,  and  equally  wexpericDced.  Geurge  (11 
fMMipdy  wti^  as  Lady  Susuin  Stnuigwaya  ^vished  him 
%»4loh  U«  *  did  thiu^  which  uia<lt>  hi^  Miinmiei-H  BghosL' 
Ftn  IkiMi  now  a  triple  taak — to  maiDtain  his  siipreiuACX 
in  Bb»  CttbuMt,  to  dcfeAt  the  new  policy  of  France,  ani 
%»«MJk*  a  tmJasimctor^  peuca  and  he  tailed  in  all  titrw. 
0«r  aAtorad,  British  nnd  foroigR*  fur  explaining  Lfc? 
WMJOaa  of  this  failure  is  remarkably  oxten5iv<?i ;  aad 
ihnMiylMUt  we  cau  trace  the  complicfLtmg  interaction  of 
IfeunM  (ir\>bl<^m-4  ivhich  comblaed  to  produce  a  siimtLiun  of 
ijhtimiffrtioK  difficulty. 

V\r«t,  would  thore  by  a  njiuiHterm!  recoiist ruction,  oiv 
M  tW  wiu  put  iU  would  the  king  employ  Pitt,  Scotdi 
(BaltX  o^  »^vc»^tIo  coal?    Socoodly,  was  tho  peace  to 
W  •  gjanral  ouo,  or  to  hc^  precveded  by  a  separate  arrange- 
MMit  li«tw«<i<H    Prauiju  and   Great  Britaui  ?     Mora  par 
tinmhrij,  how  ftu-  would  Great  Britain  stand  by  Pruasin 
1   Mri  iM*t  ou  a  rvwtomtion  of  tbc  status  quo  of  1750  iu 
OtniMliyP     Tould    and    would    France   purchai^e     poafw 
wttb    Knfrlatid    by  iwraujiding    Austria    and   KusBia  to 
rMl^vm    pTwwmn    tt>rritory  occupied    by  their    troops? 
T1i[t^U>'.  would  France,  by  Spanish    interveutvon,  diplo- 
i»£«tk*  or  tnililrtry.  alttr  iho  attitude  of  EngJand,  both  to- 
W4uU«  ho^•l^^f  and  thf>  Gi^nnan  problem  ?     Pitt's  answers 
lo  Um»9  ^utvvtJonfl  throughout  were  shnple.     If  his  potioy 
Wi»  n^JwtiHl  h(^  ^\oidd  nv^i^n.     'I  wUI  l>i3  i-errLpon^ible,'  he 
mM>  ^tor  nothing  th»t   I  do  not  direct.'     Honour  aud 
iiil««r9l  w^iuirx'd  that  Frederick  niiiHt  be  restoi-ed  to  the 
4MI«9  two  of  IT^    Thr>  terme  with  Frauce  must  be  such 
•a  to  r«WOVti  for  onvr  tho  menace  of  the  Bourbon  power 
«o  Ul»  KttllUw^     On  this  point  Pitts  views  had  developed 
M<%|  ut\tTHAt4«'4Uy  H\un'  1T57,  and  he  now  ui-ged  a  poll 
Vin^wlU  **^  Uivdiiic  l-Vanco  white.'    Spanish  iut« 
iHWh  tu«iM  fcv  d<\''iwvoI,v  crushed.     '  France  la  on  her 
Imm;  ifc^wA^W  iut*ol  the  hiHiae  of  Bourbon  ever;>'where/ 
M  \\Vtdhi|i!im  lajn  the  chief  blamo  for  the  fuiiure  of 
%W  w*«\*4i*ili*MW  \A   17(10-1  on  Pitt.     Wb  cannot  agree- 
i|i^^  V^>rtf>  «  ttM  of  str^^ngth  in  which  Choidcula  rtt^^c 
k«|  tUbailM«««  llmiK**   found  ita  match  in  Pitta  trench- 
Mhl  MoilMiTtft      I'ittV  diptomacy  was  of  a   Biftomrckian 
fcirt^lMtyi  Wt  <^^  ^^  ^  Bbniftrcklan  frankness.    He  played 
■^fa^Ttf  ^^  ««nU  Wd  iHH^n  on  the  table,  and.  not  oh 
i^ilfattk  «tUk  vtUi  Ktt  »^^    tJie  second  Family  Compact — 
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stolen  froui  another  pack  up  in&  fileevo.  It  ts  ut  best  u 
very  questioiiablts  hyjiotbesly  that  PitL  drovo  France  luto 
the  arms  of  Hpain ;  and,  i£  Choiseul  was  QDtitled  to  fall 
back  on  Madrid  rather  than  j^ivo  way,  Pitt  ^as  equally 
entitled  to  reject  the  intervention  of  Charlfs  III  art 
irrelevant  insoJenije,  and  to  take  up  the  veiled  challenge, 
if  perBiBted  in.  rather  than  surrender  what  ho  regarded 
09  easontial.  It  is  demonstrable  that  Bute  and  Bedford 
subsequently  Jibundoiie*!  advantages  won  by  British  blood 
and  treasure ;  but  the  fact  ie  scai'cely  a  sound  argument 
for  blaming  Pitt  because  he  refused  to  anticipate  their 
ignominiuu^  weakness.  Ou  Uie  heiids  of  Choie^eul  and 
Grimaldi  lies  the  blame  of  the  lives  aacriticod  at  Havana, 
Manila,  and  ol^ewbere;  and  Bute's  self-satisfied  ineoni- 
petenue  alone  spared  Spain  from  merited  retribution. 

It  is  certain  noiv  that  Pitt  demanded  war  with  Spain 
beeautie  he  had  correctly  divined  her  intentions;  it  is 
pracJiciilly  certain  thatlbe  evident^e  for  tbih  interxu'etatioii 
that  he  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  was  not  conclusive.  The 
naval  and  military  experts  ou  this  military  problem,  ae 
well  as  the  majority  of  hie  colleai^ies  on  the  politii'Jil  pi'o- 
bleni,  were  against  him.  Bui  Pitt  chose  to  treat  the  issue 
that  he  forced  on  the  Cabinet  as  one  of  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  resigned.  That  thia  was  a  serious  mistake  is  cUai' 
from  the  following  conwideratioiiB.  If  war  with  Hpain 
was  bound  to  come,  it  was  essential  he  should  have  the 
conduct  of  it.  The  enemies  of  Groat  Britain  were  praying 
and  in  tnguingforhis  removal;  and  liegrunted  their  prayer. 
Jn  opposition  he  was  powerlead  to  induence  the  negotiS' 
lions  for  peace.  There  are  occasions— and  this  was  one 
of  them — on  which  great  Ministers  are  bound  to  sub- 
ordinate personal  feeHng,  even  principles  of  policy,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  previous  achiovemontB.  Pitt 
forgot  the  cool  wisdom  of  a  master  of  State-craf t :  'La 
politique  est  I'art  de  sWconimoder  aux  circonstances  et  de 
tirer  parti  do  tout,  memo  de  ce  qui  d^plaib/  Had  he 
consented  to  bridle  his  fiery  temper  and  remain  at  his 
po&t,  the  dignity  and  self-restraint  under  unjust  provo- 
cation which  he  showed  after  his  resignation  would  have 
been  of  inestimable  value.  True,  Frederick  in  the  end — 
no  thanks  to  Bute — was  not  betrayed  ;  the  country  knew 
that  it  waa  Pitts  star  that  conquered  at  Havana  and 
Manila    and   Martinique;    it    gave   him   credit    for    his 
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unarii^Mi-Grablo  protests  against  the  terms  so  eoLgcdjr 
Kwallowetl ;  hut»  had  Pitt  beon  in  power,  Foglaad  WonU 
not  h«v©  forfeited  Frederick's  confidence,  nor  vn>uld  til* 
trtvity  Imvc  roqoired  the  congenial  And  vindictivd  p*v- 
seription  of  th**  Wbijrs,  and  lb©  wholesale  <rorrupdon  of 
tilt?  Lejrislmun?  by  Henry  Fox,  to  extort  its  fterept^ucf 
trova  ^irtiAn^ent.  Tbe  bistory  of  the  next  twenty  ye*n 
ibowvd  ihAt  to  hnve  pureed  from  Frvd^rick  vrixh  t&iJtuil 
gDodu'iLl  would  have  been  n  snuiU  prire  to  pay  for  ihc 
tttxhtnukce  of  Newc&aUes  in txi^uinp  perfidy.  Bute's  mnikali 
Muptdity,  tb«  ingr&ritode  of  G«orEe  III,  and  th«  tantraiB> 
of  Temple 


Tbo  PaMe  off  1783  left  Pitt  &t  tike  b^irlit  oF  his  fsnM^ 
But  tlie  Iftst  fourteen  y«4rs  <ii  }^  ramer  belied  the  briUiaiit 
jMOMMi  of  tbe  ^TTAt  AdmiaisUmtan.  Perratjetit  goot 
Brippted  ius  &ctiTitT«  wATpcd  hia  ^wpf^t  and  dooded  U« 

nued  W  W%tt9  Iw  tom^tt  ia  na  for  jvstiock  bw, 

to   4Mf   Wn  tbff  Mtt»El 

Me^ectuPd  and  waA  of  he 
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of  the  Oppfisition.  pronuunctid  Ilorace  Walpole,  is  anarchy. 
Pitt  unfortunntoly  mftdo  the  anarchy  moit)  anarchic  He 
was  the  despair  of  Rockingham,  Conway,  Burke,  imd  Fox, 
even  of  Camden,  Grafton,  ami  Slielhiirne,  Aitd  it  niixy  be 
questioned  whether  he  had  really  diagnosed  tho  proionnd 
aignificancct  of  the  American  problem— the  unseen  revolu- 
tion wroughL  by  the  *rhara(^ter  and  working  of  L-oJonial 
institutioDfi,  the  new  ideals  of  an  independtrnt  national 
life^  the  astoniahing  material  dcvolopniont,  the  increasing 
defects  of  the  old  colonial  system  as  asystem  of  Imperial 
government  and  defence,  the  economic  pressure  of  the 
commercial  code,  and  the  momentous  change  ofl'octod  by 
the  annexation  of  Canada  and  the  Peace  of  1783.  Tlie 
Oppoaitinn.  indeed,  iu  1775,  quite  as  much  as  the  Throne, 
needed  *  to  bo  instructed  in  the  language  of  truth-'  Tho 
fundamental  principles  of  Imperial  unity  were,  in  fact,  at 
conflict  with  the  f undnmeiital  pi-inciplea  of  constitutional 
progress  and  economic  expansion.  Their  reconciliation 
could  only  be  permanently  found  in  a  renovation  of  the 
Itnperijil  structure  framed  to  meet  the  new  facts  and  the 
new  ideas  in  politics  and  economics.  But  Pitt  lived  and 
died  in  the  mercantilist  faith,  sbattered  as  a  system  of 
eeontunics  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  America  by  the  forces 
to  lA'hich  Adam  Smith  gave  classical  expression,  shattered 
OS  a  political  syatcTu  by  the  rights  that  Pitt  clttimcd  and 
the  aspirations  he  voiced  for  his  fellow  American  and 
Irish  citi/£iLs. 

The  sequel  was  to  Pitt  indeed  a  tragedy.  Either 
America  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  must  be  crushed — a 
victory  for  the  fatal  .poliL-y  of  Gaorgo  ITT — or  th(^  house 
of  Bourbon  would  extort  American  indeijendence  and 
undo  in  America  and  Europe  the  results  of  the  Seven 
Years"  "War,  Perhaps,  therefore,  he  was  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  bis  deat.li,  Englisbmen,  with  the  exception 
of  George  III,  whose  incapacity  to  forgot  or  to  forgive 
recalls  Charles  Fe  treatment  of  Eliot,  jhave  agreed  to 
obliterate  Pittn  failings.  Gi-ave  defects  made  him  a 
colleague  '  gey  ill  to  live  wi\'  for  he  demanded  a  sub- 
ordination  to  his  will  and  a  consideration  of  his  feelings 
which  he  never  seemed  Ut  think  others  bad  a  right  to 
demand  from  himself.  And  these  defects  marred  more 
than  his  character.  The  statesman  in  a  aolf-govemiag 
country  who  fails  to  graep  the  reasons  for^  and  true  use 
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of,  the  luachineiy  aod  couventions  that  self-^overament 
requires  in  order  to  attain  its  enda,  formidably  fettorB  hifl 
own  power  for  good,  Pitt,  like  CarLerHt,  never  aj^aimilatfld 
the  ebHGiitrat  cminexioii  hetweeu  pari lAiiif^ntary  and  pfutf 
government ;  liko  Bolin^broke,  under  whose  tinsel  sbib- 
bolctba  names  were  confused  with  thiugfs,  he  foaud  t'> 
hin  cost  thftt  this  tivjlI  to  the  true  pH.rty  syHteni  ih  not  a 
national  union,  but  faction,  a  kaleidoscope  of  dissolviDic 
and  sel^Bh  (,'roups.  '  I  know  no  man/  pronounced  Lord 
HolJaud  in  17(11 , '  who  cavt  so  ill  bear  up  againut  an  attack 
when  no  court  supports  liim.' 

Pitts  studied  neglect  of  organised  assoelatiou  wi^ 
public  men  for  public  ends  put  him  at  the  mercy  of 
Henry  Fox  and  Newcastle,  of  Bute  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Lord  Temple-  It  made  him  first  tbo  tool  and  then 
the  victim  of  George  IIL  Of  finance,  too,  the  ground- 
work of  all  domestic  and  Imperial  questiona  in  Gre-ut 
Britain,  Pitt  showed  neither  knowledge  nor  adequaW 
appreeiation.  lie  lacked  the  patient  and  penetrating 
mastery  of  men  and  affairs  which  in  parlianientarj 
England  kept  AValpole  in  power  twenty  years.  But  even 
in  Pitt'9  most  serious  limitationa  are  revealed  elements 
of  grandeur  and  n  quality  of  rare  distinction.  Hii 
pei^sonality  deldct?  the  analytLcal  balance-sheet  of  the 
psychological  historian.  It  came  as  a  gift  to  his  own  age 
that  it  sorely  needeil.  On  every  quetition  Lliut  he  touched 
he  stamped  the  impress  of  a  spirit  peculiar  to  himself. 
At  hie  beat  he  left  alike  on  fricmds,  rivals,  and  critics,  an 
inefTaeeable  conviction  of  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
power-  The  record  of  his  achievements  is  written  on  our 
Empire  to-day ;  and  his  conception  of  that  Empire  waa 
a  nobler  legacy  than  the  victories  by  which  he  sought 
to  realise  tt.  Inspired  and  united  by  a  common  charter 
of  inalienable  civic  rights  ^government  by  and  for  tho 
governed,  by  iim}  for  free  speech  and  free  institutions — 
the  Empire,  as  Pitt  pasMionat^ly  prodainied  it  to  his 
generation,  stood  for  the  guardian  and  ideid  of  English 
liberty,  the  winning  of  which  had  made  his  England 
great  in  the  past,  and  the  mainti^ nance  of  wbich  alone 
i^ould  keep  her  great  in  the  future. 

0.  GiLANT  Robertson. 
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Art.  in.— MEDIEVAL   SPOUT. 

li  Le  Ltvre  rZu  Roy  Modits  et  de  la  Roync  Raclo  (1338- 
1338),     Latest  edition.     By  Elzoor  Blaze.     Paris,  1839. 

2.  Le  Livre  de  Chassp.  (13S7-139I),  or  Gaalon  Phtrbuit. 
By  Gafitou  III,  Count  of  Foix  and  Beariii  Edited  by 
Josoph  LavaUoe.  Bureau  du  ^Journal  des  Chosfiours.' 
PuiU,  1354. 

3.  Roman  dea  D&luiljt  (1359),  By  King  Jobo  of  France, 
while  prieoDor  in  Englaod.  Edited  by  tbe  Duke 
d'Anomle.  Philobiblion  Society,  vol.  Ji,  London, 
1855-6. 

4.  La  Choftsc  Royak.  "Qy  King  Charles  IS  of  France, 
and  dedicated  to  King  Louis  XIII  of  France.  Edited 
by  n.  Cbevreul.     Paris,  IS58. 

5-  Libi-Q  dc  la  Monieria  (1342-1350).  By  King  Alfonso  Xl 
of  Castile  and  Leon.  Edited  by  Jose  Gutierrez  de  la 
Vogrt,  in  the  '  Btbliotetyi  Venaloria/  Three  vols. 
Madrid,  1877-9. 

6.  D(is  Jafjdbuch  Kaiser  MaximUian  I  (1409-15D2).  By 
Maximilian  I.  Ktug  of  the  Komans.  Edited  byM.  Mayr 
and  W.  A.  Baillio-GrohinHn.     luusbruck  :  Wagner,  1901. 

7.  Matitev  of  Game  (14011-1413).  By  Edward,  second  Duke 
of  York,  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  F.  Baillie-Grohman. 
London:  Bnllantyne  nnrl  Co.,  1904. 

When  the  «iH>rtsinan  turnw  out  his  bunt^rs  to  grasa  or 
hang?  up  his  rifle  in  the  rack,  tbe  perusal  of  the  writinga 
of  bygoDo  Nimnjda  affords  a  faHcinating  oc<;upation  for 
his  enforced  Ipinure.  To  delve  into  tho  records  of  long- 
dead  sportsmen  distinguished  by  their  skill  or  by  their 
dash  or  by  their  uneurpanscd  poworn  of  endurance,  to 
follow  up  Kome  mucb-dlseus&ed  que^^tion  of  natural  his- 
tory bearing  upon  one's  favourite  eport,  or  to  nnearth 
from  duaty  tomoa  some  long-forgotten  event  bearing 
on  a  disputed  point  of  modern  sport  em  an  ship— these  one 
and  all  give  zest  bo  one's  reading.  There  is  an  unde- 
niable element  of  aport  in  getting  upon  the  ^  slot '  of  some 
error  made  by  a  medieval  scribe  or  early  printer  who. 
unwittingly,  has  made  nonsenf^e  of  some  passage,  and 
in  managing,  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  to  track  it 
home  by  questing  in  rare  old  blacfc-lett-?r  tomes  or 
in  Qrigiu&i   Msa.    treasured    up  in  one   or  other  of  the 
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eat  Englifih  or  coDtiDental  libraries.  It  is  «  ehA«»  ii 
vhkh  library  ahelveo  are  the  coverta  drawn,  and  when 
the  quurry  can  be  horboniW  only  hy  dint  of  vride  n^- 
lag  and  persere ranee,  the  bitt«r  8wee^  of  tbe  ponoll 
being  enhanced  when  a  Ealse  scent  has  Inred  cme  to  tast 
aboDt  on  a  n'rong  line. 

Daring  the  golden  age  of  v^neiy— to  ^v©  the  flcieaiM 
of  hunting  iU  ancient  nnme— when  the  chase  was,  next  to 
war.  the  prin(?i|>Al  occupation  of  genUeiaen,  it  waa  anp- 
pOMnl  U>  afford  the  best   po^ble  training  for  tbe  *fHfff 
For  woA   it   not,  until  the  ad<:>ption   of   gnnpoinler  lor 
sportiiig  purpoeesv  a  form  of  band-to-hand  cotnbftt  whtrb 
obliged   tbe  »fpart&nian,  armed    wiEh   sword  or   npiwu,  to 
meet  savage  beasts  at  cloeo  quarters  ?    The  Utng  Sst  d 
crowned  heads  who  sucrMimbed  to  bears,  wild  boarsk  aaJ 
■tagB,  when,  httngl^^ handed,  th«y  attempC«d    to   slav  1^ 
quatTT'  standing  at  bay  or  ro^hing  at  thenu  »  tW  hem 
proof  that  fioeh  belief  wa«  oot  onwrmntod.     ADotW 
tenet  to  wbkb  most  men  of  gentle  blood  sohoeribvd  wm 
that  none  but   those  who  were  devoted  to  aport  conjd 
r^'tain  health  and  reach  a  green  old  age,  or  «ven.  it  wv 
wrhirip^^rcd,   go   to    heaven   when    they  died.      Cuthn^ 
*Miough,  (hat  iconoclast  among  mooardB  oi  tbeetghtMftik 
^eeDtur7,  Frederick  the  Great,  was  tbe  finC  who  T^nuifyd 
to  rai«e  bin  voire  sgninst  the  older  view  hj  dedkring.  is 
bb  'ADti'Marhiavel,'  that  becaoae  anch 
jHiTtorenDc,  Marlboroogh,  Prisee  Bvgenc.  aad  G^Oa 
Adolpbus  €ared  nothing  for  sport,  the  apcienl  cr 
wnworthj  of   belief  in   the  cmtmr  ^ni^Mvoed   hj  to 
«7nkttl  philosopfaT. 

Ko   raortt  telling   31ti«tration   eoaU  be  cited   ai   the 
trpMeaiiig  eAeefn  tn  which  bnUiDg  mad  hawkn^  mrv 
held   in   the  Mkddle  Jigee  thma  Ac   fart  that   tW  ^m* 
lnlUfiipiil  wriltaffi  on  theee  sabjeicte  m 
OeraWP^*  and  Spain  were  pfoned  hj 
perwn«  of  rojal  rank.     Qa  the  oldaat  of  th«qg^  mm. 
ate  tfeatiep  in  quaint  me^eral   Lktm   ^  the 
n^demh  ir  we  wiU  not  dwcJl  hen*  Iv  it  d^fe  — fa- 
eivflly  with  bawldoc  «  emhjrrt  ttbom  wfckh  thie  Mi^ioa^ 
flpofftfintto  was  aUe  Is  writ*  with  a  Nbew  ^id   ikOI 
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which  makos  his  book  as  jadispensable  to  the  ^cientiBc 
hawker  of  to-day  an  it  was  to  his  predocdssor  e^vatt 
hundred  years  ago. 

It  ia  perbapa  bardlj  aocessaiT'  to  mention  in  this 
place  that^  however  much  we  niny  prido  ouraclvoa  upon 
our  nutionul  love  for  hunting,  there  is  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  yoneiy  camo  to  us  from  France.  From  that 
country  emanrtted  the  rules,  ceremonies,  vocabulary,  and 
traditions  of  the  chns^e,  in  which  every  man  o£  gentle 
blood  had  to  be  versed.  All  these  things  ;^ine  over  to 
us  with  the  Normnns,  as  did  also  the  language,  which 
remained  the  legal  and  court  tongue  for  quitj?  thre« 
hundred  years  afU^i'  the  battle  of  Ha>^ting4.  Thin  being 
so,  it  is  not  i^iurprising  that  the  literature  of  medieval 
hunting,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
sprang  from  French  sources,  and  was  put  on  paper  by 
Prencbroenp  Hence  it  comeH  that  of  the  seven  classics  on 
venery  with  which  we  propose  to  deal,  the  three  or  four 
principEtl  oner*  owe  their  existence  to  Freuoli  verteti-rs. 

Of  the  identity  of  the  hnnd  that  wrote  the  most 
ancient  of  these  works,  *Le  Livre  du  Roy  Modus/  we 
kno^v  nothing  definite  in  wpite  of  the  quantity  of  ink  that 
has  been  spilt  to  settle  this  pouit-  It  is  quite  probable 
that  itj*  title,  the  *Buok  of  King  Modua  and  Queen  Kacio,* 
is  not  meunt  to  indicate  royal  authorship,  but  that  it 
repreaent-s  an  allegorical  symbolism,  'Modus'  standing 
for  method,  and  ^Kacio'  for  re^L^on,  as  the  unknown 
author  explains  in  the  second  or  non-sporting  part  of 
the  book.  *  Hoy  Modus'  is  a  curious  medley  of  venery 
(to  vrhich  the  first  part  is  devoted),  of  religious  mysticism, 
and  war.  The  'Songe  de  Pestileoce/ which  is  the  singular 
title  of  the  second  portion,  ban  to  do  with  drcamn  in 
which  Satan,  in  the  shape  of  a  gi^j  Lothario,  tiiea  to 
overcome  Virtue,  represented  by  a  beautiful  virgin  whoso 
bedroom  window  the  EviJ  One  (riee  to  gain;  wldle  the 
tiiird  and  concluding  part  of  the  book  relates  to  the  wars 
in  Brittany,  The  sporting  portion  of  '  Roy  Modus'  is  con- 
ceived in  a  didactic  spirit,  i.e.  apprentices  ask  que^tion^ 
which  are  answered  by  the  master.  The  opening  chapter 
t»  devoted  to  that  very  ancient  discussion,  whether  hunting 
or  hawking  should  be  c<:inaTdered  the  most  attractive  of 
ail  Hpartfi?  and  when  that  problem  has  been  solved  in 
very  long-winded  faehion,  the  real  business  is  attacked. 


sw 
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To  staff -hunting  no  fowor  than  twenty-one  ohnptcrsArc 
devoted.  We  l#uirn  h-11  the  mmuti^e  of  tracking  the  har 
to  his  lair ;  how  to  unharbour  him,  how  to  buut  iiim,  sioi 
how  to  overcomo  all  his  ruses ;  how  to  bloMr  tho  numoroui 
hunting  sisals:  how  to  kill  tho  hart  at  bay,  and  ho* 
to  perfonii  the  ctir^s — the  uainB  given  to  the  vanouj 
eeremoniee  stringently  prescribed  for  the  brittliog  of  tht 
sta^  and  the  rewarding  of  the  hounds.  Then  foliov^  i 
chapter  on  dogs,  in  whit^h  *  Queen  Racio'  take»  tbe  loml 
Two  chapters  on  hind-hunting,  and  one  each  on  the  faUo* 
buckt  the  roe,  and  the  hare  follow.  The  wild  boar  hx* 
twelve  chapterH  appropriated  to  him ;  *ind  two  other* 
deal  with  the  hunting  of  the  wild  sow.  Then  the  wulf, 
fox,  and  ott^sr,  with  a  chapter  eairh,  conelude  ihnt 
part  of  the  hook  devoted  to  liunting  'with  strength  of 
hounds,'  to  use  the  Old-EnglUh  ternin  Ajjd,  although  ot\ 
some  raro  occafiiona  nets  mij^ht  be  npied,  ae  in  otU** 
hunting  in  lai^e  rivprs,  «till  "  Hoy  Modus*  so  far  has  biiofi 
ioatructing  hia  apprenticea  m  the  noblost  kind  of  himt£D|. 
i,e»  the  cha^e  of  wild  boftfita  in  thu  open  country  or  iti 
the  foreat  with  running  hounds,  which  was  the  sport  of 
royalty  and  of  the  ruling  classes. 

Then,  addressing  himself  to'  the  poor  man  who  1^ 
not  able  to  hunt  with  hounds,  '  Roy  Modus'  fkroct^eda  to 
in»^truct  him  how  to  lake  w^ikl  anmiHln  in  nets.  trap<; 
and  snares*  That  kings  did  not  disdain  participating  in 
the  sport  of  netting  wild  boars  is  shown  by  a  pa^Mgf 
which  is  of  interest,  as  it  affords  some  due  to  the  da,U 
when  the  work  was  written,  'Roy  Modus'  nii>ntioiu, 
naniely,  tht'  circuiuetan'^P  that  ho  ont^e  saw  the  late  Kia^ 
Charles  IV  take,  in  the  forest  of  Breteuil,  in  one  datytfi^ 
vinr/t  (120)  wild  hoar^.  As  this  sovereign  died  in  l£9s 
the  book  iiiust  have  been  written  subsequent  to  that 
year.  '  Roy  Modus'  adds  that  these  120  be»te9  noirv9  did 
not  include  those  that  were  stolen,  so  we  may  presume 
many  a  boar  got  spirited  away  during  these  great  eouil 
hunts,  when  the  whole  oountry-side  was  impressed  bj 
the  cOTV^t  and  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  betters  werr 
employed. 

Our  next  epordng  cJaBflio  U  a  drier  and  more  work 
manlike  treatise  on  Spanish  venery.  Tt  is  the  '  Lihro  d« 
la  Monteria,'  written  by  King  Alfonso  XJ  of  Castile 
between  the  years  1342  and  1350.     It  is  divided  into  thrve 
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books  ;  the  BrHt  doala  v/ith  the  different  kinde  of  clioaoe 
m  ^pjiio,  the  secunii  treats  of  hounda,  thi^ir  diseases  and 
cures ;  while  the  third  eDumeratos  the  different  foresta  in 
Castiio  and  Leon  and  the  boasts  that  wore  to  be  found 
there.  It  presents  no  feature  of  special  interest,  and,  as 
it  lias  never  been  translated,  only  dpaniJah  scholars  can 
peruse  it.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  year  1582  by  Argote 
de  Molina. 

The  next  book  in  chronolt^ical  order  has  features  of 
special  interest  for  Englidhmon,  for  it  ^?as  dictated  by  a 
French  king  on  British  soil^or  at  least  a  part  of  it  was 
— while  he  was  a  prisoner  of  Eugland.  This  sovereTgn 
was  John  the  Good,  tbe  chief  prize  garnered  by  the 
Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Toitiers.  The  ecribe  who 
penned  the'Koman  des  D^dtiits '  at  the  king's  die tati on 
was  his  inaistre  chapdam,  Messire  Gace  de  la  Buigiie,  who 
had  followed  hia  maater  into  captivity.  This  man — bia 
nan^e  ia  spelt  in  a  variety  of  waya  to  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  refer  here — must  hare  bee  a  a  fine  all-round 
sportsman,  gifted  with  poetic  genius  and  withal  of  a 
most  lovable  character,  for  it  was  the  lot,  probably 
unique  in  its  way,  of  this  ilisUngulshed  cleric  to  have 
served  ae  chief  chaplaici  to  three  consecutive  kings  of 
France,  Philip  VI,  John  II,  and  Charles  V. 

The  first  three  years  of  King  John's  captivity  were 
passed  in  London  at  the  Savoy  Palace-  Then,  when  the 
peace  negotiations  had  been  broken  off  on  account  of  tho 
huge  ranscim  deTnauded  by  Edward  III,  it  was  deemed 
Bftfer  to  take  him  and  his  son  away  from  London ;  and 
ho  was  rottioved  in  the  spring  of  1359  to  Hertfoi-d.  The 
education  of  .Tuhn's  fourth  hou,  tbe  valiant  Prince  Philip, 
who  had  earned  for  himself,  in  spite  of  bia  youth,  on  the 
bioudy  hold  of  Poitiora  the  name  of  la  Uardi^  hod  been 
entrusted  to  Gaoe  de  la  Buigno;  and  the  latter  tells  us 
that  the  'Roman  des  Deduits '  was  commenced  at  Ifert- 
ford,  *by  commandment'  of  the  king,  in  order  that  the 
prince  might  learji  to  *  eschew  the  sin  of  idleneay  and 
become  wi^ll  informed  ibbout  morals  and  virtues.'  The 
book  was  evidently  completed  in  Paris  at  a  later  period, 
for  "le  dit  Gace  le  parhst  a  Paris*  is  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  passage  dealing  with  the  authorship 
of  the  book.  Another  result  of  the  discontinuance  of 
negotiations  for  peace  was  that  the  kin^^'s  retinue  was 
Vol.  2.^^.—Nq.  417,  2  B 
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reduced  b^  thirty-Evo  perdons ;  oiid  Gaco  do  la  Huigne  mi 
among  thoso  who  ivent  back  to  France.  The  research** 
of  the  Dar,  d'Aiimale  have  uneartlied  within  reoent  yef&n 
Gace'fl  safe  conduct,  which  bears  the  date  of  June  20. 135(1: 
and  it  is  this  ciroumstance  which  probably  biadered  Jl^ 
coDiplotLoii  of  the  book  on  English  territory.  ^U 

As  to  the  }>ook  itself,  it  is  to  be  feared  th&t  to  tSc 
imputiont  modern  roader.  who  dee^ircA  to  get  at  the 
marrow  of  the  subject  as  quickly  as  posaihle,  the  '  Rommn 
des  DetluitSt'  even  if  he  will  face  the  obsolete  Fr«nch  in 
-which  it  ii*  written,  will  prove  tedious  literature,  for  be 
xaUF^t  waile  through  ti  uia»<s  of  encumbering  alle^riw 
and  longwinded  moralising'.  However  typical  tliJH  may 
be  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  secular  workft 
free  from  religious  flavouring,  were  practically  un- 
kiuiwii,  their  perusal  to  ua  of  the  twentieth  uentnij 
may  prove  a  eoro  alHictioQi  Gace  divides  his  book  iutc 
two  parts,  the  first  being  an  allegorical  accoout  of  a  feud 
between  the  virtues  and  the  vices*  while  the  HecomJ 
consists  of  the  ancient  controversy  between  hunters  azmI 
falconers  concerning  the  attractions  of  their  I'eepectMjb 
'  il^uitH,'  The  authnr  recounts  the  ad^'antages  of  €^^H 
sport,  and  warns  the  prince  that,  if  he  wants  to  beconvv 
good  Bportsnian,  he  ratist  avoid  greed,  lasury,  idlenGse,  «nd 
envy— good  reuAonu  for  such  ab^teniLuUKneHH  beingr  ^^ 
course,  given.  Then  follows  a  description  of  a  day'* 
hawking,  the  sport  being,  however,  a  dead  faili 
because  Pride  and  Auger  are  allowed  to  acconipany 
sportifmau.  Various  miafortunes  befall  the  falconer  i^ 
valuable  hawk  ifi  lost,  another  is  killed  ;  and,  angered  by 
hia  bad  luck,  the  rider  spurs  his  horse,  which,  taking  the 
hit  between  iU  teeth,  gallops  ofT  and  tumbles  hiin 
a  ditch. 

On  another  day  the  Virtues  go  out  hunting  unaeco^T 
panied  hy  the  Vices,  but  they  find  them  already  on  tbc 
Bpot  when  they  arrive.  A  fight  ensues,  and  the  Virtues 
ai*e  victorious.  A  council  is  then  held,  and  the  possibiU^ 
of  excluding  all  vieea  from  the  rankn  of  nportfimen  ie 
ingeniously  diacusaedp  '  Kcjieon '  objects,  and  declares  that 
the  Vices  have  so  many  supporters  in  all  parts  of  t^L 
wrorld  that  it  would  be  impor^ible  to  keep  them  out,  ^| 
supper  follows;  it  is  served  in  a  large  room  where  th^v 
are  two  fireplace^  which  are  much  a|>preciated  by  thtf 
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sports meu,  mor^  purti<;uiii.rly  so  aa  the  chiinneya  do 
not  smoke,  which  wae  evideDtly  a  rare  virtue  in  the 
days  of  huge  open  grates.  Gaee  exi^Iaime,  ^Blessed  Ib 
he  who  made  tbese  chimoeydt  for  from  them  ittsuea  no 
fiiuoke/ 

Aft43r  aoiiic  proHminary  RiviUtifS  as  to  who  should 
take  the  chief  placet!  at  tahle.  the  seata  of  honour  are 
Ifiveii  U*  *  KoiiJimn'"  and  '  Vaillancei,"  HH  hel'm^^n^-^  lu  the 
royal  houao  of  France.  Merry  ta)et«  of  ftportJnj;  adven- 
tai'ea  follow  the  repast  till  the  time  comes  to  retire. 
^Elflich  guest  present  WEtntt^  to  pA.y  hU  owii  ret^koniDg,  but 
'  HouDeuL''  declares  he  will  pay  them  all,  that  being  tho 
prerogative  of  royalty-  Thus  does  the  wiee  old  cbaplaiti 
veil  hia  lesMon  of  noLle^me  oblige  for  hi>4  piipirs  benefit- 
Then  we  get  another  nccoant  of  a  battle  royal  between 
the  Virtues  and  the  Vices,  which  takes  place  near  the 
Louvre;  amusing  as  it  is,  the  lack  of  space  obligea  lis  to 
omit  it,  for  the  next  scene,  depicting  a  '  cbosae  royal '  or 
court  stag-hunt,  claima  our  attention.  It  is  described 
with  great  spirit,  but  the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  gpt 
away  from  niuraliaiug  truisms.  When  the  hounds  Unally 
give  tonguo,  the  chapJain  gets  into  a  state  of  aporting 
fer\'Our.  He  hoJdly  declares  that  no  man  ever  heard 
melody  to  eqtinl  the  musiL'.  uf  hunting  hounds ;  *  No  alle- 
luia,' he  exclaima,  'has  ever  been  eung  in  tho  chapeb 
of  kings  that  i^  ao  beuutifnl  and  that  gives  so  mneh 
ple&sure/ 

The  hunt  takeH  place  In  the  week  of  the  feast  of  St 
Madeleine  (July  22),  in  tho  heart  of  the  stag  aeo^on,  and 
if  it  is  indeed  meant  to  represent  h.  atag-hunt  in  England, 
one  ia  glad  to  hear  that  such  grand  harts  as  this  one  is 
— he  bears  a  head  of  twenty-eight  points — roamed  Bi-itJali 
woods  in  the  year  of  grace  1359  !  He  was  in  '  high  grease,* 
fat  and  heavy  as  at  no  other  season  of  the  year ;  so  the 
king  hopoe  to  take  him  without  casting  off  any  relaj^- 
When  the  chief  huntsman  asks  him  whether  he  should 
not  slip  one  relay  of  ^  grey  huunda '  (sic),  he  w^Ill  nob  hear 
of  it;  and  finally,  after  the  usual  attempts  of  the  wily 
old  deer  to  shake  otf  the  hounds  by  seeking  the  change 
and  takiug  refuge  in  a  herd  of  gracing  deer,  the  hounds 
bay  bim,  and  he  id  despatched  by  one  of  the  ven^iura. 
Curiously  enough  thiti  taak,  generally  performed  by  the 
chief  personage  present,  is  in  this  instance  relegated  to 
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one  of  the  fa-imtameD,  probably  so  as  not  to  mstil  ioto  w 
yunn^  prince's  mind  any  deaire  to  uiidertake  himseu  tl^ 
risky  rimDUiK-iii  on  a  stag  at  bay.  As  a  aignoJ  of  tha 
stag's  death  tho  'prize*  is  blo^vn;  and  (again  cried  Qmeei 
*  No  man  who  hefars  such  melody  would  ^sb  for  aoj 
other  in  paradise  ! ' 

After  the  deftth  the  curSe  is  deacnbed  with  a  minute 
nesH  that  flhows  Tvhat  care  was  bti^towed  upon  thcM 
ceremonitja,  and  how  piuicUlious  sportsmen  then  were  in 
tho  obaervancQ  of  their  forefathers'  cuetoms.  Then  the 
king  takes  up  the  antlers  of  the  stag  and  duly  admir» 
the  great  burr,  tJie  heavy  beam,  the  aumeroua  tines,  ad4 
the  finely  xwarled  aiu-faco.  After  many  words  of  prai^ 
he  asks  of  tho  chief  huutaman  -who  had  barbouiW  tltt 
stag.  When  told,  anil  informed  that  the  man  claimed  aa 
arpent  of  wood  (half  a  hectar.  or  about  two  and  a  bsW 
acres)  aa  his  reward,  tho  king  awards  him  three  ar^tenU 
Then  com.es  the  hunt  supper  ;  and  we  hear  aU  about  the 
various  tit-bita  of  the  sta^,  which  were  reserved  for  the 
king.  Storytelling  follows,  and  the  tales  appear  to  h»TO 
been  Homewhat '  tall,'  fnr  the  king  can  but  smile  at  aomv 
of  them.  But  Gece  reminds  the  reader  that  not  every- 
thing told  on  such  occasions  must  he  eonaidored  untrooi 
for  strange  sdventures  do  befall  the  sportsman,  whick 
those  who  know  uotliing  of  sut^h  matters  would  not 
credit,  and  ho  quotes  the  old  proverb: 

■  D©  oUiens,  d'oieeaulx,  d'armeH,  d*amom« 
Pour  xino  joie  ct^at  doulours.' 

But  it  IB  high  time  that  we  procood  to  the  next  much 
moro  workman-like  classic  on  venory. 

For  several  reasons  '  Lo  Livre  do  Chaaae,"  or  '  Gaston 
Phoebus,'  as  it  is  (?ommunly  called,  must  be  considered  the 
most  important  ancient  work  on  our  subject-  The  author 
of  it  baa  freed  himself  from  the  moralising  traditions  at 
his  predecessors;  be  sticks  to  hia  task,  and  he  wntea 
with  the  extraordinarily  full  knowledge  resulting  from 
a  long  life  devoted  to  sport.  As  to  his  personality,  there 
is,  it  13  safe  to  say,  no  writer  on  tho  subject,  royal  or 
other,  ancient  or  modem,  who  piresents  such  an  interest- 
ing individuality  t^a  does  the  firiend  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Engliind,  F'rance,  Arsgon,  and  of  other  sove- 
roigns,    the    worshipped    patron    of    Froissart — GastOBt 
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BOYoreign   lord   of  Foix    and    E^arn,   and    kiiiBmaii    of 
Englaud's  Plantageneta, 

Hia  principalitieti  were  buffer-states  between  France 
and  Spain,  ext-ending  from  Pau  to  the  Atlantic,  and  com- 
prieing  some  of  tho  wildcat  rogiona  of  the  PyroDeea, 
where,  as  the  Huthor  tella  u»,  the  mountains  swfinned 
with  bears  and  chamois.  Thanks  to  Froissart'e  inimitable 
chronicle,  wo  know  more  about  Gaston  and  hia  regal 
court  at  the  castle  of  Orthez  than  we  do  of  almost  any 
niedieval  perHonage  of  hia  time ;  and,  while  history  is  full 
of  his  deeds  as  warrior,  his  book  givea  ua  a  olearor  insight 
into  the  sporting  life  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  southern 
Europe  than  does  any  other  work  down  t«  quite  late 
times*  hieveral  contemporary  writers  have  left  us  in- 
dependent acconnts  of  Gaston's  dash  and  unsurpansed 
etiduranue  in  the  purnnit  of  wild  TieiiHtA. 

Gaston's  hunting  (jbtablishuient  surpassed  all  others. 
Of  hounds  he  had  sixteen  hundred  ;  his  horses,  of  which 
he  had  six  huudr^^d  splendid  specimens  in  Ins  train  on 
the  famous  occasion  of  his  meeting  the  Black  Prince  at 
Tarbes,  were  among  the  6nest  in  the  world ;  the  beaux 
palejroia  mounted  by  bis  gorgeously-armoured  knights, 
the  ^igajttea  hatjiten^u  ridden  by  fair  ladiesn  His  grey- 
hounds  were  particularly  eelebratcd ;  and  Froiaaart,  wo 
know,  brought  him  from  England  four  famous  ones, 
c&Ued  Tnetaui  Hector,  Brun,  and  Holland. 

As  <jaaton  bad  trarellod  much  in  his  earlier  years, 
visiting  the  far-off  regions  of  eastern  Prussia,  where  war- 
like heathens  were  to  be  killed  and  wild  beaNt«  of  all 
aorte  and  kinds  were  to  be  slain,  few  men  of  his  tJme 
had  wider  experience,  and  none  bad  greater  skiil  in 
putting  his  knowledge  on  paper.  Hik  book  is  singularly 
modest  and  straightforward  in  bone,  and  he  avoids  the 
personal  pronoun  as  if  it  were  some  vile  trap  to  be 
shunned  by  all  knightly  venenra. 

Broadly  speaking,  *  Le  Livre  de  Cbaase '  can  be  divided 
into  three  pnrte;  the  first  discusHcs  the  natural  history  of 
the  auimuli^  thfi,L  were  hunted  ;  the  second  the  luanuer  of 
hunting  them;  and  the  third  deala  with  hounds,  and  with 
traps,  snares^  and  nets  employed  for  the  doatruction  of 
beasts  of  prey.  At  the  end  of  the  book  we  get  Gaston 
de  Foixa  'Oroysons'  or  prayers,  in  which  the  doughty 
old  sportsmsD,  bowed  to  the  ground  by  the  tragic  fate  of 
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his  only  son,  wlmm  he  had  slviui  acoitlentjilly,  poors  tynt 
bin  griof. 

An  the  next  book  ivith  "whiah  wo  shall  pre9ent]3^  har* 
to  deal  is,  in  its  inaiii features,  aco[>yof  'G&ston  PbGobiu.' 
we  need  iiut  say  more  of  tlie  uont^nts  in  thit*  place,  hiJt 
will  rather  devote  a  little  space  to  the  bibliography  of 
this  interusting  work.  Qaston  t^lls  us  tbut  he  began 
it  on  May  I,  1<187,  which  was  four  years  before  he  met 
bis  death  on  a  bear  hunt,  frobahly  the  four  ^ecretari^A. 
of  whom  Froi^i^rt  gives  ub  such  an  amusing  account, 
wore  kt'jjt  busy  following  bis  dictation  aA  he  strode  op 
and  down  the  ^oat  hall  in  Orth(^  castle  when  foiHia; 
daylight  put  an  end  to  the  dfiy's  sport. 

Some  of  the  forty  manuscnpt  copies  that  have  eonw 
down  to  us  arc  beautifully  illummat^d;  and  one  copy 
in  particular  deserves  the  di^inction  of  being:  called 
the  finest  bunting-book  that  exists.  The  smooth  vellum 
loaves  of  this  exquisite  codes  have  probably  be«n  turned  ; 
over  by  more  famous  people  tbiwi  Lbo«e  of  any  other  I 
book ;  for  ms.  016,  in  the  BibUotb^qne  KatKmftle  in 
Pnris,  can  look  back  upon  a  tuoet  adventurous  carsa; 
and  upon  extensive  journeyings  UiTonghoat  civilised 
Kurop«. 

Thit  eighty -eight  iHumi  nations  wliich  sdom  this 
uni(|ut>  f«lio  volume  arc  of  the  finest  French  vFOrkmaa- 
■4b>|i;  some  famons  illuminator  of  the  lirst  half  or  midA^ 
of  the  fifteenth  ^.-eiiiurj',  whor^e  identity  is  onfomuiHtriT'l 
unknown,  having  executed  ibetn  «tth  the  minnte  cmt^ 
that  was  then  devoteii  to  this  attrartiro  (^rapliie  art, 
pKn-ifulHrlj'  when  inteiid«l  for  royally-  They  mm  of  Om 
hiKb»«t  interest,  not  only  for  the  »port<man,  but  »lao  for 
the  antiquary,  and  for  the  atodent  of  aocmit 
and  of  arau  of  the  chaae. 

It  was  this  very  book  which  Frwna  L   dm* 
oonnomeoj'  of  illuminated  vxiHd,  ctngled  ovt    wm 
fareontet  ntid  took  with  him  on  h»  flUrtwi 
U>  Italy  whacb  eoded  with  hk  u^mu^  at  ^ni 
the  ue— nrw  looted  from  the  tvjmX  p^vflba  by 
Ton  VfUDdtihmr^'9  *  Ijinristei^edito 
nine;  and  frtwn  one  of  tlnaeaKpert 
loving  Beraharf  w«>  Clee,  Bw^jf  of  T^^aU  >  u  i^hft  U 
thm  booty'ladaD  tv^oop^r  w«a 
tbmt  i^offiooB  daj  at  Pavia.     TW 
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doabt<  its  great  value,  presenbed  it  bo  an  even  greater 
ooUeotor  than  himself,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol, 
founder  of  the  famous  Ambraser  Sammlung,  where  it 
romniued  for  ov<ir  h  century.  How  and  why  it  finally, 
in  the  year  16(>1,  came  to  bo  presented  to  Louis  XIV  is  a 
puzzle  which  it  19  difficult  to  solve-  The  fact  U  proved 
by  an  iuHcription  on  the  fly-leaf,  according  to  which  '  Jo 
Koi  Soleil,'  in  an  audience  which  ho  granted  on  July  ^ti  of 
that  yoar,  at  FontniuehleauT  to  the  Marq\ii9  of  Vigne^iu, 
received  the  volume  from  hia  handn.  As  Vigneau  was 
one  of  Turonne'a  generals,  it  may  have  been  looted  hy 
the  lattor's  troopp  aomowhere  in  the  Netherlands,  whither 
the  book  may  hnvp  drift^il,  with  other  Habshurg  treasurea, 
after  Archduke  Ferdinands  death. 

The  'Grand  Monarch'  deposited  it  in  the  royal 
library ;  and  it  never  should  have  left  those  wiPred  halln. 
But  Louis  XIV  showed  little  reapect  for  his  own  laws 
when  it  suited  him  to  break  them,  flogretting  his  gift 
a  few  years  after^parda,  he  demanded  it  bw^sk ;  his  son, 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  becoming  the  next  owner  of 
it.  From  him  it  passed  to  Orleans  princes,  the  late  Due 
d'Aumale  being  the  last  of  them.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  1848  revolution  the  codex  formed  part  of  the  private 
library  of  Louis  Philippe  in  the  (Jhiiteau  of  Ncuilly  near 
Paria,  There  it  very  neiLrly  came  to  a  deplorable  end : 
for*  when  the  royal  renidence  wa«  plundered  and  fired  by 
the  mob«  the  .M3.  cacapod  destruction  only  by  a  miracle. 
But  for  the  heroic  elYorte  of  M.  Joseph  Lavall^o,  who 
publi-thed  the  hest  modern  editiuu  of  it,  and  who,  at  the 
risk  of  hia  life,  rushed  into  the  burning  building,  it  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  priceless  contents  of 
Neuiily>  As  it  wms,  its  cover  and  silver  clasps  wei"e  eo 
charred  by  the  tlaniee  th^it  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  rebind  it  and  to  clean  its  margins,  which  were  be- 
spattered with  blood. 

ThtfcB  exist  thirty-nine,  or  possibly  forty,  copies  of 
'Gaeton  Phoebus"  in  man\iscript  form;  of  '  R^^y  Modus' 
thirty-oDe  are  known.  All  the  fine  copies  of  both  bookfl, 
with  one  single  exception,*  are  in  the  great  public  librariea 
at  Paris,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Korae,  etc-  The  Ashbumham 
library  contained   one    uniUuminated   copy   of  *  Gaston 

*  TI1B  eccepricm  Donsl,**!^  of  n-Jmt  Ir  probably  cUn  Hucoitd  best  ccpy  of 
'  Rirobna.'  preserved  In  tba  Philllppj*  library  nC  Clieltenruim,  _ 
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FhcnlniB,'  which,  at  the  1899  s&la,  was  seoared    by  tbf 
preeent  writer. 

Both  '  Gaston  Phoebua '  and  '  Roj  Modus  *  attr»r1«d.  ai 
was  hut  iial.iim],  the  att^Dtion  of  the  early  printers.  Of 
the  Jatt«r,  the  firat  of  the  nine  existing  editions  w 
printed  in  14H*>  (tho  same  year  in  which  the  '  Book  uf 
8t  Albanri'  was  lirxt  printed)  by  NeyreU  nt  Chamb^- 
The  laet  copy  soJd  fetched  10,000  francs  (Pichon  rak 
1860) ;  while  the  oldest  issuer  of  the  esi^tin^  six  editions  of 
'  Gaslon  l*}i*vbiis,'  pHnti^l  by  AntniTiw  Veranl  of  Pari*  is 
1507,  brought  at  the  same  sale  ^iJ^OO  francs.  The  laeb  copj 
of  it  sold(Afihbun]hain  eale)  did  even  bettor,  for-  it  fetched 
59bL  Wc  see  from  these  figures  that  Frenchmen,  who 
are  the  principal  c.till&i'ton*  of  old  sporting  literature — tba 
craze  for  it  has  ptiU  to  crosa  the  ChanEel— have  made  il 
an  expensive  hobby.  But  there  is  aa  undefinable  charm 
about  these  early  hunting  worka  that,  bo  every  lover  of 
bookfl,  cafiUy  explains  tb&-4e  high  pricee. 

In  what  high  esteem  'Gaston  Phcehus'  -was  held  bv 
the  leading-  nportfimen  all  over  Europe  is  ahoivn  by  tht 
uncondcionable  Toanner  ia  which  the  book  waa  plagiarised, 
in  many  casne  without  a  word  of  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  the  borrowers.  Of  tfae  latter  offence  thft 
author  of  the  next  work  we  have  to  consider,  Knglaod'f 
most  important  medieval  sporting-book,  *  The  Master  of 
Game/  wae  not  guilty,  at  least  not  Ui  the  extent  thnt 
some  others  were  ;  for  the  turbulent  Plantagenet  prince 
who  tranelated  it  does  not  fail  to  acknowledge  mow 
than  once  that  he  is  indebted  to  *  Phcebus,  Erla  of  Poy», 
that  noble  hunter/  ConiHideritig,  however,  that  all  hot 
five  of  the  thirty-six  chapters  in  the  *  Master  of  GanM 
are  verbatim  translations  from  the  Frenchman's  book, 
Edward,  second  Duke  of  York,  might  have  stated  mo« 
exphoitly  to  what  a  preponderating  extent  he  had  '  lifted ' 
matter  from  his  kinsman's  mogntim  opyi^.  This  he  does 
not  do.  If  we  remember  the  notorious  life  of  this  royttl 
arch-plottor,  Edward  of  York — better  known  to  readetv 
of  Shakespeare  ae  Henry  IT's  *  dangerous  cousin,*  Earl  erf 
Hutland — we  mast  be  glad  that  the  Frenchraaua  author- 
ship  was  not  altogethtsr  passed  over  in  silence. 

Strange  aa  it  must  appear,  considering  the  poverty  of 
England  in  i.ild  sporting  literature,  the  Duke  of  York* 
^  Uoster  of  G<bine/   ot   which   there  are  some   ninete^ 
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manuAcnpt  copies  in  tbe  priocipnl  librariee  of  England 
^■raa  allowed  bo  remain  hidden  away  on  dusty  shelves  an  til 
the  year  1904,  when,  for  the  flrat  time,  this  classic  whj* 
printed.  Th^  editors,  who,  in  their  selection  of  the  hest 
Ml.,  were  guided  by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum, 
have  printed  theancienttoxt  side  by  side  with  a  rendering 
in  modern  English,  adding  copious  footnotes,  an  appendix, 
in  which  the  long-obsolote  terms  of  venery  are  explained, 
a  gloH^*Hry  of  hunting  tanne,  and  finally,  a  hibiiography  in 
which  tbe  ext^iting  medieval  books  on  the  chase  and  their 
various  editiona  up  to  tho  year  1600  aro  doaltwith,  the 
whole  makinj^  a  bulky  folio  volume. 

It  wtiR  high  tima  that  the  *  Master  of  Game,*  after  lis 
retirement  of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  should  see  the 
light  of  day  in  print;  for  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
incorrect  informatioo,  if  not  nonsense,  had  been  dis- 
seminated about  English  hunting  t\^  pursued  prior  to 
Henry  Vllle  time, when  references  to  the  subject  become 
more  frequent  and  detailed.  Before  that  period  only  t^po 
treatises  dealing  with  sport  in  England  were  written,  or 
rather  only  two  have  come  down  to  us.  The  oldest, 
•  Le  Art  de  Veuerie,'  written  in  old  Norman  French  by 
Edward  II^B  huntstniLn,  William  Tw^ici  or  Twety,  between 
tbe  years  K120  and  1^28,  consists  of  some  200  lines  only, 
and  it*  probably  only  a  fragment  of  an  older  treatise. 
Ah  Twici  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  such  venerable 
mytha  as  that  tho  haro  is  at  one  time  male,  at  another 
female^  we  cannot  accuse  him  of  original  research.  The 
other  treatise  is  the  much  overrated  and  npociypbal 
'  Book  of  St  Albania/  which  somehow  became  so  popular 
that  four  and  twenty  editions  followed  the  first  one  of 
1486,  though,  Hn  a  contribution  to  hunting  literature,  its 
value  i»  infinitesimaL 

And  now  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ^Master  of 
Qsme-'  It  itegins  with  a  prologue  of  which  the  firnt  few 
lines,  consisting  of  a  dedication  to  Prince  Henry  of  Wales, 
are  original ;  tbe  rc'st,  with  all  Its  fine  moralising,  is  taken 
bodily  from  the  French  work.  In  the  original  passages 
the  Duke  of  York  says  that  he  hae  written  '  this  iitel 
symple  book '  for  bis  couain,  *  Henry,  eldest  Bone  and 
heire  unto  Henry  IV,  Kyng  of  Ingelond  und  of  Fraunce/ 
and  hafi  called  it '  Master  of  Game  '  because  he  holds  that 
positioD  at  the  latter'e  court. 
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In  the  fiiTst  chapter,  ttrhicb  trenta  of  thm  baT«  mi 
hot  EMtare,  there  are  only  two  original  oenteaceft-  JUWf 
romftriciitg  th^t  they  slay  h&reo  ebovbero  ^ritli  «ail 
And  lar^e  nets  and  with  gins  and  hare  pipeo,  the  antto 
ai^rB  that  they  are  killed  in  Knfitiind  with  f^reyhoaali 
and  viih  rmuiin^  bounds  by  8tr«D|ctk.  addinir*  'tn^ 
T  Lraw  no  good  hunter  would  «■»  of  tlie  first-^njusid 
means.  The  next  nine  chapters  deal  writh  Umv  luu\m  Ult 
£ailow  buck,  the  roe^  ihe  wild  boar,  tbe  wolf.  lb«  fox.  tt« 
bftdger,  the  w^d  cat,  and  lb*  ottar*  Othars  tiaat  «l 
the  *maimera,  halntek  and  coadiriona  of  boonda,'  cat 
chapter  each  beitig  devoted  to  the  fire  principal  farecd#~ 
the  running  bovk^  tbe  greybonndik  tb«  alaoBti  (> 
tar^^  and  my  ferooom  brv^vl  wappomod  to  haTa  bOTS 
broogbt  origituLlIr  frotQ  tbe  Caaeanv)^  tbo  ifiaiiirli  wai 
tba  HiBrttiffH,  Then  ie  mterpotated  a  ybaptep,  -  WM 
wiimfit  and  eonditvotH  a  ^ood  hunter  *****fH  have.'  tb" 
aatbor  meaning  by  tbi»  word  a  ^ flpcvtaoian,'  and  nokUl 
bor^e.  Of  the  latter  there  is  not  a  ward  aaid  thiuuftlmil 
the  ^vhole  book»  for  in  thnap  days  bonong  eonsiated,  ncA 
of  liding  to  bonnda  «a  w«  undemami  tbat  t^r^  to-d^. 
bst  of  tnekng  tbe  beast  that  wm  beniv  bsnted  to  iu 
baonca  by  raaaiM  of  bonnds  wbo  pUccd  a«t  tba  ancit,  Cfc* 
Hporufiaan  batpui^  tbrai  wttb  rouv  and  boan, 
MNua^tBi;  tbon  to  follow  the  tracks  erf  tbe 
ibponghooL.  A  man  rode  on  hogaabeefc  in  ertar  to  fcoip 
^aar  tbe  peck,  to  check  ibsn  wban  tky  -booted  th« 
change;,'  to  'aore  astvy'  tbe^  if  tbe^  niM  ncH  or  goitf 
tbe  aletotf  *  rascal' aa  all  jong  dacmre  called.  a»d  IB 
be  at  tbe  bey  bcfbre  anrbtni  er  tsb  aookl  wfc  baans 

lie  wes  not  SKMnfeed  for  tbe 
nC  nfie^    Ibroogboet  medieval  Taaery  tba 
tbe  sMnxw  of  tbe  cha.-«e :  and  it  b  not  loo  ^Meb  «a  say 
tbat  itwMiU  be  dificaH  te  find  a 
tlM  baiilhif  hill  aw    ia   aasttwd   wec^r  ef 
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to  say  a  few  words  respecting^  tho  important  part  played 
b^  the  bom  in  mcdievRl  hunting.  It  ia  plnin  that,  while 
not  e  very  hod j^  <;ou  111  hlowthB  numerciuH  nivalis  every  one 
Wfl-s  vriUing  to  make  a  '  right  merry  noise'  with  the  horn, 
JacqxiGs  du  Fouilloux,  thegeiiia]  author  of  theSportaman's 
Bible — an  liis  '  L.i  Venerie'  (Ijfll)  WfiHofteri  Cii,  1  led ^-c hides 
tgnornnt  hlowera  o£  hom9  and  bugles  for  hindering 
hounds,  rather  than  helping  tbom,  by  their  lock  of  nkill  ? 
and  fts  the  translator  of  this  work  into  Englisbj  who  is 
generally  believed  to  havo  been  Turbervile,  docs  not 
hesitate  in  applying  thit^  oensure  aleo  to  English  sports- 
men, we  can  take  it  that  the  'Master  of  Game's'  eom- 
plaints  regarding  the  abusers  of  the  hunting-horn  were  as 
much  in  plaeo  in  the  aUtoenth  century  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  before,  '  '*' 

Hunting"hom>*  of  Kriglish  make  appear  to  have  been 
celebrated  tbroughuut  Kurope,  French  and  (Jerman  lords 
Bonding  to  this  country  for  them.  Louis  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  Chnrlas  VI  o?  FrHuce,  paid  117  francs  for 
twenty-three  hunting-horns  sent  him  from  London. 
The  best  treatise  on  old  hunting-m attic  and  signals  is 
Hardouin^s  "Tr^sor  de  la  V^erie,'  'written  in  i;^1l4,  the 
otily  existing  manuscript  copy  of  it  being  illuminated  with 
fourteen  miniatures  graphically  describing  the  occaaions 
when  the  diflferont  notes  were  to  be  blown.* 

Ail  but  one  of  the  remaining  fourtoen  chapters  ileal 
with  stag-hunting.  Five  of  these  are  quite  original,  and^ 
needless  to  say,  they  are  for  this  reckon  of  special  interest 
to  Engliish  refiders.  They  give  all  the  minutiu^  of  the 
premier  sport«  the  last  chapter  of  all  describing  how  *  the 
King  hunts  in  forests  and  in  parka  for  the  hart,  with 
liowB.  greyhounds,  and  stable  '  (wljooting  from  stands). 

The  concluding  abort  epilogue  voices  in  gentle,  not 
to  Bay  humble,  language  the  royal  authors  desire  that 
the  reader,  *  where  there  is  too  nuich  superftuity,  should 
abridge,'  and  'where  there  is  too  little  of  good  language. 
that  he  will  add  more,'  for  'not  presuming  that  I  had 
ovorronch  knowledge  and  ability  t«  put  into  writing  this 
royal,  disportful,  and  noble  game  of  hunting  so  effectually 
that  it  might  not  be  aubmittcd  to  the  correction  of  all 
gentle  hunters  . .  ,  according  to  the  onstoms  and  manners 


,iT  '■  Boroa  Pichtm  pufa'Utthed  H  In  1R£G>  but  thv  work  \s  i»cfrn^ 
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horns  and  holloaing.  On  rdtumbi^'  home,  if  the  9ta.^ 
wan  the  Urat  sluiii  with  uLren^tli  ththi,  season,  or  the  lost 
one  of  the  year,  the  hunt  o3icialfi  were  to  be  ^ren  wine, 
'  and  nothing  but  wino,  that  night,  for  the  good  and  great 
labour  they  have  had,  that  they  may  nioi^e  merrily  and 
gladly  teil  what  each  of  them  hath  done  ali  the  day,  and 
vrhich  hounds  have  run  bei^t  and  boldest/ 

A  chapter  on  the  hare  is  also  full  of  the  ancient  spirit 
of  venery.  Here  we  get  more  hunting  crjeFi,  for,  frotn  the 
Tnoment  that  the  hounds  wore  let  out  of  the  kennel, 
ipphen  ^Ho  ho,  arere/  and  *  8to  mon  amy.  sto  atret«/ 
appear  to  have  been  the  proper  cries,  to  *Hors  de  couple, 
avaunt,  cy  avaunt,'  with  which  they  were  uncoupled; 
from  'La  Douce,  la  il  a  eat«  * ;  *  lUeoqp,  illeoqe " ;  'So- 
how,  BO-how  ' ; '  How-here,  bow-hero ' ;  ■  Oyez  a  Beaumond, 
le  vailaunt  I '  to  the  various  cries  used  to  signal  the  death, 
there  was  an  endless  roster  to  go  through. 

And  now  a  final  word  about  the  '  lUaHtratiODH '  In  the 
'  Master  of  Game.*  Unfortunately  English  art  was  In  a 
backward  condition  in  comparison  with  that  of  Franco  at 
the  timowbpn  Edward  ITI's  grandson  penned  thi*i  English 
clasi»ic,  wbich  be  almoat  certainly  did  while  a  prisoner  in 
PeToneey  (Jastle.  Only  two  of  the  existing  nineteen 
manuscripts  are  adorned  with  drawings  of  any  kind,  and 
these  are  of  very  iufericir  artistic  merit.  For  this  reason 
the  editors  of  the  190-1  edition  of  the  'Master  of  Game* 
deemed  it  advisable  to  illustrate  their  work  with  photo- 
gravure reproductions  from  the  superb  illuminations  in 
the  unrivalled  copy  of  'Gaston  Phoebus'  in  the  Paris 
National  Library.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  beautiful 
oolouring  of  the  originaln,  the  title  picture  of  '  Gaston 
Phd^bus '  was  reproduced  in  facsimile,  seventy-seven 
etones  being  required  for  this  purpose.  This  edition 
aliio  coutalns  replicas  of  the  best  of  the  drawings  in 
the  English  MS.  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  at  Osford. 

A  closer  study  of  his  pages  convinces  one  that  the 
Duke  of  York  must  have  been  thoroughly  iiupreHHed  with 
the  correctness  and  truthfulness  of  Gaston  de  Foix's 
parent  work.  Only  on  very  few  occasions  does  he 
disagree  with  him.  Once  be  records  this  respecting  a 
point  about  which  experts  to  this  day  appear  to  entertain 
divergent  opinions,  namely,  whether  stags  whon  pressed 
by   houndM   run    for   choice  with  or  against  the   wind- 
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Gaaton  eaya,  '  The  stag  fleeth  oft  forth  with  tb©  vM 
so  thnt  he  may  always  hear  the  boiiDds  And  that  tin 
may  not  scent  him."  Edward  of  York  reinarka,  ^Nfl^^ 
thelesfi  the  staff's  nature  is  for  the  moBt  p^rt  tofleftfl 
the  wind  till  he  be  ni^Oi  ov^^rcome,  or  at  the  lefu^  ndl 
ways  to  the  wind,  so  that  it  I)©  ever  io  bia  noetrijs.*        I 

The  Duke  of  York  vcab  not  defined  to  survive  ■ 
book   for  Tiiftny  years,  for  hl^  tiictl  a   g^U>Hous   defttli  on' 
Une  October  morning,  leading  the  vanguard  of  a  faimiv 
hunt  at  a  covert  called  Agincourt.  I 

Our   next  sporting   classic    takes  ua  for  fin-ay  from 
British  forests  to  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  then  stilt  ill 
homo  of  tho  lordJy  ibex,  as  thoy  Are  to-day  the  haunts  « 
the  agile  cbainoiH  and  of  the  proud  alpine  stAg^     tfni^ 
milian,  when  he  caused  bia  chief  forester,  Carl  von  Span 
to   take  down   'for  his  pleasure,  utility,  and    us«'  M 
'  Gejaidpueoh*   or   'Jagdbnch/    was    still    King    of   id 
Romann,  for  it  was  couip]et4?d  about  1502»  or  some  Infl 
dosen    years    beforo   ho  attained    tixe   Imperial    CTCT^ 
Maximilian,  as  e\-€ry  one  knows,  was  not  only  a  nctaMi 
HlHtrttiniHit,  hilt  a  [kfitron  of  letters  and  arl>  and  aorasof 
the  moet  inter^wting  as  woU  as  curious  books  produnl 
in  any  country  during  the  closing  years  of  the  ftftec!frdl 
and   the  beginning  uf   the  following  century    oH^inalM 
with  this  extraordinarily  versatile  monarch*     Tbo»e  tlH| 
relate  to  our  subject,  besides  the  one  w«  havo  to  dc^  wMl 
vrere  ' Thcnerdank,* '  Weisskimig/  and  th«  'Seer**  Book 
'of  the  Chase ' ;  a  book  on  falconry  and  one  on  fishief 
comings  Also  under  the  head  of  sporting  books;  while  » 
■profusely  iUi]>?traE^  folio  ToluFue  called  '  Fk^eydal '  deftb 
with  the  various  manly  exercises  to  which  young  Dofafaft 
were  th^m  addj^rted,  notably  tilting,  toumamenl^  feotciftgr 
and  certain  forms  of  dancing  llten  f^t^hionahle  at  toas%L 
Haxintilian'H  lxn>ks  show  the  j*piril  of  the  modem  agv 
which  his  reign  is  supposed  to  have  inaugttratvd.     Tbef* 
in  about   his  writing    no    loogfrr  that    abceDoe  of   tiM 
pemotml  pmnoim   and  of  self-adrerdsenwiit  ofaserrmhls 
in   the   works  of    his   mere   modest    predeceosorsL.      B« 
thored  with  the  Inne,  or  rather  he  waa  ahead  of  it ;  «ai 
th«  Bpfrit  of  family  gtorifieation  shown  so  iimliin^iiiinflj 
In  ihnttn  of  his  books  dealing  with  tine  fortanee  of  tb» 
HalMburgvi,  U  not  suppressed  wfaeo   b»  eooMs  to  ep— t 
of  his  own  doings  as  Nimrod.  ^^ 
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Tn  the  book  i>tbtoh  we  have  to  consider,  this  fuiliDg 
doeH  not  <7onia  to  the  fore  as  mudi  as  m  '  Thc^uerdank  * 
and  *  Weitiakunig ' ;  for  the  *  Jagdbuch '  containa  few  refer- 
ences to  personal  adventurOB,  but  oonsista  of  a  topo- 
grapbically  Jirrauged  regUter  of  the  prindp*tl  chamoiH 
and  Htag:  ebooU  m  northern  Tyj-ol  fi-eqaented  by  the 
Kmperor,  and  of  the  approximate  head  of  pame.  Apart 
from  the  IocbI  interest,  the  book  throws  light  npou  the 
vifay  the  drives  were  arranged*  and  eoables  ono  to  nrriv© 
at  conclusions  reK'^rdin^  the  disputed  question  whether 
TDOuntain  ^ame  has  decreased  or  increased  in  those 
localities  whera  the  modem  Aystem  of  preaerving  iti 
by  protx^cting  it  03  much  aa  possible  against  poachers 
and  vennio,  i^  in  vogue. 

From  the  deHcriptiona  as  well  as  From  the  interesting 
iUuminations  in  it,  surroundings  that  have  been  made 
fsmijiar  to  as  by  a  perusal  of  the  uldor  books  on  venery 
are  brought  to  our  notice.  The  stag  seems  to  have  been 
hunted  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  in  much  the  same  way 
OB  that  in  whioh  Gaston  pursued  the  harts  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  I>uke  of  York  hunted  the  forewts  of  Northanjpt<i]i 
tuid  Sussex  ;  though,  of  course,  marked  difFerencea*  arising 
from  national  oharaotoriaties  or  ohange^  in  the  surround- 
ings, such  as  England's  deforestation,  were  already  then 
beginning  to  come  to  the  fore.  Very  soon  those  varia- 
tions bocamo  more  marked;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  French.  Knglish,  nnd  (lerman  methods 
hod  eome  to  difTor  considerably.  The  French  departed 
least  trom  the  ori^nal  lines ;  the  English  had  degenerated 
to  courting  and  shooting  ic  parks;  while  the  German 
lordd  had  become  posseaaed  by  a  mania  for  huge  battues 
in  which  v^ist  quantities  of  game  were  shLughtered, 

Maximilian,  who  was  a  great  believer  in  the  cross- 
bow, and  for  a  long  time  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  firearms,  used  to  shoot  hif^  &tag3  with  his  favourite 
arm  while  seated  on  his  horse  ;  at  least  this  is  what  one 
of  the  illuminations  shows  lis,  and  it  is  corroborated  by 
an  incident  narrated  in  one  of  his  other  books,  according 
to  which  he  once  narrowly  escaped  death  o^dng  to  hb 
croBS'how  going  otT  in  his  hand  white  he  was  pursuing 
a  stag  through  a  thick  wood  on  horseback,  the  bolt 
penetrating  the  rim.  of  his  head-gear.  From  this  we 
gather  that  he  was  accm4tum.ed  to  dhuot  game  in  this 
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Qtxe  occasion  ho  perforitiod  a  feat  of  very  unuauoil 
bctor^  namely,  that  of  taking  a  stag  by  hinmelf, 
'ftliy  galloping  the  HniniAil  Ui  a  »tn.ndstill,  having 
[Uior  bounds  or  assistants  with  him.  Baif  and  FraD<;ot9 
imbokOf  the  court  poets,  celebrated  this  feat  in  verse. 
Charles  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  (1574);  some 
id  by  poison-  Others  mamtoiu  that  he  killed  himaolf 
blowing  hie  hunting- born  eo  inoessanCly  when  out 
iting;  but  it  is  more  prnliahle  that  ha  di^d  Trom 
leLitnonifb  aft^r  a  particularly  fatiguing  cha&e.  Of  the 
terrible  aceries  of  his  deathbed  moet  people  have  beard 
the  particularw.  He  dictated  hin  hook  to  his  secretary, 
Nicolas  de  Neufville.  during  the  lasb  years  of  his  life. 
The  greater  part  of  hia  work  deals  with  the  sport  bo 
loved  best — stag-huntiog,  the  '  nature  '  of  thp  sUig  (doming 
in  for  the  usual  aucient  lore  takeu  fiijm  Aristotle,  Oppian, 
Pliny,  et<;.,  though  he  draws  the  line  at  believing  the 
fable  about  stag*  rea^^hing  the  age  of  &ix  bundrrad  years. 
On  the  other  hand  he  gives  credence  to  the  tale  that 
maggots  occasion  the  Bhoddiug  of  the  deer's  antlers,  for 
do  not,  he  declares,  the  cavities  and  perforations  at  the 
burr  sliow  where  these  animals  wriggled  out  of  the  head. 
Hh  description  of  the  hunting  itself,  and  of  the  various 
breeds  of  bounds  omployed  in  the  chase,  are  very  much  to 
the  point  and  give  us  u  capital  insight  into  the  mothoda 
then  prevrtiliog  and  the  type  of  hounds  usod^ — the  *chieDs 
oouraus  uoira,'  the  '  chieiis  grig/  and  particularly  hia 
favourite  breed,  the  'greffiers/  which  were  Qrst  bred  by 
Louis  Xn. 

And  hero  we  must  sound  the  'prize*  and  conclude 
the  day's  hunt  in  the  library  of  apurt  with  that  charm- 
ing summing-up  of  Gaston  de  Foiis  dictum  by  Edward 
of  York : 

•Thoro  is  no  mnu's  life  that  uaeth  gentle  game  and  disport 
tees  displea^^bTe  unto  God  than  the  life  of  a  perfect  and 
skilful  hunter;  .  ,  .  and  that  he  never  saw  a  man  that 
loved  the  work  and  pleaaure  of  bounds  and  hawki^  that  had 
not  lu&uy  good  qualities  in  hip^  .  >  .  whether  he  be  a  great 
Iprd  or  a  little  one,  or  a  poor  man  or  a  rich  one/ 

W-  A.  BAiLLi&GnonMAN. 
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Art,  IV.— THE  INNS  OP  COURT. 

1,  A  CaJeitdtir  of  the  Tnrurr  Tumph  Records,  1505-1711 
Edited  by  F.  A.  loderwick,  Q.C,  Three  voU,  IiondoD: 
Sotheran,  181»6-11I01. 

2.  The  Records  of  the  HmwurahU  Sodely  rif  Tytncotna  /mi 
Black  Books,  1  i23-184S.  Four  vols.  Lincoln'*)  Inn, 
18«7-lflOa. 

3-  Thif  Pniftio7t  BooJi  of  Grays  Inn,  1569-1669,  Edited  by 
Reginald  pT,  Fletcher,  MA.,  ChaplaiD  of  Gray'a  Ida. 
London  :  Stovens  and  H&ynos,  J  DDL 

L  Minuttm  of  ParHament  of  the  Middle  Ttrnplp,  1501-1701 
Translated  aod  edited  hy  Charles  Trieo  [VTartin,  P,ShA- 
with  Unn  inquiry  into  the  orijjin  and  early  history  ef 
the  Inn  by  John  HiitohiiisoTi,  Librarian  Four  voU- 
London  :  Hutterworth,  IiX)4~5, 
And  other  works, 

Thr  tercentenary  of  the  grant  liy  James  I,  on  Au^st  f*% 
1608,  of  &  patent  to  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  bldiI 
Middle  Temple,  which  is  the  only  formal  document  000* 
eerniiig  the  relation*  between  the  Croxvn  and  the  Inns, 
supplies  an  incentive  to  review  the  history  of  thoee 
ancient  foundations.  They  have  boon— -in  the  worda  of 
the  patent,  as  translated  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, on  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  in  ISf^ 


'  for  fi  Inn^  time  denlic-nted  to  the  ii^e  <if  tlte  Ktiirle.nts  And 
profeai^or^  of  the  lawa  to  which,  an  to  the  lic^t  s^njinAiied  of 
loapQing  and  education,  very  many  young  men,  enunent  for 
rank  of  family  and  their  endowments  of  miud  and  body,  hftTd 
daily  re*irirted  from  all  parts  of  thts  realm,  and  from  which 
many-  men  in  our  ovrn  times,  as  well  nB  in  the  tiraee  of  our 
Ijpogenitor?,  have  by  reason  of  their  very  great  merits  been 
zidvnnrod  to  dl^i^harge  the  public  and  arduous  fuuctioua  i^^ 
well  of  the  State  aa  of  juKtIco,  iu  whioh  they  havt^  exliibited 
ureat  oxamplea  of  prudcnec  and  integrity,  tti  the  no  vmtM 
honour  of  the  said  Profession  and  adornmBnt  of  this  re&Im 
and  ^^ood  of  the  whole  Commonwealth.' 

The  document  rontJiinFi  no  reference  to  any  previous  ^ant 
or  charier;  and,  in  spit©  of  theories  to  the  contTBry,  the 
reasonable  suppoaition  ia  that  there  wae  none.  At  the 
eame  time  the  passage  which  places  the  Inne  in  the  same 
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cHte^ory  as  '  the  best  seminaries  of  learning  nud  educa- 
tioo' suggests  the  ^our^e  from  which  assistauce  mnj^  be 
derived  to  trace  their  origin.  Dr  KashdaU'a  valuabtc 
bifltoiy  of  the  medieval  universities  does  not  appear  to 
hare  received  attention  from  the  writers  on  the  history 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  except  the  Rev.  R.  J»  Fletcher, 
whose  introduction  to  the  '  Pension  Book  of  Gray's  Inn" 
contains  the  best  account  of  their  early  hwtory.  The 
Chiawick  Press  co-operittod  with  the  editor  in  producing 
a  handsome  volume.  Equally  admirable  in  all  respects 
are  the  'Inner  Temple  Records/  Mr  Inderwiok'e  illu- 
minating introductions  to  the  volumes  form  a  continuous 
history  of  the  Inn  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  there 
is  record  down  to  thn  cud  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  'Black  Books  of  Lincoln's  Inn'  were  prepared  for 
publication  by  Mr  W.  P,  Baildr>n;  and  in  the  prefaces 
Mr  J.  Douglas  Walker  draws  attention  to  the  chief  items 
in  the  entries.  The  '  Records  of  the  Middle  Temfflo '  were 
published  under  the  direction  of  Mr  C.  H.  Hopwood,  who 
made  a  calendar  of  the  minutes  of  the  Parliament  in  a 
separate  volume;  otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  introduction  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Inn,  by 
Mr  John  Hutchinson,  they  are  published  without  note  or 
coniinenU  f^r  even  an  index  of  siibjeiTtw.  The  I'egistei's  of 
the  admissions  to  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn  have  also 
boon  printed,  but  only  annotated  selections  have  been 
made  from  the  lists  of  the  Inner  Tempin  aud  Middle 
Temple. 

The  essential  functions  of  a  true  nnivereity,  a©  defined 
by  Dr  Rashdall,  "are  to  make  poeaible  the  life  of  study, 
^whether  for  a  few  years  or  during  a  whole  career,  and  t*J 
bring  together  during  that  period,  face  to  foi-o  in  living 
intercourse,  teacher  and  teacher,  teacher  and  student, 
student  and  student-'*  Ijl  their  origin  the  universities 
were  scholastic  guilds  either  of  masters  or  students. 
The  masters  formed  a  voiuntarj'  association,  enacting 
rules  for  adniiesion  to  membership,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  feasting  and  the  ^ving  of  present*.  The 
social  side  of  their  organisation  was  as  prominent  among 
the  masters  and  scholsrs  as  in  the  guilds  rjf  tradesmen 
and  f^ipi-en bices.     The  n©w  doctor  was  required  to  give  a 
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feast  upon  the  attainment  of  his  degree,  while  erm 
mor«  magnificent  entertainniGntfl  were  provided  ooroft- 
timeH,  such  hs  tilts  and  to iirnain tints. 

From  the  bi>giiining  the  luna  of  Court  pofiHessed,  and 
they  still  retain,  the  Toain  features   of  the    life    of  iht 
university,  hnsrd   uptir    thn  prnrpiiure  of  the  medieval 
guild.     As  they  were  guilds  of  masters,  the  natural  infer- 
ence ia  that  the  6orjeantdT  the  doctors  of  the  law,  weiv 
the  founders;   but  the  available  evidence  is  to  the  oon- 
trary.     The  earliest  records  of  the  relations  bet.%ve^n  the 
two  bodies  aIiow  that   the  serjeant,    upon  attaining  bia 
degree,  entirely  severed  his  coDne?tion  with  the  Inn,    If 
the  Serjeant  were  afterwards  chosen  to  be  a  judge,  he 
might  then  have  the  opportunity,  with  his  brethren,  to 
exereise  the  domestic  jurisdiction  which  they  poseewed 
AS    v]8iC-or»,   and    which    stirv^ivnu   in    the   appeal    to    U10 
Judges  from  a  refusal  of  the  benchers  to  call  a  student  te 
the  Bar.     No  afilnity  can  be  traced  between  the  mneterB 
(who  formed  the  governing  hudyof  the  Inns)  and  the^er- 
jeanta.     The  masters  possessed  the  monopoly  of  granticff 
the  degree — the  call  to  the  Bar  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  when  and  from  whom  they  den\'ed  it,  though  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  judges  were  the  original  source 
of  the  authority.      It  is  probable,  'if  rellauce  may  he 
placed  on  the  analogous  practice  at  the  Bar  of  Paris,  that 
the  master  testified  t-o  the  abtainnieut^ of  his  pupils  l>e]ng 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  to  audience  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Court./*     It  was  to  the  justices  that  Edward  1 1 
com.ciitted  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  pro- 
fesatonal    advocates,  which  was  retiuired  upon  the  final 
disappearance  of  clej'i  causidid  from  Westminster  H&U, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.     So  soon  4ie 
the  students  came  together  in  any  number  to  learn  from 
the  masters,  the  necessity  would  be  felt  for  an  inn  or 
hostel  of  residence. 

The  eiirliest  mention  of  a  hustol  containing  apprentices 
of  the  law — the  term  doe^  not  necessarily  mean  students 
— occurs  in  the  Year  Books  in  1348,  EYom  about  the  same 
period  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  the  four  Tnng  of 


•  tntToductioa  M)  *  Plaok  Boolu  o|  Lincoln's  Ian.'  1,  iJ,  In  ikibic  of  ibe 
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Court,  which  are  almost  coincident  in  antiquity,  similar 
in  constitution,  and  idt»ntical  in  purpose.  The  migratory 
bahitiH  of  the  mtidjevtii  schohir  are  frequently  apparent  m 
the  early  history  of  academic  inatitutions,  ao  that  there 
ifl  DO  need  to  endeavour  to  traca  the  steps  by  whieh  the 
apprentices  of  the  law  first  reached  their  preseut  abiding 
places,  which  were  in  use  previously  aa  hctspttia.  The 
earliest  direct  piece  of  evidence  of  apprcnticoe  of  the  law 
dwelling  in  the  Temple  occura  in  Walsingham's  aircouut 
of  Wat  Tylers  i-ebellion  in  1381.  The  Knights  Hoapital- 
lers,  or  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalera,  let  the  property 
to  the  lawyers  for  the  sum  of  twenty  marks  per  annum, 
merely  reserving  the  churchy  'with  ita  two  chapels  of  8t 
Nicholas  and  St  John,  the  adjoining  chapel  of  SSt  Ann, 
and  BUch  tenement^^  aa  they  required  for  their  own  use. 
From  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  may  bo  dated 
Chaucer's  description,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  '  Canterbury 
Tales/  of 

'  A  geotle  mnuficlple  wag  tber  of  tt  temple   -    ,    • 
Of  maistrca  hndde  he  mo  than  tbryes  teUi 
That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious; 
Of  which  ther  were  a  doaeyn  in  that  hous. 
Worthy  to  ben  etiwardes  of  rente  and  loud 
Of  aay  lord  that  ia  in  Eugeload/ 

Commentators  upon  thta  passage  have  laid  stress  upon 
the  meutiun  of  the  Teniple — though  Prof>  Skeat  regards 
it  merely  as  au  allusion  to  an  inn  of  court — and  have 
made  no  note  of  the  thirty  governing  masters  suggesting 
an  organisation  in  the  nature  of  a  guild. 

Dugdale,  in  his  'Ongines  Juridiciales,'  bells  us  that, 
notwithstandinfT  the  Hpoil  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler, 
the  number  of  students  so  increased  *  that  at  length  they 
divided  tbemsetyea  iu  two  bodies,  the  one  i^ommonly 
known  by  the  Society  of  tho  Inner  Temple  and  the  other 
of  the  Middle  Temple.'  Thus  the  universityin  the  Temple 
took  part  iu  the  geuenil  movement  which  led  Dritashdall 
to  describe  the  fifteenth  century  as  '  the  era  of  univei^sity 
buildings.'  '  About  the  year  1440,"  he  writes,  'the  univer- 
sities all  over  EjFOpe  were  enilea.vourfug  to  provide  them- 
eelves  with  buildings  of  th&ir  own/*  In  the  year  1440 
the  Inner  Temple  is  mentioned  for  the  Brst  time ;  t  and  in 
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1443  the  *  Black  Bocika  of  Lincoln's  Inii' record  a  'drinking' 
with  the  members  of  the  Middle  Temple*  Another  entry 
in  1166.  roferrinff  to  tho  four  Inns  of  Court,  mentions 
*  both  the  Teniplea,'  We  ai*e  thus  euabled  to  see  t.hft 
corporate  forms  of  the  two  societies  slowly  emergiit^ 
from  tbo  mists  of  the  post.  Neither  ettn  claim  seniority 
to  the  other.  The  one  body  underwent  t,he  nunufil 
developmeiit  a.ud  grew  into  two,  powtiessiug  abrtolutclj 
equal  rights  in  the  church  and  contiguous  propoity. 
which  have  been  maintained  down  to  the  present  lime. 
The  proceteB  uf  gestjition  is  desrribed  in  a  MS,  among  the 
Inner  Temple  llicords,  which  etates  that  during  the  reiga 
of  Henry  VI  the  lawyers 

'were  multiplied  aud  grown  into  Boe  gri^At  a  buU:e  as  oouH 
not  (n^nreniojilly  be  i^giilati^J  into  out:  Society,  uur,  ludcecl, 
wfte  the  old  hall  capablo  of  containing  so  great  ft  number. 
whereution  they  wpi'h  forced  to  divide  tbeuitrelves.  A  uw 
hail  was  theu  erec;ttid.  which  ia  uow  th^  Juuior  T^uiple  Hal^ 
whnreunto  divera  of  thn^e  who  btifnre  tfiot  thtrir  rej>A.st  mid 
diet  iu  the  old  hall  resoi-ted,  aud  in  process  of  tiiue  boc<uu«  ■ 
di^nct  and  divided  Society/  • 

One  of  tho  most  conclusive  pieces  oE  evidence  of  the 
complete  equiility  of  the  two  houses  is  afforded  by  the 
diHpote  which  aro^e  in  ]fI20  an  to  the  Mduiinii^tration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  by  the  Master  of  the  Temple  to  the 
Benchers,  It  was  contended  that  he  showed  a  prefer© 
to  the  Inner  Temple.  After  8ome  (li^curssion  the  ma 
was  referred  to  a  small  t^ommittee  consisting  of  tiW 
Benchers  of  each  Inn,  They  came  to  the  conclusion, 
unanimously  supported  by  the  niembera  of  the  two 
societies,  that  there  was  no  diiFerence  in  the  matter  of 
antiquity.  A  method  of  alternative  adnainiatrntion  waa 
jkdopted  to  show  an  eqoal  coiiHiderjitiun  to  hoth  JIoum"?*. 

yir  John  Forteacue,  M'hose  treatise  *  Do  Luuilibud 
Legum  Anglio) '  was  written  about  tho  your  1470,  makoa 
no  aTluaion  to  the  origin  of  the  Tnns,  but  givi-s  an  inlerewt^ 
liig  at^count  of  their  condition  in  hia  day.  There  w^ 
ten  lesser  Inns,  called  Inns  of  Chancery, 

'  in  each  of  which  there  arc  an  hundred  atiideats  at  the  loOiAt; 
and,  in  some  of  them,  a  far  greater  nunihei',  though  nut 
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flto-ntly  residing.  The  students  are,  for  the  most  part,  young 
mea.  ,  .  ,  Aftor  they  have  ra&do  some  progress  here,  and  are 
more  advant^^d  In  years,  they  ara  admitted  mto  t}ie  Inns  of 
Court,  properly  eo-called.  Of  these  there  aro  four  iti  nuiiiber. 
In  that  wbioh  is  the  leoHt  freqaent4>d,  there  are  about  two 
hundred  atudept:^.  ,  .  .  The  atudtuts  are  s^jun  to  per-aoiis  of 
quality  ;  thos*j  of  an  inferior  rank  not  beinjj  able  to  bear  the 
uspenced  af  luamtaluijig  uud  educallu^  tLeii^  children  ui  thia 
way/ 

The  curriculum  contained  vanoua  subjects  of  g^oeral 
odacation«  so  that  the  Inn  of  Cfiurt  did  not  differ  niueh 
from  the  medieval  continotital  iiiiivorftity,  In  which  law 
was  the  lenditiff  faculty.  There  was  the  same  system  of 
di8<?ip1iDe,  of  i^idihate  life,  of  a  conimon  hall,  of  residonoQ 
in  communityi  and  of  compulsory  attendance  at  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Chureh.  The  educational  rcquireinent-s  woro 
steadily  raised  during  the  sixteenth  tentury.  It  ia 
difficult  to  deSne  the  st-atus  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  in 
their  oarlioRt  days,  but  by  the  time  of  Fortoscuo  the 
relationship  of  each  one  to  the  Inn  of  Court  to  which  it 
was  attached  apiirouched  to  that  c>f  a  college  to  its 
tuuversityn  The  Inn  o^  Court  appointed  Headers  for  its 
lima  of  Chancery,  settled  the  precedence  of  tho  principals, 
admitted  their  nieinhers  at  a  reduced  fee,  and  entertained 
their  aDcients  at  grand  feasts  and  festivals.  Each  Inn  of 
Chancery  had  its  own  hall  for  meetings,  luoots,  readings, 
and  fefHtivity,  The  Inii.H  of  CliJinreiy  weem  tn  have  fallen 
into  decadence  during  the  reign  of  Jame^  I  and  gradually 
diminished  in  importance,  until  the  proceedings  in  1000, 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  re^iird  to  the  nale  of 
Cliffoi-d's  Itm,  marked  their  Bnai  disappearance. 

Tho  records  of  Lincoln's  Inn  aro  in  e3ciat<>nee  for  nearly 
one  hundred  yearw  before  the  vohimeu  remaining  in  the 
custody  of  either  the  Middle  Temple  or  the  Inner  Temple- 
The  former  date  from  1501  and  the  latter  from  1505.  It  baa 
been  yupposed  that  the  earlier  records  were  kept  in  nome 
common  repository,  where  they  Buffered  destruction,  hut 
an  entry  on  tho  first  page  of  the  '  Middle  Temple  Records ' 
anggeats  tha-t  the  books  of  the  society  were  in  the  eare 
of  the  Treasurer.  The  ni«i-e  probable  assumption  'would 
seem  to  be  that  at  this  period  the  organisation  of  the  two 
Societies  was  so  far  solidified  as  to  afford  material  for 
a  *  Liher  Coustitutlonis '  for  the  information  of  tho  chief 
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governor,  but  that  the  procesdinga  of  the  ndniinistrAtifB 
ftssemblj,  kDowTL  as  the  Parliament,  had  not  yet  attjuned 
Buf&ciont  importaoco  to  necossitato  tbo  preservation  of  ■ 
continiious  record  in  the  custody  of  the  Inn,  A  deserip* 
tion  of  the  Inns,  written  for  the  information  of  IT«nry  VIII 
by  8ir  Nicholas  Bmcoii  and  hie  two  fricuUd,  Thomtta  Denton 
and  Robert  Caiy,  statea  that  a  Parliament  was  summoned 
'  every  quarter,  one  or  more  if  need  nhall  require,  ...  for 
the  good  orderiug  of  the  house  and  the  reformation  of 
eucb  things  as  seeme  meet  to  be  reformed." 

To  the  year  15(S3  had  been  trailed  tlie  urigin  of  the 
Barristera'  Roil,"  which  ie  an  authoritative  record  of  the 
members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  who  are  entitled  to  practiM 
in  the  Courts.  By  a  statu tt^  of  that  year 'all  nid.nner  of 
person  or  peraons  that  have  taken  or  hereafter  shall  fcokd 
any  degree  of  learning  in  or  at  the  common  lawee  of  tbii 
realm,  as  well  utter  Bari'i^terfl  as  Benchers,  Readers 
ancientes  in  any  house  or  houses  of  Court,'  "were  required 
to  take  tho  Oath  of  Suproniauy,  Various  modidcutioiu 
were  made  in  thie  rule,  both  by  statute  and  the  order*  of 
the  Benuhi^rh,  until,  by  another  Act  In  16SS,  the  oath  itself 
was  changed  and  all  oaths  were  required  to  be  taken  in 
open  court  either  of  the  King  a  Bench  or  quarter  segsion^ 
At  the  tiame  time  the  utimeH  were  enrolled,  and  the  listo 
are  preserved  in  the  Public  Uecord  OIKce.  By  the  Pro- 
niisftory  Oaths  Act,  18C8,  barriatera  \vero  no  longer 
required  to  t^iktj  the  oath ;  but  Coekbum,  C.J-,  con- 
sidered it  to  be  highly  desirable  that  a  roll  of  barristers 
should  still  bo  preserved  in  the  C^>^^'n  Office-  Tho 
signing  of  the  ix»ll  is  one  of  the  incidents  after  call  to 
the  bar. 

In  1574,  according  to  a  retjm  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office^t  Gray'a  Inn  had  the  largest  number  of 
members,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  took  a  lead  among 
the  luns-t  There  were  in  the  Inner  Temple  1&  bonchora, 
^3  utter  barristers,  and  J  51  other  gentlemen.  The  total 
number  uf  Middle  Templars  was  one  more,  compi'ising  II 
bi^nchere,  40  utter  barristers,  and  IJtl)  other  gentlomen. 
The  Inner  Temple  had  92,  and  the  Middle  Temple  100 
chambers.     To  the  latter  may  be  added  the  (chambers. 


•  Mr  W.  C.  Bolland*  ■  Law  Quartcrlr  Roviow/  xnlil,  130. 
t  PdDled  In  the  ■  Innur  Temple  Beoords,'  I.  IftH. 
;  Kee  ■  BIocIe  Books  of  LIdci^'h  Inn,'  i,  ^SS.  S£l. 
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not  exceeding  ten  m  nmnber,  into  which  the  old  hall  wus 
converted  by  a  apeuiai  exception  in  the  orders  of  the  Privy 
Council  agaiiiKt  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  Reference 
may  here  be  made  to  the  builJiug  in  front  of  the  Middle 
Temple  Hall,  which  was  pulled  down  during  the  spring 
of  1908,  The  claim  has  been  put  forward  that  it  waa  the 
oldest  building  in  the  Teiople,  uud  wn»  built  iu  the  reig^^- 
of  QueeD  EliKabcth,  To  it  Spenaer  ia  supposed  to  have 
ulJuded  in  the  lineti ; 

'  thoee  bricky  towres 
The  which  od  TlieJiimes  hrode  ag-ed  backe  doe  rydo. 
Where  now  the  «tudiou3  lawyei-a  have  their  bowers 
There  whylome  wont  the  Templer  Knigbta  to  byde.' 

There  ia  nothing  in  the  passage  to  fiugj^eat  Brick  Court  in 
preference  to  any  other  brick  building  iu  the  Temple; 
and  the  structure  removed  wa^s  certainly  uot  the  oldest 
portion  o£  the  cuui*t,  as  there  were  earlier  chambers  on 
the  we^t  ttide,  facing  Middle  Temple  LuTie,  the  cthief 
dividing  line  between  the  properties  of  the  two  Inns. 
The  lane  is  not  now  of  the  aame  importance  as  when  a 
right  of  way  for  the  citizens  of  London  lay  through  the 
Temple,  iu  order  that  they  might  take  boat  to  Weat- 
Doinister  from  the  Teniple  8tairs, 

There  are  traditions  al>out  visits  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  Middle  Temple  HhII,  but  they  are  unsupported  by 
documeetary  evidcucCi  The  beautiful  structure  with  itB 
tine  hamm.er-beam  roof  has  been  the  scene,  however,  of 
many  memorable  mcidenls.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
'  Inner  Temple  Itecorda.'Mr  Inderwick  refers  especially  to 
the  admission,  honoris  cauaa,  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  15S2. 
In  the  minutes  of  Parliament  of  the  Middle  Temple,  under 
date  August  4,  1580,  there  is  a  special  memorandum  in 
reference  to  his  reception  in  the  Hail  by  some  of  the 
benchers  upon  Lis  victorious  return  from  tbo  West  Indies. 
The  wording  of  the  entry  suggesI-M  that  he  was  already  a 
member.  He  may  have  joined  the  eoeiety  at  some  date 
between  1524  and  1551,  for  which  period  the  records  are 
miBsing.  In  addition,  at  the  Middle  Temple,  Sir  Martin 
Frobiaher,  Admiral  JJorriD.  and  Sir  Francis  Vere  wei'e 
Admitted  together  on  February  2,  1592,  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  on  February  24,  1594,  None  of  the  other  Inns 
received  these  celebrated  Eli&abetban  seamen:  and  it  is 
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diiHcutt  to  bGlieve  that  it  was  a  mere  accident  Tvhich  led 
to  their  welcome  by  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Tempk 
Taken  in  i^onjuncLior  with  other  facts*  in  the  hiAtor/of 
the  Inn  nt  this  period,  their  reception  provides  tk 
bitsis  for  R  suggestion  that  the  colonifiing;  enterpriAoa  of 
the  closing  yeartj  of  thu  Hixteenth  century  wore  closoll 
associated  with  the  Middle  Temple, 

From  15S8  to  1696  Mtlos  Snndys,  brother  of  Archbishop 
Sandys,  w/im  Tivjiwurer  of  tlie  Irui.  Ainong  his  con- 
temporiLnoa  U'as  Ktcbard  Uaklujt,  who  inspired  in  his 
young  cousin  of  the  same  name  a  desire  for  f^eof^raphinJ 
knowled^f*'.  The  lad,  thpu  studying  at  WesttminsU^r 
School,  came  to  visit  his  elder  relative  in  his  cbainbei^in 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  'found  lyin^  open  upon  liis  boord 
certeine  books  of  cosmogi'apbie  with  an  universall  niAp|)^' 
EnquiiieA  led  to  a  loti^  * discuurae ' from  his  cousin,  wJiic-h 
resulted  in  the  formation  o£  a  resolution  that  he  'would 
by  God's  assistance  prosecute  that  knowledge  and  klndn 
of  literature,  the  doores  whereof  (after  a  sort)  were  so 
happily  opened  before  me/  lUchard  Hukluyt,  the  elder, 
had  chambers  in  the  Inn  from  1555  until  his  death  in 

1591,  mid  was  made  an  associate  with  the  Tleiirh  in  liW5 
on  account  of  his  aenieHty*  AnioTig  Kilc^  Handya'  fellow 
Benvherti  was  Thomas  Ilanbaiu  who  joined  in  the  welcome 
of  Drake,  and  whose  second  son  Thoniai^,  also  u  Middin 
Templar,  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  Virginia  patent 
of  1606.  The  '  Moljiioux  Globes,"  of  which  the  Inn 
possesses  the  only  copy  iu  existence,  were  published  in 

1592.  It  IS  generally  supposed  that  they  were  included 
in  the  bequest  of  Robert  Ashley  the  founder  of  the 
libniry,  who  is  kno^ii  to  have  been  interested  in  geo- 
graphical discovery.  Among  his  cont<*niponiries  wen* 
the  Trcftfturoia  nephews,  Sir  Kdwin  Sandys,  Treasurer  of 
the  Virginia  Company,  and  George  Sandys,*  who  for* 
time  acted  as  govHrnov  of  the  infant  colony. 

The  expedition  sent  out  in  1002  by  Sir  Walter  llaleigh, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  membership  of  the  Innafla 
young  man  in  1575,  ivas  under  the  command  of  Bartholo- 


abova,  though  oo  rtlf^MDoe  np]>H?firb  to  hAT«  \ieea  madu  Ut  the  rvconls  ol  ih* 
Middle  Temp  Iu,  wbkh  bhow  thnt.  tK>Lh  ihv  Trvojuimr  uid  the  ArvblUohiifi 
hul  MWifl  named  Georgn,  Thore  voul4  ttcm  I**  Lave  Lmjou  flvo  MidiUv 
Tooipliin  In  each  family. 
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mew  GosDold,  another  Middle  Templar.  To  the  regi^t  "£ 
All  hiHtoriauH  who  have  desirfHl  to  describe  the  fiventa 
which  lod  to  the  birth  of  the  American  nation,  the  early 
rocoixla  of  the  Virginia  Company  oanuot  b«  traced.  With 
their  ajd  it  might  be  poMHible  to  twtublish  tiii-ther  close 
relntionship  betvroeu  member*  of  the  Inu  aiid  th« 
foundation  of  the  infant  common we/Uth-  The  eKistlng 
rocordu  fthow  that  aoveral  members  held  fi?4Higuiiientit  of 
laud  in  Virginia,  and  that  committee  meetings  of  the 
company  were  hold  in  the  Middle  Temple,  Thomas 
Collett,  who  was  nephew  of  Niehola^  Fermr,  and  ia 
geuerally  underst*iod  to  have  been  ass latant- secretary  to 
the  Virginia  Company,  lived  to  be  one  of  the  '  ancient 
membert^  of  the  Inn.  He  was  admitted  in  1619,  called  to 
the  Bar  November  24, 1036,  and  made  >i  Bencher  November 
&,  13512;  axid  an  entry  in  the  Records  showa  that  he  wns 
BtiU  there  iu  H>ljy.  Un  both  sidos  of  the  Atlantic,  there- 
fore, members  of  the  Inn  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
'  birth  of  the  Amoricjin  nation/  No  other  Inn  can  claim 
a  similar  connexion." 

The  extension  of  the  buildings  necej^sitated  by  the 
growth  of  the  two  **ocieties  naturally  su^'gestcd  to  the 
Uenchers  thitt  they  should  he  sure  of  their  title  to  the 
property,  npun  which  had  been  spent  lar^e  fii\m&  of 
money.  Aec.ordingly,  application  was  made  to  King 
Jiimce,  whoee  patent  in  IfiOtf  confirmed  it  to  them  in 
perpetuity  for  an  annual  payment  by  each  society  of 
lOL  per  annniu-  It  was  conunnted  in  I07d  for  the  !*nm 
of  80^  and  a  life  interest  to  Charles  Il'd  queen.  As  an 
acknowli^d^mient  of  the  King's  goodwill,  the  two  Inna 
presented  to  him  a  gold  tup  of  the  picaeni  vaUie  of  about 
3500^  It  was  pfLAMied  by  Charles  I  among  other  plate 
and  jowclfl  to  an  Am.stcrdam  merchant,  and  cloca  not 
appear  to  have  been  redeemed,  nor  is  it  known  to  exist 
in  any  collection  in  Holland.  The  patent  is  preserved  in 
the  chim:h  in  a  chest  under  the  Communion  table. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  Inne  of  Court  at  thia  period 
there  reuiaiuH  a  contemporary  rw^ord  of  the  highest 
authority.     Bir  Edward  Cokof  dcacribos  the  courae  for  the 


*  FitrLhur  cvideuL't  En  suppoj^  cf  t\i\e  claim  wa»  gircQ  by  tbb  prcsoat 
writer  ia  Ihi;  'Green  Uag'  toi  April  lOOd. 

f  ProwH  to  Third  Beport.  pp.  mv,  uxvIL 
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^ung  stadent  comiDg  froiu  a  uikiversity  to  Ofi«  of  titf 
eight  Inns  of  Chancery  and  thence  to  an  Inn  of  Court. 

'  Efich  of  the  Hoiu>«s  of  Court  conmsts  of  Readers  than 
twetity;  of  Uttor  BaTristers  i^bove  thrice  so  maoy;  otyim^ 
gentleinen  »boiiC  the  iinmber  of  eight  or  Dine  scora,  «b« 
there  speed  their  time  in  study  of  law»  and  in  commeodiUf 
tsxerdsee  fit  for  gantlemen,'  The  Utter  BarrlBt«t-s  ^were  rhaem 
from  the  mootmeu  after  eight  years  study  or  tbefeftbotits.  'tf 
Utter  BarrifiLen4.  after  tht'y  have  Iawu  of  thnt  degf«e  twchv 
years  at  le&stf  are  choseu  Benchers,  or  Auciente  ;  of  irhicl 
ODB.  that  in  of  the  puhtoe  sort,  reads  yearly  id  amuiner  vaaition 
aud  iS  called  a  Bing^Le  Reader;  and  one  of  the  Aocieata  thtl 
had  formerly  read,  read^  in  Lent  vacation,  nud  i^  cnlW  t 
double  Reader;  and  commonly  it  is  between  his  6rst  mJ 
8ccond  leading,  about  nine  or  ten  yeat^  .  .  .  Of  thaae  R^adsn 
are  serjeaiiti^  elected  by  the  King,  ,  .  ,  Of  serjeflLiita  an  \yj 
the  King  also  constituted  the  boitoiuabte  and  reverend  jndifVL' 

The  Bencliere  made  orders  for  the  good  gGvei-iiment  <rf 
the  Ihd  and  punished  offenders  either  by  fine,  by  Fa> 
feiture  of  their  chambera,  by  putting  out  of  conimona.  or, 
in  extreme  MLi^es,  by  expulsion  from  the  Houee.  IV 
Header  was  the  representative  of  the  Inn  for  educAttosial 
purposeA,  Students  "were  obliged  to  attend  his  readis^ 
upon  a  particular  branch  of  lavr,  which  oeeiiaioDftilf 
furnished  the  material  for  published  treatises.  But  tltf 
extent  of  his  learning  occupie«i  an  insignilicaiit  place  bf 
the  eide  of  the  magnificence  of  the  feast  'nrhich  he  wa* 
expected  to  give  duiing  the  periiwl  of  his  reading. 

From  the  Readers  was  chosen  the  Treasurer,  -who  ira* 
the  'prineipall  and  supreme  officer'  in  the  Inn.  Tbo 
control  of  afFair^  was  at  first  cKcrci^ed  by  Qovamon, 
but  the  increase  in  the  financial  buainees  uecesattated  the 
appointment  of  a  eeparate  officer;  and  naturally,  in 
prureBH  uf  time,  a  large  amount  of  power  paitsed  into  hi)f 
hands.  The  pout  was  created  at  Lincoln's  Inn  iu  14&i. 
but  more  than  a  century  afterwards  Goyemors  wore  atill 
appointed  at  the  Inner  Temple.  Gray's  Inn  appears 
at  one  time  to  have  had  two  Treasurers ;  and  at  the 
Middle  Temple  there  was  on  Undor-Treasuror  who  WftA 
a  member  but  not  a  Bencher  of  the  Inn.  Mr  Inderwick 
deOiies  the  duties  o£  the  Treasurer  as  follows  : 

'(i)  To  admit  to  the  Society  such  as  ho  thought  fit;  {2}  to 
aeeign  chambere  to  members  of  the  tnu;  (8)  to  collect  ihn 
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pensiDDs  or  dues   and  ta  receive  the  fines  on  «dmjas1onB  to 

chambers;  (1)  to  pay  the  rout  to  the  Lord  of  St  John's  and 
the  cof»t  of  all  rejwHrfl  done  to  the  cJinmlierji,  Hnd  genera-lly  to 
tnaiatain  the  Inn  ;  (5)  to  p&y  all  wnges  nnd  to  appoint  anbor- 
diuate  oRifiaU;  (C)  to  render  yearly  an  ftoconnt  of  his  office^ 
to  be  audited  by  membere  [?  Benchers]  of  the  IhHh' 

These  duties  were  performed  subject,  id  a  greater  or  less 
decree  at  the  different  Inns,  to  the  approval  of  th© 
Benchere.  Some  TreneiirerB  had  Tnoro  authority  than 
othei-B,  espeeittlly  when  they  were  continued  in  offiere  for 
a  period  of  yeara  instead  of  retiring  at  tbe  end  of  one  ; 
but  a  new  Treasurer  has  boon  chosen  each  yoar  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  the  present  tiinethe  office  rests 
rather  npou  customary  right  than  specific  enactmenL 
As  en^officio  chairman  of  all  committees,  the  Treasurer 
Tixay  take  an  important  part  in  the  deliberations  and 
work  of  thf  s(iriety. 

The  office  of  Roforcc  13  peculiar  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
By  deed  of  Charles  Cox,  dated  September  30,  1637.  two 
barristers  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Treasurer, 

*to  be  Referees,  free  mediators,  and  eompoaerft  of  such  differ- 
encee,  euite,  and  demanda  od  ahall  be  voluntarily  ftubmitt^ 
and  refer'd  by  any  person  whatsoever,  to  their  hearing  and 
determination,  who  are  to  give  attendance  in  the  Common 
Dining  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  two  days  in  every  week  in 
term  time,  viz.  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  two  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  freely  \pithoHt  fee  received  on 
either  eide.  to  hear  and  do  their  best  endeavours  to  <letermine 
all  such  eoutroversiee,  enjte,  and  demands  as  sliall  be  sub- 
mitted unto  them/ 

Eoeh  of  the  Referees  received  20^  per  atinum,  derived 
from  property  in  the  City  called  Scales  Tnn. 

To  trace  the  numerous  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  system  of  legal  education  since  Fort^scues 
days  is  beyond  the  limit#4  of  thia  article ;  but  the  orders 
made  by  the  Pnvy  Council  and  adopted  by  the  ticDcbers 
in  1611  may  be  epitomised,  as  they  consolidate  the  rules 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  patent  and  form  the  founda- 
tion of  subsequent  regulatioDB.  On  account  of  '  the 
^rent  abuse  in  the  lodgiufi^  and  harbouring  of  ill  subjecte 
or  dangerous  pf^rsous/  the  Inns  were  to  he  searched  for 
strangers  at  regular  intervals.    *  For  that  the  societies 
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ought  to  give  a  principal  example  of  good  goTemmat 
in  mutt^ra  of  religion,  mid  to  h&  froo  not  only  from  lb* 
cnm«  but  frfnn  the  suspicion  of  ill-afFwotJon  in  th«f,  kini 
evoiy  gentleraan  waa  rc^quired  to  receive  Comniunico 
annually  under  penalty  of  expulsion.  As  thefvo  in9ti(iitJ0«» 
were  ordamed  eliiedy  for  the  proFesaion  of  the  law,  luni 
aoKindftrily  for  the  purpoi^cs  of  general  educrt^tioiit  *i» 
knight  or  gentleman,  foreigner  or  discontmuer '  'was  U 
be  admitted  to  lodge  there,  so  that  they  might  not  h* 
turned  from  Iloitptfia  (inns)  to  />tT'trflona  (t-ftveriis).  b 
ordor  to  preserve  the  difference  betweeu  a  councjUorat 
law,  "which  U  the  printtipfil  person  next  unto  aerjoani^ 
and  juilge«^,  .  .  .  aud  attorneja  &nd  t^oljcitors,  whloh  ur 
but  ministerial  pert^ons,  and  of  an  ijiferior  nntiire/  n^^ 
ftttomoy  or  solicitor  was  henoeforth  to  be  adiuittcd  of 
any  of  the  four  Uuuses  of  CourU  Owing  to  tho  exc«afiivc 
number  of  lawyers,  no  Inn  was  to  call  to  the  bar  in  ow 
year  mor©  than  eight;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  ht 
Buffirieiitly  grounded,  none  whs  to  praL-tise  until  he  W 
been  three  years  at  the  bar,  ' except  such  utter  bairisten 
that  have  been  readers  in  some  Houses  of  Chancery.'  Tb« 
requests  from  distinguished  porftonages  to  the  Beneben 
that  their  jri^t^g^A  might  be  called  to  the  bar  bad  lielpMi 
to  increase  the  numbers  to  an  undesirable  extent.  In 
order  that  due  attention  might  be  given  to  learning,  ft 
iiiinimuni  tlunitiou  was  enforced  for  the  reading,  whilw 
playing  and  other  disorders  were  to  be  put  down.  Finally, 
decency  in  apparel  ajid  due  regard  for  the  govemJir^ 
anthoritiee  were  i-equii-ed  from  the  mciubers- 

The  Brst  regulation  as  to  the  search  for  strangers  WM 
etjpet^ially  necessary  as  the  Temple  was  a  place  of  sanetuafj. 
Dissolute  and  evil-disposfid  persnoA  obtjijned  entrance  by 
surreptitious  means,  to  the  annoyance  of  law-abiding  and 
decent  people.  Their  preseuce  was  harmful  to  the  vounj; 
student**,  who,  witliout-  the  assistance  of  these  rou^ 
rharacters.  were  too  frequently  disposed  to  riot  and 
debauchery'.  The  right  of  sanctuary  waa  abolished  tp 
1624;  but  the  Temple  arid  i4f>me  other  ancient  plactf 
ware  still  used  as  refuges  by  malefjirctora  and  debton^ 
At  last,  a3  Lord  Macaiday  records,  the  nuisance  bocaiD9 
so  great  that  another  Art  was  passed  in  Iflfl"  to  effect  it# 
complete  9uppret*rti*>n. 

Besides  gninting   to    the  two  Ifuia   the  property  ol 
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which  they  wore  tenante,  the  pntont  also  assigned  to 
them  '&\1  thfit  Church,  ediQcos  and  buildings  of  the 
Church  used  fur  or  dt-dica-ted  to  Divme  Worship,  Prayers 
and  celebrntiog  the  Saf^rameiits  and  Sacramentala.  com- 
monly called  the  Temple  Ch«tch,'  with  the  condition 
that  they  should  be  well  and  sufEiriently  niaiiiiaiiied  by 
the  tM'o  Inns.  The  appointment  of  the  JM^idtcr  of  tho 
Temple  was  reserved  to  the  Cro^s-n;  but  the  two  Ions 
altematf^Iy  choose  his  aNsifltant,  the  Reader.  It  would 
be  beyond  the  present  purpose  to  give  &  history  of  the 
church  and  to  describe  in  detail  the  building,"  but  eoaie- 
thiitg  must  he  suid  of  Itu  condition  at  the  time  when  it 
came  into  the  po^iaeasiou  of  the  Intu^.  It  was  fallen  into 
an  ahnost  ruinous  condition. 

*The  roof  wan  dilapidated;  the  gloaa  in  the  windows  was 
broken :  thti  venerable  EiiijmiuieutH  of  fluitlquily,  and  the  more 
modem  but  not  lees  costly  and  elegant  etruetures  of  the 
Hliznbethnu  eitt,  unproteicted  from  injury  by  at'cidunt  or 
deeign,  had  failou  into  decay;  the  pews  wore  rotten,  and 
flven  the  iron  bars  that  rtiimdrl  have  held  tho  windows  were 
theniBolveB  eonaumed  by  rust/  Cinnor  Temple  Rocordp,' 
n,  ixvih) 

The  surroundings  TFere  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
precincte  of  a  sacred  edifice.  The  Benchers  at  onco 
issued  orders  for  the  remedy  of  this  state  of  affoirs. 
The  Improvement  in  ite  condition  was  to  their  own 
advantage,  as  Dugdate  telln  us  that  the  church  'all  the 
t^rmo  time  hath  in  it  no  more  quJetneese  than  the  Pervyse 
of  Pawles,  by  r«^c:nsion  of  the  confluence  and  concourse 
of  such  as  aro  outers  in  the  law/ 

The  increased  security  of  tenure  assured  by  the  grant 
of  James  I  whs  followed  by  further  building.  The  Inner 
Temple  gateway  was  erected  in  1610.  The  room  above 
it  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Prince  Henry,  who  died 
in  161!?,  and,  havinj;  escaped  the  Fire  of  London,  is  now 
preserved  to  the  public  use  in  perpetuity  under  the  care 
of  the  London  County  Council.  Tho  procedure  in  the 
et^etion  of  new  buildings  waj*  for  a  member  to  obtain 
permi^ou  from  the  Benchers  to  provide  himself  with  a 
set  of  chambers  at  hia  own  eost,  as  the  Inn  had  no  capital 

*  Qotb  hflVe  been  aKimimblT  accomplisheH  In  'Tbc  Tcoiple  Church,'  by 
T.  Hnntj  Bujlia,  K.C.,  and  'The  Tuiiiplo  Cbureh,"  l>y  Coorgt  Workj. 
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fund  for  the  purpose.  lo  return  the  undertaker  wu 
allowed  to  call  tho  building  by  his  own  natno  and  to  hivt 
a  persoTia]  right  of  occupation  for  life  and  a  further  ti^ 
to  noimnate  a  certain  number  of  succeesora  from  amooc 
members  of  the  Society  ^vho  might  hecomo  l^nant'S.  with- 
out  any  payment  to  the  Inn-  Naturally  it  was  aft« 
BencLors  who  were  able  to  carry  out  these  undertakings i 
but,  if  they  had  not  their  own  buildings,  it  ^raa  customftrr 
for  thetn  to  be  admitted  into  a  set  of  cbambere  reserrvJ 
aa  Benrbor*H  Cbanibem,  with  wperial  right**  a^  to  exclnsiTe 
occupation  or  terms  upon  ^^hich  mernber^  ^vere  entillrf 
to  joint  tenancy.  Some  of  the  olHcdrs'of  the  courts,  ffiicl 
as  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  Office  and  the  Prothonotaij 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  had  ofBces  to  the  Ten]pli\  In 
addition  to  the  buildings  for  the  membei^e  there  wem 
various  stulla  and  shops,  whiirh  ^vere  allowed  by 
BoncherSi  but  regulated  from  time  to  tima. 

The  increase  in  the  memborBhip  of  the  Inns,  combiii 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  peinod  and  the  ^enpral  Uxt* 
dency  to  indulge  in  luxury,  led  to  exti"avagant  entertaia- 
mente,  of  which  the  elaborate  masques  before  tbe  Court 
were  perhaps  the  chief-  The  proeeediugs  of  the  Inna  6t> 
not  contain  any  parti<;ular6,  except  as  regard  the  expen^^ 
which  was  raised  by  a  levy  upon  tho  members,  hi 
response  to  a  request  of  Charles  I,  a  masque  w^ae  pre- 
Rented  hefort;  him  by  the  four  Innn^  nrgnnised  by  MastttV 
of  the  Bencht  which  is  estimated  to  have  cost  taore  Uuv 
21,000/.  Early  in  the  reign  of  James  I  the  revels  within 
the  Inns  ga%'e  place  to  plays  performed  by  the  mem 
or  profeaeional  players* 

The  reign  of  Charles  I  was  not  marked  by  any  im 
portant  changes  in  the  constitutions  of  tho  Inns  or  ih^ 
life  of  their  members.  The  plague  frequently  interfered 
with  thoir  courBC  of  study,  and  sometimes  necessitated 
■what  was  practically  the  removal  of  the  Inu  out  of  town 
to  Hertford  or  St  Albans.  But  the  outbreak  of  etvil  war 
disorganised  the  routine.  As  corporate  communities  tb4» 
Inns  took  no  part»  except  on  one  notable  occasion.  Op 
January  1,  1641,  five  hundred  gentlemen  from  the  Inns 
of  Court  armed  themselves  and  marched  to  Whitefaali  to 
offer  their  services  to  the  King.  On  the  same  day  tbo 
House  of  Commons  appointed  cDmrnissioaers  to  acquaint 
the  Societies 
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'That  thia  Hotise  hatb  tnkea  notice  of  the  practice  of  some 
Kentleiaen.  that  have  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Eeatlemea  of 
the  Inns  of  Coiift .  ,  .  to  come  down  to  the  Court  if  they  sboiild 
be  reqiiti-ed :  that  tliis  House  has  sent  for  the  geutleineu  that 
^^ere  w^ith  them,  as  Deliuquente ;  and  do  believe  that  their 
crune  will  ^jrove  to  bo  of  a  high  nature* 

Individual  tnembera  took  part,  m  tho  coutesbt  in  con- 
spicuoua  positions  on  botli  sidee.  For  several  years  no 
rent  was  puid  to  the  Exchequer,  no  salary  to  any  Maflter 
of  th«  Temple ;  and  therti  were  no  conimons  in  the  House, 
No  treasurer  was  elected,  and  no  accounts  wero  audit^d- 
Tho  Innq,  loft  to  the  care  of  the  few  who  remained  with 
the  servants,  were  invaded  by  strflngers.  The  property 
Buffered  ;  and  it  was  not  until  aome  time  after  the  country 
was  sufficiently  quiet  for  the  Bonchere  to  resume  their 
ordinary  proceduro  that  the  Inns  regained  their  full 
vitality.  In  1R53  an  att^cnipt  was  made  t-o  iniiWHe  tlie 
asBeBsment  for  the  army  upon  the  two  Tomplea.  The 
comniitteo  found  that  there  was  no  precedent,  as  the 
Societiea  were  only  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
membere,  and  so  had  no  capital  or  income  upon  which  to 
base  an  annual  payment.  They  therefore  decided  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  should  be  treated  as  other  Heminariea 
ot  loaming;  and  Parliament  condrmed  their  decision. 
The  proposal  in  1657  for  a  parhamentnry  enquiry  into 
the  conatitntiou  of  the  Inns  came  to  nothing. 

The  Restoration  was  even  more  welcome  in  the  Inns 
of  Court  than  it  was  generally  throughout  the  country. 
The  suppression  by  the  Puritans  of  the  festivities  which, 
so  to  speak,  were  the  elixir  of  life  to  the  Inn*,  was  re- 
Hented ;  and  it  la  doubtful  whether  the  Parhanientarian 
orders  recc^ived  loyal  compliance.  With  the  return  o£ 
the  King  the  Tniis  resumed  their  former  customs,  with 
an  evident  intention  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  Charles  II 
waa  frequently  present  at  the  feasta  and  revels  of  the 
different  Inns,  sometlniea  as  a  gneat  of  the  Reader,  some- 
Utne8,  it  would  seem,  tncosfnito,  Dugdale  give»4  an  ac- 
count of  one  auch  visit,  when  the  King,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  came  to  the  Inner  Temple  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Solicitor-fieneral,  Sir  Heneage  Finch. 
'Fifty  select  gentlemen  of  the  Society  in  their  gowns' 
waited  upon  them  at  dinner,  accompanied  by  the  music 
Yoi.  200.— if 0.417.  2  D 
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of  *  3C3CV  Yiolins,  whicTi  contmued  as  long  as  his  'Mmj&Aj 
stayed."  At  the  nest  Pftrlijimeot  tbe  Duke  waa  oalIed(» 
the  btt-rand  bench.  Even  more  siinipluons  wtLS  tbeetst4l- 
taiunient  given  at  Lincoln's  Tun  hy  the  Dtike  of  YoHc'i 
Solicitor- General,  Sir  Francie  Goodoricke;  on  this  om- 
gioa  the  King  was  again  accompanied  by  the  Duke  d 
York,  together  with  Pnnoe  Rupert,  the  Dukes  of  MflO' 
mouth  and  RtchTooDd,  the  E^rla  of  Manchester,  Etttb 
and  Anglesey,  Viscount  Halifax,  the  Bishop  of  Hly,  Lori 
Newport,  Lurd  Henry  Howard,  and  'diverse  othont  of 
great  qualitia' 

'Tow&rdfi  the  end  of  dinnar,  his  Majcstio,  to  doe  a  twi- 
M^iidaitt  Honor  and  i^race  to  the  SiK-iety,  and  to  expreeee  U^ 
moet  gratioua  acceptaac<»  of  theii'c  humble  duty  and  »fr«cdofl 
towards  hun,  waa  pleated  to  comauLid  the  Book  of  Admtt' 
tancos  to  be  brought  to  hiuif  and  ^th  his  o^vdc  hand  eiiti^ 
Iiir4  R^iyall  Name  tliereln,  mo^t  j^THtiuusly  con<li^o4>ndiiig  t' 
roako  hiru&olfe  a  Member  th<^rcof,  which  high  r^ud  cxtmordiP- 
ary  fnvour  was  instantly  ft4*kjiowl(ti3^efl  by  nJl  tho  mcnib^n  rf 
this  Hoe icty  then  attending  on  hla  Majestic  ^vith  all  |io»4b]t 
joy,  and  received  with  the  greiitest  ami  mof*t  humble  tfS- 
prc^aions  of  gratitude,  it  being  an  example  not  pi'eeidenbod 
by  any  former  King  of  this  Realraa' 

It  18  worthy  of  note  that  in  several  instances  the  royftl 
visits  pass  without  mention  in  the  Records  of  thn  JnniK 
BO  that  tho  absenee  of  any  entry  in  the  Middle  Templi' 
or  Gray's  Inn  Records  is  not  eonclueive  evidence  that 
Charles  II  did  not  also  p^y  vi^^Jt-s  to  those  Inns.  John 
Evelyn,  who  wtts  a  member  of  the  former^  records  sereral 
eumptuouB  entertainments ;  and  Roger  North,  writing  ©f 
Francis  North's  Itt-Jidiug  feuiiit  at  that  Inn  in  1571,  aays! 

*1  cannot  much  commend  t>he  extravagance  of  the  feAelJ0|r 
used  at  these  reafling)^;  and  that  of  his  lordshit/e  vra«  co 
terrible  an  eiample,  that  I  think  none  hath  veutiirt>d  since  to 
road  ijiibUcly/ 

He  presents  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  sho'wing  a  eeaoo 
of  debauchery,  tumult,  and  wai^to.  The  prndi^nlhy  of 
the  period  may  l>e  held  accountable  for  this  indulgence: 
but  tho  Inns  of  Court  may  have  been  led  thereby  to 
nntteipate  rather  than  follow  the  r^harge  in  the  manners 
<it  the  Courtr  and  its  entourage,  as  the  cost  of  tho  fen«t« 
was  a  serious  ohstacle  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  %hc 
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offico  of  Roader.  The  revels,  in  which  a  in<Mk  prmee 
hold  bis  court,  wero  continued  for  more  than  half  a 
centiiry.  Mr  Inderwick  abates  that  they  'ceased,  ao  far 
AS  thei-H  iq  any  re<?ord  of  them  iu  our  time,  before  the 
Commonwealth  * ;  and  he  quotes  Evelyn^s  Dtarj  to  show- 
that  thoy  wero  continued  in  the  Atiddlo  Tempic,  An 
entty,  howsver,  in  1*197  refers  to  "a  riotous  and  revelling 
Christinas,  aecoi-din^'  U^  vmhUmh**  in  the  Inner  Temple; 
and  tho  Wt  rovele  in  any  Inn  of  Court  are  stated  to  havo 
been  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall  at  Candlemas  1733, 
They  were  conducted  witli  the  ancient  rereui(inie»:  and 
amon^  the  company  was  the  Prince  of  Walea  incognito.^ 
In  the  years  following  the  Restoration,  plague  fre- 
qaently  made  it«  appearance  in  tha  Tenjple.  The  mem- 
bers found  safety  in  flight,  ■with  a  coueequent  interrup- 
tion to  etudy  and  the  bnsinesri  of  the  Societies.  Tho 
flreat  Fire  wixnight  serious  hnvoc  in  tJie  Inner  Ternplc^ 
but  barely  touched  the  buildings  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
A  committee  of  Benchere  was  appointed  promptly  'to 
settle  all  njatters  in  refnrencG  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Society/  which  was  undertaken  upon  the  method  previ- 
ously in  vogue  by  individual  members  bearing  the  cost 
of  erection,  and  in  return  receiving  certain  rights  from 
the  Benchers-  They  were  to  pay  no  fine  on  aJmi^^Minn 
to  the  charabore,  but  to  have  a  grant  for  three  con- 
«©cutive  lives,  with  power  during  that  period  to  &dmJt 
thereto,  and  to  receJvo  payment  of  fines  for  admission 
from  any  person?!  who  were  members  of  the  Inn,  with 
a  preferential  right  to  former  occupants.  The  Inn  itaelf 
undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  library  and  the  moot- 
ohamber  beneath.  The  work  was  carried  out  so  expe- 
ditiouely  that  within  four  or  five  years  the  ^vhole  Inn 
was  rebuilt  and  the  niemlwrs  fiiruiiiihed  with  more  sub- 
stantial and  healthier  residences.  8everal  minor  con- 
flagrations o^^curred  within  the  Tempts,  but  one  in  1678 
did  almost  ae  much  damage  in  the  Middle  Temple  as  the 
Great  Fire  tn  the  Inner  Temple.  It  lasted  fi-oni  eleven 
o'clock  on  Suniifty  night,  JannaJ'y  li'S,  to  noon  on  Monday, 
and  laid  bare  a  lar;<e  part  of  the  Inn.  One  nf  the 
9affererh4  was  Kli't.s  Ashinulr,  the  anliiiiuary,  who  lost 
a   portion  of   the  Tradcsoant  collection.      The   work  of 


•  Diary  (DobBoa's erf-J,  III,  333.  f  Wynnea  ' Euitomiim'  p,  20f. 
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rehnildiD^,  «io  Ttogpr  North  nftUtes,  was  the  c*&use  of  t^m- 
«}derab]e  fried oo  between  the  members  and  the  Bebdbm 
Aft«r  ioQ^hy  iM^otiAtions  the  Society  placed  themMhrn 
in  the  huncls  of  Dr  Xicholas  Barbon  (boh  of  PraiffB-GoJ 
BHrhcm),  whn  had  been  I'rtnptoyed  In  rebuilding  tbeCitt 
The  troubles  of  the  JBeochers  wore  not  at  an  end,  ffc 
after  many  vicissitudes  'there  was  at  length  a  fail  (» 
alwHynt  in  BarbonV  affrurs).  Hotbe  Iloufte  vras  fain  <o  uJu 
upon  tbem  the  winding-up  of  the  matter.'  *  Xhiring  1^ 
Middle  Temple  lire  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  fiheriffs  otntf 
douTi  with  a  view  to  reitdering  assiatance^  but  his  swori 
was  borne  erect  as  if  he  e:iercised  authority  in  the  Templob 
The  assertion  of  that  cLiim  was  always  a  source  of  con- 
flict, espei-^ially  on  the  p^irt  of  the  laenilters  of  tlie  Jtrnvr 
Temple.  The  '  leading  ca^te/  so  far  aa  it  received  jodicul 
eogDisanoe,  occurrett  ia  1669,  and  ia  fullj-  record^  bj 
Pepys^  It  had  no  deflniLcf  result.  A  inciro  friwMl^ 
feeling  existed  between  the  Corporation  and  the  MidA 
Temple ;  and  on  several  oecufiioni^,  at  the  b^^g^inning  of  till 
se^'otiteenth  century, aldermen  and  sheriffs  wereaduuit«l 
honf/rUt  allien,  to  niemberrtbip  of  that  Society- 

Botwoen  the  years  1600  and  1700,  practically  the  wbob 
of  the  Temple,  with  the  eiception  of  the  church,  wa«  fv 
placed  by  new  buildings.  More  air  and  a  fresh  aupplyof 
water  wore  the  surest  (safeguards  against  the  ravA^ 
of  the  plague,  which  disftjipeared  at  the  close  of  xhf 
seven (eontli  century.  The  stJibiliLy  of  tlie  tulniinistration 
and  ancient  procedure  of  the  Inns  remained  unaCfecteJ 
by  the  external  i^haiiges^  They  maintained  their  ancit^nt 
privil<*geK  uudirtturlx^d  by  any  acldilional  requirements 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  or  Privy  Council,  and  so  ob- 
tained au  increased  feeling  of  independence.  One  thini; 
was  bein^  abandoned  :  the  costly  entertainments  to  bigb 
officers  of  Btote.  which  had  been  carried  to  extravagant 
dimensions  during  the  century,  were  recognised  to  b* 
undesirable.  Thus  the  student  coming  from  the  nnivef- 
sity  tcj  the  Temple  in  1700  would  find  himself  called  npon 
to  pursue  much  the  same  kind  of  life  as  bis  predecessor 
in  1600,  though  his  Intention,  in  a  greater  number  of 
instances,  would  be  tiO  continue  the  gtudy  of  ibe  Isv 
instead  of  departing  int^  some  other  walk  of  life. 
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The  materials  for  a  complete  record  of  the  eighteenth 
century  oro  not  yot  available.  The  piibh^hod  recorde  of 
the  Middle  Temple  stop  at  1703,  and  those  of  the  Inner 
Temple  at  1714.  Tlipre  ih  ii  niiigular  Ijick  of  informa- 
tion from  external  aourcen.  The  imprcasion  is  thut  the 
eighteeuth  ceatory  within  the  Temple  was  a  period  of 
torpor  or,  it  may  be,  of  rent,  hfter  the  gaiety  of  the 
seventocHth,  in  preparation  for  the  developments  of  the 
nineteenth  through  increased  attention  to  tbe  preliminary 
study  for  the  practice  of  the  hiw-  The  de'-ed  of  partition 
between  the  two  Inns  in  1732  suggests  that  at  that  period 
they  were  engaged  in  imparting  methodical  arrangement 
to  their  affairs.  In  aotae  of  the  buildings  the  residents 
on  the  ground  floor  were  tenants  of  one  Society  while 
the  occupants  of  the  first  floor  were  tenants  of  the  other ; 
and  the  abaenee  of  nny  cloar  division  between  the  two 
entirely  accords  with  what  lias  lieeii  *4uggvst-*'d  above  ns 
to  the  process  b>"  which  they  grew  from  one  body  to  osiat- 
ence  in  separation. 

To  the  period  of  the  partition  deed  belongs  *  Master 
Worslej's  Book,"  as  it  is  t'^lled,  though  the  authorship  is 
doubtful,  containing  '  UbservatJons  on  the  (Jonstitution, 
Onstoms,  and  Usuage  of  the  HonourabLe  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple.'  The  w^ritor  dt^^ls  fully  with  a  nmttor 
which  was  a  constant  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  lun — 
the  right  of  the  governing  body  to  regulate  its  affairs 
mthout  eonsultation  with  the  meml>erH,  The  ancient 
custom  was  that  the  Benchers  made  orders  for  the 
government  of  the  Inn;  but  during  the  vacations  they 
eifected  a  kind  of  abdication  when  tlie  members  within 
certain  proscribed  limits  were  allowed  to  rule  themselves. 
The  result  waa  a  poHod  of  license,  when  the  Lord  of 
ML^mle  held  sway.  In  later  days  this  cufltom  was  tfilcen 
more  seriously,  and  constant  endeavoura  were  made  to 
Qoforco  some  ordof  in  abrogation  of  the  Mostora'  rightST 
*to  take  efFeet  when  they  had  i*esumed  control.  Much 
of  the  trouble  which  artjue  in  the  coni-se  of  these  pro- 
ceedings may  be  attributed  to  a  hick  of  restraint  on  the 
part  of  a  nuntber  of  high-spirited  young  men  ;  hut  lo  the 
Middle  Temple  the  controversy  seems  to  have  l>een  a 
more  serious  matter.  In  1730  the  barristers  and  students 
ID  '  Vacation  Parliament  aasembled '  drew  up  a  long 
declaration,  in  which  they  asserted  that,  although   the 
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order  and  govorumoEit  of  the  8oo;ety  ^vero  lodged  in  ihn 
MiisU^ra.  ^y«t  A  in>erty  of  proposing  such  occotfiauli 
aJterutioDs  and  amoiidmoDte  as  tho  circairuttaiftOM  d 
timas  and  things  might  reader  netreneary,  te  and  Wt 
be  I'tiHerv'd  tu  th^i  otht^r  jmlfL  of  the  Society  in  Parlimueiil 
Ofltdftmbled/  They  cluimed  tho  right  ti>  hold  their  Porlii' 
meiit  at  auy  tiiiie,  ae  thero  were  always  TtiAtt«ra  eaUti^ 
fur  attentioD ;  while  the  Musters  said  that  t-he  juniui 
memhere  woro  not  entitled  to  coofer  toother  or  loftkc 
reproeontutioii9  to  thL<m  osuept  iik  regard  to  matt^n 
arising  during  vacation.  The  official  who  coaipifeJ  the 
bouk  tiupplios  a  long  answer  to  the  petition  which  Ux 
Mastfsi'H  of  the  Heiich  had  already  pro^'idoc]  in  reply  to 
a  similar  agitation  in  ICIU).  The  book  also  givvs  «■ 
account  of  the  ealL  of  the  Sorjoants  in  Easter  tenn  l?3fii 
showing  that  the  anciont  ceremonies  were  stitl  iu  forM 
The  visit  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to  the  Tetnple  on 
September  2-t,  1768,  la  hu  example  of  the  rontiiiiuuice  of 
the  traditional  hodpitality  of  tho  Inns.  He  was  wolcoiBerf 
by  the  Benchers  of  both  Societies  on  hia  arrtTal  by  waUic 
to  lunc^h  in  the  Middle  Temple  Kal),  en  rotde  to  a  toet^ 
tion  at  the  MausiiiJn  House. 

Ihirinj^  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  conbuy 
the  names  of  young  students  coming  from  the  posae«skn 
of  Great  BriiiLin  across  the  seas  are  found  upon  tbv 
admission  books  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  In  partieuhkn  th* 
Middle  Temple  included  among  its  members  men  dostinid 
bo  take  a  leading  share  io  the  8oparatt(tn  of  the  St&t«i  of 
America  from  the  mother-country.  Tho  Middle  Tempi* 
ifi  reprefit^nted  by  five  Hignatoriea  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  including  the  four  reprepeotativas  of  South 
Carolina*  Edward  Rutiedge,  afterwards  Govei-norof  th*t 
State,  and  Thomas  Lynch  wore  admitted  to  the  Inv  in 
1707-  Thotnaw  Heywanl,  who  became  a  judge,  and 
Arthur  Midleton  were  entered  ten  years  before,  Th< 
Bf  th  Middle  Templar,  Thomas  HciCean,  signed  the  Deolalfr 
tion  as  one  of  the  Delaware  repr^sentatlvea.  He  is  fund 
to  have  written  the  Constitution  of  his  State  in  one  nigbt 
Although  President  of  Delaware.  McKean  resided  iB 
Ponnaylvania,  and  wa^^  appointed  first  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  July  28,  1777.  He  hehJ  the  i>ffic« 
until  ho  was  oloctcd  Governor  of  tho  Stale  in  17W>- 

Even    more    distiuguished   was   the  career  of  John 
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Rutledge.  Kdwarda  eldest  brotfai^r,  who  was  admitted  to 
memberAbip  of  the  Middle  Tomplo  on  October  li,  1754, 
nnd  wus  called  to  tho  bar  on  February  S,  1760.  In  tlie 
following  year  be  returned  to  Soutb  CttriilinH-  At  tbo 
(ijce  of  twenty-two  ho  began  to  prot^tiee  and  waa  soon 
eueceesfuL  Chot^en  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  represent 
hiH  State,  hiw  foreoBic  abilities  eimblod  bini,  although  the 
youngest  member  of  Gonjif  rec^s,  to  t^ike  tlie  same  prominent 
po«itioEi  in  tbe  Senate  House  a»  he  hod  held  in  the  courts. 
Rutled^e  is  belieVEHl  tu  have  ilraft-ed  the  greater  part  of 
the  Constitntion  of  Houth  C&rolina*  Under  it  he  became 
fii'nt  Predident  of  the  General  Anaembly  and  Comnmnder- 
in-Chief.  In  the  latter  cn-pRjCiiy  ho  wu4  required  for  a 
time  to  set  aHide  peaceful  puranitSt  and  displayed  htH 
versatility  by  bis  courage  and  aetixity  upon  the  Oeld  of 
hattle.  On  the  leriiiinjition  of  his  executive  duties  be 
was  again  elected  a  Muiuber  of  Congress  in  1782.  After 
two  yeai^s'  strenuous  service  for  his  country*  Rutledge 
became  judj^e  of  the  South  Carolina  Court  of  Chancery. 
Seven  yeitr-4  later,  ufH>ii  tlia  reorgaiiis^itioD  uf  tbe  courts 
of  law,  ho  was  made  Chief  Justice.  Finally,  Kutledge 
waa  thoeen  to  bo  chairman  of  the  committee  of  five  who 
drafted  the  f^rHt  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and, 
upon  the  reaignation  of  Juhn  Jay,  was  nominated  by 
Wnehiugtou  to  bo  the  second  Chief  Justice,  Tbut^  the 
legal  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  during  five  years 
study  at  the  Middlt?  Tomplt?  was  the  basis  of  his  remark- 
able contribution  to  the  advancement  of  bis  country,  and 
the  nminsUiy  of  hiH  whole  eareer- 

The  nineteenth  iM^ntury  was  marked  by  the  resumption 
ol  royal  visits  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  published  records 
of  Liiieoki's  Inn  close  w^ith  the  opening  of  the  new  Hall 
iind  Library  by  Queen  Victoria  on  (h:tol>er  IlO.  IS-Sf).  The 
address  presented  to  her  Majesty  on  that  occasion  referred 
to  the  fact  that '  neiirly  two  centuries  bave  piiss^d  away 
tiinee  the  Inns  uf  Court  were  so  honoured  by  the  prenauce 
of  tbe  Reigning  Prince' — a  reference  to  the  visit  paid  by 
Cbarlos  II  in  1672.  On  the  oceai^ioa  of  Queen  Victoria's 
visit,  tbe  Prince  Consort,  who  h^ul  studied  English  law 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Willi^tni  Selwyn,  was  admitted 
and  elected  n  Boucher  of  the  Inn.  Sixteen  years  later, 
when  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  (now  bis  Majuuty  the  King) 
visited  the  Middle  Temple  for  a  similar  purposCi  be  was 
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admitt^  to  membership,  called  to  th©  Bar,  and  ele*t«^  » 
BeDchtfr.  I'riucn  l^hniiiiAn  was  made  &  lyncher  uf  dv 
Inoor  Temple  at  the  opening  of  the  new  hall  ic  IKTd. 
His  Majesty  porved  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  th«  Midilk 
Temple  in  1SS7,  and  i«  now  tJie  senior  Bencher- 

The  rifto  ftiid  develt»pmeut  of  sulisidiury  organuAtinv 
durmg  the  last  century  have  overshadowod  the  piMjtUtfi 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  bnt  the  ultiruHte  authority  remaisi 
with  the  Benober«iH  A  board  t»f  examiners  tcssU  tk 
uapaeitiee  of  n  candidate  who  has  not  a  uuiver^tv  or 
similar  qua! i Ilea tioii ;  but  the  Inu  of  Court  I'eqmrei 
aatisfniitory  ci^edenUaJs  btifore  he  can  be  adiuitt««l  oa  a 
member  after  iHittsin^  the  tedt«  No  one  can  conipcl  thsa 
to  admit  H  student,  just  as  no  one  f^au  question  tfa«  i^ 
jection  of  a  student  by  the  authorities  of  a  university. 
Although  the  Uencherd  of  the  four  Inn^t  havo  dc^legat'i' 
tLeduty  of  exaiuioiag  the  educational  qualiBeations  of  tbe 
candidates  for  ^ulukis^ion  to  the  IW  to  the  Council  of  Le^ 
Education,  constituted  ni  1852,  they  decide  aU  other 
questions  reltitin^  to  their  fitness.  The  rules  a^  to  lit* 
admirtsion  of  HtudenU,  the  uinde  of  ket^ping  Lenns,  [1ii> 
education  and  examinatiou.  Un^  caJlmg  of  ^tudonts  to  ih* 
Uar,  and  taking  out  of  certilicates  to  practise  under  tb* 
Bar,  are  ooatained  in  the  consolidated  regulations  of  thf 
four  Inns  of  Court.  The  pursuit  of  certain  o<-<-u|j;»Liuq« 
is  regarded  as  ineompjLtiblo  with  the  pi-actice  of  the  law. 

In  matters  of  profeasional  I'onduet  minor  jtiriudlctJOD 
ia  exercised  by  the  circuit'ineati,  which  was  orlgiziHlly  formed 
for  the  social  purpose  of  dintii>:  by  the  barristers  practiaLi^ 
on  a  circuit,  SimilarJy,  there  are  orgauisations  attachtJ 
to  quarter  sessions.  The  chief  authority  in  matters  of 
legal  etiquette  and  professional  conduct  is  the  Geuer^l 
Council  of  the  Bar,  which,  in  lS\Hj  fiuctreeded  tho  Bar 
Committee  constituted  lu  1883.  It  in  supported  by  th' 
four  Inns  of  Court,  who  are  directly  represented  by  sixtoca 
membera.  It  possesses  no  direct  disciplinary  powerfi,aii4 
ita  rules  are  only  matters  of  etiquette  an<1  not  of  law. 
Its  rulings  have  the  support  of  the  profession,  but  iw* 
not  binding  outside  it.  The  Council  is  recognised  as  Ui< 
representative  of  the  Bur  by  the  judges  and  Legislutun^ 
H  is  always  ready  to  aiTord  guidance  to  barristers  in  tbi^ir 
relations  with  solicitors  tmd  ^rlieuts  or  their  status  iu  Uif 
courts;    but    any    incident    requiring    disciplinary  cutr 
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sidemtian,  even  if  it  occurs  in  tba  (!ourtH,  is  referred  to 
the  Benchers  of  the  Inn  by  whom  ths  offending  barrister 
vros  called  to  tbe  Bar. 

On  November  2,  1903,  the  King  of  England,  for  the 
first  t]7ne  in  liia  right  as  a  Bencher  and  not  as  an  invited 
guoet,  took  his  place  at  the  Bench  table  on  Grand  Night* 
Another  event,  unique  in  the  aniiala  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  oct^urred  at  the  Middle  Temple  during  the  prertent 
century-  On  May  U,  1(105,  Mr  Joseph  Choate  became 
an  honorary  Bencher  upon  hie  resignation  of  the  post  of 
American  ambassador  at  the  Cuurt  af  St  James.  British 
eubjects  had  previouely  been  admitted  to  that  honour  in 
tbe  persons  of  Lord  Ashbourne  and  Sir  Edmund  Barton 
at  Gray's  Inn,  and  Lord  Robertson  at  the  Middle  Temple ; 
but  no  non-British  subject  had  ever  before  been  received 
into  the  governing  body  of  an  Inn  of  Court.  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  Middle  Temple  with  the  es tab liahii tent  of 
sound  government  in  the  American  Commonwealth  and 
the  admiesioD  to  memberebip  of  the  reprefleDtiitivea 
of  another  great  Republic — the  Venetian  ambaswidorH, 
Antonio  Foscarini  and  Pietro  Mocenigo,  became  members 
in  1014  and  1(317  respectively — nffordod  some  renaon  for 
this  departure  from  precedent.  The  action  of  the  Benchers 
vf&s  cordially  apprepijLted  ttn  tile  other  side  of  the  Atlantici 
and  had  been  reciprocated  by  the  admiaaion  of  Mr  Bryce 
to  memborship  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  These 
Incident's  m  the  recent  histoiy  of  the  Inns  show  that  the 
vpords  of  King  Janioa'  patent  have  received  an  cxtenUed 
application  in  the  course  of  time.  Whatever  may  be 
the  dilVerencPN  in  the  practicf!  of  the  courts  or  the 
qualifications  of  members  of  the  Bars  of  the  States  of 
America  and  Australia,  the  Dominions  of  Canada  and 
New  Zealand,  the  culonies  uf  8oiith  Africa  and  the  Wont 
Indies,  they  all  recognise  their  common  ancestry  in  the 
four  Inns  of  Court,  and  regard  the  standard  of  sound 
justice  and  true  liberty  upheld  by  their  members  as  the 
model  for  their  own  professional  lives  and  conduct. 

C  E.  A,  Bedwell, 


(  afis  ) 


Art  v.— VAGRANTS,  BEGGARS.   AND   TRAMPa         ^ 

1.  nrjMtrfoft^rDtrparttnrtUaiCoiuvutteeon  Voffrttru^^lvK 

2.  The  Bo*yk  of  Vtigaboytii-s  imtT  Biy/fars  {Ltl^trr  l^rif/atorttm)- 
htti'ted  by  ^fnrfin  T.Mfh*n'  in  iht'  yttir  TfiSS;  uttn^  firvt 
franfthtfcd  into  EjigfL'fh^  tvith  tntrvdurtron  itrtd  noUs* 
By  J.  C.  Hotten.     London  :  Hotten,  ISftO. 

3.  Vtifftifumditnui.  By  John  Thoiims  Smith-  Londofl : 
Chatto  and  Windne,  1874. 

d,  A    SiMtorit    of    Vagrants    and    Vagrancy.     By    C,    J- 

Hibton-Tumer.     Loudon  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  I8ST, 
5,  Crime  ;  tft>  Catutfs  and  Rentt^dy,,   By  L,  Gordoo  Rylaodfi. 

London  :  Pishor  Unwin,  1889. 
fl,  EnifU»h  Wai/farhiy  Life   hi  the  MiddJe  Ayes,      By  J.  J, 

JuHseraiid.     Loudon  :  Fisher  Uuwin,  1890. 
7.  The  Aiiiobiography  of  a  Supei'-tramp,   By  W.  II.  Davif^ 

Witli  a  preface   by  Bernard  Slia'w.     London;   Fifipld, 

1908. 
And  other  worka,  Reports,  and  Htato  Papcra. 

Interb&t  In  vafrrants  and  mendicants  is  universal,  fur 
they  have  exiaUnl  in  all  civillsatioufi,  aneient  and  modoro ; 
thi*ir  suppression  ha^  taxed  the  ingenuhy  of  le^slators  In 
England  fur  twelve  hundred  yrars ;  and  niortvlist,  satiribl. 
poeti  dramatist,  and  ooveliat  hjive  dwelt  upon  them,  with 
affectjuri  nr  djHlikn^  in  tlie  literiLtiire  ai  (ill  the  chiC'f 
countries  in  Euroi^.  Like  sonie  other  aurvivals  of 
antiqnity,  thoy  are  more  picturesque  than  de^n^khi 
members  of  society;  hut  they  are  no  longer  a  danger 
to  iL  The  evils  iirh^ln^  from  tliu  lujiny  blioiisaad  paraHitM 
^boiJTgars,  tramps,  and  wastrele  who  are  still  distributed 
tlu'ou^hout  the  lAiid,  although  many  and  serious,  are  by 
iin  mea.iis  no  dHtrjniental  to  the  coinmnnity  hs  they  were 
in  pn^t  K^neratiout4.  The  general  adv/tncH^  of  civilirmtion, 
the  ey tenaicin  of  edueation,  philauthropie  etlVjrt,  and otbof 
oaudea  bave  been  fnr  niortt  effective  lu  chBckmg  the  eviU 
of  vagrancy  in  modem  timos  tbau  any  dii'ect  logislatiou 
of  a  penal  kind. 

Though  theoretically  the  social  system  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  in  England  admitted  of  no  vagrancy,  yet  from 
various  causes  it  existed,  and  nutny  laws  wore  passed 
by  Saxiin  monarch^  to  prevent  wanderers  and  fugjtiv«ifl 
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roaming  the  country;  while  the  Church  taught  the 
exercise  of  charity  and  almsgiving  to  the  homelesa  poor. 
Slavery  aud  the  usual  brutality  arising  from  it.,  incui-aions 
by  hostile  aeighbourmg  tribes,  h^id  se/tsona  or  plague 
anionfr  cjittio,  inal>ility  to  work  from  fuiliug  health  and 
&gv — ?dimh  were  amonj^  the  c^jiuHeH  which  sent  nfcauy  i>ri  a 
"wayfariag  life.  The  criminal  fled  to  thowooda  and  roads ; 
and  thor^  has  never  been  a  time  when  men  did  not  wander 
from  a  desire  for  change,  a  deaire  to  Hee  from  the 
monotony  of  mere  exi6t«uce.  There  ia  a  fever  in  the  blood 
which  drives  men  to  "wander,  aB'ectttig  rich  and  poor 
aJrke;  and  this  is  a  factor  which  no  legislation  ean  ever 
entirely  eliminate  in  d«^ling  with  tlie  true  vagrant  class. 
Whatever  poetry  is  in  the  vngaboDd  lies  here»  and  it  U 
this  that  gives  him  a  place  in  the  literature  of  all  ages. 

Under  Lhe  Conqueror  and  his  sons  most  of  the  cau^e^ 
which  led  to  vagi'ancy  remained  aa  in  Saxon  times,  some 
indeed  becoming  iutensi&ed  under  Norman  rule.  The 
Forest  Laws  presserl  on  the  peo[i]e  v/ith  terrible  rteverity. 
Vast  areas  were  converted  into  game  preeervee,  and 
barsb  restriiitions  increased  the  natu^'iU  enmity  between 
the  vanquished  and  the  conquerors.  Bands  of  men 
roamed  the  woods  and  forests  killing  the  game  und 
drifting  into  hi^'hway  robbery,  the  natural  rci^ult  of 
liWng  in  opt-n  d<^1ianee  of  laws  whose  penalty  wa^  death. 
The  ci\'il  wars  of  Stc?phens  reign  filled  the  cup  of  misery 
to  the  brim  for  the  poor.  Similar  evils  reauUed  from 
the  lyrannicfll  rule  of  John ;  and  the  Barons'  War  in  the 
rei^^n  ot  Heriry  lilfilUid  thehind  witli  beggars,  vagalxinds, 
and  robbers — even  knights  and  eTjquirea  taking  to  high- 
way robbery,  as  the  Act  of  Concord  testifies  (126G), 

Tile  ^adiial  iJi^appearFLnee  of  villeiiage,  by  loosen- 
ing the  ties  that  bound  the  labourer  to  the  land,  gave  a, 
great  impulse  to  va^'taney.  But  the  first  great  general 
releiLse  from  all  such  servitude  resulted  from  the  Blaek 
Death  of  1<^1S.  The  land  over  large  areas  biy  untlllcd 
while  crops  rotted  in  the  cultivated  ground ;  wage©  rose 
with  t^e  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  the  fanners 
were  unable  or  unwilling  Lo  pay  what  was  auked.  The 
labourers  took  to  the  roftd  to  i^ell  their  ecrvioo  to  the 
highest  bidder,  or  to  idle  as  they  wished^  The  idler 
became  the  sturtly  beggar  wlio  would  neither  rraip  nor 
sow  as  long  as  he  could  otherwise  live.     A  royal  ordin- 
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jLDce  was  fntmed  in  IM^  (ultimately  embodied  in  the 
btcitute  of  Laliourern  pAfsaod  by  Parlimnent)  niaktiUT 
labour  compubory,  regulaUug  wagea,  i\u*l  roduciti^  thrtfl 
to  the  old  standards  But  the  spirit  of  iadepeDdoDce  gr«v 
stn*r)ger  day  by  day  Jiiid  thestruggle  more  bittor  ]»t-iwe«i 
the  peasant  and  the  rich,  eo  that  eveo  brnDdiag  witli  n 
red-hot  iron  ob  the  forehead  was  added  to  the  ath«r 
jM^nalties.  But  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  these  oHIO' 
ancen;  labour  bad  to  be  got,  and  the  enipJoyei-a  wcrt 
willing  to  ovado  tho  atatutcB  to  get  work  done*  The 
reign  of  Ricbai-d  II  i^aw  the  climax  of  the  evouomic 
struggle  in  the  PeaafLut'a  Revolt,  titatute  followed  staluttf 
after  his  accession;  stocks  wero  repaired  and  put  up 
everywhere;  and  permission  to  move  about  had  to  he 
obtaiiiud  from  the  justiceH,  tvith  a  document  fltnting  tbe 
cause  of  a  man's  journey  and  the  date  of  his  return-  But 
in  i;i83  an  oi'diuance  of  the  king  declared  that  *  feiton 
(idlern)  and  vagrant^i^  were  more  abiindunt  ihnTi  at  any 
previous  time.  The  ^vayfnrer  without  a  written  peniu'i 
wad  now  rendered  subject  to  imprisonment.  Pove 
scholars,  on  going  to  or  froming  frmn  the  univ<?rsity,  or 
on  pilgrimage,  itrquired  a  permit  I'vom  the  cbanc«ller 
without  which  they  wore  liable  to  a  penalty  uDtJrr 
statute  12  of  Richard  IL  The  poor  begging  scholar  ling^ivl 
in  Ireland  dow^u  to  iitodero  times ;  and  stories  are  told  oi 
him  among  the  peasantry  at  the  present  day. 

The  *  Coming  of  the  Friars'  had  a  very  imporlAni 
influence  on  the  wayfaring  life  of  the  Middle  Agn^ 
Taking  poverty  as  their  bride,  as  did  St  Francis,  th* 
begging  friars  existed  on  the  alms  of  the  poor  ;  and  thii* 
the  Church  openly  gave  its  approval  to  vagraiicyi  Bui 
soon  afterwards  the  mendicants  began  to  adopt  otbor 
meaoa  of  making  money.  *  Thei  becomenpedlcris,  beryng^ 
knyves,  pur^is.  pyrinys  and  girdlla  and  spieeis  and  tiy]k 
and  precious  pellum  and  favouris  for  wymnicn.'  A  cla?s 
of  pseudo-monks  also  arose  and  tratuped  the  countrr 
with  th**ir  -wives  or  t^oncnbines^  pnictising  the  greatp*l 
irregularities  and  gi^-ivig  great  scandal  to  Chui-ch  »ujJ 
State.  The  reguLu'  orders  called  them  'heg-barda,'  and 
these  sturdy  beggars,  '  legitimate  sons  of  1>eHal,'  wi^ro 
denounced  with  the  greatest  severity  at  home  and 
abroad.  ^  We  do  not  deny,'  says  Conrado,  the  Bernard 
dine  monk,  to  the  innkeeper  in  Erasmus's  brilliant  col' 
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loquy,  *  but  aometiinea  wolves,  foxes,  and  apes  are  clothed 
^th  ihW  habit ' ;  and  nowhere  hoa  the  argument  been 
better  put, 'that  the  aoiiie  garme»Dt  covers  many  honest 
men.*  Aguinat  the  mischief  ant^ing  from  ecclesiastical 
mendicancy,  and  the  abuses  of  the  Church  generaUy,  the 
literatui'o  of  Europe  teenia  with  satire.  Chaurere  com- 
pany of  pil^me  includes  the  richly-clad  monk  with 
horse  and  greyhouods,  the  wanton  and  merry  bagging 
friar,  tbe  rai^cully  pardoner  and  Hompnour — alt  excellent 
subjects  for  satire  as  they  wood  their  way  to  Canterbury 
to  solicit  heaven's  grace ;  and  they  need  it. 

Of  tbe  great  foreea  tending  to  break  up  social  order 
and  lower  the  condition  of  the  poorer  clafisefi,  Chaucer 
tolls  us  little;  he  lived  in  a  world  apart;  doraocratic 
tendenciG*^  did  not  tauoh  him.  But  Piers  Plowman,  being 
a  man  of  tbe  people,  and  living  among  them,  hears  their 
cry  of  suffering  and  sorrow;  he  soce  the  evils,  socml, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical,  of  his  time,  and  describes  all 
with  a  burning  sense  of  shame  and  indignation,  denounc- 
ing, in  a  white  heat  of  passion  at  times,  tho  Bcheming 
rogues  and  vagabonds  who  thrive  upon  the  charitable 
and  abufno  tbeir  good  nuturo,  but  turning  w^ith  the 
tenderest  note  of  pity  to  the  poor,  the  in&'m,  and  the 
oppressed.  The  number  of  vagrantH  on  the  highwaj^  at 
this  periixl  was  very  grepit.  Minstrels,  pwihtrs,  hflrbftliHtii, 
and  quacks  were  always  on  tho  road;  there  were  the 
four  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  the  pseudo-monks,  tho 
pilgrims  to  the  various  shrinwH — especiiilly  Walsingham 
Hnd  Canterbury— and  tho  usual  throng  of  labourers, 
tramps,  bcggursj  and  I'obbers,  Piers  Plowman  sees  this 
Vanity  Fair  and  describea  it  with  all  the  finished  detail 
of  a  Dutuh  painter, 

'Beggars  go  fast  about  till  their  bags  and  their  beUies  are 
cramm^  to  the  brim.  Lying  for  food,  they  fight  at  tho  ale- 
house and  go  to  ^jed  in  gluttony;  they  rise  with  ribaldry, 
theae  robber  knaves.  Pilgriros  and  palmera  ply  together  to 
seek  St  Jataea  and  saints  at  Rome,  and  have  leave  to  tell  lies 
all  their  life-tinio  aften  Heapa  of  hermite  with  hooked  staffs 
go  to  Walsinehara  with  their  wenches;  great  long  lubbere, 
loath  to  work.  All  tbe  four  orders  of  the  friars  are  preaching 
to  the  people  and  globing  the  gospel  for  profit  of  their  bellioe. 
These  lewd  heruiite  look  pleasant  to  get  men's  alms  in  hoiw 
to  sit  at  even  b^  the  hot  coals  with  legs  nnbouud  and  opon  at 
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ease  resting  and  roasting  themselves,  drinking  d»ep  until  Umt 
drag  themselves  to  bed*' 

A*  for  the  beggars  generally — hrev^-houses  are  that 
churcbee  ;  thej  hold  to  no  law.  Some  breiak  tbe  bnck  imi 
othex%  some  bono  of  thoir  childreti,  tiincl  g:o  begging  vtitl 
them  ever  after. 

*  Then?  am  nio  mis-alirtpeTi  jimnti^  sanh  Iteg-^rfl 
Than  of  meny  other  men  Dint  on  thig  Ttmhle  ^v&lken>' 

The  maijoiiig  and  injuring  of  children  for  tbe  purpose  cif 
appealing  to  the  pity'of  the  public,  giving  them,  a^  itw 
ehockingly  called,  '  the  arms  and  Legs  of  the  Almighty.^  ^ 
iL  custom  that  \\hs  been  practised  for  Ronturies,  and  Is  not 
unknown  in  otir  own  day.  Barclay's  'Ship  of  FcKii^ 
(1508)  tellfi  tho  s^ime  tale  ag  Piers  Plowman  : 

■  Man^^lynge  their  faeys.  brekynffft  tbeyr  bonys 
To  atom  tlie  i>eoplfl  to  pety  tliat  passe  by/ 

Spidors  and  booties  wci*o  often  enclosed  in  h  eocklo&httlL 
which  was  plar*ed  to  the  oye  of  the  ohild  and  held  Ju 
poaitioti  by  a  bandage.  The  child  suffered  toj-tum  aod 
was  often  blinded  by  the  cruel  proeotis.  Hejnolda  do- 
ecribe^  this  abomination  in  the  *  Myi^tericu  of  Xiondon/a* 
occurring  in  hia  day ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  years  ago  thai  a 
woman  wa^  aont^^ncod  in  Paris  for  this  crime, 

Tho  evils  of  vngi'anty  woi'e  not  le-^sened  in  EnglflnJ 
duHng  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  houne-s  nf  T^nrjudK 
and  York ;  and  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses  only  intenaified  the 
social  disorder  of  that  age  of  bloodshed.  Vagabondn^ 
of  the  worst  kind  was  at  times  rampant,  and  thii  rabbJf 
band  of  Jack  (Jade  was  able  to  keep  the  king's  forces  ol 
bay  for  six  weeks ;  while  the  soldiers  returning  from 
France  after  Perquigny  plundered  their  eountrymetl  to 
compensate  for  the  plunder  denied  them  by  tbe  Peac& 

All  through  the  Middle  Agos  vagraney  was  gnneral  iff 
the  principal  countries;  in  Europe,  aiiil  begging  a^  a  Cr&d* 
was  thoroughly  organised.  Some  of  the  nblest  pens  Ic 
all  literature  have  dcffCritjed  it^  advantages  front  iht 
l>eggar"s  poiut  of  view.  Iridcti.  in  Krasirius's  '  Beggar* 
Colloquy/  **»ya; 

"We  h(ivc  mnre  liberty  than  any  Kini;  upon  earth;  wt>  Utt 
secure  bi  pence  or  war;  we  Ri-e  not  pre»jied  for  B0ld1«n  iwr 
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If  if  w6  commit  anything  that  is  illegal  who  will  sue  us 
kT9  i  tbe  cx>a]iuou  ix^ople  ure  Afraid  lo  offend  us.  nut  of  a 
certain  source  of  revez^euc^  as  being  eonseo ratted  to  God," 

Tbe  EMJng  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'a  *  Beggar's  Bush' 
re<echoes  these  sentimente, 

'  C'Ai^t  our  (.taps  and  (7ai¥:H  nway, 
TIaa  la  be^i^ara'  holiday.  .  .  . 
Hi*.  It  ye&Ax,  or  b©  it  war, 
Hero  at  liberty  we  are. 
And  enjoy  our  ease  and  rest ; 
To  tho  held  we  arc  not  prosacd.  *  .  . 

Wheo  the  sitbeidy'n  increas'd. 
We  itre  not  a  penny  sej!<d*d  ; 
Nor  will  any  po  to  law 
With  a  bo^^ar  for  a  i^Lraw, 
Ail  wliich  happinoAS,  he  brags, 
He  doth  owe  tmto  Ids  rag^J 

AlemjLTi,  in  his  *  Lif g  oF  Guzman  d"Alfnnich&,'  says,  'The 
life  of  a  beggftr  i»  n  deticary  without  iKjnR.  an  uninter- 
rupted titroain  of  ploaaure,  an  employment  froe  from  care 
ftnd  fuU  of  reerGation/  The  medie\^l  attitude  of  mind 
tcwai'dH  tbe  lieggn-r  is  well  put  in  ^  The  CloistiCr  and  tbti 
Hearth'  by  Cul  de  Jatte,  one  of  the  raciest  rascals  in 
all  tbe  vagrant  train  in  English  literature: 

■  Why,  beggary  was  an  ancient  and  moist  honourable  mystery. 
Wiiat  dL[]  hij]y  luoiilk!^  and  bi^}»i])s  Huii  kiit^H  ivhiiii  Lbey 
would  win  heaven's  emdc?  Why,  Avaeh  tlio  fcot  of  hoggare, 
tJiose  favourites  of  the  Saints.  .  .  .  That  foot  wiw*  washed  by 
the  greatest  king  alive,  Loiii£  of  France*  the  last  Holy  Thurs- 
day that  WB^ ;  and  the  next  day,  Friday,  clnpt^etl  iu  the 
etocke  by  tbo  warden  of  a  petty  haiulot/ 

Gerard's  letter  toliini^  of  bis  days  with  Cu.1  de  Jatt«  givo:^ 
a  etrikini^ly  tertliwtic  dest'ription  of  mendicity  in  the 
Middle  AgeH,  Of  the  life  of  bbe  modem  vagrant  it  would 
be  hard  to  iind  a  more  vivid  and  entertaining  picture 
than  that  given  by  Mr  Davies  in  hia  "Autobiography/ 
Told  in  a  atyh;  whii-b  in  adruirabls  for  ite  unuffect<?d 
matter-of-fact  eiiuplicity.  Mr  !>avies"  adventures  on  the 
hightvayB  and  rnilroadH,  and  in  tbe  prisons  and  work- 
houses of  the  t'nitcd  StJites.  whetht*r  rea.lly  autobio- 
graphieal  or  not,  form  &  story  full  of  novelty  and  interest. 
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and  ioaIm  the  itDC«ai-patioxi«l  reader  feel  thmt  tbece  w 

maay  livds  1«ish  eojojabie  Uian  tliai  of  the  profeesODfll 

beggar,  at  aaj  rate  while  jooth  sod  bealtli  are  an  bU  Eobi. 

In  France,  beggars  from  an  eftrty  period  comiiiitt«i 

grtMH  atrocities  and   pTVctlsnl    e^ety  kiii«i   of  fraud   uftd 

Ttllainy.     Tbey  assumed  a  regular  form  of  goverruncat 

^eetod  a  kui^,  fmmed  a  fixed   code  of    lawH,    talked  a 

lai^aa^  peculiar  lo  themAelres,  and  became  a  menaM 

to    the    peace  and  irelfare    of    society.      TlLeir   &aui^ 

rapacity,  and  crime  Beem  to  have  outried  the  deed*  tff 

tbeir  brother  m^t^lfi  in  England;  and  the  le^ieiacioa  cf 

France  in  the    Middle  Agee    ran    on    the    »une    linin  m 

that  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to  meet  ^rulLar  oriK 

They  called  ih^r  king  Coearc^  an  impudent  asaumpcioi 

of  the  name  of  the  greiat  Persian  mnnarch.      His  royil 

robes  were  made  from  one  thousand  rags  of  all  coloois; 

he  held  a  yearly  ootincil,   received  reports  and  tribolM 

from    bis   Huhject^,  and    administered    jusMcs    anion^ 

thenu      Many  of  the  mendieaots  wore  runaway  echolikn 

Uko  Pierre    Gringoire,    und   Lip&ed  olerics,    who    taugM 

the   novices    tho   argot   language,  and    perforoied   otto 

dutiea  which  exempted  them  from  paying  tribute.    Ill 

whole  kingdom  of  be^'gars  was  divided  into  an  elabonU« 

series  of  tribetn,  each  having  itj^  special  kind  of  begging 

to  puntue  and  known  by  a  F<pec!al  di^ignatiou.    Helegaiel 

to  the  Coura  den  Miracles,  they  were  a  dangeroui*  pM* 

to   the  city  of  Paris,  their  quarter   beconiing,    like  th# 

Alsutia  of    r^mdon,    cine    intu    which    ollicers    of    juslir* 

seldom  entered,  and  where  the  law  of  the  land  w^fwi  Little 

feared.     Victor  Hugo  has  powerfully  portrayed  the  on* 

and  Walter  Scott,  in  lighter  colours,  tbe  other  ;  and  l>oili 

probably  owe  something  to  '  Uinconete  and  CortadiUo.' 

one  of  the  '  exemplary'  novela  of  Cervantefl-     Hero  Moiu- 

podio  rules  over  a  hometfi'  nest  (if  swaggering  rtiffisn* 

in  Heville  i  aud  the  reader's  wonder  is  divided  bett^^eon 

the  husineea-like  arrangement  of  thoir  criminal    dee<l» 

and  their  impious^  but  apparently  sincere,  profession  of 

religion. 

Human  credulity  baa  alwaj^  mudo  it  posaiblo  for  \hc 
mcndicaot  and  knavo  to  thrive;  and,  ae  we  read  of  {h*> 
gross  impostures  successfully  practised  at  the  beginulpg 
of  the  RenaieaaDcet  we  wonder  how  people  coidd  b<» 
deciiived  by  them.     Tet  who  is  there  who  has  not  be** 
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imposed  upon  hj  the  specious  letter- writer,  the  fraraer 
of  the  seheniiug  circular,  the  benevolent  or  religious 
inipuwtori^  Therw  is  u.u  extraonluiiiry  situilitHty  between 
the  practices  of  the  beggars  and  vagrants  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  Middle  Ages.  !5kin  dieeadcs,  intlaunmatiou 
and  ulcers  were  counterfeited  by  the  juiee  of  plants,  a 
mixture  of  lard  and  blood,  aud  other  nasty  devices; 
they  disguised  themselves  "with  patcbt^s,  bandages,  plasters 
and  crutches  so  as  not  to  he  knowu  from  day  to  day 
in  the  same  place ;  they  paraded  as  maimed  soldiers 
from  the  wara ;  they  showed  forged  certiiicatcfl  of  having 
been  bitten  by  wolves  or  dogs,  or  having  escaped  from 
the  priTions  or  galleys  of  the  infidel  Turk  ;  they  posed  aa 
dropsical  or  otherwise  distased  ;  women  padded  them- 
selves to  appear  as  if  with  child,  or  begged  -with  a  child 
At  bi'east  and  another  carried  at  Ijack  or  side;  they 
counterfeited  the  demoniac  or  epileptic  by  feigned  fits 
and  soap  in  the  mouth  to  create  froth,  inflicting  woimds 
Bf*  proof  of  sincerity  ;  others  »toud  almost  miked  in 
pnbllc  places  pretending  extreme  want  and  starvation, 
like  the  '  shivering  Jimmies  '  of  a  later  time  ;  and  so  on, 
through  a  long  list,  with  the  vendors  of  worthless 
medicines,  the  dealers  lu  magic,  the  interpreters  of 
dreams,  the  finders  of  treasures,  and  the  ncver-onding 
sellers  of  the  secret  of  converting  base  metal  into  gold. 

The  wandering  itiin^'trel,  oritfinally  highly  honoui'ed 
in  court  and  hall,  gradually  lost  caste,  and  by  tho  later 
Middle  Ages  hod  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  mendicant 
and  was  legislated  fur  as  such.  Phillip  Stubbes,  in  his 
'  Anatomy  of  Abuses,'  rails  at 

'auch  drurdten  sockets  and  bawdye  paradits  as  range  the 
tjountreyes^  rymiDg  and  singing  of  uncleBae  corrupt  and  filthi^ 
»ongs  in  taveraes,  ale-hou&es>  Loiies,  and  other  publiiiuu  afc- 
aemblies.' 

Th6  herbalist,  the  quack,  the  diviner  and  reader  of  stars, 
times,  and  seasons  have  always  thriven  on  human  cre- 
dulity. The  quack's  powders,  pills,  plasters,  and  draughts 
were  mostly  made  of  harmless  ingredients;  but  some- 
times the  knave's  imagination  ran  riot  and  they  became 
a  very  hell-broth  from  a  witch's  cauldron.  With  ready 
wit,  unhlunhing  effrontery,  and  audaciaus  lying  he  pushed 
his  nostrums  on  a  gulled  public.    Bou  Jousou  has  drawn 
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ft  finished  picture  of  lum  inTolpones  imperaonaUoD,  ^tb> 
Pox,'  st-lliiig  powders  th*Lt  presetted  the  befliitv  of  Vwin* 
and  HeleUj  dpecii£ieii9  of  which  had  been  epeci^Ltly  brou^bi 
to  him  from  Troj.  Anothor  rascal.  Subtle*  *tbe  M- 
ohemistt'  no  doubt  drawn  from  thft  life,  lete  us  into  Kiint 
of  the  Becrot^  o£  his  compounds. 

'  MaTi'q  blood,  bair  o'  the  head,  burnt  clouts,  oh&lk*  niprd*  u4 
cl&y,  po^vder  of  botiea,  scaling  of  iron,  g^loss,  anil  worlds  of 
otljer  strange  ingredieitte,  would  bur^t  a  man  to  naJiie.* 

The  'Libor  Vagatorum,"  to  which  leather  tvrote  B 
preface,  a  most  interesting  IJttlo  work,  and  the  first  4»f  ito 
kind  on  the  subject  in  Europe,  gives  a  epirltod  account  d 
the  beggarn  and  vagrants  tbat  infestttil  Gentjany  at  tbt 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ahto  a  glossaT^of 
the  vagrants'  language,  which  has  its  own  special  interest 
Charles  Reade  mii^L  have  used  it,  and  also  Dekkert 
pamphlets,  in  drawing  the  character  of  Cul  de  Jatti*'  IV 
touch  of  sanctity  attaching  to  beggars  was  fostered  bf 
custom.  Their  feet  were  washed  oti  ^reat  occasions  lif 
kings  and  ecctesiaatLc^ ;  and  in  return  for  the  a.lins  wbiri 
they  received  thoy  would  fast  on  All  SaJnta"  Day,  tbf 
beggars"  jubilee,  oudpray  for  the  givers  or  their  retativ^i' 
To  this  custom,  which  was  called  '  souling.*  Shaketcpoafv 
refers  in  the  words,  'to  apeak  puHng  like  a  beggar  bl 
Hallownias.'  Tho  distribution  of  sou]  i^^koK  on  thia  ^at 
m  rund  districttJ  long  remained  a  survival  of  the  nM 
begging  custom, 

Tho  beg^'nirH,  vagrants,  and  general  rascality  of  tb 
eity  of  London  coiigi-egated,  at  the  beginning  of  ilw 
HiJtteenth  century, 

'  In  the  BerbywLn  and  In  Turmj'H  strete. 
In  Houndcsdyche  and  behynd  the  Plete,* 

to  quote  from  an  interesttng  poem  of  the  period,  'TTif 
Hye  Way  to  the  Spyttel  Hous '  (circa  lJ-35).  This  wa* 
tho  old  St  Bartholomew's  hospital,  founded  by  Rabeiv 
in  the  reign  of  Henrj'  I.  The  district  retained  ita  erfl 
notoriety  for  a  century  at  least  as  the  reaort  of  beggiki^ 
vagabonds,  thieves,  and  other  abandoned  wretchofl,  TurSh 
buil  Street  hjid  an  evil  notoriety  in  Shaken* pea rean  liter*- 
tore  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  retgn  of  Queen  Anne  tbftt 
the  purlieus  of  St  Giles'  achieved  unenviable  distiaction 
from  such  inhabitants.     ■  The  Hye  Way  to  the  Sp3tt*l 
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Bh>ue,'  which  ^ves  the  earliest  examples  of  be^ars'  argot 
to  be  found  in  any  Engiinh  work,  deecribes  the  crowd  of 
*niyghty  lubbera'  thitt  went  on  the  streets  and  highways 
daily  to  public  places  like  Westminster  and  St  Paul's,  to 
fAirs  and  markots,  making  their  way  on  atilta  and  crutches 
with  liinbH  tied  up,  con ntprt'ei ting  diseases,  expo>4tn^ 
false  dore:4,  and  the  many  other  devices  already  detailed. 
'  Those  dyacoyt^  they  use  worse  than  ony  devyll/  Their 
methods  of  appeal  varied  according  to  circunistance»4 
person,  and  place,  and  were  carefully  prepared  hefore^ 
hand.  Guzman  dAlforucho  doecribos  hia  instruction  in 
thia  reepeet  in  Rome,  and  gives  also  the  statutes  of  the 
kingdom  of  beggars  in  that  city.  The  dilTerent  national 
modes  of  askitig  alms  are  described  as  follows  : 

'The  Germans  beg  by  singing  and  in  troops,  the  French  by 
their  praying*  the  Plemiuga  by  their  respertfid  bowuigs,  tlie 
Bohemians  by  fortnn©- telling,  the  Portuguese  by  their  crying, 
the  Italians  by  long  haraii|juea»  the  English  by  abusing,  and 
the  Spaniards  b^  their  b&iighty  growlings/ 

This  touch  of  Enghah  character  in  the  mendicant  claaa, 
proverbial  in  'beggars'  abu^e/  is  interesting  when  found 
so  far  back  a^  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  so 
far  afield  as  Spain. 

Vagrancy  and  begging  assumed  senous  proportions  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  causes  were  niany^  Simon 
Fisiu  in  his  '  Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggure"  {IB2M),  boidly 
attributes  the  e^-il  state  of  things  to  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  Church,  half  the  wealth  of  tlte  country  going  into  ita 
hande.  The  burden  lay  in  its  vast  oatates ;  the  titbee  on 
kind  and  wages;  the  probates  and  masses;  the  fees  for 
burial,  confei^^ionH.  absolutiouSt  hlesuiugs  of  ehurches, 
altars  and  bella ;  the  exactions  of  pardoners  and  sum- 
iiiouers  ;  and  the  pence  given  to  begging  friars,  estimated 
at  twenty  pentre  yearly  per  houHehold — a  mighty  total  it 
must  have  been  when  all  told.  Some  50,000  members  of 
tM>mmunitioe  were  turned  out  by  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  large  numbern  of  whom  went,  into  vagrani'y  ; 
and  the  general  condition  of  things  grew  rather  wor^e 
than  bettor.  Another  'Supplication  of  the  pooro  Com- 
mons' (1546)  says: 

•Then  bad  tbey  hospitals  and  alnifthousefl  tct  he  lodgetj  iti,  but 
now  thoy  lie  and  stArva  in  the  streetsT     Then  was  iheir 
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number  great,  but  uow  much  greater;  and  no  loarvel.forUitft 
is,  instuad  of  those  sturdy  beggars,  crept  in  a  etardf  sort  at 
extortion  era.' 

The  trade  of  the  country  'wrs  incroaHtng  ;  but  rent^  »twv 
wealth  was  ill  distributud.  and  the  porsoual  excraragAlife 
iinii  indulgence  in  dvoaa  and  show,  after  tho  example  ** 
by  tha  king,  oauHed  ix  crueA  wai^te  of  money.  The  giudtu! 
enclosure  of  the  couiiuous  and  consequent  erictioos  Uirea 
many  out  on  tho  ruud  to  sink  or  swim  in  tbe  goDrv^ 
stream  of  vagrancy.  Tho  condition  of  the  people  biiJB«cl 
the  courl.  '  If  you  do  not  remedy  the  evils  which  prodoff 
thieves,'  wrote  Sir  Thoraaa  Jhlore,  '  the  rigoroua  execuUcs 
of  juBticc  in  punishing  thieves  will  be  in  vain  ' — u  trulfa  •• 
cloar  iiti  i:i-yMtAl,  aud  as  t^learly  neglected  all  down  the  age*- 

The  tendency  to  convert  arable  land  into  piij^ttire  w 
considered  conducive  to  idle  and  vagabond  habiU;  » 
Irtw  w/is  pa^Hud  in  1534  to  preveut  this,  and  no  u\ni«rirf 
land  was  permitted  to  have  more  than  2J0O  sheep,  under 
a  penalty  of  Sa.  Id.  per  nheep  above  that  imnibor.  Like 
uU  sumptuary  lawr^  it  wan  tneffeetual ;  for  ».bout  rili:teeD 
years  later  another  supplication  was  printed, '  The  Decaj* 
of  England  by  tho  preat  Multitudo  of  Sheepe,*  in  whici 
the  writer  pleads  with  great  force  for  the  breaking  up  of 
the  grass  lands  in  the  eastern  counties  to  give  occupfttii>ii 
and  more  food»  for  want  of  which  the  people  were  driven 
to  beg  or  steal.  The  Irish  cattle-driviug  (ju^^stioii  is  aoi 
new ;  over  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  England  hotj  U> 
face  it,  and  failed  to  do  qo  by  legifilatiou.  Ry  an  Act  of 
1530,  licenses  were  granted  to  the  aged  poor  and  impot^vit 
persons  to  beg  within  f^trictly  dofuied  areas.  Able-bodM 
or  ' sturdy '  beggars  were  to  bo  tied  naked  at  a  cart-UiI 
and  whipped  through  the  town  until  the  blood  flownL 
and  then  doiuic^tled  for  three  years.  Scholars  of  luti- 
versitJes  Ijegging  without  permits  wore  to  be  ^whipped  in 
aaimihir  manner  ;  nnd  purdonore,  proctors,  cheats,  qiiacH 
palmistH,  playarH  of  unlrtU'ful  games,  and  actors  uf  fur* 
bidden  plays  were  to  be  whipped  for  two  dayi^,  wilJi 
mutilation  of  ears  and  the  pillory  for  second  olTencai- 
Harrisnn  tells  us  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
the  number  of  street  vagabonds  and  thieves,  petty  and 
great,  who  wore  hanged  was  72,0l>0, 

On  her  accession  Elizabeth  wah  brought  fuc©  to  face 
with  the  general  discontent  of  the  lower  classes;  and  a 
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VAfipTant  trauii  wboflo  number  it  waa  then  impossible  to 
estiinH.te,  of  Ht.urijy  beggars,  dangerous  VHgfibunds  thie^'es, 
Dutpur^e^  and  drawlatcbes,  wandered  up  sad  down  the 
land  ftddiutod  to  every  vice  and  villainy.  In  1569  a  general 
Heareh  was  ordered  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  13,000 
vAgrautfl  and  rogues,  '  masterful  men,'  were  arrosted. 
London  adopted  severe  measures  of  repression ;  find  all 
the  eick,  diseased,  impotent  persons  and  children  were  sent 
to  linspitJils-  The  State  papej-B  show  that  stonks  and 
YFhipping  were  generally  applied.  Novertholcfia,  the  en- 
closure of  the  commonti  and  the  cleaHn^  of  woods  and 
forests  went  steadily  un,  wiLh  the  luinserjijent  evictions; 
and  the  di^jcontent  was  greab  in  many  places.  The  in- 
habitants lived  under  a  system  of  terror  from  the 
sturdy  viigabouds  who  robbed,  plundered,  and  fired 
dwellings.  The  repressive  measures  of  Henrys  reign 
wore  enforced  with  rigid  severity,  and  many  a  'doxy' 
had  had  half  a  dozen  husbands  who  successively  adorned 
a  gallows.  In  1562  and  Again  in  1572  attempta  were 
made  to  deal  with  the  indigent  and  disabled  poor  by 
local  machinery.  Convicted  vagabonds  and  rogues  were, 
as  Harrison  pute  it» '  to  be  grcwvnuslie  wbippt^d  /ind  burned 
through  the  gristle  of  the  right  eare,  with  an  hot  iron  of 
the  compasse  of  an  inch  about/*  A  second  offence  was 
felony ;  and  for  the  third  the  punishment  was  death 
vrithout  benefit  of  clergy.  Houses  of  correction  were 
established  for  o£Fenders  who  were  whipped  on  entering- 
and,  if  tliey  proved  rcralcitrant,  they  got  the  lash  Hguin, 
were  put  in  irons,  and  given  hard  labour  on  restricted 
diet.  JoDson's  *  Bartholomew  Fair/  which,  perhaps  with 
the  exception  of  Richard  Bromea  'Jovial  Crew,  or  the 
Merry  Beggars/ introduces  us  to  more  vagabond  raseality 
and  knavery  than  any  other  drama  in  Englii^h  litoraturoi 
shows  that  punishment  was  genuine  in  them^ 

*  Ursula,  You  know  where  you  were  taw'd  lately;  both 
Insh'cl  and  spla^ibM  you  were  in  Bridewell. 

'Altc£.  Ay,  by  the  same  token  you  rid  tliat  week,  and 
broke  out  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  night-tub  I ' 

8tow  telle  us  that  in  1h581  as  many  as  100  wore  taken 
ID  a  night;  the  suburbs  were  not  safe  even  in  daytime. 


*  '  Deaarlptlon  of  Sngl&uiJ,'  book  U,  oh»p.  x. 
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Tfao  Queen  wt%9  nieiia<!dd  one  evoning  iq  Isling'toii ;  tt>^ 
by  next  day  sixty-four  persons  were  arre^t^d.  Tb* 
number  of  thieves  aud  vagabonds  banged  ya&rly  nl  Uni 
time,  according  to  Harrison,  averaged  Frooi  300  to  M. 
about  a  fifth  o£  the  number  in  Henry  VIIIs  timo,  aoeori- 
ing  Ui  tho  SEitiie  authority. 

Elizabethan  literature  tocni8  with  referencett  to  \ki 
beg-gars,  VAj^&ot^,  cheat:A>  drabs,  knaves,  and  rogues  that 
infet^tt^d  th«  country  nnti  were  sueh  h  pest  to  all  law- 
abiding  and  industHoua  cibisona.  Ho^^  "wgU  Sbakespen* 
knew  those  parasitOH  is  not  only  attested  by  wsrj 
jilhiaions,  but  by  his  drawing  from  the  v^raut  train  soib' 
of  his  bust  charnL'terfi.  Edgur,  iu  his  afaHuniption  of  (b^ 
character  of  Tom  o'  Bcdhim:  Autolyeus,  typical  of  * 
universal  class;  Christopher  Sly,  pedlar,  bearward,  ao^ 
tinker;  Kud  tlie  rufiiHU  baud  that  followed  FalstalT— •!! 
show  the  JramatiBt'a  iutirna to  knowledge  of  t<hoee'vagTua 
men,'  concerning  whom  Dogberry  gives  orders  aecordjttg 
to  strict  statute  law.  The  condition  of  luimtitv  at  ths 
t4me,  and  for  many  generations  after,  '^'as  pitiful  in  tiif 
extreme.  Bedlam,  poor  and  overcrowded,  ivaa  incapaU^ 
of  providing  for  Loudon  alone,  and  many  poor  creutnrvK 
more  or  less  harmless,  were  licensed  to  roam  the  counU^ 
and  osit<t  on  charity,  They  wore  an  iron  ring  on  the  ana. 
and  a  horn  from  which  they  drank  hungsiispended  rounJ 
the  neck ;  they  caiTied  a  long  staff  and  were  sometimffl 
elad  in  a  most  fantaj^tlc  coatumCf  being  deoorat«d  witb 
feathers,  ribbons,  and  coloured  patches.  The  result  of 
course  was  thnt  Ihe  puhlie  was  grossly  imposed  upunb*' 
pretended  lunatics,  who  were  known  as  *  Abram  men, 
from  which  came  tho  phrAse  *to  sham  Abmhani';  am? 
so  clever  were  the  imperHonations  that  tlu'y  deceived  tl* 
moat  experienced  people,  Tbey  approached  a  village  ta 
house  in  liuiatic  fashion,  wildly  whooping.  daiLoing  or 
capering  about,  and  delivered  a  fantastic  appeal  or  • 
crying,  whining  request  as  suited  the  octvision.  They 
often  terrified  women  aud  children,  who  were  glad  tog«' 
rid  of  them  on  any  terms;  and,  being  looked  upon  a> 
uillicted  of  heaven  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  tb'y 
received,  a^  a  rule,  generous  treatment. 

Of  the  many  books  dealing  with  the  vagrants,  chaat*. 
and  rogues  of  the  period,  the  moat  remarkable  is  Hat 
man's  *  Caveat  or  Warning  for  Common  Cursetors  val- 
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garely  called  Vugabooea.'  He  was  pla^arised  in  the  most 
barefaced  mamier  by  imtors  in  his  own  day,  notably 
by  Dekker,  and  wubaequontly  by  loany  others,  Disraeli 
eeenm  not  to  have  knuwu  his  work,  but  now  it  is  acces- 
atble  to  all  if'aderrs  in  the  K(?w  Sbakefvpe^Lrean  Society's 
publicjition,  The  book  ia  a  classic  on  Elizabethan  rascality: 
and  there  is  little  to  be  known  of  'these  rowsey,  ra^^ed 
rahbleineut  of  rakehelles,' an  the  auLlior  caLU  them,  that 
hv  doQn  not  tell.  Uarmau  waa  a  jntttico  of  the  poace  in 
Kont,  and  for  ntany  years  devoted  hiniHelf  to  tbo  study 
of  this  coiifralarnlty.  He  punishfiid  them  severely  at 
tiniest  and  enforced  the  law  with  strict  justice  and  im- 
partiality, lie  made  friends  with  the  rabblemetit  of  both 
seseH.  and  by  a  judicious  ext'CUtiion  of  leniency,  when  not. 
mucb  was  at  at^vke,  he  wormed  thoir  strange  experiences 
from  them  until  ho  boeamo  a  niin^j  of  information  on 
their  ord^^rs,  manners  and  euatoniH.  deceitful  practices^ 
general  rascality  and  s\ft.ng,  of  ivbicb  he  gives  us  the  first 
vocAbularj  in  Eoglish.  The  book  is  a  model  of  its  kind, 
for  the  author  liyhtenSi  with  tales  and  illustrations,  the 
description  of  the  twenty-three  chisses  of  vag^rant  rascals 
then  existing,  which  makes  us  live  again  with  the  elder 
brotherhood  of  our  own  day — those  who  pick  pockete, 
counterf<:;it  i^oin,  forge  eertiHeates,  tempt  servant's  to 
pilfer  for  ribbons  and  pinchbeck  jewellery,  assume  rela- 
tionship, beg  for  the  price  of  a  coffin  to  buiy  a  wife  or 
hnsband,  and  practise  all  the  other  tricks  with  which 
inajikind,  down  through  many  centuries  to  the  present 
dayt  bave  been  familiar  in  most  European  countriee. 

The  reign  of  James  1  saw  no  improvement  in  vagrancy ; 
new  Orders  in  Council  were  mado,  and  the  old  w^hippings, 
branding,  and  hangings  went  on  aa  before-  The  over- 
crowding of  London  from  the  rural  districte,  and  the 
ccmsequent  mendicity,  gave  rise  to  many  regulations, 
^wbilo  an  attempt  was  made  to  rid  it  of  wastrels  by  a 
plantation  schem9  in  Virginia,  but  it  failed  in  1622.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  points  out  that  the  spread  of  beggary  was 
due  '  to  the  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  every  parish  to  main- 
tain their  own  poor  only-'  Not  one  justice  in  twenty, 
he  says,  eofori^ed  the  law  of  sending  the  beggars  back 
to  their  own  pariah;  the  ofticiala  brought  them  to  tho 
borders  of  the  adjoining  parish  and  left  them  there. 
Act  followed  Act  in  a  monotonous  procession  all  through 
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the  oigbteonth  century,  but  nothing  e«wmed  to 
tlie  supply  of  beggars^  trsmpa,  and  rogues  that  6w&rm«d 
over  the  country,  Lonilon  grew  worse  cls  its  popal&u<a 
increrued  ;  and  no  one  was  safe  from  the  depredadoDi  f' 
the  va^'nboTid^  and  robbers  that  infeflted  tho  cckpitGl.  Tb* 
hi^hn'nymoii  roblied  oponly  on  HoimsloTr  Qoath,  wh3v 
tlit3  lurking  tbief,  scbommg  as  a  whiaing  beggar,  lemlM 
tht^  pfvssor-by  at  Lincoln's  Ibo  with  a  blow  oF  bis  cmtcll 
and  thcin  robb^l  him.  hs  Gay  describes  in  '  Triviav'  Th» 
highwayman  he  h^i^  inimorUilised  in  Captain  Machefttk 
Tlie  slums  and  purlieus  of  the  City  bot^anie  a  bywori 
anil  its  evil  and  overcrowded  bridewells,  spon^ng-boiui^ 
aud  prisims,  A  di'^grac*.  The  workhousfw  were  ^honsei 
by  tht>  de{r>erving  poor,  ivhere,  as  Defo«  points  out*  tfc^ 
would  have  to  mix  in  the  ciommon  herd  ot  vagranti 
niixbr-WHlkers,  and  tbievtt^i.  Of  the  common  lodging 
hou$e9,  then  as  now  a  hot-bed  for  breedmg  the  puolflCMl 
of  T.-agrancy  and  erime,  fielding  dj«w$  a  startling  pie4im 
«3  they  existed  in  St  Gi1i%'  and  Sboreditch.  in  hid  masMdf 
-,  the  '  Knquiry  into  the  incroase  of  Robbers.'  '  Whtf 
'|pM»d,'  he  forcibly  aj^^k^  '  ean  arise  from  aendinf?  idle  wrf 
dlsonlarij  per^oas.  to  a  plae«  ^rbem  tkey  are  neitlkOT'lo 
be  corrected  Dor  employed  ? '  and  ke  soms  up  the  wbofc 
.iltafttkm  i&  a  aeatanee— '  l.«boar  is  the  troe  and  prop* 
pill jli  Illicit  for  idk«ie«$.* 

Tha  general  failanr  to  svpprv««  rrune  made  pai«Ml 
Dm  AturmttcT  of  Jobalhan  Wild,  wlK^e  name  haa 
a  qrttcuijvi  for  the  trntocoiM  tfaieviitg  viUain,  and 

m  bMB  ikali^Bd  hj  IWi^  m  thax 
of  »tm  «ad  «4«£e4  irauy.  *Tbe  Hvtorr  of  the  life  rf 
tb9  Ula  Hr  Jonathan  WiU  the  GnM.'  He  ^ood.  do 
ttVK  flor  tke  «^nnmr«C  Vmthm^  m  the  -  Begpw« 
Statt  Mi  th»  teAkm  «f  ttahliv  iMcafity  in  Ifc* 
e^rTwriM'The  FoR»«  of  ^QgeL'  AHhoo^h 
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dens  of  thleveiy  and  crime.  But  hy  none  hae  the  romance 
of  the  roada  been  better  dei^cribed  than  by  its  own  novel- 
iBte,  Fielding  and  STnoUett;  and  every  note  in  the  whole 
scale  of  wayfaring  incidents  has  been  atruek  in  "Tom 
Jones,'  'Joseph  Andrews/  'Roderick  Random/  'Peregrine 
Pickle/  and  '  Humphrey  Clinker/  But.  of  all  that  the 
eighteenth  century  has  produced  in  regard  to  his  class, 
perhaps  the  most  finished  and  spirited  picture  of  the 
'yagrniit  train  '  is  Burns  a  'Jolly  Beggars/ 

The  railway  has  driven  romance  from  our  rural 
highwftys  without  appropriiiting  it  to  itself.  The  rapid 
growth  of  ttjwiis  ill  the  nineteenth  century,  with  their 
special  provisione  for  the  vagrant,  has  reduced  hie  life  to 
A  deadly  prosaic  level.  The  old  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
food  jtnd  lodging  at  the  end  of  a,  d/ty,  which  gave  zest 
to  life,  ia  now  denied  hitn;  and  the  voluminous  body  of 
evidence  and  reports  in  the  last  fifty  years,  from  officials 
of  all  kindj4,  shows  that  the  modem  vagrant  h*  a,  creature 
almost  bt^neatb  contempt.  Hia  itinerary  is  g,  pure  matter 
of  arrangement ;  when  in  funds,  he  spends  his  night  in  the 
c^ommo^  lodging-houfie;  when  not,  the  casual  ward  aecom* 
modatea  him-  He  arranges  where  to  eat  his  Cbrietmas 
dinner,  aud  gives  notice  on  the  walls  of  the  casual  ward 
beforehand :  '  Saucy  Harry  and  hiH  MoLl  will  he  at  Chester 
to  eat  their  Chriatnias  dinner,  when  they  hope  Saucerand 
the  rest  of  the  fraternity  will  meet  them  at  the  Union/ 
The  Viigrant  of  tn-day  getn  a  bath ;  his  clothett  are  dried 
and  disinfected ;  he  is  fed  and  supplied  with  a  nightshirt ; 
and  if  he  is  ill  a  doctor  attends  him.  Treated  like  this, 
^vby,  in  the  name  uf  wonder,  should  he  work  and  become 
a  thrifty  and  respectable  member  of  the  community? 
The  whole  system  is  an  elaborate  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  wastrels.  The  poetry  and  ronianc© 
which  surrounded  the  vagrant  in  days  gone  by  have 
vanitihed  froui  the  atmosphere  of  the  modem  easual. 
The  'jolly  beggar '  is  as  extinct  as  the  king's  bedesniun. 
His  successor  to-day  has  been  well  described  as  eine  tc, 
fliW  sp€,  »ifLC  fulo.  sine  scde. 

Here  and  there^  however,  in  rural  England  a  certain 
variant  of  the  old  type  is  still  met  with  ;  and  there  is  no 
more  perfect  example  than  the  'Swain  of  Arcady/  so 
akilfally  drawn  by  Dr  Jessopp.  Loafing  Ben,  on  the 
grounds  of  true  merit,  t-akea  a  plane  umong  the  best  of 
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the  eubmergod  doss  in  literature-  Ho  appc^als  to  all  of 
uti  iti  ruitfiing  HWH.y  t.u  nea.  uiid  liECuinin^  ft  loafer  tnm 
reading  *■  R^jbiDson  Crusoe/  Who  couJd  esoape  boA^ 
iaoculit'trcd  by  tbo  groat  romancoV  It  accounts  for  «o^' 
less  rhildif^h  eastle-buildingn  eonntless  \rild  imagiamp^ 
and  mucli  wandering  from  Defoo's  ihxys  till  now.  flm 
loafra,  reads  Cmsoe  in  tbo  alebuude,  sleeps  *  accordin ,  ■l' 
inaka^  *  no  morei  count  of  tbern  rats  than  if  they  wa&  &t^ 
though  their  toils  'tickled  his  face  sometimes'  CoU' 
'  ho  didu't  know  wbut  folkrt  inoant  by  being  coM/  anJ 
'  be  didn't  hold  wi'  rheuniatieB."  The  djuiger  to  Ben  i* 
th&t  he  ifi  liable  to  be  driven  Into  tlie  r^ukb  of  the  tramp 
when  chivied  by  olKcious  police,  Thut  divine  unccruuriiy 
as  to  food  and  drink  whioh  ia  tbd  breath  of  hit*  exisTi!JHT 
gives  place  to  a  st^ni^e  of  security  wlien  there  is  do  ueo*' 
fiity  to  ride  to  Mark  Taplcy'a  philosophy  and  be  happj  it 
JiU  c-irciiinstances.  Ben  becoming  a  tramp  id  Den  u-jiaboi 
with  rlean  hhirt  «.nd  htid  within  whIIs.  It  is  lien  mels- 
uioiphosed  in  hAbit,  like  Crusoe  returned  to  eiviliaotKA 
H9  bcGOLnet^  demorjilieed  by  contact  with  the  trump  ;  from 
honesty  he  sinks  to  ]>etty  laroeny.  His  obj  babit  k^ 
sleeping  out  asserts  itatvlf,  and  he  is  arre^tod,  or  h«  i' 
t-aken  up  for  begging  and  getds  his  regular  periods  of 
fourteen  days ;  beooming  accustomed  to  prison,  be  gri' 
duatc»  in  crime,  and  od  he  sinks  becomes  more  and  more 
a  burden  on  the  community  at  htrge.  It  is  iuHnit^Ir 
better  to  Iwivo  Ben  alone  than  to  try  to  rvform  hini  hj 
the  Yagraucy  Aets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

So   patent   is  the   failure  of  the  present  toothod  of 
dealing  M^th  the  vagrant   tliat    the  Bepartmetil 
mictee  on  Va^nuicy  in  their  Report  (fiec-t.  4)  siayi 


,t^ 


'We  are  convinced  that  the  present  system  neither  <Mtlf 
the  m^raat  nor  afTord?  any  ukeAnf  of  reciaiioing  him;  atti 
ve  are  iiiianimortsly  of  epiuion  that  a  thonra^  fitfbtM  ll 
aeceesary/ 

There  is  little  satio^ction  in  ibis  when  we  eonoder  thf 
legii^lative  effort  made  in  the  ninete««iUi  oeatair^  and  ike 
eoomiotsB  expense  incurred  in  eairyin;  otut  retaodU 
measures.  Scores  of  Acta  were  passed.  ooCably  tbmi  ol 
1824,  which  repealed  all  previooa  Aots  oo  TapruiQy,  wide 
workhouees.  n^fat  asylums^  «nd  caaoAl  wmr^  irore  afC«l#rf 
hy  hundreds  thronghuui  tb«  lani    Thww  ant  63S 
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>VB-rds  in  England  and  Walea  ;  and,  as  the  Committee  point 
out,  there  ia  a  general  lack  of  uniformity  in  their  method 
of  treating  the  va^rrant ;  in  many  the  two  nights"  detention 
ifinnt  enforced,  nor  is  the  allntteii  t^ak  done.  Th«  expense 
IB  not  commensurate  with  the  ^od  accomplished ;  the 
tramp«  on  the  ^hole,  enjoys  the  experience  ;  he  can  always 
look  fonvunl  to  decent  qnarttrs,  nnd  with  n\\  the  gi'eater 
satisfaction  since  it.  cu»ts  hltn  nothing.  Fi^ee  food  nnd 
shiilter  can  do  nothing  to  check  tramp  hftbits;  on  the 
contrary,  they  foster  them.  The  gravamen  of  the  charge 
against  the  Byst*ni  in  the  Committee's  Report  may  he 
summed  up  thus:  Jt  eiicoiiragea  vagnvney;  it  attracts 
vagrants  to  towns;  it  demoralises  the  recipients  ;  it  is  a 
flouiiK  of  danger  to  the  community  in  spreading  disease. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that '  the  vagrant 
who  is  bona,  fide  in  search  of  work  is  veiy  rare."  Experi- 
ence has  always  shown  that,  aH  a  general  rule,  when  offered 
work  ho  does  not  take  it ;  hia  excuse  is  that  he  is  looking 
for  work,  but  '  he  prays  that  he  may  not  get  it/  The 
life  of  the  professional  beggar  and  tramp  in  spent  in 
practising  the  arts  of  deception ;  his  one  object  in  evei-y 
appeal  made  is  to  impose  upon  the  charitable  feelings  of 
the  pubHc  in  order  to  profit  by  it.  Idleness  is  ingrained  in 
them  i  they  have  no  character  to  lose  ;  to  appeal  to  their 
manhood  to  work  for  a  living  is  nselees*  Hence  it  is  that 
the  decent  poor,  who  practise  no  deception,  who  possess 
character  and  self-respect,  will  not  etoop  to  beg  or  tramp  \ 
and  even  it'  driven  by  starvation  to  ask  alms,  they  fail  for 
want  of  the  beggar's  art.  The  children  of  parents  of 
depraved  habits  see  no  wrong  in  idleness  and  vice; 
wrong-doing  becomes  habitunl  with  them  from  their 
infant  years;  they  have  no  conecioUH  principle  to  direct 
them  to  do  riglit,  and  no  sense  of  shame  to  cheek  them 
from  lying,  deceit,  and  petty  theft  The  duty  of  the 
State  towards  such  children  is  clear.  Tt  is  they  who  in 
course  of  time  lill  the  ranks  of  the  vagrant  and  criminal 
classes ;  and  the  real  root  of  the  remedy  for  this  terrible 
waste  of  human  life  and  energy  lies  in  checking  the 
supply  from  among  the  rhildren  of  the  land. 

The  number  of  children  condemned  to  the  slavery  of  a 
tramp  life  ie  estimated  b}--  Mr  Bramwcll  Booth  at  6000- 
The  Bill  now  before  Parliament  is  intended  to  check 
this   great    abuse.      Children  ai^  actually  sold    at  the 
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time;  tbe^  are  djBgg«d  orer 
4a^  to  day  with  timd  liroba.  iU-clad,  «oU, 
■'^'■'■'"If  alms  oa  which  tLe  traa^  nTJUa 
cUld  ha«acJaitn  on  the  Stato  to  vec  that  ii 
lo  lhr»  and  gTwc  np  B  Q^^al  Htee«n ;  and 
catlier  aee  that  the  parent  or  otfavr 
hUfik  kift  duties  to  tlie  cliildt  or  relieve 
bvnlMi  and  inflict  on  faim  adeqoate 
BoglBct  of  b»  dntiea.  Thn  nffnr  lifr  of  rhildicii  if  fiJii 
iodnatrial  vdioola  hoa  proved  ao  aatiafactorx  tbat  tk 
priodple  flhotUd  be  extended :  bat  proper  cftre  fihooU  bi 
tfilcen  that  no  temptAtioTi  U  put  in  the  iray  <if  paritiJI 
abirk  their  respond biiitie^  towards  tbeir  duldneti. 
\^  The  eviie  of  Tagranc^  are  stUl  great ;  aad  eo  leaf  m 
indiserrminaie  almsgiving  exisia  begging  vrill  Soorii 
The  practice  of  charttj  is  of  dirine  command  :  bat  trt  tbi 
c^harit^ble  see  to  it  that  those  who  roeotre  alma  an  d^ 
serving  of  it-  ?^ir  Eric  Buchanaa,  MNa^tAry  lo  the  Lonte 
Mendicity  Society,  Cells  the  Committee  that  the  Ixiutai 
beggar  is  quite  unhelpable.  *  A  total  of  100,0001.  a  j^ 
in  given  to  beggars  in  the  metropolis  by  the  pnblie  W 
relieve  their  personal  feelings  without  troabling  thm- 
eelves  whether  the  case  is  belpable  or  iinbelpable*'  Tb* 
number  of  vagrante  in  oaeual  wards  in  London  a 
JauTiaiy  I,  1905,  v.'s^  9768,  and  on  Joly  1,  8556,  A  wd- 
8US,  taken  on  July  7>  1905,  of  peraonfi  having  no  settM 
home  or  visiblo  means  of  support  in  common  lodging 
houses  and  elseivhere  in  England  and  Wales,  ahows  thiU 
the  niiniber  was  (ji2.j2.Vl.  Admitting  that  this  figure  is  la- 
exnct,  if  we  take  into  account  the  caBuals  and  thee?  i* 
prison  for  offences  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  -we  still  h«« 
a  graat  army  of  fmm  00.000  to  70,000.  half  of  whom  M 
lea^  are  profeeeional  beggars  and  contribute  nothing  U 
the  State,  but  live  entirely  ol  its  expense  ;  tho  cort  to 
atnui  alone  to  all  clashes  of  vagrants  is  estimated  At 
3,000.000/,  annually. 

Thiti  giguntto  i^iun  of  money  is  a  premium  on  videV 
habits,  a  raiglily  instrument  for  the  niaiiufaeture  of  bef* 
gars,  tramps,  and  thieves*  As  we  look  hack  on  the  WKiil 
history  of  this  country  for  the  past  thousand  joftil 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  f»ct  that  laws  hsrt 
prt^ved  ineffectual  to  statu  the  cuiTent  of  vagrancy,  vui 
that    legislatore   have   continued    the    same    besom^ib 
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system  of  trying  to  atem  It  by  passing  them-  The  old  rutb- 
lesa  laws  did  nothing  but  nweU  il-  Every  kind  uf  legbW 
tive  Act  that  the  wit  of  man  could  devise  has  been  put  in 
force  to  suppress  the  vagrauts — whippings,  tho  stocks, 
the  pillory,  brandin^%  mutilation,  hanging,  impriaonniEsnt, 
and  hard  labuur — but  he  aeeniTt  uti  iuvuhierable  as  if  he 
had  been  plunged  in  the  Styx;  hia  indomitable  adapta- 
bility to  all  conditionij  rendera  him  impervioua  to  every 
fihaft  and  lx>lt  burled  at  him  by  legal  machinery.  *Labour, 
the  true  and  proper  punishment  for  idleaest*/  as  Fielding 
long  ago  pointed  out,  haa  never  been  properly  tried  in 
the-se  4L- oun tries ;  if  the  heel  of  Achillea  lies  anywhere 
in  the  vagrant  it  lies  here.  The  abort  sentences  and 
prison  treatment,  whieh  are  now  universal,  are  wholly 
unsuitable,  as  tha  Committee  point  out.  In  1904  there 
■were  32,845  committals  for  breaches  of  the  Vagrancy  Act. 
of  which  more  than  throe-fourths  were  for  fourteen  daye 
or  undfir.  These  «hort  sentences  are  useless  :ls  a  corrective, 
mid  long  terms  of  imprisonment  for  such  offences  would 
be  an  injustice;  beeidcsall  this,  the  whole  prison  machinery 
IS  most  costly,  and  little  if  any  good  is  done  by  iL 

The  Oummittee  recommend  tbe  establishment  of 
labour  colonies  on  the  continental  plan ;  and  the  Report 
contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  information  on 
Buch  institutions  in  Belgium,  Ronnnd,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  There  are  none  in  England,  hot  certain 
voluntary  establishments  ex^st  which  deal  with  those  who 
are  in  danger  of  drifting  int^i  the  true  vagrant  and  crimi- 
nal classes.  Hadleigh  was  founded  by  the  Balvation 
Army  at  a  eost  of  140,000/. ;  it  has  2000  acrew  of  laud  and 
1000  acres  of  foreshore,  and  here  agriculture  and  hrick- 
TDakiug  are  carried  on  by  tbe  inmates,  who  number  250  ou 
an  overage,  After  the  initial  cost  of  building  and  clear- 
ing the  ground,  the  colony  should  prove  largely  self-sup- 
porting, and,  as  far  as  possible,  fself-supplying.  After  a 
proper  tei-m  of  detention  and  a  satisfactory  report  on  his 
improvement  in  charatjter  and  habits,  the  vagrant — it  is 
to  be  hoped  no  longer  such — should  be  released  and  a  place 
found  for  him  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  industry.  How 
beat  to  help  the  bona  fide  wayfarer  is,  with  ue,  an  unsolved 
problem,  Tbe  continental  '  Waaderacheiu  '  or  way-ttcket 
system  must  be  adopted  in  any  scheme  of  colonising  the 
V&grauU     At  present  there  is  no  means  of  distinguishing 
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a  genuine  workor  seeking  empto^'meat  from  the  proft*- 
sional  tratDp. 

WbiJe  vire  believe  the  system  of  colon is^ttion  ifi  tlM'oti}^ 
one  that  con  give  good  redults  ixi  reforming  the  ragnr.'. 
it  iH  at  best  but  ft  belat^il  remedy.    The  root  of  rofotn 
liee  in  checking  the  supply  of  vngmnte  from  the  rftnk^  ci 
ebUdhood.     In   &  pfhniphlet   published  by  Mr    BrBtnv*^ 
Booth,  'The  Abandoned   Child/  he  iiiHkeis    an   inteinrlj 
powerful    plea  for  the  children,  estiiiiated  at   30,0QU  i^ 
England,  who  are  doomed  to  be  eo^t  into   the  comm^*] 
?4ink  of  the  eriiuinal  and  abandoned  class  of  the  wont 
kind.     The  tignres  arrived  at  are  the  result  of  a  BpecW 
enquiry  by  an  oxporienocd  agent  throughout  the  cotmUj. 
among  officials  of  all  kinds,  police,  and  the  offieers  of 
the  various  phihinlhropic  org^iniHatious.     The  senses  an 
shocked  and  stunned  by  a  perusal  of   the   hideous  4»- 
cloBuree  given  in  this  pamphlet;  there  is  nothing  nonr 
revolting  priuted    iu    EnglinlL     "We  Beeni  to  move  in  ■ 
sphere  inhabited  by  vile,  incestuous  monsters  and  saljrt; 
and   the  scenes   described    might  well  flat^h  from  eotw 
burning   strroll   torn   from   the   records  of   Oehenna.     Mf 
Booth  demands  the  rescue  of  these  children    by  ev*  "> 
available  moans,  such  as  their  removal  from  their  awW 
surroundings,  and    the  compulsory  e»tabli>4hiut.*t]t  of  id* 
dustrial  schools ;  andy  if  but  a  Lithe  of  what  he  statat  i* 
true,  the  outraged  »ense  of  the  British  people,  once  tho** 
fiuit^  are  known,  will  see  that,  so  far  as  reiiwclial  legiNW 
tion  c&n  prevent  them,  these  wroikg.^i  »Lall  ceAse.  and  thai 
this  abominable  sacritiee  of  innocent  children  on  tho«lt*W 
of  vi<?e  ehaU  no  longer  disgrace  the  manhood  and  womait- 
hood  of  England. 

John  CooKa 
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1.  Mti/niriptH  and  Prit^^.  Oppr'ntitm  nj  Public  JJtihtxett. 
Report  to  the  National  Civic  Federa,tioD,  New  York» 
1&07.    Three  vols,    London  :  P.  S,  King  and  Sona. 

2.  Thtt  Cittj:  the  Hopf  Iff  DeinoiTftcy.  By  Frederic  C. 
Howe.     Loudon  :  Fit^her  Unwin,  I905> 

3.  0*t  Mujbicipai  and  JVntiotial  Trading.  By  Lord  Ave- 
buiy,     London:  MflcmiUan,  1906_ 

4i  J^funicipal  Ownership  in  Great  Britain,  By  Hugo 
Richard  Meyer.     London  :  Macmillan.  190fl. 

li.  The  Dangers  nf  Municipal  Trading.  By  R.  P,  Porter. 
London  :  lioutledge,  1907. 

The  whole  controversy  concerning  inunlcipal  tirade  la 
without  doubt  '  oversliddowed  by  the  larger  isaue  of 
whether  we  are  prepaT-ed  to  make  a  grejit  experiment 
in  collectiviHin * •  or  not;  and  consequently  those  who 
have  formed  very  definite  opioionj*  on  the  main  quesbions 
raiEwd  in  this  larf^or  controvorfly  find  it  comparatively 
©Hsy  to  arrive  nt  deeiMons  nn  the  loss  inip^irtjtnt  issues, 
now  eo  frequently  discusseti,  concerning  the  propei'  liraita- 
tion  of  munieipal  entorprisc.  But  there  are  thousands 
of  Englii^hnien  fnlly  endowed  with  common-sense  who 
deny,  more  or  less  vigorously,  that  they  are  socialists, 
but  who,  ncvortheloas,  declare  that  thoy  are  not  to  be 
det^iToil  from  advocating  any  propowal  merely  because  it 
is  generally  held  to  he  t^ocialii^tic-  Any  hint  thiit  there 
ia  an  eltiment  of  contradiction  in  thid  attitude  leavea 
them  quite  unmoved.  In  these  circumstaucefl  it  is  ag 
well  to  cousLder  what  the  words  '  aocialiBt '  aud  '  soeial- 
latic'  nacan  when  thus  m^ed,  and  also  whether  there  is 
in  truth  any  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  "who  thus 
ufio  them. 

It  is  often  ea&y  to  trip  up  the  man  of  common-senso 
by  pointing  out  aome  verbal  inexactitude — a  proceeding 
M^hich  iM,  however,  generally  quite  urtelenH.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  may  sometimes  be  learnt  by  extracting  the 
inner  meaning  of  views  which  are  widely  h<?ld  concern- 
ing matterH  of  general  interest;  und  fur  thin  purpose 
certainly  it  is  hesb  to  use  words  in  the  sense  generally 
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attAched  to  them.  Now  in  ordinsfy  conversntioD  wpatp 
apt  to  consider  tbe  immediate  effects  of  uay  r^^nn 
FAther  than  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  reformers.  Thok 
when  any  proposed  l^islation  is  ^puken  of  us  Iteuif 
'socialistic/  the  main  underlying  thoogbt  is  gericmUf 
that  the  le^sLation  in  question  would  have  the  lo- 
mediate  effect,  if  brought  into  operation,  of  transferrinj: 
rights  and  properties  (other  than  money)  from  iiiii}- 
viduals  bo  the  8tate ;  Tvhilat  by  a  ^  socialist '  Is  meant  4 
man  who  ivinhes  to  carry  such  legislation  to  citPOTM" 
lengths ;  and  by  '  doci&liBni,'  the  state  of  things  desired  I? 
socialietB,  No  doabt,  by  the  introduction  of  the  word 
'  extreme  '  into  these  de6uitious — if  they  can  be  dignifiid 
by  that  name — a  certain  vagueness  is  introilucad.  But  bi 
thia  objectionable  when  the  worde  are  in  ffict  vagiidj 
used?  Then  it  may  be  said  that  reforroa,  even  if  bigUf 
eociali&tic,  are  sumetimes  Hccouipauied  with  but  litlif 
transference  of  property  from  piivate  proprietorships 
as,  for  example,  when  bonaes  ni-e  built  by  munioipAl 
workmen  on  municipal  land  with  bricks  mnde  lu  a 
municipal  brickyard.  But  the  acquisition  of  property 
by  the  State  by  a  direct  transference  fi^om  pHvAU 
owuerH  iH  at  all  events  an  indic^ilion  that  the  legishttioa 
authorising  it  will  ut^ualiy  bo  hold  to  bo  socic^istic,  oiU 
such  a  trantfercnco,  therefore,  seizes  as  a  good  clue  W> 
the  meaning  of  this  term  in  ordinary  eonversation- 

Accepting  the  foregoing  as  giving  a  correct  geaeral 
idea  of  the  meaningt^  intended  to  be  convt^yed  by  lh»w 
words,  it  cannot  be  held  to  be  lUogical  for  any  one  to 
deny  being  a  socialist,  to  object  to  socialism,  and  yet  to 
advocate  certain  socialistic  legislation.  The  moji  of 
common-sense  may  well  hold  that  there  are  many  general 
argumeutK  of  great  weight  telliug  against  all  socialistic 
measures,  whilst  demanding»  as  regards  any  porticulftf 
measuret  to  be  convinced  that  these  argnmenta  are  not 
outweighed  by  other  considerations  before  ho  will  con- 
sent detlnitoly  to  condemn  it.  It  ie  true  that  his  io 
diTidualifitie  principles  have,  as  a  rule,  never  been  vecy 
clearly  formulated.  His  dislike  of  gocialism  is,  howeTt^Tp 
probably  foundod  on  the  half-th ought- out  belief  that  a 
transference  of  rights  and  properties  to  tlie  State  niAj 
result  in  the  power  of  the  Government  over  llie  iuJi' 
Tiduol   being   increased  to  an   undesirable  e^ctent.  in  a 
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demoralising  d^pondonce  of  the  citizen  od  tho  Htate,  lu 
u  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  in  positions  to 
initiate  iniproyemtinta,  and  in  a  lessening  of  the  personal 
incentivojj  to  exertion ;  and  consequentiy,  that  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  Hocialistic  reforms  would  generally  be 
that  prugiess  of  all  kinds  would  he  checked,  to  tha 
detriment  of  all  claesea  of  soewty.  In  fact  all  but 
extreme  socialists,  who  put  no  Limitations  whatever  to 
State  rights,  nuiat  admit  that  there  is  a  prohlem  to  be 
solved  ;  for  the  sane  individualist,  however  extreme  he 
may  be,  cannot  go  as  far  as  this  io  tbe  opposite  direction 
and  wihh  Ui  deprive  the  State  of  all  functions.  In  certain 
cities  in  Amencji  the  sewers  were  at  one  time  owned 
by  private  companies  and  managed  mth  the  object  of 
making  a  profit;  bnt  in  all  onr  town  councils  put  to- 
gether there  is  probably  no  individualist  so  extreme  a^ 
even  to  wish  to  t^tand  up  in  hie  place  in  order  to  advocate 
the  ti'Hnsferonce  of  sewage  systems  to  prtv^ite  ow^nership^ 
A"  arbitrary  line  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  civic 
authorities  must  be  drawn  soniowhercT  though  the 
principles  which  should  guide  us  in  making  this  de* 
niarcatioQ  are  not  easily  formulated.  lu  the  ca»w  of 
municipal  trade,  our  man  of  eommon-Bense  has,  in  fact* 
to  consider  with  regard  to  each  separate  proposal  bow 
far  in  truth  his  insLmcitive  objectiijns  to  State  intt^rfer- 
euce  should  lead  htm  in  his  opposition  to  any  proposed 
additions  to  the  functions  performed  by  municipalities, 
lu  dih*cuHsing  thiw  point  he  will  iin  doubt  b©  entenng 
unawares  on  the  groat  socialistic  controversy.  Huch 
being  the  case,  some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on 
this  minur  issue  of  mimicipal  trade  by  considering  its 
counex'on  with  the  larger  issue  of  socialism. 

In  England  the  majority  of  municipal  trades  have 
been  established  hy  cities  piirchnsing  going  concerns  from 
private  companies ;  and,  if  the  transference  of  property 
from  private  proprietorship  to  the  State  is  hold  to  bo  an 
indication  that  a  reform  ih  socialistic,  thf*u  municipal 
trade  certainly  must  be  included  within  this  category, 
Municipalitiea  always  obtain  the  money  needed  for  such 
a  purchase  by  the  issue  of  a  loan,  the  debt  being  re- 
deemed after  a  number  of  years  by  meaus  of  a  sinking 
fund  to  which  payments  are  made  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  This  transference  of  property  to  the  publie 
Vol.  20ft.— Ab.  417.  2  w 
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tbmimU  Imso  prHste 
to  faorrtw.     It  wooM  be 
vCic  MnU  if  a  city  were  to 
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wroold,  if  enforced  bj  l&v,  ■Inrrat 
mmhod  oi  f«f  arm  ;  becuue  fliXwl  bodiflB 
pvcr  dar*  to  impcMe  &  prcamt  bidgMt  of 
tmk»  ci  b«tMfiu  only  to  be  mif  ed  in  tbe 
dkloat  fmtaWK.  Sodalivt*  vlionld,  hmawt 
tho^r  ore  aomewbAt  illogical  wbea  tfaef  su^ko  h  acom^ 
plahit  thai  Uw  OoveraiMBC  enfom  an  mimjtw r% 
l«|»d  eriiticUoii  of  tin  drills  tlins  inmmd.  mad  a» 
Hcqucntljr  UiAt  tbcfte  lUQiiicipal  trade  sinlaniS'*^'' 
chorsM  aj«  oodtiJy  heovy.  It  14  not  until  Uie  ddt 
ciTftJul  with  a  view  to  the  parchsae  of  any  tMniatUf 
fa  rodeoiOMi  tliat  the  capital  in  quoition  can  be  re^pvdll 
a*  being  eomplctcly  tran^errod  to  the  puUie,  ^ 
MwlalisU  Hboeld  not  wUh  to  delnjr  th&t  traniiltorwwp 
Tbe«e  conuilerBtatrnH  are  not.  it  i»  true^  of  preat  import' 
aoce;  but  thejr  do  iUustntte  in  a  proetieal  manner  tkt 
difBeulty  whi^^h  mast  be  felt  m  all  socialiscic  aystenw^ 
firkding  an  ^fTactive  i^tiniolus  to  aaving  or  eronomy-^ 
utiriiuiiM  which,  under  our  capitalistic  ffv&tenu  is  BUppb^ 
by  the  award  of  interest  to  those  private  Individualfi  vba 
have  uiv^fd  money  and  suhcAequently  lent  or  invested  it. 

But  the  mere  proof  that  municipal  trade  is  aocialiitir 
In  thia  sonao  will  not,  and  should  not,  Cright4.'ji  our  tnsa 
of  oominon-fieuBe.  He  wishes  to  see  the  opiHtsing  ar^ 
inonts  in  eJjis  controversy  fairly  balanced,  for  he  admits 
tliat  there  in  macb  force  in  many  of  the  demanda  mado 
},y  iuji-lnVv^Ut.  What  are  the  Toain  ndvantai^es  cluimed  ss 
rimultiQif  from  a  socialistic  transf^^r  of  capital  to  the 
HLal«fand  to  what  extent  theee  advantages  are  in  tmib 
nMpod  by  tnunicipal  trade  as  now  existing;,  are  quesliaD* 
tit  whiuli,  therefore*  he  wants  a  definite  answer.  The 
adviiiilJLgus  claimod  are  many,  and  here  only  a  few  of  tho 


principal  enn  bo  RientionoU,  Iti  tlie  first  plaoo,  it  in  urged 
that,  under  n  <;omp]ete]y  r^cicmlir^tit;  rt^imt?*  no  una  wuuld 
be  able  to  live  in  complete  idleness  on  property  acquired 
by  inheritance,  for  esawple  ;  that  all  would  therofore  be 
compelled  to  do  eomething  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity;  and  that  the  establishment  of  municipal  trader*, 
if  accompanied  by  the  estinction  of  the  correftpondiiig 
municipal  debta,  is  at  all  events  a  step  in  the  desired 
direction,  hinc«  it  tlimiriinlms  thiH  ntreftm  of  unearned 
incomes.  Personally,  i  believe  it  to  be  impossible  alto- 
gether to  deny  the  validity  of  this  contention  ;  though  I 
doubt  whether  I  ehnll  here  find  myself  miirching  in 
company  with  the  man  of  common-senao  who  has  not 
studied  eoonotnice.  Capital,  whether  owned  by  private 
individualH  nr  by  public  hndie».  lh  the  result  of  eaviug; 
and  a  claim  may  bo  made  in  favour  of  municipal  trade 
on  the  ground  that  it  means  that  the  nation  in  the  past 
has  been  saving  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tiation  of  the  f  ature 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  selected  by  the 
chance  of  birth*  But  whether  municipal  saving — if 
nninicipa.1  trade  m^ay  be  so  tleHcribecl — la  benefii^ial  or  not 
depends  on  the  ways  in  which  tbe  saving  haa  been 
made  and  in  which  the  benefits  ultimately  to  be  received 
from  fluch  saving  will  be  distributfsd.  In  fact*  wliat  we 
want  to  consider  is  wbelher  municipal  trade  makes  the 
poor  richor  in  consequence  of  the  rioh  bofominp;  poorer ; 
and»  if  go,  whether,  as  socialists  hold,  this  result  is 
desirable.  Mary  of  us  agree  that  the  existing  diii^tribu' 
tion  of  wealtb  arnongst  the  diifercnt  classes  of  society 
leaves  much  to  be  deflired,  and  canBoqueiitly  that  hero  is 
a  problem  which  ought  to  be  considered.  But,  a**  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  discufision,  something  must  fimt  be  said 
cifi  to  the  actual  financial  results  of  municipal  trade. 

Mr  Bernard  Shaw,  in  his  '  Connnon  Sense  of  Municipal 
Trading'  (p,  3),  tells  ue  that  ^the  centr^U  commercial  fact 
of  the  wholo  question'  is  that  cities  can  raise  money  at 
low  rattiti  of  intHr(»st,  and  that  cfinseipit^ntly  the  citizeD, 
'  by  municipal  trading,  can  got  his  light  for  the  current 
GOfit  of  production  plus  a  rate  of  interest  which  includes 
no  insurane*^  against  the  risk  of  loss,  because  the  security ' 
is  practically  perfect  Prices  in  muDicipal  trade  can 
therefore,  ao  it  is  urged,  bo  reduced  below  the  level  of 
pricea    in    private    trade.      This    is,   no    doubt,   a  view 
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Gommonlj  hold  hy  eenbiblo  persons,  and  ii  mny  on  tW 
groutid  be  described  as  the  common -sen^e  of  muntctpftl 
Lradiiig.     But  jf  it  is  widely  fu:cepted,  it  is  so  not  becttuw 
ib  is  accurate,  but  beoauae  the  underlying  fallacy  is  DOt 
e&»tily  exposed.     Itt  it  right,  it  should  in  the  first  pboe  be 
usked,  that  n  municipality  uhould   make  '  no    in.^unifiiT 
against  loss'  out  of  the  profits  of  any  industry  il  ni^y 
manago?     Evory  commercial  venture    is   iiot  a  succeM; 
and  losses  are  inevitable  if  a  city  enters  extensively  into 
such  eaterp rises.     Out  of  the  profits  of  successful  venturoH 
such  afi  gasworks,  an  insurance  fund  ou^bt  therefon?  to 
be  created  to  cover  losses  in  unsueceaaful  ventures,  mtk 
^0  the  Loudon  ateamlx^atd ;  for,  if  bhis  is  not  durte,  tht»r 
Hbee  may  have  to  be  met  by  additioaai  taxutlon.    >c 
ooubt  most  municipal    trades  are  monopolies,  in  vhirh 
c*ase  the  city  has  generally  the  optinu  of  raiaiiif^  priceaAB 
an  alternative  method  of  meeting  a  lose. 

The  confusion  inherent  in  the  foregoing  argument 
for  inunidpal  trade  centres  about  the  ine-auiug  uf  thf 
word  '  riski'  We  need  not  cavil  at  the  oesertion  that  the 
owners  of  English  corporation  stocks  run  no  risks,  pro- 
vided that  such  *4tatein0nta  do  not  blind  ua  to  the  fut 
thut  ^beu,  with  money  obtained  by  the  issue  of  audi 
etock^t  a  uity  purchasea  a  commercial  enterprido,  the  risk 
necessarily  connected  with  it  is  not  thus  cancelled.  Tbt 
municipality,  in  fact,  thus  doG&  no  more  than  Lraniftf 
this  riak  from  the  private  owners  of  the  purohoeed 
industry — not,  it  is  true  on  to  the  holders  of  its  Btockl^^ 
but  either  tu  the  rutepayers  who  may  sufTer  from  HO 
increase  of  rates,  or  to  the  consumers*  who  may  eviffnt 
from  an  incre^Lso  of  prices,  Mr-  Bernard  Shaw  declw 
that  *  it  will  always  be  possible  for  a  n»unicip*Uity  of 
average  capacity  to  underbid  a  commorciul  conipaoy '  on 
account  of  its  guperior  borrowing  power.  It  is  equAlh 
true  that  if  a  landlord,  wi^e  or  stupid,  raises  money  fll 
4  per  coDl,  by  a  moHgage  on  hts  land,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds purchases  a  copper  mine,  for  example,  actuaUf 
jiaying  It)  per  cent.,  he  can  either  make  a  profit  of  fl  per 
centi  on  tbo  transaction,  or,  if  he  likes  to  forgo  thut  proSt, 
he  can  underbid  rival  producers  of  copper.  But  what 
becomes  of  his  profit  if  the  fsopper  mine  should  oub* 
aoguently  fail  to  pay  even  4  per  cent.  ?  Most  of  ua  ore 
painfully   aware   that    reductioue   in   dividends    and   in 
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capital  vaiuo  are  ctrcunuitances  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
and  we  ought  not  to  he  surprised  to  find  that  the  interest 
paid  on  an  average  in  private  trade,  if  calculated  as  n 
percentage  on  the  taonej  actuallj  inveeted,  has  not  been 
ehown  by  statistics  to  be  higher  than  the  interest  paid  on 
fiOLind  mortgageK  or  corporation  stocts.  If  in  the  long 
run  our  landlord  gets  from  his  copper  mine  no  more  than 
he  has  to  pay  away  as  interest  on  bis  mortgage,  he 
in  fact  makes  no  profit  on  the  transaction,  and  t^annot 
afford  to  make  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  copper.  He 
mufct  keep  the  profits  ho  mnkee  at  first  to  cover  his 
subsequent  losses.  In  like  mauDer.  all  Mr  Bernard  Shaw's 
ingeuuiiy  will  faiJ  to  demonstrate  that  any  substantial 
reduction  in  pricee  can  posr^ibly  be  made  in  municrpal 
trades  on  account  of  the  superior  borrowing  powers  of 
cities.  Certain  ©conomio  reasoning  of  di-^putfl.ble  validity, 
too  technical  to  be  discussed  here,  doee,  no  doubt»  indicate 
that  both  landlordt;  and  cities  thus  purchasing  industries 
may  hope  to  nuike  a  trifling — only  a  trifting — gain  in  the 
long  run  by  their  speculations-  But,  even  if  this  reaaon- 
icg  ho  sound,  both  the  wise  landlord  and  the  wise  city 
wU  see  that  the  profit  thus  perhaps  obtainable  is  too 
email  to  justify  the  risk  certainly  incurred, 

But  it  is  to  facts  rather  than  to  theories  that  we 
tihould  prefer  to  turn  when  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
whether  English  cities  are  gaining  or  losing  by  their 
industrial  ventures.  For  our  facta,  however,  wo  must 
not  merely  point  to  single  instances  like  the  Manchester 
Gasworks,  OB  ts  too  often  done  by  the  advocates  of 
municipal  trade,  nor,  like  ita  opponents,  dwell  unduly 
on  the  Thames  steamboat  service.  Avertige  results  are 
in  truth  the  'central  commercial  fact';  and  those  can  host 
bo  obtained  from  the  parUamentnary  return  of  190J.' 
From  this  document  we  leurn  that  at  that  date  the 
Kngliflh  iiiimiripalities  in  question  had  invested  in  round 
numbers  13(J, 000,000^.  in 'reproductive'  utidertakiDgs,  as 
they  have  somewhat  inappropriately  been  termed,  and 
that  the  suiti  of  Srtl,(X10/.  was  then  being  received  as  net 
profits,  thus  becoming  available  as  part  of  the  municipal 
revenues.    This  net  profit  must  not,  however,  be  quoted 

*  Muniaip*!  CprpufAliooa  iR^produoLlvr   tJailrtlAkin^),  L.G.B,)  Com- 
niuns  Pnper  JMA  at  1U02.      The   HuEiKjueanisl  retuni  of    1807  tu  not  jel 
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HE  representing  a  moBBure  of  the  benefits  derived  &0D 
thena  undertakings.  Out  of  the  total  »4uni  earned  by  tJtMi 
frcfmtheirinduwtrieftithnt  is,  out  of  their  gross  pro3t8,coib 
i^iderablc^  autim  htivo  to  be  found  annually  for  tho  int^rcit 
on  and  for  thn  redt^mptinn  of  the  corresponding  deblfe; 
aa  the  debta  are  redeemed,  the  remainder,  or  the  urt 
profit,  must  therefore  keep  tnerensing;  and  it  would  At 
tiFHt  Right  appear  that  it  most  go  on  increniiiDg  until  Jt 
Anioimted  to  the  substantial  sum  of  i,560«0O02.  This  is- 
terpi-et£Ltioii  of  the  at>atiatica  of  English  municipal  trad* 
hiis  riften  heen  advaii<*ei]  an  a  sure  indioation  thi^t  it  iv 
on  the  whole  aucce^Kful.  a  conchisiou  whii-h  t^ill  probabt^ 
no  longer  be  accepted  aa  vaHd  when  other  iQiporCAot 
GonsideriLtions  are  taken  into  account.  Of  these,  only 
two  or  three  vjiu  hei'e  be  niei^tioned. 

Amongst  the  points  veiy  generally  overlooked  in  thi» 
controversy  is  the  fact  that  the  returns  of  1902  indicAtA 
that  at  tlutt  date  a  considerable  fraction  uf  the  loam 
raitiod  for  the  purchase  of  these  indujitrial  ^vorks  had 
ah'eady  boon  paid  off.  Had  the  interest  and  einkiiLg 
fund  cimrges  been  then  payable  on  the  whole  capiti! 
originally  invested — that  is.  on  120,000,000/.— it  can  easily 
he  demonstrated  that  tlie  returns  would  have  icdicAtoii 
a  net  Iohs  of  about  400,000^.,  instead  of  the  net  profited 
301,000/.  actually  shown^  Now,  when  civic  authorities  sx* 
considering  some  new  commercial  venture,  they  knoit 
that  the  interest  on,  and  the  sinking  fund  charges  for, 
the  whole  of  the  loan  which  they  would  have  to  ral* 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  many  years  aftor  the  industry 
had  been  bought ;  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to  antid^ 
pato,  judging  from  these  returns,  that  the  result  of  their 
venture  would  bo  a  small  not  loas  during  the  whole  of 
that  period — not  a  small  net  profit,  as  a  careless  inspec- 
tion of  these  returns  might  indicate  as  being  probabla 
It  is  true  tlmt  thib  result  is  sometimes  explained  awuj 
by  the  assertion  that  the  cities  in  question  have  lowered 
the  priirPH  of  the  goods  t-hey  sell,  and  that  Ihe  citisena  ■« 
coni^umcrs  hnvo  thus  gained  far  more  than  they  haT« 
lost  as  ratepayers.  On  this  point  the  evidence  is  tnool 
(-ontE'udictory.  We  bave  cai'eful  estimates,  like  that 
made  by  Lord  Avebury  with  regard  to  the  price  of  gaa,* 
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indicHtitig  that  pricea  are  lower  m  prtvuta  trade  tlinn  in 
municipal  trade,  iv'hiLtt  othsra  appear  1>o  point  quite  as 
clearly  in  tb©  oppoeite  direction.  Such  a  dispute  could 
only  be  settled  hy  jni^un:^  of  a  eearphing  enquiry  mttde  by 
impartial  investigators  ii,rmed  with  full  powera.  An- 
other point  often  forgotten  in  thid  (-ontroverey  i»  that 
ib  iH  nectiftisary  to  consider  whnt  H  dty  \utma  HS  well  as 
what  it  gaiixa  by  muuicipul  trade.  Whilst  an  industry 
remains  in  private  hands  the  local  authorities  may  in 
some  uaseN  be  able  to  draw  a  considerable  rent  from  the 
private  company  managing  it;  as,  for  example,  the  rent 
formerly  obtained  by  Birmingham  li  om  private  tramway 
eompanies.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  order  to 
^tiinate  the  inmiedijitti  increast*  of  taxation  likely  to  fall 
on  the  citiseTis  of  a  city  municipalising  any  industry,  tbe 
probable  net  lows  in  <;ash  must  first  be  eetimatod ;  and  to 
this  must  be  added  an  estimate  of  the  rent  wbit-h  would 
be  drawn  from  the  private  proprietors  of  the  industry  if 
it  were  not  mnnicipalised.  In  fact  a  careful  etudy  of 
these  i-eturns  in(HeH,tRs  that  an  increase  of  taxation  ia 
the  probable  immediate  result  of  municipal  trade,  though 
it  19  a  result  which  the  citizenB  concerned  may  never 
perceive. 

Many  reasons  besides  tliosp  mentioned  above  might 
be  suggested  for  believing  that  civic  expenditure  is  in- 
creased by  municipal  trade  in  ways  which  escape  detec- 
tion if  its  resulLd  are  judged  merely  by  a  study  of  these 
parliamentary  rotuma.  In  the  Hret  place,  the  want  of 
in ititttire,  always  noticeable  in  government  offices,  may 
militate  «gainst  progress  of  all  kinds,  and  thus  may  not 
only  put  a  check  on  tho  increase  in  tho  productiveness 
of  the  trades  municipalised — this  is  the  most  important 
point — but  may  also  c.hei'k  the  growLh  of  other  tax- 
able property,  thus  injuriously  affecting  the  municipal 
revenues-  Then,  a^ain,  an  increase  in  the  indebtedness 
of  a  city,  resulting  from  its  industrial  venturee,  may 
increase  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  all  its  loans, 
non-trading  as  well  aa  trading.  The  general  civic  ex- 
penditure may  also  be  higher  than  it  would  bo  if  there 
were  no  muulcipal  trade,  becausts  loc^l  aEithorities  may, 
for  gas,  etc.,  made  in  municipal  worka  and  used  for 
public  piu'poses,  charge  a  higher  price  than  they  would 
permit  private  proprietors  to  chai'ge;  and  also  because 
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part  of  the  cost  of  widonmg  streets,  which  private  tnsn- 
wny  (!ompiiiiies  woiilil  he  oalled  upon  to  pay,  mar  ^y 
included  in  the  general  and  not  in  the  trading  accooaU. 
TowTi-holle  and  other  buildings  may  be  enJar^ed,  or  then 
may  be  an  increase  in  the  salaried  st^i.ff,  or  iu  che  ^vrr 
sumption  of  material,  i^uch  as  (^oai  and  siationt^ry.  h 
consoquenco  of  municipal  trading;  and  eotne  of  Ui^ 
additional  expenditure  may  be  debited  to  the  noii'tradiDf 
flccouiit*4h  La.'^tly,  ^rtHworks,  for  exampIPp  'when  moot* 
cipaliKcd,  rnay  bo  atiHj^asod  at  a  lower  figure  than  (h/it 
at  which  they  woxild  have  been  asaeaeed  if  remaining  i" 
private  Lands,  the  revenue  from  taxation  emdited  to  ibp 
treueral  act'ount  thu^  being  diminished.  The  pwlift- 
mentary  returns,  as  we  have  seeo,  indif^ate  that  mw- 
ctpal  trade  causes  an  immediate  increase  of  taxation  in 
towns  practising  it :  and  this  rei^ult  i^  seen  tu  be  efca 
more  indipputahle  if  all  these  posntble  orrore  are  takoii 
into  rotiHid<?ration— errors  whinli,  it  is  balieved.  ocnif 
more  or  less  frequently  in  iimnicipal  accounts,  and  tend 
to  make  the  financial  effects  of  municipal  trade  appear 
in  a  too  favourable  light. 

This  probable  immediate  increase  of  taxation  is  not 
however,  necessarily  a  valid  argument  against  rnxuiicip*! 
trade,  for  our  cities  may  be  adequately  repaid  by  thty 
profitft  which  they  will  undouht.iidly  receive  >vhen  ihtfir 
induatrial  debts  have  all  been  redeemed.  In  considering 
whether  they  will  be  thus  repaid  or  not,  many  cir«iuti- 
stancph*  have  to  be  taken  into  eon  side  ratio  a  ;  as,  for 
example,  whether  the  charg^eB  made  for  depreciation  in 
miinicipjtl  accounta  are  sufficient  if  judged  by  eommerciAl 
staikdnrdsn  If  these  charges  ara  insufBcient — »nd  tbny 
certainly  are  so — further  capital  expenditure  will  he 
needed  in  the  future  on  existing  works,  a  fact  which 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  eHtimating  the  prolwible  futuw 
profits.  A  aorvcyof  all  these  ciriiom^ULnces  hati  cortatiily 
led  nrie  to  the  conBdeut  conclusion  that  citioB  are  cot 
likely  tu  receive  an  ndequute  financial  compensation  for 
this  initial  taxation  ;or,  in  other  words,  that  the  cupitali^ 
values  of  the  sums  raised  by  taxation  in  consequeiie«  of 
the  eatablishment  of  municipal  trades  are  on  the  avera^ 
greater  than  the  capital  values  of  such  undertAkittgK 
The  dogmatic  form  of  this  at^eertion  regarding  so  complex 
a   subject  can  only    be   excused    because    it  makes  for 
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brovitjf  and  because  no  logical  refuUitioiL  of  the  orgu- 
ments  on  which  it  is  founded  is  known  to  me.  If  this 
conclusion  be  uci^epUtd*  the  net  financial  loan  thus  indi- 
cated  as  probable  must  be  regarded  aa  a  weight  in  tbt> 
BCfllee  tolling  in  favour  of  private  propriotorship. 

Municipal  trade  does  not^  however,  uecee^arily  thus 
stand  condemned,  for  cities  may  be  wise  in  facing  fluch 
net  lot^^es  for  the  sake  of  various  ulterior  objoctn,  as,  for 
example,  Uie  inereasing  health  am]  rlt^anlinc^sn  which  may 
result  from  the  establishment  of  un remunerative  public 
baths*  The  question  now  being  considered,  however, 
is  not  w]ii(?h  trades  should  be  mumeipalii^ed.  but  rather 
the  effect  of  the  niunicipalisation  of  indvjstries  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth  amongst  the  ditleront  ciassoe  of 
ficxnety^  The  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  facts  in- 
dicates tliat»  while  municipal  industrial  debt-s  are  being 
rodoemed,  an  additional  tax  wili  be  thrown  on  the  com- 
munity :  though,  when  all  the^e  debts  have  been  redeemed, 
a  citj  will  receive  a  substantial  inci~ea&e  in  its  revenues. 
There  are,  therefore,  two  periods  to  be  considered,  viz. 
the  period  of  unpereeived  additional  taxation,  and  the 
period  of  obviouH  additional  revenues;  anJ  the  quer^tion 
at  issue  is  whether  the  combined  result  of  the  financial 
cb&ngei^  taking  place  in  these  t'wo  periods  ^vill  or  will 
not  be  to  make  Lbe  poor  richer  and  t.lio  rich  poorer  in 
ii^ccordance  with  the  wi&hes  of  aocialista. 

lu  order  to  solve  this  problem  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
certain on  what  classes  of  the  community  these  burdens 
and  these  benefits  do  in  fact  fall*  If  municipal  trade 
involves,  in  the  hrst  place,  an  increase  in  the  rates,  who 
is  it  who  really  pays  this  additional  taxation?  Here 
we  find  ourselver^  entering  on  the  well-worn  topic  of 
the  incidence  of  local  taxation^  and  on  tbiy  question 
it  may  here  be  suSicient  to  remark  that  nearly  aJI 
econonii>ilM  a^'ee  that,  whoever  it  be  who  actually  pays 
the  t*tx-gatherer,  a  portion  of  the  burden  will  fall  on 
the  landlord,  this  portion  being  possibly  a  very  largo 
one  in  the  case  of  rates  falling  on  an  urban  district 
and  not  on  the  rural  districts  round  it.  Then,  as  to 
the  increase  of  revonaos  ultimately  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  municipal  traders,  the  effect  of  any 
additional  revenue  wUi  obviously  depend  on  the  uae 
which  is  made  of  it.     Such   revenues  in   fact    represent 
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the  interest  od  tha  invested  proceeds  of  taxation :  >uii 
since  it  was  the  rsitepajera  who  supplied  the  fund^tJiv 
invested,  it  Bocnia  rational  that  tho  ratepoyors  abooU 
receive  the  resulting  benefits  in  the  form  of  a  p^doclMt 
in  taxation.  When  bLxuanre  thus  reclut-ej,  the  benefit* art 
obviously  shcrod  between  tbo  landlijrds  and  tlio  otli« 
citizens  concerned,  in  the  sAine  proportion  a^  tlie  bui^Mi 
in  the  wise  nF  an  inn-earte  in  onerous  taxation.  U 
follows  thoreforc  that,  if  tiie  roveoues  ultimately  obUn- 
ftble  from  munioipal  trades  are  utilised  in  the  reduetici 
uF  taxation,  hhe  rewult  in  that,  in  a  ineHHure,  and  powEUf 
in  a  lar^  ineajsare,  the  landloi-ds  of  to-day  are  Iwiaf 
taxed  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  landlords  of  the  future, 
n  n=sult  over  which  sofialists  will  not  be*"A>m(»  un<Iulj' 
elated. 

As  to  other  pnrtioa  who  may  be  affected  by  each  ac  w- 
rreiise  or  decreaso  in  the  rates,  tbei'e  is  no  reason  to  «Uf^ 
pose  that  the  bnvclen  of  the  initial  taxation  will  fall  on  tfai 
various  clftssee  of  tho  community  in  proportions  dilTeno; 
from  those  in  which  tbe  benefits  of  the  reduced  taXAdtn 
will  ultimately  be  received,  or  in  fact  that  the  distriW 
tion  of  wealth  will  bo  in  any  way  thus  affected-  It  » 
true  that  the  revenues  derived  from  niunicipril  tradi* 
nii^bt  in  some  manner  be  utilised  with  the  special  obJ0c£ 
of  benefiting  the  poor,  as,  for  example,  by  reducing  U» 
price  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  produced  br 
municipal  trade.  In  this  way  the  poor  might  perhA|B 
receive  some  suiall  beneHt  at  the  expense  of  the  ri^ 
But  if  the  price  of  any  commodity  ehiefly  need  by  tl» 
wealthier  classes,  such  as  t^Wtririty^  were  roilueed,  lu 
opposite  effect  would  probably  be  produced,  and  the  ricli 
might  receive  some  bcnelib  at  tho  hands  of  the  poor. 
The  genera!  conchision  regarding  the  distribution  of 
wealth  at  which  we  arrive  is  therefoi^e  that  but  little 
offoct  can  in  any  case  be  produced  by  municipal  trsdo; 
that  tbe  effect  may  possibly  be  injurious  -  and  eoQW' 
quently  that  it  form?*  a  very  unt^eitain  and  cluniRf 
method  of  attempting  to  beucfit  tho  poorer  claaae«  sC 
the  expense  of  the  rich. 


Another  important  object  which  socialists  have  in 
view  is  the  avoidance  of  the  waste  wLich  accomp^mi^A 
our    capitalistic    system,    namely,   that    expenditun^  cm 
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advertise tnetitB,  duplicate  manafactoriee,  middlemen,  ett;., 
which  they  hold  would  be  unnecuflsary  under  9odalism 
in  the  abaence  of  conipotition.  An  ai^umont  on  this 
basis  may  perhaps  be  Bustained  in  favour  of  municipal 
tr^de  In  (III*  comparatively  few  teases  of  the  municdpahaa- 
tjon  of  tradea  in  which  free  and  effective  competition 
ia  possible  tt^hilat  they  are  in  jirivate  hands.  When  a 
city  luiderLiikisH  the  Traniifartnrti  of  eleotrical  fittinge, 
£or  esampJe,  it  may  be  able  to  create  a  local  monopoly 
and  may  thus  avoid  the  eoHt  of  competition.  Bnt  muni- 
cipal trade  HS  iit  prenent  pnictJsad  conHists  to  a  very 
great  extent  of  industriea  which  always  tend  to  become 
monopolies.  In  the  case  of  domestic  water  supply  the 
monopoly  U  absolute;  no  competition  wh^itever  is  avoided 
by  the  transference  of  the  ownei^nhip  of  waterworks  to 
the  public:  aud  no  such  advantage  as  tho.4e  now  under 
discussion  can  in  this  instance  be  claimed  for  municipal 
trade  over  private  trade.  An  regaida  all  other  municipal 
indut^tries,  indirect  competition  is  no  doubt  always 
possible;  but  in  no  case  known  to  me  haw  a  city  been 
able  to  avoid  all  this  indirect  coinpetition  by  the  munici-* 
paLisatten  of  all  its  rivals.  Tbe  competition  of  private 
omnibus  cempames  against  municipal  tramways  is  no 
less  keen  than  w^hen  directed  against  private  tramways, 
Kxcept  in  the  very  few  cases  where  an  objectionable 
artificial  monopoly  is  created,  it  appears  therefore  that 
English  pities  have  done  but  very  little  by  their  present 
niuuicjpal  policy  in  the  direction  of  lessening  c^uipeti- 
tionj  and.  cannot  conaequently  have  materially  lessened 
the  evils  arising  from  it. 

Another  merit  claimed  for  socialism  is  that  capital 
-would  be  invested — not  necessarily  more  profit.ably — but 
more  certainly  for  the  common  good  if  it  was  all  held 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  municipal  trades  have  been  estfib- 
lished  by  the  purchase  of  going  concGme  from  private 
proprietors,  a  trani^ference  whieh  in  no  way  direetly 
affects  the  utilisation  of  the  capital  of  tbe  country. 
Moreover,  with  regard  to  all  industries  which  yield  a 
nomiJiT  riiturn  to  the  investc^r,  private  trjide  may  be 
tru&ted  not  to  leave  the  Beld  vacant ;  and,  in  order  to 
break  ground  which  would  otherwir^e  i-emain  untilled, 
citie!«    must    therefore    initiate    industries    in    which   a 
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normal  profit  is  at  least  doubtful-     In   Knglani 
be    itdtnitted,    civic   Buthoritiea    have    andertak^o 
speculative  vcnturofl  in  vi  extremely  9tuall    number 
cases,  and  cousequentl^  they  hnvo  thus  far  done 
Dothiiif^  towards  chAu^ing  th^  iiim's  to  ■which  capiul' 
applied.      The   mouopolios   luumcipji  lined    &re,  geDei 
epeakinf;*  fairly  ^ood  inveetmeata  if  economically 
aged ;  and  the  caeea  ia  which  cities  step  in  ivhere  piil 
traders    fertr  to  trfTul  are  more  likely   to   occur  id 
petitivc  trades.     Private  ^t'COuiboat  companiefl.  no 
ahkrined   hy  the  competilion  offered    by  rivaj    meaMl 
eomQiuuicaUou  on  land,  refrained   from    ef;tMbli<thi 
river  tterviV-e  on  the  Thanifs ;  whil^^t,  on  the  other 
the  loans  raised  by  the  Liondon  County  Couiiuii  for 
purpose  mufit  have  dioiioished  the  avHiIable  free 
ta  the  markets  and  thus  have  reduced  the  total  ini 
inent  in  and   the  ex>nsequeut   profit   from    other   ui 
tJikiugM.     If  tiii^  is  an  example  of  the  benefits  claimodl 
fiocialiats  aa  resulting  from  the  wt»e  uttbaation  of  ca] 
by  public  bodies,  it  id  to  be  hoped  that  it  'will  be  qw 
by  them  on  every  public  platform. 

Thus,  if  we  ronfiue  our  attention  to  coiupei 
industries  which  are  now  seldom  mumoipolised,  socu 
may  possibly  be  able  to  make  a  very  feeble  caMJ 
favour  of  the  i:laim  that  beneficial  rei4idt»<  inay 
from  the  transfer  of  capital  to  the  titate  by  monidpd' 
trade.  But  it  is  against  the  mumcipaligation  of  thtfi 
very  industries  that  the  ohjections  ur^ed  a^atnst  mmU- 
istic  reforms  tell  vrith  the  greatest  force-  Here  thfm  b 
one  of  the  bnttlo-g^rounds  on  M'bich  this  contest  has  tu  ^ 
determined,  a  battle-gTouod  on  which  it  is  to  be  baped 
that  tho^^e  who  repudiate  Bucialisni  will  show^  no  figo9 
of  surrenderingn 

With  regard  to  those  other  trades  n^hieb  t^nd  ta 
l>ecoD]e  monupulies,  whether  we  louk  to  the  diatribulinu 
of  wealth,  or  to  the  wa«te  due  to  competition,  or  to  Un? 
better  utilisation  of  f^apiCal,  we  see  that  the  benefidfti 
results  which  socialists  believe  are  likely  to  arise  from 
the  transfer  of  capital  from  private  to  public  ownership 
can  be  gained  but  to  an  inappreciable  extent  by  their 
mnniL-iptiliMitien.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oppouonta  of 
socialistic  legislation  must  acknowledge  that  the  tnuisfei' 
of  capital  to  the  State  is  very  much  tees  objectionable  tft 
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the  case  of  Tnonopolics  than  id  the  case  of  compctitiTe 
trades.  Why  then  ehotild  not  the  advocates  of  niunicipal 
trade,  like  Mr  Bernard  Shaw  ».nd  Dr  Howe,  be  willing  to 
meet  its  opponents,  Like  Lord  Avebury  and  Mr  JVIeyer,  as 
regards  monopolieti  at  all  eventSj  as  if  on  neutral  j»round, 
and  eiidejivoiir  to  hi-tivu  at  g«intiru1  cundur^iona  withuut 
reference  to  socialistic  ideals?  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever^  neither  party  showa  any  diepoeition  to  approach 
the  other  on  thi-^  snhj^^ct  in  this  spirit,  and  we  are 
tiierofore  diiveu  to  the  conclusioa  that  the  transfer  of 
capital  to  the  State,  with  its  accompanying  advantages 
and  disadviLntageH,  ia  not  the  main  point  at  issue  in  this 
coutrovei'sy  as  regards  the  trades  ah'eady  municipalised. 

But  if  wo  have  not  yet  found  the  real  underlying 
cause  of  tho  quarrel,  sphere  are  ive  to  look  for  it?  If 
it  Is  not  the  transfer  of  capital  when  tnunopcilies  are 
municL  pa  tided,  is  there  not  somothing  else  transferred  at 
the  flame  time?  In  the  case  of  a  municipal  tramway, 
the  lotral  authorities  may  either  lea^^e  it  out  for  maita^D- 
ment  to  a  private  company,  a  rent  being  thus  ohtaiaed, 
or  manage  it  thi^mHelves.  Mnnioipal  management  is  the 
plan  moHt.  L-tnnmouly  adopted  in  Englaud,  the  employes 
being  directly  paid  by  the  municipalities.  But  we  thus 
eee  that  tho  tranefer  to  public  ownership  of  tho  capital 
Invested  in  tntmways  is  nnt  neceHsarily  acconipemed  by 
the  tranafer  of  the  management  of  the  necessary  labour, 
and  that  this  latter  transfer  can  therefore  be  considered 
separately.  In  other  words,  the  ^wisdom  of  the  direct 
employment  of  labour  by  our  citiee  is  an  independent 
question  not  yet  discussed;  and  it  is  in  this  question  that 
we  shall  find  the  tnie  battle-ground  on  which  the  combat 
conreriLing  municipal  tradis  n^ust  lie  decided. 

CertiUinly  no  agreement  has  thus  far  been  arrived  at 
between  socialists  and  their  opponents  regarding  the 
success  of  direct  employment  by  municipalities.  That 
workmen  in  municipal  employment  are  better  treated 
than  their  fellow  workmen  ia  private  trade  as  regards 
wagesj  hum's  uf  labour,  etc.,  is  the  crf?ed  of  socialista, 
who  presumably  hold — though  on  this  point  they  are 
lees  outtipoken^-that  the  economies  which  they  connect 
with  a  tiy^tem  of  administration  by  elected  bodies 
will  permit  of  bencdts  being  conferred  on  municipal 
workmen  without  any  additional  burden  being  imposed 
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upou  Ihti  mat  vS  the  outumanity.  The  op|ion«DU  4 
munidpal  trade  admit  the  higher  pay  of  uiiiuiripal  mikA 
men,  but  maint^'iti  tluit  the  motley  needed  For  such  ftddi- 
tional  remuneration  ta  drawn  from  tho  poc^ketfi  of  tb' 
people,  and  Ih^t  thus  to  heneUt  one  cIasj^  of  the  cunr 
munit>' at*  the  expense  of  the  remainder  ia  UDjusUriflbit 
In  short,  it  appears  that  to  promote  the  dirotrt  omploi 
nient  of  IhIxhic  by  iiiaiiicipalit'ie»4  is  onti  of  the  luuifi  aiito 
of  socialists  in  this  municipal  movenieiit,  wliihtt  satJiJ 
of  their  opponents  £eo  in  the  eixiBtence  of  largo  numbiH 
of  men  in  the  pay  of  uur  eitie»  the  main  daiiger  a» 
nected  with  municipal  trade. 

In  considering^  whether  the  exceptional  trestmt^vt  <jf 
inunicTpal  employ*^  ih  jui*ti6able  or  not,  regard  being  hd 
to  the  rest  of  the  communiby,  we  are  agrtiti  brought  JK 
contact  with  the  OnaiiciaL  ai^peeti»  of  tuuuicipai  tn4fr 
In  dealing  with  this  question  we  may  appeal  oitlMV  Bt 
facta  or  to  II  priari  arguments,  Somethiuy  has  alreA^J 
boon  aaid  regarding  the  t^tatisUce  of  Enj^lit^b  iiiunidpni 
trades,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  b^^ing  that  our  ciUo 
have,  on  the  whole,  luat  auJ  not  gamed  by  their  mdu^itriil 
ventures.  The  endeavour  to  interpret  these  fitatiHtis 
opens  up^  it  is  true,  many  di^jput^ble  queetions ;  for  tltf 
difticulty  both  of  rnHkiii^  a11owau4.'e  for  the  difTdrepfiD 
in  the  conditions  obtaining  in  different  locolitiea  audc^ 
estimating  what  would  have  occurred  had  tb©  tradi^  in 
question  not  been  niumL^i^>a1i4edi  introtlmitiH  elenienU  d 
doubt  which  cannot  now  be  thoroughly  eliminated,  ll 
may  therefore  be  right  to  trust  to  a  pjiofV  uietbu<i« 
rather  than  to  flbitiHti:.'^  in  attempting  to  eatimate  tba 
financial  results  of  municipal  trade. 

To  discuss  in  detail  all  the  reasoDB  why  the  diiQCt 
employment  of  labour  by  mnoicipalities  in  likely  to  b^ 
coatly  would  occupy  many  pages.  But  an  analysis  of 
these  reasons  indicates  that  they  are  haecsd  on  a  fcvr 
broad  underlying  conside ration e  wbicb  may  be  bHvflj 
Mtat^d  hore-  In  the  first  place,  tho  municipal  wuHnnAU 
oftan  has  a  vote  in  the  district  in  which  hie  work  lies* 
and  thus  gains  a  voice  in  the  selection  and  rejection  erf 
hifi  miiHtertiy  the  members  of  his  town  council — a  priri* 
lege  not  enjoyed  by  any  private  workman-  This  l/t,  do 
doubt,  the  basis  of  the  socialistic  claim  that  the  civio 
employ^    ih    certain    to   be  well    treated.      But    it  abtt 
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dieates  the  probability  tliat  workmen  in  public  eniploy- 

ent  will  Iw  pftid  wdgas  above   the  niH.rket  level,  that 

86   ^pork   will   be  demanded  of  them  in  a  given  time, 

that  diBcipline  will  be   \esA  effectively  maintained,  and 

;hat  for   thef4«    rea^^^tiiia    the    cueit   of    production   will   be 

(reat-er  in  municipal  than  lu  private  tr^de.    In  the  Hel^otld 

>lace,  the  Htimulun  of  personal  gain  is  almost  inoperative 

n   municipal  trade,  whilst  that  same  stira.uluH  a,uimjit^3B 

iriTat©  trade  in  ways  too  numerous  here  to  be  moutioued. 

hus  making  private  trade  more  progressive  than  muni- 

lipal  tmde — more    progreasive,   that   in,   in    caatiB   where 

Kn&ncial  tiuccess  is  probable.      In  a  district  where  the 

>rofitable  working  of  a  tramway  is  improbable,  it  may 

3e    that   it   ia    more  likely   to  be  eoustmoted  by  town 

eouncillore  than  by  company  direcbore,  because  the  local 

ftutboritioa  are  unrestrained  by  that  cxccllcnb  commercial 

)rake,  the  fear  of  personal  loea.     Lastly,  town  couueils 

prere   created  for   blie    purposes  of   civic   aduiiui^tration, 

uid    without  a  fore  knowledge    of    the  fact  th£.t    they 

PTould  becromo  manufacturers  on  a  large  scale,     Share- 

olders  in  private  corapaiiies,  who,  t%n  rt^garils  municipal 

rading  enterprises,  certainly  bear  a  considerable  propor- 

ion  both  of  the  risk  involved  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 

A^ation  actually  levied  in  order    to    T^upply  the   ciipital 

■equired,  would  surely  not  have  been  entirely  unrepre- 

lented  on  the  bodiett  managing  them  had  the   present 

itdite  of  thiugH  been  foro^eeii.     Greater  foresight  on  the 

>art  of  our  Jegtslabois  might  possibly  have  obviated  or 

easeDed  other  faults  in  our   municipal  syBtem.     'While 

nen   in   huHiness  are   trained   to  their  work,  mnmcipal 

louncillor^  are  chosen  partly  on  political  grounds,  partly 

>GcauBe  they  are  popular  or  good  platform  speakers,  or 

'or  a  variety  of  reaaona  in  whit-h  their  special  aptitude 

'or  the  work  by  no  means,  in  all  cases,  playet  ».ny  ini- 

lortant  part.'  •     This  is  the  experience  of  Lord  Avobury, 

phoee  t^ervice  as  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council 

pnd  whose  great  knowledge  of  fommercial  matters  eu- 

pitlo  him  to  speak  with  exceptional  authority. 

Thus,  whether  we  base  our  enquiry  on  statistica,  or 

on  a  priori    considerations   connected    with    eitht^r   the 

oting  power  of  municipal  workmen,  or  the  stimulus  of 


*  'On  MuakiliHfcl  ajid  Natiouml  TruUiig/    Bj  Loril  Avcburj,  p.  5tL 
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persoii&I  rew&rds  iu  private  trade,  or  our  preeent  roetbodi 
of  civic  admmiatrationT  we  arrive  at  the  cODcIusion  tbM 
inuiik-ipHl  trade  itt  more  costly  than  private  trade;  rail 
coDsequentlj,  that  by  tLe  muuicipiLlisatioti  of  mdosbW 
no  surplus  fund  can  bo  created  out  of  whicli  an  incretf 
of  wages  might  be  paid  to  the  workmen  employed  thw?' 
in.  But  the  wages  paid  for  a  given  amount  of  work  ifv 
on  an  average  iTii-reaeed  on  niunieipali^ation  ;  and  ^ 
therefore,  ndceffeitatea  tlie  levy  of  taxation  in  additlM 
to  that  which  would  have  been  levied  under  tx  nystefnd 
private  trade.  Ttiis  additional  taxation  hite  all  clatfa 
directly  or  bidireetly,  and  no  one  altogether  etfoftpi* 
All  workmen,  inunicipnl  and  private*  are  taxed  for  Un 
benefit  of  the  muiiici|>al  workmen  only;  the  lot  of  tk 
working  classes  ia  madt*,  not  more  equal,  but  luort  on 
equal;  and  a  step  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  sociaJi?^ > 
thua  taken. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  tb4  question  whetta 
munii'ipal  tradfl  pays  or  not  nenessarily  forms  such  ft 
large  part  of  this  controversy,  because  no  doubt  iu  WMny 
matters  other  considerations  are  more  important  Uu* 
those  eoncemiDg  finance-  Cities  mny  he  right  to  Imv 
losses  when  those  losses  are  incurred  for  the  geaetA 
good  ;  aud  the  management  by  local  autboritiee  of  rcMub 
waterworks,  baths,  slaughter-houses,  cemeteries,  harhotirt. 
etc  when  the«e  services  are  up  remunerative,  may  iu 
many  cJt^^es  be  justified  on  thi^  plea.  But  to  imp«i^ 
additional  taxation  merely  for  the  sake  of  eoeoaragivf 
the  direct  employment  of  labour  cannot  thus  lie  justi^ML 
for  the  result  would  be  to  benefit  a  class  and  not  t^ 
whole  community.  In  fact,  as  regjird-*  society  generally- 
dii^ect  employment  is  the  reverse  of  a  benefit*  bemuue  tlto 
germs  of  corruption  undoubtedly  exist  in  oar  citios,  tfd 
the  probability  of  the  dir^ease  spreading  i^  greatly  in- 
creased if  large  numbers  of  employ^  are  brougfat  under 
the  direct  aatbority  of  the  rivic  Duthontiea.  Tlu9  tv 
by  far  the  strongest  argument,  not  oeooMiily  ngaiDit 
municipal  ownenhip,  but  against  the  direct  eanplpjrmvit 
of  Uboor  by  civic  authorities  On  this  subject  tb©  VaUM 
States  is  often  held  up  as  s  warning  as  indicating  ihif 
depths  of  comipdoa  into  which  ^tglialr^pflakm^  dtiv 
may  fall,  and  of  the  difficnl^  of  niliiiialinf  tbcm. 

This  ifi  in  my  opinion  iaptiMaAeb  mlAam^  it  Is  bw 
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that  AmcricAu  cities  mtmaijo  fewer  iudLiatries  than 
English  citiea,  und  altbougb  it  ia  iit  tho  Unit^^d  ^tate^i 
ofteu  urged  that  iiiuincipHl  ti-adt*  would  cure  ciirruption- 
No  doubt  many  of  the  worst  frauds  in  America  have 
been  committed  in  eounexiou  with  the  coueeBsions  granted 
to  private  etimpanieti — i:uai<etMJL>ns  which  would  not,  of 
Ooar?e,  have  been  granted  if  the  Lnduetries  in  question 
had  been  municipalised.  But  this  argumeut  will  be  aeen 
to  lose  muph  of  ita  foree  if  the  matter  be  more  closely 
examined.  When  au  Araericjin  city  giants  a  conceseion 
to  &  gas  company,  for  oxample,  it  acquires  jin  enormous 
power  over  that  company,  beeauae  it  may  at  any  time 
threaten  to  injure  it  by  the  graut  of  a  concession  to  a 
rival  companj'.  As  long  as  the  tirst  concessionaires 
retain  the  sole  control  of  the  monopoly,  they  are  often 
able  to  nizike  an  hiconie  sufUcif^nt  not  only  to  bribe  the 
looal  uuthurity  but  also  to  pay  thoir  workmen  exception- 
ally good  wages.  These  workmen  are  therefore  naturally 
even  more  anxious  than  they  would  otherwise  be  to  avoid 
dismissal;  and  tho  power  thus  acquired  by  the  company 
managers  over  their  employes  is  not  infrequently  utilised 
iu  enrolling  them  into  a  politii^il  organisation  designed 
to  keep  in  office  tho  political  party  which  granted  the 
concession.  Thus  American  corruption  te  finally  the 
result  of  the  indirect  itiflueueu  obt.aiiied  ijy  the  htcal 
authorities  over  certain  private  employes  consequent 
on  the  leg»l  control  the  municipality  is  permitted  to 
exercise  over  the  trades  in  which  they  are  employed. 
But  if  this  be  so,  is  it  not  most  improbjLble  that  this 
corruption  would  become  leas  if  the  inEuonce  of  tbe  IocaI 
authorities,  instead  of  being  merely  iDdlrctct,  becfune 
direct?  In  fact^  where  both  municipal  trade  and  cor- 
ruption Qxistf  is  it  not  certain  that  tbiH  pestilence  w^ill 
obtain  an  almost  jneradifiable  hold  on  the  diseased  city  ? 
Certainly  it  ia  the  probable  demoralising  eOlect  whicli 
forms  the  strongest  objection  to  the  direct  employment 
of  labour  by  nuinicipalities. 

No  diecu»)sioD,  such  as  that  hero  outlined,  concerning 
the  connexion  between  eociuljsm  and  municipal  trade  Ia 
likely  to  a^ect  the  minds  of  either  avowed  aoctalists 
or  individualists,  whose  views  are  alrt^dy  Lxmipletely 
erystallised.  But  tho  man  of  common-sense  who  repudi- 
ates soeialism  may  perhaps,  after  thus  regoidiug  the 
Vol  20fl,— JVo.  477,  2  a 
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mattor,  reco^niac  moro  cloarly  that  the  points  'whtat 
th<fse  two  questiona  oome,  s.s  it  iipere,  into  closest  coDtvl 
art*  the  moiiicipalisatiDD  of  trades  ^vhere  free  and  «ffw- 
live  compotition  is  possible,  and  tho  direct  emplojTuorf 
of  labour  by  raunicipalities ;  and  consequeDtly  thai  tJ>w» 
are  the  points  where  he  should  be  most  on  his  gaasd 
a^atn^t  socialistic  encroachmonta.  Thid  no  doubt  affordi 
but  n  vagTie  indicatiou  of  tbe  policy  whieh  ou^hl  to  fc* 
udopted  regHnlni^  the  t'lmctions  of  niuniLMpalitieH.  Bat 
we  do  thna  arriTe  at  two  simple  nilos,  namely,  that  com- 
petitive trades  fihould  never  be  municipalised  ;  and  ib*l 
tho  number  of  nieu  directly  employed  by  our  cities  ahouW 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  either  by  trusting-  to  privatf 
trade,  or  by  the  employment  of  contractors^  or  by  lli* 
leasing  oat  of  industrial  works  to  private  cotnpames  for 
nianagrement  for  short  periods.  Although  maDy  of  w 
would  prefer  oven  greater  restrictions,  yet  if  our  natiuD, 
whirh  prides  itself  on  it«  ronrnion-^ense,  Avuuld  only  vvat* 
sent  to  be  guided  by  these  two  maxime,  probably  little 
harm  ivoiUd  come  from  munieipal  trade. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  moat  advantngeaus  if  we  conW 
lay  down  in  a  more  definite  manner  the  limits  beyooJ 
which  it  would  be  unwise  for  local  authorities  to  8l«f 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  very  desirable  to  inatituW 
a  more  systematic  enquiry  than  nny  yet  attempted 
into  this  whole  question.  Obstacles  have  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  such  an  investigation,  chiefly  by  ihe 
advoeates  of  munidpiil  tiude ;  and  the  parliament^ir? 
enquiries  have  thus  far  been  very  ineffective.  In  thcee 
circuuiEtanccs  the  recently  published  Report  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation  of  the  United  States  on  oar 
municipal  trades  ought  to  be  doubly  welcome,  altbouglli 
these  volunteer  comniissionore  in  a  foreign  land  had  flOt 
the  jidvantago  of  legal  pci^vers  as  to  writnesaew  and  th^ 
production  of  documents.  In  spite  of  these  disadvAn^ 
tnges,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  investigation  yft 
made  on  this  subject,  the  method  rather  than  the  spirit 
of  the  enquiry  being  especially  noteworthy.  A  fftW 
ivords  concerning  the  procedure  adopted  and  th©  cOT- 
elusions  arrived  at  may  therefore  be  acceptable. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  in  1905  appointed  it 
numerous  commission  to  inveatigato  'Public  Ownership 
and  Operation ';  and  this  commission  appointed  a  coq^ 
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mittefl  of  iuvet^ti^atioii,  whose  report  is  now  b<>for4a  lis. 
On  thift  committee  wore  representativea  of  emplojors 
And  workmen  in  various  indcstriea.  of  writers  on  both 
fiides  in  this  t^ntrnversy,  nnd  of  tLe  PresH  generally,  the 
idefi  being   that  the   pros,   the  antist  and  the  neutrtLls 
should  be  present  in  equal  numbers.     The  actual  invoati- 
SAtlon  waa  confined  t4>  wat*^r.  gan,  elettrivity,  and  trani- 
ways    in   the  United  States  and  Great   liritain,  experts 
being  9ent  in  advance  to  make  preliininfiry  reports  and 
to  facilitate  matters  in  various  wayH-     Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  three  large  yolumefl  now  pubHahed  consists  of  re- 
ports made  by  members  of  the  committee  and  by  experts  ; 
and  they  contain  a  store  of  valuable  information,  the 
opinions  of  the  writers  on  general  questions  being,  how- 
ever, apparently  much  the  same  as  those  they  held  before 
the  inveHtigation  comnieneed,     A-U  who  have  taken  sides 
in  a  controversy  are  apt  to  see  only  those  things  whit'li 
they  go  out,  uuconspiously,  'for  to  see.'     Although   the 
general   public   are  not   likely   to   wade  through   these 
lengthy   reports,  it  eertfliJnly  is    to   lie   hoped   that    the 
contents   of    the    brief   but    almoat   unanimous    general 
conclusions  may  become  widely  known.     This  final  re- 
port., which  occupies  less  than  eight  pages,  vrns  signed  by 
nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  avail&ble  committee  men,  the 
aingle   dissentient  being  strongly  opposed  to  municipal 
trade.     The  deg^ree  of  unanimity  thus  «hown  be<<om(»,  ft 
19  true,  leas  aurprisiTig  when  it  in  observed  that  the  com- 
ntiitteo  '  take  no  position  on  the  question  of  the  general 
expediency  of  either  private  or  public  ownership/"  pre- 
oiimably  of  the  trades  investigatedi     Possibly  the  nature 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  can  be  indicated  in  few^est 
"words   by  pointing  out  what  would    be   the   effect    in 
England  if  they  were  here  to  be  accepted  and  acted  on. 

Municipal  trade  would  be  adopted  in  the  ease  of 
any  'pnblie  utility  which  concerns  the  health  of  the 
c]tjv:eus/  where  the  temptation  to  make  profits  nn'ght 
produce  disastrous  results,  e.g-,  presumably,  water-supply. 
It  would  be  barred  in  the  case  of  *  revenue-producing 
industries  which  do  ni»t  Involve  the  public  health,  the 
public  safety,  public  transportation,  or  the  permanent 
occupation  of  public    streets.'T  e.g.,  presumably,  in  the 
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case  hoth  of  the  manufacture  of  electrical  Hltin)^  aoJ^ 
tbe  purchase  of  Land  for  muniripal  g'olf^tmks.  It  «luniU 
be  Tiot«d  ihtit  it  is  not  laid  down  that  trsLinvfays  or  otbt' 
industriest  which  do,  for  example,  necessitAte  the  occup* 
tioc  of  the  etreets,  should  ho  niimi<ripaUsed ;  for  thin  ^ 
the  point  which  the  comtiiitteo  leaves  uiKieieoviiiied.  V 
to  private  trade,  only  termin»Lble  conceaeions,  sunilor  <j 
thoso  under  which  private  tramwaj-e  ar©  operated,  wviW 
be  j^fl.nt4^d  to  gasworks  :  and  records  on  a  unifMl 
syBtem  concerning  the  afl'aire  of  all  companies  oviii4 
concessions  would  be  published.  Thus  far  the  ooinmittee' 
report  ie^  ro  fur  ha  \t  goes,  on  the  whole  favourflb]»<  t: 
the  vieW3  of  the  reasonable  opponents  of  municipJ 
trade.  But.  when  they  state  that '  there  ia  no  partirolft^ 
reason  why  the  financial  results  from  private  or  publk 
operation  should  be  different  if  the  conditions  are  tbv 
same/*  they  are,  iti  mj'  opinion,  on  more  doubtful  grouiHl^ 
They  declare  subnequently  that  no  municipal  opw» 
tiou  is  likely  to  be  highly  successful  if  there  is  net  a» 
executive  manager  with  full  responsibility,  if  politunl 
influeueos  are  not  excluded,  or  if  the  flnRnces  of  tJic*^ 
icduutries  are  not  Hefiarated  from  those  of  the  other  viw 
functions.  But,  if  these  conditions  are  not  likely  tA  b* 
fulfilled,  dees  not  this  constitute  a  *partieular'  re^tfoi 
why  mituielpal  trade  ta  likely  to  he  more  costly  tlitf 
private  trade?  Again,  can  the  conditions  over  he  U" 
same  in  these  two  methods  of  industry?  Aud,  if  not. 
what  ia  the  value  of  an  assertion  made  on  the  asaurap- 
tion  that  they  are  soV  A  certain  vaguenoae  or  ewt 
incuiifiietency  in,  however,  certainly  to  be  expeot«d  la  • 
document  accepted  by  both  parties  in  any  controversy; 
and  it  H  the  points  of  agreement  to  which  attentifin 
should  mainly  be  directed.  In  short,  the  r^iport,  althou^^ 
it  IS  nut  decisive  un  the  main  points  at  issue,  Ih  oevertiiL*' 
lesfi  of  considerable  importance,  and  it  is  to  be  hopod 
that  it  will  carry  groat  weight. 

Many  stepa  wili  rertitinly  be  taken  in  the  direction  (rf 
f^cialism  during  the  nest  few  years;  and  it  is  therefo4« 
much  to  ho  regretted  that  municipal  trade  has  not  betf 
investigated  as  a  valuable  socialistic  G^periment  by  m> 
English  Hoyal  Commission  armed  with  fiiU  powers  Aod 
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asaiKffld  by  technical  Bub-eomtnisBionorH.  SudAlI^ts  claim 
that  socifi.1  reform  is  only  possible  by  their  metbode,  a 
cUim  that  canoot  b©  for  a  moment  admitted  if  these 
wortls  are  useil  in  the  seniie  ordinarily  nttacheil  to  bbeni. 
Social  reform  need  not  necessarily  be  accompanied  by 
either  the  transference  of  property  or  rights  to  the  State, 
or  by  any  increase  in  the  number  of  industries  managed 
by  public  ljuJiej4.  Taking  the  ca«e  of  gasworks  in  private 
hande,  and  o^sumitig  that  reform  is  needed  aa  regards 
either  the  conditions  of  Labour  or  the  price  of  gas,  there 
is  obviously  here  a  chuice  between  the  drastii;  reform  of 
municipal  trade  and  a  reform  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
management  of  gasworks  by  private  proprietors.  A 
reform  in  the  laws  affecting  private  trade  generally 
involves  some  increase  in  the  powora  of  interference  in 
the  management  exercised  by  government  officialai  and 
Biith  a  reform  might  therefore  he  (tailed  *^(K'ialist^c.  It  Is, 
however,  certainly  a  less  socialistic  method  of  reform 
than  that  of  the  actual  munioipalisation  of  the  indus- 
tries concerned.  There  is  therefore  generally  a  ohnice 
between  at  least  two  methods  of  reform,  otie  more  and 
the  other  losa  aociaUstio ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  aeorcfa- 
ing  and  impartial  enquiry  into  municipal  trade  ^vould 
materially  Hti'engthen  the  hands  of  those  who  in  such 
cases  advocate  the  less  socialistic  methods  of  meeting  the 
complaints  made  with  regard  to  existing  conditions- 

In  war  it  is  fretjuently  good  tactics,  when  a  country  18 
being  defended,  to  sally  forth  and  attack  the  enemy  in 
hifi  own  land-  Similarly  iu  politics  it  is  generally  right 
for  those  who  are  opposing  unwise  reforms,  not  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  passive  resistance,  but  to  sally 
forth  and  thomaolvos  endeavour  to  destroy  the  evils 
which  have  created  the  demand  for  sut'h  riiforms.  The 
private  ownership  of  mouopoliee  is  no  doubt  frequently 
accompanied  by  harmful  consequences;  and,  if  we  are 
content  to  remain  on  the  defeuaive  and  leave  matters 
alone,  then  on  us  ought  to  fall  much  of  the  blame  for  the 
evil  conaoquencea  which  must  inevitably  bo  felt  if  the 
position  tti  in  the  end  captured  hy  the  socialists. 


Lbonabd  Darwin 
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Art.  Va— SOME  IMPRESSIONS  FROM    SOUTH  AFRICI 

Six  years  have  passed  aince  peao^  was  Diftdo  in  Soinb  ' 
Afni^a.  Tbo  outward  sign*  of  ruin  a.nd  devaslnliw 
caused  by  the  war  have  almo&t  disappeared,  thon^ 
indi\'idua]  hatred  and  pcrsoiutl  grief  occnsiojiaUy  trj'  ■'^ 
preserve  a  raonunioat  <>f  racial  strife  to  stir  the  aiJ^T'-'' 
&  future  generation.  And,  as  is  but-  natural,  the  hatH 
is  etrougest  no^r  where  mutual  goodwill  and  tolorutico 
were  most  widely  spread  before;  it  is  probably  stro«g« 
in  the  Orange  HiTer  Colony  than  in  the  TraiisvaaJ.  TEtf 
traveller  in  South  Africa  cannot  get  away  from  thi^  ira- 
pressioa  of  ttus  lat'ent  hostility ;  but  though  it  Btr)k<?s  hicj 
all  over  the  snb-<^outinent-,  it  is  coiujikitely  oti  tWL^i^'heii  fcj 
one  central  fnct.  In  Africa  there  is  no  t;uch  deep  chuwi 
between  the  two  whit«  raeee  aa  exiate  iu  Europe,  wbm 
raee  strife  th rarrietl  on  by  so-called  peiicefiil  H^efipc}n-i.aBid 
where  only  a  few  isolated  individuala  occasionally  me** 
on  neutral  ground,  but  where  the  repreaentative  itwa 
as  welt  as  the  masses,  hold  alnof-  It  in  just  the  rei*^* 
in  South  Africa.  A  few  years  after  a  terrible  radii 
strife  the  traveller  sees  the  first  steps  towards  practical 
co-operation  between  the  two  ra^es. 

Before  the  English  wuu  South  Africa,  friction  exisUii 
between  the  Govcrumcut  and  tbo  governed  people— *• 
was  the  rule  in  eighteenth  century  colonies,  WJien.  Ui'^ 
on,  complieAtiouH  aroiw  under  Briiisb  rule,  it  was  tM*j 
to  account  for  them  by  racial  antipathies,  and  liy  to 
appease  them  by  a  policy  of  assiniihttion.  The  Bntiwh 
element  was  streugtbi^ned,  and  an  attempt  niade  toUif 
away  with  the  outward  signs  of  the  subject  foreign  rflcft 
English  coloaiata  wero  introduced  after  1S19;  and  ih^ 
Dutch  language  waN  ousted  froiu  ofQcial  recognition  it 
1828.  Though  there  is  an  enthutiiastic  Dutch-languag« 
movement  in  the  country  to-day,  the  suppression  of  ti« 
Htier  tongue  in  Government  offices  was  not  ono  of  tba 
central  events  in  the  history  of  South  Africa,  It  mflj 
have  atung  men's  suaeeptibiliticH ;  it  had  verj"  littlo  ln- 
fluE^ucti  on  tbwr  daily  liveB.  It  complicated  their  intBr^ 
course  with  the  authorities ;  hut,  as  they  were  not  fofid 
of  dealings  with  officials,  it  did  cot  mean  to  them  wbtt 
it  meaus  to  a  people  whoso  ideas  of  language  righis  arft 
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mainly  depeodent  on  the  chances  their  sons  may  have  m 
civil  service  competitive  exaniinatioiiB, 

WTiut  really  stood  botwoen  tho  Britieh  Government 
and  the  Dutch  farmer  was,  firstly,  the  old  friction  be- 
tween coloui^tfi  aud  an  aubocratLC  Ooverurnent  i  and 
secondly,  the  antagonism  arising  out  of  the  relations 
between  white  settlera  and  coloured  people.  The  latter 
ixvnflict,  a.  (5artf1ict  of  nocial  systems*  nob  of  different 
languages,  has  dotcrmmcd  the  history  of  South  Africa. 
The  American  colonies  wei-e  lost  to  England  through 
aristocratic  Mipiiienoss  and  bureaucratic  incdinpetency. 
Tho  reeponsjbiUty  for  South  African  tppoubles  lie?  at  tho 
door  of  British  democracy.  British  democracy  not  only 
abuliHlied  slavery,  but  tried  to  teach  the  African  colonist 
that  the  black  man  was  hia  brother,  not  his  ohnttol — an 
amiable,  ^ woo t -tempered  fellow,  goaded  into  occasional 
outbreaks  of  mnrderous  frenxy  by  uowJirranted  pro- 
vocation from  white  men.  The  colonist,  on  the  other 
band,  considered  himself  a  lord  of  the  manor  who  won 
bis  lands  and  his  serfs  by  the  right  of  conquest,  and 
dominated  thera,  not  as  the  righte  of  men  dictated, 
but  with  Btem  justice,  as  Nonnan  lords  ruled  Saxon 
churls. 

Two  social  systems  confronted  each  other,  but  they 
were  not  systems  based  on  national  character.  They 
presented  an  issue  not  unlike  the  struggle  In  the  United 
States,  where  aboUtiuuLsts  and  slave-holders  faced  each 
Other  i  but  the  conflict  was  embittered  by  tho  fact  that  it 
was  not  between  two  component  parte  of  a  nation,  but 
between  a  home  Government  and  a  dependency.  The 
Home  Government  attacked  the  social  system  of  tho 
OoJony;  and  the  vigorous  elements  in  the  colony  resented 
this  interference  bitterly. 

But  the  indignation  of  the  Boers,  though  it  carried 
them  far  ahead,  was  scarcely  louder  than  the  vitupera- 
tive prote«t«  which  the  English  party  in  the  TrHnsvan! 
showered  upon  the  Homo  Government  wben  it  interfered 
in  the  Chinctte  question  and  enforced  the  t^ettlement  of 
it.  though  indirectly,  on  lines  agreeable  to  a  somewhat 
escitod  Britisli  democracy.  If  word!*  were  deeds,  the 
Progressive  party  in  tho  Transvaal  would  eeem  willing 
to  snap  the  ties  with  the  old  country  w^benever  a  Liberal 
QoTemmunt  is  in  power. 
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Tho  presoncG  of  a  Btrong  and  warlike    native  pop*- 
latTon  made  home  interferRiiPfl  oecasionftlly  n.   ixt^cs^itf- 
Coloniats  ra-iled  frequently  at  blunderiog  British  genctd- 
ship,  but  did  nob  ^eatly  object  to  Groat  Hritaln  paying 
the  wiir-costa.     They  always  denounced  British  hurruiiU' 
turiuDtstu.     This,  too,  was  uot  ineroly  a  Doer's   way  f^ 
reasoning.     Colonial  views   and    Britiab   viows    are  not 
identical,    and    cannot    be    so.     The    colonist    ^osaea^m 
jieraoiial    eijierience   and    enjoys   an    amount     of    dir«<t 
information  inaceasiblo  oven  to   the    British    st^tesi&AAt 
but  he  always:  pleads  his  own  case.     He  is  an  expert,  hoi 
not  an  umpire.     Whether  Boer  or  Rritisb,  he  cannot  !*• 
deta^^hed  outsider,    Some  of  tho  old  Eot^ra  iu  the  back  T<tMt 
may  enunciate  harsher  viewa  than  the  imLJority  of  ihn 
English  settlers;  but,  as  they  want  tomparatively  litilft 
native  labour,  and  uee  it  in  trades  well  kuoim  and  D0( 
rf>pugnaut  to  the  native,  u  policy  of  industrial   eoerdao 
II1L1L4  leHs  streouoiiA  »dvocateH  with   them  than   aiuongfet 
purely  Britiah  bodiea  as,  for  example,  the  Rand  Pione«i». 
The  writer  was  in  Rhodesia  when  the  news  of  the  Trans- 
vHal    election    transpired ;    and.    though    its    thoroiighlj 
Britieli  populatiou  was  deeply  depressed  on  account  of  the 
Progressive  defeat,  there  was  a  hope  in  all  hearts  thJit 
now,  at  least,   the   Beers  would  introduce    a   string«oi 
native  polit^y.     And  everybody  must  acknowledge  Cbat 
the  British  aofctlors  in  Nat/tl  have  not  followed  a  line  td 
action  which  differs  from  old  Boer  methods  by  an  exo«Mof 
sentimeutality.    Tlieir  pi"otests  against  home  tnterfereoce 
are  at  lea^t  as  violent  as  the  declaration  of  the  omigrast 
farmers,  though  the  natives  of  to-day — except  in  somv 
very  backward  parte — are  not  the  natives  of   the  past 
Kurepean   intercourse  has   vitally   affected   their   wajf. 
There  are  still  some  of  them  on  whom  the  old  policy  of 
the  Voortrekkerw  tvin  be  practiiiied,  who  can  be  luade  to 
work  for  the  white  man  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawcn 
of  water.     There  are  still  raaaaes  of  them  densely  settled 
in  green^  well-watered  valleys,  who  ask  for  nothing  mors 
than  that  the  sun  may  shine  and  let  their  meahee  ripc&i 
and  that  the  rain  may  fall  and  make  the  grass  grow  high 
to  fatten  their  herds  of  cattle.    They  are  pleased  that  t^B 
white  man  broke  the  power  of  some  tyrarmical  chief,  aiid 
gave  them  pt*nce  and  plenty  to  live  on  i  but,  hke  an  Africttl 
Humruer  day,  their  minds  get  shLck  with  that  stiliry  pefieo^ 
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and  pantingly  Long  for  one  of  those  black  thunder-clDuds 
that  spit  fire  and  hail  on  tlie  quivering  land.  Woe  to 
the  white  man  whom  that  thunderbolt  strikes  I  And 
\roe  to  those  rulcrfl  who  merely  repress  the  onoi^y  of  a 
Rubje(*t  rnce,  who  destroy  the  trharnLs  of  their  nid  exist- 
ence, and  do  not  throw  open  new  grouuds  to  a  teeuJng 
crowds  bidding  them  to  be  like  children,  satmfied  with 
playini^  at  work,  and,  like  grown-up  men,  responBJble  For 
tbeir  play. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  great  divergence  in 
native  policy  between  the  different  South  African  states. 
In  Cape  Colony,  for  exiimple,  any  native  that  qualifies  him- 
self can  get  a  vote ;  in  the  Former  Boer  republics  no  indi- 
vidual natire  can  even  acquire  landed  property.  Though 
those  coloiiieK  whiuh  have  always  been  subject  it}  British 
rule  grant  far  greater  rights  to  the  natives  than  did  the 
Boor  states,  this  too  dooa  not  moan  a  different  racial 
attiLijd*^  tiiw«,rrlH  the  native  question.  Ft  merely  shows 
that  a  certain  fonnal  defereni-e  was  shown  to  the  home 
authorities.  The  Natal  native  is  theoretically  allowed  a 
vote,  but  only  two  natives  have  acquired  it ! 

Apart  froizi  suf^h  formal  conrewsJuns  to  the  humani- 
tarian feeling  of  the  Homo  Government,  the  native  policy 
of  the  predominantly  English  Natal  people  was  hither- 
to much  more  akin  t<i  that  of  the  old  DutHi  republics 
than  to  that  of  Cape  Colony  with  ita  mixed  populationn 
And  it  irould  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
wise  and  prugresaive  policy  of  the  C/ipe,  which  tries  to 
transform  the  raw  native  into  a  peaceful  industrial  black 
nian.  not  a  caricature  of  the  whit©  man^  has  been  the 
^work  of  a  purely  British  party,  and  will  be  given  up  by 
a  Dutch  majority.  Quit«  the  reverse;  the  antagonism 
between  the  two  white  sections  was  of  supremo  import- 
ance in  the  tjhdping  of  it.  Ttie  fact  that  the  coloured  vote 
may  decide  an  election  hai^  certainly  not  been  without  its 
influence;  it  may  have  worked  for  moderation  on  both 
sides,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  called  the  most  successful 
part  of  the  Colony^a  native  policy.  That  policy'  has  been 
the  ^Fork  of  enlightened  men  on  both  sides ;  it  was  and 
is  repugnant  to  the  rank  and  file  in  both  camps.  The 
great  power  which  the  organisation  of  the  Dutch  people 
puta  into  the  hands  of  their  leaders  in  certainly  a  btesaing, 
;.a«  native  affairs  are  concerned.     One  may  be  quite 
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sure  thai  Mr  MeniDifiia's  natiTa  polioy  urill  not  fall  bete 
the  atacdard  hb  predecessors  have  sot  hlua. 

The  autugoni^iu  between  Duteh  and  Ki^Usli  wfr^ 
quieDtlj^acoiiflict'  between  EuropeHns  and  Soutli  A&iifaoh 
between  new-comera  and  oJd  aetti era,  between  trmdnami 
agriculturisU.  The  racial  tsHue  in  that  ^trugigle  m 
unginally  ratted  by  the  Home  GoTemnaent,  ivho  wd 
to  denationalise  the  Scjutb  African  people.  The  &nrt 
Af  ricundorB  fought  rather  for  equality  than  for  supremMj; 
and  the  *rtriiggle  that  en-iiied  in  Ciipw  Colony  was  fi- 
tremely  mild  i;omparcd  to  racial  struggles  In  other  IadAl 
llie  peaoeful  development  of  both  white  races  of  C^ 
Colony,  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State  down  to  the  tunto' 
the  Kaid  t^outra^itrrt  curioiiMly  with  the  hiaiory  of  radii 
strifo  as  we  know  it  from  Ireland,  or  evon  in  Canada 

The  history  of  the  Transvaal,  of  eourse,  reads  diffv- 
ently.  Thw  South  Afrit^An  Republic  owed  ita  origin  tt- 
the  niogfc  bitt(?r  opponents  of  En^hsh  rule.  They  mtt 
allowed  to  form  a  state  of  their  own  whoae  career  oocN 
not  even  he  called  chequered,  until  a  rash  annexRtioD  cIk 
Uterated  its  flhortconurtga,  and  a  quick  rotrocedsioD  eD<fl^ 
niously  fiwellcd  the  pride  and  seLf-eBteem  of  its  niembefi 
The  dkcovery  of  the  gold-mines  provided  the  means  tt 
the  building  up  of  a  real  state,  bent  on  expansion  oaJ 
capable  of  developing  a  national  character  of  its  own.  That 
wealth  created  a  problem  to  th«  HoluLlon  of  nrhieh  Pftflf 
Krugers  GoTermnent  waa  unequal*  Thousands  of  inusi' 
grants  came ;  their  work  brought  largo  profits  to  the  bUM* 
it  enriched  themselves,  but  it  did  not  give  them  a  aiakf 
in  the  country-  They  remalutd  outlaudei's.  and  hoBtlii^ 
to  the  Governmentp  Krugeriam  arose  originaliy  Iroo 
the  desire  to  keep  tht»  power  and  wealth  in  the  band<<tf 
a  rural  oligiirchy.  It  had  to  \o6k  for  diplomatic  aupfwit 
to  the  Teutonic  parts  of  Europe;  it  had  to  import  officials 
from  Uollaud,  and  to  rely  on  German  firms  for  busi£i«v 
advice.  The  somewhat  patriarchal  anUigonism  againit 
wily  new-comers,  who  seemed  bent  on  claiming  tbotf 
i^hare  of  the  ^poil,  could,  through  their  agency,  easily  b' 
blended  with  European  ideas  of  nwe.  The  policy  dt 
excluding  foreigners  took  tho  shape  of  racialism- 

As  is  but  natural,  Boer  racLaliam  created  its  £iigU»k 
counterfeit;  and  the  Outlandera  formed  themuelveiH  laSfi 
a  Britiah  party-    It  is  very  curious  to  observe  that  Faul 
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Eruger,  whuue  tactics  were  often  shrewder  tfaan  tho^e 
of  hid  adversaries,  never  played  that  carj  which  would 
really  have  been  fatal  to  Eiii;laiid»  What-  if  the  South 
African  Hepublie  had  renounced  her  policy  of  exclusion? 
if  every  man  who  uhoae  to  make  his  Louie  in  South  Africa 
ht\d  been  welcomed  as  a  denizen?  if  the  admin  [strati  on 
of  the  country  had  encouraged  the  immi^ant  to  take 
root  in  the  tountry?  Would  ihe  BiitiMh  e«ttler  uj  the 
Transvaal  have  remained  an  onthusiafiticBribiHh  nsfomier, 
or  would  he  have  become  a  South  African,  as  his  brother 
becomes  a  Canadian  or  an  AuHtralian?  Or  would  the 
mere  presence  of  republican  institutJonB  have  prevented 
Knglishuien  from  becoming  citizens  of  «i  country  whose 
government  they  shared?  Mr  Kruger  did  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  British  Empire  in  Houth  Africa  by  fumiahing 
British  inunigrante  with  legitimate  grievances,  and  by 
keeping  them  thert'hy  attiLchi^d  to  the  BritiHh  Empire, 
He  did  nob  trust  that  wide  African  land  that  had  made 
his  own  kin  a  free  and  vigorous  people. 

When  he  was  beaten^  racialism  had  to  run  its  course 
for  some  time.  Bc^er  aupreniacy  had  to  have  ite  sequel 
in  English  supronincy.  Lord  Milncr^s  policy  of  recon- 
struction was  not  a  mere  building  up  of  the  old  soetety, 
A  loyalist  interest  was  to  be  creatf^d  rttrong  enough  to 
prevent  a  return  of  the  old  dnya.  An  industrial  boom 
was  to  fill  U:o  land  with  British  workmen;  and  agri- 
cultm.vLl  settlers  were  to  bb  planted  on  favourite  spots 
on  the  veldt.  This  policy  failed  on  account  of  one  of  its 
ohief  foatureHT  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese,  who  were 
to  provide  the  unskilled  I/Lhrmr  on  which  the  industrial 
boom  dijpeudod.  British  democracy  objected  to  tho 
Chinese.  If  the  Liberal  Government  bad  ordered  them 
Q,-wa.y,  tliey  nmst  have  interfered  directly  with  the  in- 
t^emal  aiTaira  of  tho  colony  ttJ  such  a  degree  that,  very 
lijcely,  colonial  feeling  would  have  been  stronger  than 
anti-Chinese  prejudice-  The  Chinese  liad  to  go ;  but  tha 
BHtifih  Government  were  afraid  of  tiiming  them  out. 
Honiebcidy  else  had  to  do  it;  and  the  granting  of  a  con- 
stitution to  tlie  TrR^}4^~fUll  JilTorded,  aiuojigst  other 
things,  a  chance  for  uetlling  that  point  without  direct 
intcrt'croncc. 

The  Transvaal  elections  finished  the  second  phase  of 
racialisnip     If  Uet  Volk  had  appealed  to  the  urban  con.^ 
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GtitneEiotes  of  the  HAnd  on  purely  racial  lines  they  mije^ 
liHve  won  the  election,  but  they  would  scnrcely  have  bet* 
strong  ecougli  to  ruJo  the  couutry-  Thpy  lind  to  split  li* 
Knglir^h  vote  to  achieve  that  object.  They  ivere  succenfid 
whero  Kriiger  had  failed  ;  the  Chinees  question  enabM 
them  to  hreak  the  allijiiii^e  between  cAjiitAlist  and  woHdilf 
man.  The  Transvaal  shopkeeper  and  the  'working  maA 
objected  to  the  Chineae.  not  on  account  of  Chines©  cihiren, 
nor  on  n<^cuiiiit  of  GhhieHO  vices^the  compound  system  n 
never  the  breeding-place  of  etern  virtues;  they  objocWd 
to  a  population  that  required  comparatively  little  aaper- 
vimnn,  and  TChtiine  nkiil  might  in  time  endanger  th^  positloa 
of  the  white  ivorker*  Legal  enactments  reelricted  the 
Chinoso  to  unBkillod  work ;  but  what  in  called  ekili*4 
labour  on  the  Rand  is  very  often  merely  nuper^'isioti ;  adA 
the  clevpror  the  man  you  supervise,  the  feu-er  men  yoi 
want  as  eu  peri  n  ton  dents.  Though  the  Uhineso  spent  a 
greater  part  of  their  wages  than  they  were  expc^ctod  todft 
they  i^ould  not  make  trade  flourish  ;  and  the  g^rei^t  Iweu 
they  ought  to  have  brought  on  did  not  come.  Hehind  oil 
those  visible  drawbacks  loomed  the  d«nger  thnt  the  lavi 
excluding  the  Chinese  from  fikilled  labtjur  and  pr^ventin^ 
them  from  settling  in  the  country  might  one  day  U 
rocalled.  Ab  for  the  Boer  leader^;,  inclined  at  first  to  mE 
on  the  fenre,  they  name  down  eventually  on  the  swifl 
of  repatriation.  How  much  their  connexion  ivith  iht 
Liberal  party  and  the  pressui^e  or  persuasions  of  tbr 
Homo  Government  had  to  do  with  this  decision,  it  a 
impoHj^ihle  to  say. 

This  new  line  of  division  among  the  English  populd' 
tion  of  the  Transvaal  wan  the  outcomrj  of  b  changed 
industrial  condition.  The  war  and  the  expected  boara 
hud  attracted  many  people  to  the  Hand ;  the  point  td 
saturation,  so  far  as  white  immigrants  are  coneerD*^, 
had  been  reached.  Amongst  the  numerous  men  wbo 
found  themselves  out  of  work  were  many  Australianit 
who  impoiled  into  South  Africa  crude  notions  of  Austra- 
lian auciaH^m.  The  Itand  had  long  iiince  ceased  to  be  A 
place  where  a  man  could  pick  up  a  fortune  in  a  abort 
time ;  it  now  seemed  not  even  capable  of  providinj^  -wOTk 
for  white  men.  An  antagonism  between  C4ipitjtl  and 
labour,  which  was  somewhat  earlier  foi'Cfthadowed  in 
Natal,  showed  itself  on  the  Hand.     Though  there  is  no 
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TBrise  on  eurtb  au  fundamon tally  opposed  to  anything 
t!iniHckiDg  at  all  of  Boeialisoi  as  the  Boers.  Het  Volk 
associated  itself  with  the  parties  representmg  the  aDti- 
capitalifitic  element.  That  alliance  won  the  ©loetion. 
It  split  th^  EuglUh  rankn,  and  moreover  it  gave  thi^* 
Boera  a  cbaucc  to  do  sumethiug  for  the  poorer  section  of 
their  people, 

Tho  Boer  who  owns  a  farm  has  a  strong  racial  preju- 
dice against  Cliinese  ;  hw  clasa  Buffered  oi^casionally  froiti 
outrages  by  runaway  cooliea ;  but,  as  an  employer  of 
labour,  he  was  benefited  by  anything  thiit  l€tsflened  com- 
petition for  native  labour.  There  is,  however,  an  evei*- 
iticr^^oaing  clasa,  of  Boer  origin,  who  aro  landless,  un- 
taught, and  improvident,  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  bigger  centres  looking  for  work,  but  are  very  rarely 
capable  of  making  a  prolonged  iuduatrial  effort*  Mem- 
bers of  this  class — the  poor  wbitea — have  occasionally 
doue  the  work  of  unskilled  labour,  which,  as  a  rule,  la 
performed  by  native  or  Chinese.  They,  like  all  the  un- 
employed in  the  country,  cherished  a  vague  hope  that,  if 
only  the  Chtneae  cruuld  b«  sent  away,  attractive  employ- 
ment would  he  forthooniiug  for  all.  Though  these  ideas 
are  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  true  South  African 
epirit,  which  looks  upon  unskilled  work  as  niggers  work, 
they  had  some  iuflueut^i  uu  men's  uiinda.  Ilet  Yolk 
reaUsed  that  an  uuti-Chineae  policy  might  embrace  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Dutch  population,  however  diver- 
^euL  they  were  economically ;  it  enabled  them  to  act  as 
protectors  of  a  largo  British  clement. 

The  capitalist  had  stood  by  the  working  man  merely 
for  political  roasuus.  The  working  man  was  a  Briton, 
and  he  had  a  vote ;  he  took  very  high  wages,  and 
managed  the  native  hut  indifferently;  but,  if  he  voted 
w^ith  hia  employer,  lie  nijide  good  a  great  many  of  his 
shortcomings.  The  anti-Chinese  agitation  proved,  how- 
ever, too  strong  for  him.  Many  a  working  man  at  the 
poll^  tunied  agai^jst  his  employer;  and  Het  Volk  and  its 
allies  won  the  day.  Relations  between  men  and  master 
on  the  mines  were  henceforth  looked  upon  as  bueinesa 
arrangements,  with  no  eye  to  politics-  Bflicieut  men  only 
were  going  to  keep  their  places ;  bad  workmen  would  cer- 
tainly be  diemiseed.  An  irupresaion  that  industrial  reform 
wnfi  bound  to  come  had  been  present  before  the  elections. 
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It  could,  however,  scarcely  have  been  undertakeQ  imnw- 
diately  after  that  event  withoat  crGatinp  a  T©ry  W 
impregsion  indeed,  if  some  of  the  men  had  not  gooeto 
strike.  Their  pJaceH  trould  thus  be  clenred,  their  rwib 
needed  ;  and  sonie  poor  Dutch,  who  originaliy  ^'gw  W 
minerg  but  clever  at  mauBging  natives,  got  their  joK 

Tho  whole  proL-er^pi  may  bo  regarded  as  the  logical 
execution  of  the  old  escluiAOii  policy  carried  out  in* 
masterly  way.  The  British  workman  was  *»lowJy  crawiW 
out,  and  the  Du!,<!h  filled  hU  place.  The  <;apibali8tB  wi'reb 
a  hopeless  ponnancnt  minorityi  Sorao  of  the  more  violonl 
Dutch  argued  in  that  way  undoubtedly  :  the  louding  mm 
however  took  a  different  line.  Whilst,  for  tactical  reasoiK 
Hot  Volk  had  appealed  to  the  British  electorate  m4 
had  dropped  the  racial  iBsue — it  beicg  in  any  ca«e  aar» 
of  the  DiJU'h  ele:it(irat«— the  British  party  hud  to  wtilp 
up  tije  British  spirit  to  prevent  a  **plit  in  the  Bnlish 
ranks.  The  same  men  v^ho  had  stood  for  ImperiaiifiBi 
in  it«  broad&^t  seiiHe,  namely,  the  co-operation  of  all 
South  Africans  of  whatever  origin,  had  now  to  fi^fhl 
for  a  narrower  ideaK  It  v^aa  the  ideal  that  Kru^er  had 
upheld  and  that  was  beaten  tn  the  war — race-strife  JioJ 
racial  supremacy;  It  was  beaten  at  the  polls  for  titf 
second  time  when  the  ProgroFifjivo  party  stood  for  it- 

Tt.  would  be  more  than  foolish,  of  course,  to  affirm 
that  the  Hpirit  of  racialism  is  dead  among-  the  Boers.  TW 
idoft  of  monopoly,  which  dictated  the  economic  policy«f 
the  Kruger  dayr^.  ie  certainly  ver>'  much  alive  amougM 
the  more  harkwani  supporters  of  the  present  MinistrT, 
Ite  protectionist  attitude  contains  a  fltronj*  element  of 
anti-foreign  feeling.  But,  as  it  is  equally-  hostile  t«  tt» 
pnjduc*  of  its  Dutch  friends  across  the  border,  it  mei*tf 
shows  how  curiously  ideas  of  economic  expJoitati^ 
blend  thempelvew  with  racial  notions.  And  there  is  tm- 
(loubt^-dly  an  influential  He(?tion  whose  antipathy  ftguinrt 
capitalism  in  Johannesburg  is  at  war  with  it«  love  foP 
the  markets  that  cjipitalism  has  opi^npd  up  for  them. 

All  through  the  election  struggle,  and  during  the  fimt 
year  of  office  as  well,  the  leading  Het  Volk  people  rtooJ 
on  difl'orent  ^Tound,  They  ehaoged  rauialisro  for  nation- 
jlHhio.  They  have  grnnped  the  fact  that,  in  colonial  stAttt 
at  all  events,  the  country  imprints  ite  indelible  stamp 
upon  all  men,  provided  they  stay  long  enough;  it  dof« 
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not  matter  whence  they  come.  The  history  of  South 
Africa  teachoe  as  that  loaeon  far  moro  fitrongly  than 
Canada  or  Australia,  or  even  the  United  States.  Our  old 
European  landn  and  peoples  bave  long  Hgo  produced  fixed 
natioual  types,  the  origin  of  which  we  frequently  aecribe 
to  merely  raoial  causes  ;  we  transpose  our  ideas  to  new 
lands  and  ranstmct  their  problBni;*  Hcrording  to  our  Euro- 
peftn  Ughts,  and  surely  wo  miss  their  true  m^aninj^.  It  is 
well  known  that  what  we  call  the  Boers  nowadays  are  a 
people  of  very  mixed  stack,  cuntaining  Duteh,  German, 
and  French  blood*  They  have  all  bocome  one  people;  and 
though  we  find  occaaiotuilly  individuals  who  look  like 
Frenehmen  or  Germans,  they  «re  all  Afrieanders.  Though 
the  Africander  talks  a  language  that  ia  derived  from 
I>ut«h,  and  has  lately  been  as^'iniLated  to  Dutch  again, 
their  way^  might  as  well  be  called  French  a.«  Dut<^h,  They 
have  used  the  Dutch  and  they  have  uaed  the  Germans 
"when  they  wanted  intollectual  and  diplomatic  support 
agrunst  British  Governments;  but  the  Hollander  dislikes 
the  Africander,  find  the  Africander  dishkea  the  Hollander. 
Why  Bhould  he  like  him?  There  are  many  types  of 
Afnoanders,  but  even  the  narrowest  ansongat  them  look 
upon  those  men  as  their  compeers  ~who  have  got  South 
African  ways  ;  and  an  English  farmer  who  was  bom  on 
the  veldt  know^  more  of  those  w^ays  than  a  Dutch  lawyer 
or  ficfaoolmaater.  Genealogically  the  Hollander  may  be  of 
the  same  atock,  but  racial  sympathy  cannot  impregnate 
him  with  those  qimtities  which  two  hundred  years  on  the 
veldt  have  bred,  tliough  he  may  be  seated  in  a  goveirnraent 
ofGce  in  Pretoria.  Dutch  and  German  achemers  and 
droamers  may  have  shared  the  antipathies  of  the  Boor; 
they  have  neither  nndtiratood  him  nor  'won  his  apprecia- 
tion. For  theyt  ivhen  they  were  honest,  stood  on  an 
idealistic  boBia,  reasoning  out  common  sympathy  from 
common  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth  century,  while  he  took 
hiH  alJiud  on  the  common  Ufa.  The  setller  who  would 
live  that  life  with  him  was  welcome,  What-evcr  national 
ideas  and  prejudices  be  may  have  brought  from  Europe 
dropped  alowly  from  him  while  he  lived  on  that  great 
lonely  veldt,  the  face  of  which  man  has  not  yet  aueceeded 
in  changing,  though  he  has  stuck  his  dwellings  into  its 
«he1tered  nookfi  as  the  swallows  build  tJieIr  nests  uoder 
lua  old  gable. 
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The  men  who  caiim  full  of  energy,  bent  on  nukiif 
Africa  after  an  imago  of  their  own  mdustHal  <lr«iw 
have  always  failed.  Locusts  ate  their  nienlies;  droo^Li 
killed  their  wheat;  sickoeBs  felled  their  cattle-  If  8oaii 
Africa  did  not  unmake  them,  ahc  laado  them  slow,  sltBk 
la/y  giants,  whose  strength  is  endurance,  whose  aotioD* 
waitiug.  Every wbpre  else  in  the  world  thnt  strung  C&lvra- 
istic  spirit  that  is  the  mainspring  of  the  Doere'  reli;^ 
has  made  men  go  at  double  the  pace  in  industriuJ  life;s 
South  Africa  it  han  Utii^hl,  them  hciw  to  ^vait. 

There  ih  only  on©  claea  of  men  South  Africa  could  fti* 
tame— the  eapitaliete.  She  failed  with  them  because  Uuf 
fled  frotn  her  grip.  They  came  out  for  a  f&wye^n^ 
make  their  pile,  to  tear  the  treasures  from  her  bowfk 
and  then  to  floe  with  their  spoils*  But  their  Hi^'ht  cM 
not  mean  the  end  \  for,  when  they  went,  a  new  shift  uwl 
their  places,  fresh  with  energy,  eager  for  the  fray  ;  and,  tn 
South  Africa  had  sapped  their  vigour  they  went  awuy.  '=' 
be  followed  by  othere.  The  Boers,  in  the  old  days,  Ji>oki^ 
upon  them  as  they  look  upori  the  eDormou8  HpHugKi 
herdfl  when  they  croaa  the  dune-belt,  a  gift  from  Goifo 
he  alaughtei'ed  ruthlessly — for  others  would  foUovr—* 
pereunial  Hupp]y. 

80  tbey  Heeeed  them  and  gave  them  no  chance  t^ 
taking  root  in  African  soil.  But^  though  they  v^er^  bat 
a  shiftiug  ho«t,  they  began  to  transform  Africa.  Tb*y 
girded  the  land  with  iron  rails ;  they  spanned  rivers  uml 
croeeed  deserts ;  they  erected  that  long  narrow  lice  vi 
black  chimneys  that  interlaces  the  lonely  votdt  fnro 
Krugeradorp  to  Springs  1  tbey  built  cities  grimy  with 
dust  but  quivering  with  roatloss  Ufoj  and  they  pJanti^J 
trees  and  gardens  where  before  waa  a  bare  veldt.  A 
curious  paradox:  the  permanent  population,  the  j)eu|jlr 
bom  in  the  land,  whoso  dust,  hko  that  of  their  ancMton>> 
one  day  will  mingle  with  the  veldt^  have  never  improfltf^ 
their  mark  upon  it,  whilst  these  ne'w-comers  are  lUIlj 
changing  the  face  of  it  with  changes  likely  to  last.  Wili» 
them  originated  all  the  trouble  and  unrest  in  the  laod; 
they  have  disturbed  its  peaceful  couutenance  and  cr«ttt«il 
the  probloma  which  the  old  Boer  regime  tried  to  soire  in 
so  clumsy  a  way.  The  Boer  has  hated  them,  and  probaNf 
hates  theui  to-day,  not  qh  Englishmen,  hut  aa  represautA' 
tivos  of  a  different  social  order.    The  Boers  can  aasimilaK 
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the  Aiiglu-Saxoo  fartiker ;  they  oan  aBsiinilate  tho  capitalist 
Sfi  little  a8  thB  CHlifiimlau  ariaitui luted  tbe  Yankee;  e&n 
they  make  him  a  South  Af ricAQ  ?  And,  if  not,  how  are 
they  to  deal  with  hiia  ?  Perhaps  they  will  ally  them- 
selves against  him  with  thfi  radical  section  of  the  town 
populatiijn.  who  try  to  make  South  Atnca  a  white  man's 
land,  whose  mines  are  ^vorked  with  white  labour  only. 
They  may  ihn^  find  work  for  the  poor  white  Dutoh.  bat 
they  muat  throw  open  the  country  to  numerous  while 
lEumi^ziDtSr  thui4  (.^reatiJi^  a  class,  anti-eapitalistic  per- 
haps, but  one  whic'h  will  (lertaioly  never  ftiHa  with  the 
Boer  l^annei-d.  For,  as  the  veldt  made  the  Boer  a  uniform 
bein^^  whatever  be  his  original  stock,  common  industrial] 
life  creates  a  type  of  men.  not  on  racial,  bnt  ou  profes- 
monal  lines.  As  the  Dut«h  fanner  gives  the  tone  to  ruifll 
society,  the  European  (mostly  British)  workman  sets 
the  [standards  in  tho  workshops.  Anti-industrial  hatred 
migbt  go  HO  far  as  to  drive  tho  r^pitalist  out  of  thii 
country  whose  peace  he  has  disturbed.  Calm  and  quietude 
might  return  once  more;  the  supremacy  of  tlie  Ihitch 
race  might  be  restored  ;  but  power  and  wealth  would  bd 
once  disappear*  Thia  will  hardly  be.  The  whole  land 
has  drunk  too  largely  and  too  deeply  of  that  intoxicating 
draught  which  the  golden  etream  has  carried  up  to  the 
loneiiF^F^t  furju  and  tiivt  furthest  kraal. 

The  f^eat  industry  will  therefore  remain.  It  may  be 
haraasidd,  talced,  and  bled  ;  it  may  be  subjeet^  to  fooliith 
experimentFf.  for,  wise  as  the  Buera  are  in  mere  polities, 
their  Htoro  of  economic  knowledge  ia  somewhat  scanty. 
But,  though  it  be  controlled  and  gagged,  whilst  it  remains 
it  iviU  influence  men.  It  will  draw  some  Boei^  into  ita 
folds  as  manager^T  engineers,  and  Ifitwyers  ;  it  may  give 
birth  to  a  working  class  of  Dutch  origui.  And  the  ehop 
will  tranHfiiim  thn  Dut^-'huian  as  the  veldt  han  trans- 
formed the  Briton.  More  Uian  that,  its  inJluence  will 
radiate  throughout  the  country ;  ite  purchaeiug  power 
will  slowly  tranHform  agrirulture.  While  industrial  life, 
owing  to  African  conditions,  will  lose  something  of  its 
keenness,  agricultural  Life  will  be  quickened.  The  pr^^ent 
Government  ih  trying  hard  to  aeeelerate  that  change. 
But  the  Boer  ou  the  back  veldt  objecte,  for  he  sLanda  for 
Protection,  which  he  looks  upon  as  one  of  hie  natural 
rights.      Why   ought   he   to   share    the    blessings  of    a 
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bountiful  harvest  with  a  stray  foreigner  from  aeroMtlH 
border?  Gntd  ^ends  locusts  and  plague,  iLutX  lict  miVg^i- 
piously,  Hp  dotiB  not  want  to  tight  of^faiust  the  L'M- 
will,  but  ho  won't  ha  spoiled  by  the  stranger.  The  hi 
years  ought  Ui  he  his  undivided  rewnni,  as  the  Iaiui  cww 
are  bin  punishment-  Ug  docs  not  want  to  n^at^rh  tiieflp 
and  downs  of  a  market,  trying  to  niige  t^rops  fur  t)» 
wantJ*of  A  contemptible,  feverish  town-vrowd  ;  he  merv^ 
wantfl  to  exploit  it,  undisturbed  by  competition.  Thm 
people  inip;ht  succeed  io  kt^eping  the  land  ;  flioy  coutd  oa 
develops  it.  They  eoiild  remain  nuj-Rl^m  of  the  veldt,  u 
they  were  in  days  gone  by ;  but  they  would  merely  reprf- 
Bent  an  antiquated  local  type.  They  might  DLaintaiA  i 
trueulent  Transvaal  and  a  >iomewhat  extended  syaftMB 
of  paroc^hial  spoils  ;  thoy  would  block  the  fortoatioa  of  i 
South  African  nation. 

"Will  there  ever  be  such  a  nation?  Will  there  be 
people  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the 
white  r'lces  i^ettlcd  in  ^outh  Africa,  niaintaininjc 
qualities  they  inherited  from  their  different  a: 
thmugh  adapliiiglhi^nihelvisa  to  the  nature  of  tliecouniij 
Or  will  it  merely  oonftist  of  the  rfimific^tiona  of  lb* 
*  Boer  Btoek,'  which  will  have  absorbed  all  elenMi 
^villing  to  conform,  after  having  eixiled  those  -who  eamxl 
easily  be  aflninvilated- 

Manyan  Engliuhmau  will  be  inclined  to  assume  lb 
latter  alternative.  He  may  have  done  good  aerrici 
during  the  war,  and  he  may,  during  the  period  of  Fonw- 
struction,  have  been  in  charge  of  eome  iniportant  oflie* 
which  he  ran  exceedingly  well,  after  the  traditirins  of  » 
skilful  Kuropean  bureaucracy.  Some  of  his  friends,  wh* 
had  claims  aa  good  ae  his  own,  have  been  bonourablf 
discharged,  for  eome  reason  or  other,  and  he  ih  quite  smi* 
liiH  turn  will  come  too.  He  aees  quite  clearly  that  ih* 
British  ivill  bo  woedod  out  from  the  administration,  U' 
considered  himself  an  instrument  of  AngliciaHtion  durinf 
the  period  of  Crown  governrnentp  That  period  i*  ojtt* 
according  to  his  views,  owing  to  the  crinunal  weakneM 
of  a  lladical  Government.  The  vanquished  p^rty  ham 
come  to  their  on-n  again;  they  will  undo  the  work  h* 
did ;  ftnd  everything  will  bo  as  it  was  before  the  war— « 
pemmneut  Dutch  ascendancy^which  nothing  can  remoTA 

But  tliis   oficendaucy — if  that  term  be  permitted — i* 
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very  diEfereiit  from  the  ring  of  tho  old  Kiuger  days. 
It  U  bAM4>d  on  a  fairly  won  electoral  majority^  tind  it  do«s 
not  disfruQchiae  ibd  opi>aiientfi.  It  may  liav»  tried  to 
fill  some  posts  witL  ita  odheretits,  but  it  bas  scarcely  gone 
to  siwh  length  in  clftiniiiig  tlio  spoiltt  for  the  vietors  as 
some  Anglo-Saxon  cominunitiEw  are  wont  to  d<%  It  ie 
trying  to  rewai'd  the  loyalty  of  its  adherents ;  but,  if  that 
ijlipyalty  be  united  to  eflicieacy,  local  knowledge,  and  Home 
Btfwoeptance  of  the  uttUivi  t/utt.  w]iilo  there  luay  lie  ground  for 
pei^flonal  griovanceH,  there  will  be  very  little  for  lugubrious 
vaticioation.  After  all,  if  England'^  hold  on  South 
Africa  GOTisiattid  mainly  in  a  preponderance  of  Britiah 
officials,  she  would  in  no  cai^e  enjoy  a  very  secure  tenure. 
The  Boor  majorities  in  many  cosea  will  probably  pi-eaa 
iheir  advantages  unfairly.  They  may  tax  their  opponents 
by  fiscal  measures — a  policy  unhappily  not  unknown  in 
countries  which  can  plead  no  racial  antagonism-  They 
may  in  HoniH  cases  insist  on  a  more  favoured  position  for 
the  Outch  language — partly  fi-om  sentimental  reasons, 
but  partly  too  becaueo  nowadays  language  right  may 
mean  employment;  but  insistence  on  a  tfec<md  language, 
though  it  may  hurt  a  conqueror's  pride,  does  not  mean 
racial  extinction,  nor  ie  tho  knowledge  it  produces  a 
handicap  in  life.  It  h^ippeHB  rarely  that  a  bilingual 
nation  is  outdistanced  to  the  struggle  for  existence. 

It  may  he  true,  too,  that  the  agitation  for  closer  union 
— be  it  unification  or  federation — owes  some  fervour  to 
the  hope  that  euch  a  union  at  the  preaent  moment  may 
give  an  overwhelming  streugth  to  tho  Boer  element  all 
over  the  aub-coutinent.  It  may  do  ao,  ina^imuch  aa  a 
good  deal  of  the  *  regional  f^pirit'  that  is  veiy  remarkable 
just  now  is  undoubtedly  fostered  by  tho  existence  of 
separate  8tateH.  And  some  of  the  British  sections  of 
South  Afriea  may  be  of  smaller  weight  in  a  united  South 
Africa  than  as  a  somewhat  thinly  populated  coastal 
colony.  But  all  such  reasoning  does  not  niake  South 
Africa  a  country  settled  by  one  ntce.  Its  closer  union 
may  consolidate  one  race,  it  will  not  lesson  the  chances 
for  the  other.  After  all,  no  consolidation  is  possible 
without  a  certain  broadening  elleeL 

Nor  will  closer  union  lead  to  a  snapping  of  Imperial 
ties,  British  South  Africa  is  not  an  island  ;  it  ia  not  even 
a  sub-contiuent,  but  only  part  o£  one.     It  is  surrounded 
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OQ  all  Bidos  by  possossious  beUmging  to  Curopoan  Powen. 
These  dependenciea  have  frequently  been  ueglectetl    PW' 
tuguese  Ea&t  Africa  waa,  of  course,  known   to  esdat*  but 
was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  annex  to  the  TraiwvaAL 
Before  the  war  ap^aingt  the  Herreros,  Oenuan  South-i*e*t 
Afri^^a  was  scarcely  known  i  at  the  utmost  it  whm  looked 
upon  aa  a  kind  of  disOgurcment  of  the  map.     Thatrkv 
U  no  longer  possible.    The  different  South  African  Stati* 
are  bt^giuiiiny^  to  ri^aliHe  that  they  touch   froni.ler>4,  ilul 
outside  their  bordered  deveiopnieut^  aro  ^foing  ou  wbJcb 
may  react   on   their   own   fate.      The  closer    they  dn* 
to   each   other   the    niore   will    they    realiee    that    Uiev 
frontier  problems  ai'e  not  merely  local  affairs,  but  arc  "f 
a  truly  national   interest  to  British  South  Africa;  titi^ 
they  will   reali»*e  too  that  the  fate  of  the  frontier  BUUm 
which  are  dependencies  of  European  countries  la  nahtA 
up  with   the   development  of    European   politico.     Hii 
iMolatiun   fr-om   Kurofiean   inriuenveH  whii^h   sei^med  desir^ 
able  to  the  Africander,  and  guided  Lis  anti-Knglish  polif^. 
no  longer  esiste>     The  snapping  of  links  which  tie  BritM 
South  Africa  to  the  mother-country  could  not  effect  K 
and    in    these    circuni stances    there    ia    no     reason  !■> 
deflire  it. 

There  in  one  problem  ahead  which  has  always  pp&nJ 
U}  he  the  great  strain  affecting  the  rolatiooH  of  {ht 
mother- conn  try  and  youth  Africa.  Viewed  from  ti* 
point  of  view  of  closer  union  between  the  different  Sta^*"- 
it  asHumes  the  shape  of  an  adniinii^trative  problem  :  Wh»J 
13  to  become  of  the  native  protcctorafefl  like  BasutoUai 
which  are  at  present  under  Imperial  control  ?  Can  ih^v 
be  kept  eo  in  future,  remaining  a  foreign  fort  in  tht 
fabric  of  a  South  African  nation,  or  will  they  be  handed 
over  to  the  new  South  African  nation  ?  If  the  spifii 
which  animates  at  present  the  native  policy  of  CmI"" 
Colony  were  the  dominating  iniluence  in  the  new  natioD. 
the  answer  would  be  cosy ;  that  cauae  of  eont^nticD 
which  hftji  pi-odm-ed  twj  much  evil  in  South  Africa  tniglit 
be  definitively  removed.  Without  euch  a  guarantee  it  «* 
not  hkely  that  the  closer  union  of  the  eub-continent  vill 
be  completely  achieved,  and  important  elements  of  frif- 
tlon  are  likely  to  remain. 

The  question  at  issue  here  is,  jw  eaid  before,  not  a 
racial  one   dividing   the    two  white   races.     It  in  much 
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rather  a  social  problem  whicli  begins  just  now  to  unfold 
it«elf.  Its  eolutioQ  will  ultimately  con^ttitute  tho  greatest 
tJvsk  yet  put  to  a  conquering  nation.  But  different  views 
on  th&t  problem  do  not  miLke  tbe  formation  of  &  nation 
impossible.  There  is  little  in  common  botwoon  a  German 
fcSodaliet  and  u  Prussian  Conservative,  but  their  differ- 
ences are  certAioly  not  of  n  racial  nature-  There  is  room 
in  flay  nation  For  diverse  opinions  and  different  ideals. 
Why  ought  it  to  be  different  in  South  Africa? 

To  form  a  nation,  both  rjnies,  Diitoh- Africander  and 
British  South- African,  miiet  act  upon  each  other  as  a 
mighty  solvent ;  there  may  be  numerous  intennarriagea, 
nn  there  were  in  the  past ;  they  will  Hearc<^fy  lie  numerons 
onough  to  produce  complete  fusion*  Town  life  and 
eountry  life  will  eontinue  side  by  side,  each  ©volving  a 
distinct  industrial  type.  There  'will  he  no  coinplele 
j^siniilatiou  of  surroundings  nor  a  complete  blending 
of  races ;  both  w^ll  cherish  their  traditions  and  pride 
themselveH  on  their  origin.  Boer  and  Briton,  when 
amongst  their  own  lot,  will  do  scant  justice  to  each  other  s 
virtues,  aa  the  proud  Englishman  in  hiR  innormost  hrairt 
looks  down  upon  the  pushing  Scot,  a.nd  the  shrewd  Scot 
amongst  his  kjn  shows  a  hearty  contempt  for  the  dense 
Englishman.  But  they  will  work  together  and  perceive 
that  true  rtAttoualism  does  not  mean,  'you  miiHt  be  as  I 
am,  or  out  you  go  ' ;  but  that  its  goHf>el  is,  '  you  must  all 
bring  your  different  qualities  and  giftu  into  the  common 
national  stock;  you  must  all  strive  for  the  one  laud 
which  iH  the  common  inheritance  of  all.' 
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1.  The  RepvUh-mt  National  Platfrnnn  t  Chicngo,  June  IWR 

2.  The  Dttnot^ralic  Natiomd  Platforjn  ;  Denver,  July  I9l^ 
X  Mr  TaflH  Sj)t.evh  of  Aci't^tani^F, :  Cmcinnuti.  July  190ft 
4-  Mr  Bryan  s  ^jH^ech  cf  Actrptaiice ;  Lincoln,  Au#fust  IM& 

5.  /jfaw*  and  Redemption  of  J^ational  BanX:  G^unmntnA 
Cri'dit  Nofi'fi.  'i9lh  Coiigi'Pfis;  2nd  seaslon  j  Report  So. 
5(i:i9.     WaAhmgton,  1906. 

6.  From  the  Directors  of  tht*  Sfandard  Ott  CotnjHiny  to  %U 
Efiiploj/irrfi  tiTul  ShnrehtiltliTS.  Pmnplilet  issued  hy  da 
Standard  Oil  Co.     August  llW, 

7.  Statement  of  the  Cotmnisffinnt^  of  Corporations  in  anirvfr 
to  the  a/J^gations  of  (he  Standaril  OH  Co.,  Ar,  Wa^b' 
ingt^m,  H)07. 

S.  Report  of  the  Vovimipisifi'H'er'  of  Corporatione  on  th 
Petroleum  Industry.  Part  II:  Pric&t  and  Pn'fU, 
WasliingLoii,  1007. 

9.  Ajtinuil  Report  of  the  ComTnissioner  of  Corporatiotie  J*^ 
the  Jisral  year  *rjiding  June  30,  1907. 

10,  The  City  avd  the  State:.  AJdreas  of  Governor  Hn^-hw 
to  the  City  Club  of  New  York;  New  York.  Februu; 
25,  1908, 

And  other  wnrltH  and  reports. 

TriR  leucling  results  of  President  Roosevelt's  term  ol 
office  have  shown  themselTos  aot  so  much  in  po«iti7e 
legislation  as  in  the  creation  of  a  feeling  of  reepotui- 
bility  in  regard  to  national  momU  nnd  resourced.  At  tlie 
rvalue  Lime  it.  uiUdti  be  rf^cuguiMud  that  the  liabit  at  nuh 
denunciation  of  thoi^o  not  at  one  with  him,  which  bait 
grown  upon  him  in  recent  yeart^,  haa  bfien  a  dittturl>Lng 
f^irtor.  The  United  States  have  had  more  tliaii  fliiflbdent 
of  *  !4troiiuousnGHH  * ;  they  now  need  roet  and  condtructivr- 
neas.  The  President  is  stronger  with  the  masBOs  than  villi 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  wbum  he  has  w^hippad 
into  unwilling  activity.  Although  he  acquieecea,  as  » 
prax!ti(^U  politician,  in  tbo  Republto^n  platform,  it  omita 
many  of  his  reconnnendathms.  It  passes  by  hiHargTimenL 
for  the  income  and  LDberitancc  taxes.  liJs 'visionary  idcMU 
about  curbing  the  groTs-th  of  ' swollen  fortunes^  are  re- 
jected by  tlje  Ropubliom  lenderw,  who  are  averse  from 
experiments  in  legislation.     At  the  same  time»  hie  record 
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and  hi^  policy  will  be  an  important  asset  in  tho  proeent 
campaign.  The  Republit^an  platform  looks  to  the  con- 
aervativo  Ea^^t ;  the  coerced  eothufiia^m  over  the  President 
is  intended  to  hold  the  radical  West, 

The  PrGsident  has  not  onJy  dommated  his  party,  hut 
has  al»o  dictated  the  choice  of  the  I{epubli<:au  aomlaee 
for  the  Pi-esidency,  Mr  Taft  has  had  a  record  which 
equips  him  admirably  for  the  Preaidential  office-  As  a 
Jud^e,  lx>th  on  the  State  and  the  Federal  Bench,  as  director 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Philippiuea,  as  a  successful  ne^titttor 
in  various  quasi -diplomatic  matters,  as  a  member  of 
tha  Federal  Cabinet,  he  h^n  kIiowu  titren^h,  infiiglit, 
and  resourcefulness.  That  the  President  should  have 
favoured  the  nomination  of  a  man  with  such  a  record  is 
Dot  i^urprisiiig  ■  but  h\s  earnest  desire  to  ensure  Kr  Taft's 
nomination  has  led  to  reprehensible  methods.  Notwitb- 
standing  President  Roosovolte  support  of  Civil  Service 
reform,  there  has  been  an.  unblushing  participation  of 
civil  eervanta  in  politics  to  ensure  Mr  Tafts  nomination. 
Though  the  Southern  States  have  no  real  Kepubhoan 
voting  strength,  they  have  a  large  representation  in 
the  HepubhcuQ  nuniinjitiug  Convention.  Mr  Taft  sJLid  at 
Greensboro',  North  Carolina,  in  July  1006:  'As  long  as  the 
Republican  party  in  the  Southern  States  shall  represent 
little  save  a  factional  i^liase  for  Federal  offices,  we  may 
expect  the  present  political  condition  in  the  South  to  con- 
tinue.' The  preliminary  canvass  for  delegates  from  the 
Southern  States  to  Mupport  Mr  Taft,whi(!h  wils  conducted 
by  ii  member  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service,  backed  by  all 
Uie  influence  of  the  Federal  Administration,  obtained  a 
support  from  this  section  which  practicatly  precluded  the 
succors  ai  othi^r  candidateSi 

Mr  Bryan's  strength  is  in  the  support  of  the  Demo- 
craUc  niHMtieH  ;  the  leaders  are  impatient  of  his  continued 
domination.  Since  !§96,  he  has  made  a  large  income 
by  newspaper- writing  and  lecturing;  those  occupations 
have,  at  the  same  time,  kopt  hhn  constantly  before  tho 
public.  The  temper  of  the  Democratic  party  shows  in- 
creasing eonsorvatism.  Tho  party  which,  in  1806,  declared 
TD  favour  of  ihe  *  spoils  system,'  now  supports  appoint- 
Toent  and  promotion  in  the  Civil  Service  on  the  basis  of 
merit.  In  1800,  it  favoured  packing  the  Supreme  Court 
to  establish  the  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax  ;  now 
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it  favouraobbLining  theennie  end  through  a  const rtutioiul 
aniendmeDt.  Ite  attitude  on  the  money  question.  wliil« 
Qot  wholly  correct,  is  much  more  restrained  than  in  ISUfl 
On  the  question  of  the  tariff  it  has  passed  from  denuncia- 
tion to  jin  H|i[jea]  fur  j^railua,!  and  sjTnpjithetic  tt^atment. 
But  here  a^ain  the  Democratic  platform  and  Mr  BryoAf 
persona]  attitude  are  expected  to  occupy  the  same  Janw- 
Irke  poflitioTi  an  President  Roosevelt's  policy  and  tbi 
Republican  platform. 

The  pohticftl  fortunes  of  the  Democrats  have  bwii 
improved  by  the  changeH  which  have  taken  place,  Tb» 
radicaJism  of  Bryan  is  balanced  by  the  rodic^ism  cf 
Roosevelt,  The  disappearance  of  the  money  ts&tie  par- 
niits  tibe*  Demot'rHtic  jmrLy,  iifler  the  lapSH  of  year^,  to 
present  once  moi'e  a  united  frontn  Industrial  depreasiin 
will  exerciHO  on  advoreo  effect  on  the  Republican  vote, 

The  inipurtjiiice  of  foreign  ufTairs  is  seen  in  the  demoDil 
of  both  parti<^s  forafittongnavy.  The  Democrats,  looking 
to  party  advantage  on  the  Pacifio  coast,  oppu^e  tbe 
admission  of  Asiatics.  The  RepubhVans,  sobered  by  tbft 
responsibilities  of  olHce,  believe  that  this  imniigrntiflti 
van  bo  regulated  by  diplomacy.  While  conaistcncy  b» 
iigHJii  led  the  Democrats  to  emphasise  the  ififiue  cif 
Imperialism,  LhiH  isuue  in  not  of  political  imporra/itvi 
The  Ropublicans  favour  the  steady  development  of 
Viome-rule  in  the  Philippines ;  the  Domocrats  favour 
iudependenctt  so  soon  &,s  a  stable  government  van  br 
established.  The  Republican  loaders  consider  what  h 
practicable ;  for  the  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  tbow 
iislauds  justifies  Mr  Tafth  cunLeutiou-^ajid  no  one  can 
speak  with  more  authority — that  two  generations,  At 
leaeti  must  elapse  before  they  are  fitted  for  self-goveni' 
ment,  Thf  American  nation  perceives  that  the  national 
honour  i*  bound  up  with  the  retention  of  these  istanib 
and  their  development  in  civilisation.  The  fact  that  (be 
United  Slates  have  been  forced  to  intervene  in  Cufa^ 
to  protect  the  Cubans  from  themselves  emphasiAe^  the 
necessity  of  going  slowly  in  the  Philippines. 

The  most  important  issues  in  the  present  ranapMgn 
will,  however,  be  concerned  with  domestic  policy.  There 
18  eome  fear  that  the  negro  voters^  of  whom  tbcro 
are  some  2,000,000  in  the  United  States,  traditionally 
friendly  to   the  Itepubhcaus,  mny   be  nlienut^    hy  the 
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unconstitutioDaJ  action  of  PresideiLt  Roofievelb  (m  1908)  in 
diemieaingfrotn  the  army,  without  adequate  iDveatigatiou 
or  trial,  Nonie  170  iiPgro  noldiers  who  were  alleged  to  huve 
been  implicated  in  &  racial  disturbance  at  Brownsvillei 
Toxafl,  At  tir^t  he  ordered  that  these  men  should  be 
permanently  debHrred  frtjm  re-enliatin^  in  the  army  or 
navy,  and  that  they  should  be  ineli^bJe  for  emptoyment 
in  any  eivil  <vfcpneity  uuder  the  Government-  The  protest 
of  the  RepnhlioHU  SenatorH  h ax  led  him  t^  change  liisdet'i- 
flion  in  thi^  matter.  Though  the  Democrats  have  hoped  t-o 
make  party  capital  out  of  the  antagoniem  engendered  in 
the  minds  of  the  negro  voters,  it  is  improbable  that  thin 
will  be  important  iii  the  cfimpiiigu.  Not  only  are  the 
jiegroGG  uogniaant  of  the  virtual  distranphiaement  of  their 
fellows  in  the  DnmocratiP  South  ;  Mr  Bryan  Is  also  afraid 
to  make  any  open  bid  for  tbeir  support  lest  he  should 
antagoniBO  the  Southern  States. 


The  legitimate  expenses  of  a  Presidential  campaign 
are  heavy.  The  fact  that,  in  ISKH,  contributions  in  aid  of 
the  Republican  party  were  made  from  the  trust  funds  of 
New  York  Xiisurance  Companies,  and  the  further  fact 
that  Mr  Harriman,  the  head  of  the  Union  PaciBc  Railway 
— who  has  since  been  denoune&d  by  President  Roosevelt 
us  an  **  uiidewirable  ritixen  " — was  instru mf>ul4il  in  raising 
5^:^00,000  to  be  ntod  in  aid  of  the  Republicans  in  New  York 
State,  have  helped  to  create  a  feeling  that  pnbhcation  of 
campaign  funds  and  contributions  is  essential.  In  1906 
aud  1907,  laws  were  passed  by  the  Stat-e  of  New  York 
providing  that  potitical  parties  should  publiah,  under 
oath,  within  twenty  days  after  the  election,  a  detailed 
statement  of  their  expenses,  showing  the  amounts  re- 
ceived, the  nauice  of  contributors,  the  ways  in  which  the 
money  was  expended,  and  receipts  for  all  expenditures 
in  excess  of  {o.  In  1907.  Congress  enacted  laws  which 
prohibited  any  corporation  from  contributing  to  the 
expanses  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  under  penalty  of 
$5000;  and  every  officer  or  director  of  such  corporation 
GOtisenting  to  such  contribution  ia  liable  to  a  fine  of  {1000 
and  imprisonment  for  one  year.  The  refusal  of  the  Re- 
pnbliwin  majority  inCongreKH  to  approve,  at  its  laxt  session, 
legislation  providing  for  the  publication  of  campaign  funds 
is  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  party  in  infusing  to 
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place  any  statemont  ontin*  subject  itt  it«  pro^n^»^i>k<^  ^ 
Democrat*",  on  the  other  hand,  are  pledged  to  the  ena/^ 
meut  of  measuree  prohibiting  corporatious  from  contn- 
butinff  to  campaign  funds,  limiting  the  amoant  of  indi 
vidual  coTitribntion!J,  and  providinji  for  the  publication  t^ 
ftuch  coafributkms  before  the  election- 

The  temporary  stratogtc  advantage  thtta  obtained  H 
the  Demo(^rat&  -wafl  soon  countered  by  Mr  Taft — -who  W 
dt^rlrtied  himself  in  favour  of  publicity  during  the  part 
session  of  Con^rees  —  appointing  ns  Treasurer  of  bi» 
campaign  a  resident  of  New  York  who  M'aa  etpou^f 
in  syniprtthy  ivith  the  New  York  publicity  hiw ;  at  t^ 
same  time  Mr  Taft  pledg^od  the  Republican  party  to  art 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Nowr  York  U». 
While  the  ^ jockeying '  of  the  two  part::iea  baa  hma 
attributable  to  the  desire  to  obtain  tho  maximum  nf 
advantage  from  their  respective  ileelarationa,  the  rwiil' 
M  that  the  present  i^ainpaign  will  lead  to  the  &alu(«n 
reform  of  complete  publication  of  election  contributiou^ 
and  expenses. 

From  the  last  week  of  October  1007  until  the  fir?* 
week  of  January  190S  specie  payment  ^'as  ffuependixl  i? 
the  United  StntaH.  Inter-banking  b^ilances  were  w<r-lU 
by  the  use  of  $97,000,000  of  Clearing  House  cortifioiOi* 
The  money  withdrawn  from  the  banks  was  eoon  faoard^i 
The  preminui  on  currency  rose  to  4  per  cent,  BoUil 
trade  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  Ulearinii:  U<nm 
loan  cortificatoa  of  dcuomiuations  as  low  a»  ouo  dollar, 
which  were  isisued  on  thf*  bn>4ia  of  tfectiiitieA  depontf^ 
with  the  Clearing  Iloado  by  the  if^iiing  bank,  aa  well  oa 
by  the  cheques  of  mert^hants  'uid  mauufactu  pel's.  Wfailf 
there  was  great  Inoonvemence,  the  Amei*tcan  people  not 
only  mnde  the  best  of  a  difGcull  situation,  but  ev« 
oxtractcd  some  aniuacment  from  their  troubles. 
<*i  The  currency  system  of  the  United  St^Ue^  is  fundi- 
meutally  un^^t'ieiitific.  The  largo  isaue  of  Govemnwol 
paper -money  is  redoemablo  by  tlio  GoTermneut  c* 
demand,  which  causes  a  sad  intermixture  of  fiscal  fUi>ii 
monetary  needs.  The  btrnd-necured  ctrculatmn  of  thf 
national  banking  system  has  proved  unsatisfactory;  f« 
the  improving  credit  of  the  country  and  the  increaADg 
demand  for  tiovernmeut  securities  on  the  part  of  perMA* 
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dcBirouB  of  obtamiDg  a  thoroughly  a&fe  itweHtmerit  have 
oo-operated  to  enhance  the  premium  on  the  bouda.  Th© 
decHuing  profit  obtainable  by  the  banks  from  their  note 
is»u6  ctiimpd  a  steady  contraetion  of  note  eirculation 
down  to  1900.  In  this  year  the  banks  were  permitted 
to  take  out  circulation  to  the  par  of  the  2  per  cent. 
bond$.  Since  19(l0  the  note  circuhition  hns  inc^rpHBed  by 
t350.IXK>,000. 

Siucjj  tbe  United  Stntes  are  pledged  to  a  pohcy  of 
debt  extinction,  the  widening  of  tbe  basis  of  bond 
security  is  tnanifeutly  a  palliative.  The  boud-secured 
Bystom  is  safe,  but  inelastif^  The  prohibition  of  branch 
banking,  under  tbe  present  ayatenk^  is  an  inheritance 
from  the  political  opposition  to  the  asAUined  d/uigem  of 
centra li»atioiL  under  the  branch  bonking  system  of  the 
second  United  States  Bank,  which  came  to  an  end  in 
1830.  To-day  National  banks  vary  in  capitjil  from 
J25,0(X1  to  $26,000,000,  The  small  'country"  banka  may 
deposit  a  part  of  their  legal  i^eserves  in  the  larger  banks. 
This  results  in  the  ultiniate  centralisfttion  of  *l  large  part 
of  the  National  reserve  in  the  central  reaerre  cities^  the 
bulk  of  it  going  to  Now  York.  For  theeo  depoeiCfi  tho 
recipient  bnukfit  pfty  ft  low  rate  of  interentf  the  depoHits 
themselves  being  used  in  mriking  WthII'  loanu.  If  the 
demand  of  the  outside  banks  for  their  funds  is  coincident 
with  other  sudden  demands  on  the  depository  banks,  as 
during  the  recent  panic,  there  is  a  temptation  for  the 
larger  banks  to  save  themselves  at  tho  oxponee  of  tho 
smaller  hunltg.  The  dangers  of  such  a  condition  are 
Apptirent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  panit:,  C17S  out  of 
6&44  National  banks  were  'country'  banks,  two-thirds  of 
^vhose  reserves  were  in  more  or  lets  diHtant  cities. 

While  the  str/iin  of  the  i.>anic  was  in  part  relieved  by 
importing  ^old,  special  reliance  was  placed  on  tbe  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  Treasury.  Tbe  independent 
Tre*u4ury  system,  adopted  by  the  United  St-atea  ir  184(S, 
is  a  dishirbing  factor  in  the  monetary  situation,  causing 
opbiti-ury  contraction  when  revenues  are  being  received, 
arbitrary  eKpan sin n  when  payments  are  being  niade.  The 
largo  uash  balances  held  in  the  Treasury — $37:^,000^000  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ld07 — have  led  to  a  system 
wfaei'eby  Nntionfil  hank»  imi,y  receive  depn^fits  of  Govern- 
ment   funds   on   depositing    bonds    to   secure   the    sums 
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received.  The  Siiancial  centres,  und  especially  New  Yofi 
louk  to  the  Govemmenl.  in  time  of  need-  Mr  Corl^U'-r 
the  Socrebarj  of  the  Treasury,  recog-uiaed  this  respooB^ 
bility,  and  by  the  end  of  Noremhor  ho  httd  distribaUrf 
$226,000,000  of  fi(»vBrnmpnt  dpposJta. 

Preeideiit  Roosevelt's  opponents  assert  that  his  tv^ 
lative  policy  is  entirely  responsible  for  tho  disturbftutt 
In  a.  Fipeech  in  New  York  in  Febrnary  I90S  Mr  Foralwt, 
a  Republican  senator  from  Ohio,  said  the  must  imporljiM 
eau^e  was '  mu(?l=- raking/  The  *  Commercial  and  FinanfiaJ 
Chronicle*  Htated,  in  Novetnl>er  1907,  that  there  could  \n 
DO  complete  recovery  so  long  bs  the  rigour  of  the  re^- 
lativo  campaign  continued  unabated.  It  niu^t  be  conceded 
that  tho  ra-^hness  of  some  of  the  Prasident'a  utteranjCHs 
rather  than  the  rigour  ^nth  which  hie  policy  haa  bfCD 
enforced,  has  iaten^itiod  distrust  Though,  in  NoremSfr 
1907,  he  admoniahed  thoae  hoarding  mooey  that  buflinv* 
conditions  wero  fundanieu tally  sound*  he  ebowed  at  d» 
outf^et  no  I'oal  appreciation  of  tho  eeriousness  of  tb» 
depression.  In  his  Nashville  speech,  made  on  October  i 
1907,  he  tiHid :  'I  doubt  if  these  policies  have  hud  naj 
material  effect  in  bringing  about  the  present  trouble; 
but,  if  they  have,  it  will  not  alter  in  the  slightest  degnt 
my  determination  that  far  the  remaining  sixteen  tnooUv 
of  my  term  those  pohcien  shall  be  pereerered  in  unswen* 
ingly/  This  unnecesaary  emphasis  certainly  did  not  taoA 
to  trant^iiillise  the  already  disturbed  conditions. 

But  the  President's  unguarded  remarka  ivere  doI 
sufliciont  to  account  for  the  panic ;  it**  causes  were  tnorf 
deep-fleated.  Defective  hanking  policy  intensified  ih* 
evils  of  the  situation;  there  were  defects  in  banldntj 
practico  as  welL  Tho  speculative  developmenta  in 
lUOl-02  had  caused  various  banks  to  forsake  legitinuiU 
commercial  banking  and  to  become  mere  acceAttoriea  li> 
promoting  schemes.  Wider  causes  must  also  be  con&idercd 
The  stock-epeculatjng  interests  were  affected  by  the  die- 
turbaiices  in  tho  money  markets  caused  by  the  fiuanclfl^ 
of  the  Boer  and  the  Husso- Japanese  ware.  lu  the  '  booDi' 
of  IdOl  expansion  eicceeded  capital  creation,  and  a  targv 
Hoating  debt  was  created  in  Europe.  By  1003  this  iwd 
been  practically  liquidated,  and  business  was  on  a  meet 
satisfactory  footing.  Scarcely  had  this  condition  be«n 
attained  when  sjwculation,  financed  on  borrowed  capital 
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again  set  in.  At  the  same  time  more  luxunous  comlltionu 
of  living  co-operated  with  riamg  prices  to  curtail  saving. 
Id  the  hope  oF  a  continuAuea  of  prosperity,  iudustrial 
concerns  bad  made  large  inTeetments  which  were  not 
imtnediatoly  productive.  Whcn>  then,  the  M<T<iantUe 
National  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Knickerhocker  Trust 
Company  of  the  same  city,  whose  resouroea  had  heen  tiad 
up  in  speculative  projects,  failed,  they  precipitated  a  panic 
the  causes  of  which  had  long  b«*en  maturing. 

The  Democrats  are  opposed  to  calliug  in  the  Govem- 
niont  pHper  money.  In  1901  their  platform  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  National  bank-notes  as  fast  as  Govern- 
lueut  paper  could  be  substituted  for  them.  While  the 
platform  of  t9(J8  is  less  extreme  than  in  former  years, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr  Bryan,  who  baa  never 
renanted  hin  belief  in  'free  silvpr,'  la  ntill  an  inflHtionist 
who  would  keep  up,  through  issues  of  Government  paper 
money,  the  disturbing  and  expensive  system  now  existing. 
On  rnattera  of  niouetary  policy  he  is  sti.ll  a  fa^^ile  phraae- 
maker,  not  a  deep  thinker. 

Though  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  National  bank- 
ing system  has  l?e<^ii  patent  for  yenrs,  Corgress  lias  been 
tardy  in  acting*  President  Roosevelt,  >n  11K)6  and  1&07* 
emphasised  the  importance  of  providing  for  elasticity 
iirid  emergency  currency  :  but  it  is  not  a  topic  on  which 
he  hoi;  shown  any  detioite  ideas.  In  its  last  session  Con- 
gress passed  a  stop-gap  measure,  known  as  the  Yreeland 
Bill,  which  ia  simply  an  expansion  of  the  existing  system. 
It  permits,  id  time  of  emergency.  State  bonds  to  be  used 
aa  a  basis  for  note  issue ;  and,  under  stringent  limitations, 
it  alfio  permits  asset  banking.  The  Republicans  have 
declared  for  a  more  elastic  system.  Short  of  the  divorce 
of  the  Government  from  the  issuing  of  paper  money  and 
the  adoption  of  &a  asHet-H4?cured  curi^nt*y,  no  permanently 
valuable  reform  can  be  obtained.  These  reforms  are 
bumpered  by  political,  not  economic,  difficulties.  The 
only  real  hope  of  reform  comes  from  the  Republicans, 
who  have  a  better  comprehension  of  the  problem  than 
the  Democrats, 

Bocialism  has  of  recent  years  mode  great  strides  in 
tbo  United  States.  Socialistic  periodicals  have  increased 
from  40  in  1904  to  150  at  present.     The  '  Socialist/  pub- 
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liehod  m  Chioa^o,  asserts    Ihat  *foi-  the   lust    two  pani 
t'lje   IJuitcid  StateH  han  liReti   turning    out    ntiJre    FtfiL-ifllsCl 
books    than  any   other    nation   on   earth.       It   iiae  Itu 
Germany,   long   tho   londor,    far  behind  in  this   rsvpHll 
The   whoiy   ©nvirontnent  is  elctri^;  Avitli   (^ocriAlist  h9iGm 
nient  and  eocialist   thought."    The  vigour  of    I'reaidofl 
RooB0ve1t*s    ottacik    on    Socialiem  — for     hie     reguLMnfl 
policy   pofitulatee   that  regulation    is   the    only  a^AMh 
bulwark  a^uinnt.   it — has   aided  in  creivtiug    ua  luttfH 
in  Socialitni.      The  Sot-iali?4t   vote   increased    froinj^^l 
in   1888  to  442,000   in   1904.     The   indiistriat    dpprvlH 
tbrougli    which    the    country   is   paeaing,    ^11    largiH 
incroasc  tho  Socialist  vote  in  tho  present  camp^i^^        I 
A  still  more  serious  problem  confronting  the  Am«ricad 
people  18  the  growth  of  Anarchism,     Books  ajail  pty*J 
puhliflhad  in  English,  German,   Bohemian,  Yiddish.  Atu 
Italian  are  being  need  in  an  active  propaganda,     SuddeoM 
awakened  to  the   evila   presented   by  the   problem,  tbfl 
American  people  aiti  at  their  wite'  end  )iow  to  deal  willfl 
it.     There  is  a  danger  that  the  movement  may  be  stinn 
Inted  by  undiHcriniinating  severity  in  att*^iiii)ting  to  sum 
press  iti     In  ita  recent  session.  Congress  authorised  thd 
exclusion   of    anarchistic    pubUeations   front    the   aiaiWM 
The  Immigration  law  gives  almost  unlimited  discMdH 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labour,  not  <iM^H| 
pi-event    aDarehiet^    from    lauding,    but   also    to    d^ST" 
those  who  sueceed  in  getting  nsliore.     The  spread  of  tv 
anarcbiatic  propaganda  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  Btri^Bc 
scrutiny  of  the  conditions  of  entrance;  but  thia  falls tV 
short  of  solving  the  problem- 
Daring  President  Roosevelt's  term  of  office  the  labooj 
organi»ationB  have  shown  an  increased  interest  in  pfjlitM^ 
The   American   Federation  of  Labour  allegen    that  tb» 
activity  of  it>    menihera  duriu}^  the  Congressional  cain- 
-  paign  of   iy06,  in    opposition  to  those  who  declined  to 
I  support  the  demandu  of   labour^  resulted  in  the  itepnl^ 
llican  nmjurity  iu   the   House  of  B^preseotativea  bedoc 
r  xeduced  by  half. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  an  eight^bour  day  on  d 
Government  work,  ■whether  carried  on  by  th«  Goven 
meut  itself  or  through  contractors,  was  so  far  aucoevBl 
thttt  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  pas^^ed  an  Eight  Uotim 
bill  in  1U03;  but  the  Nnlioual  Assuuiution  o£  Mauuiad 
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turers,  which  feared  the  further  extension  of  this  prin- 
ctpte,  Idlled  the  measui*e  iu  the  SeniLte-  SiibNc^queut 
demands  of  the  labour  leadere  for  r^uch  logialation  have 
been  supported,  but  in  vain,  by  the  Preeident.  The 
domand  of  the  labour  or^^arisatioDS  for  a  more  efBcient 
Employera'  Liability  Law  obt^Ded  his  support  in  1906, 
In  eonsoquenco  of  bii*  recommendation,  legislation,  sub- 
sequently deol  a  rod  uii^Dn?4titDtional,  waFJ  passed.  In  the 
recent  sehMiun  u£  Congress  a  hastily  drafted  nie^isure  wa9 
enacted  to  remedy  tbi^  and  prevent  the  demand  being 
used  to  the  political  detriment  of  the  ItepublicaiiH.  The 
enaeutial  fea-ttirMS  of  this  le^^lation  are  a  modiiication 
of  the  old  doctrine  of  contributory  neghgeneo,  and  the 
incrodnction  of  the  idea  of  comparative  negligence  of 
Dmployer  and  employed. 

Ibis  against  the  preventive  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  courts  in  ipauing  injunctions  that  the  criticism  of 
the  labour  uniooB  is  especially  directed.  The  use  of  the 
injunction  process  in  the  labour  disputes  of  the  United 
8tateFi  began  eo  recently  as  lttS8.*  An  injunction  is 
issued  under  the  equity  jurisdietion  of  the  cnurtN,  A 
person  apprehending  injury  may,  without  'waiting  for 
Any  hearing  or  answer  by  the  defend&uts,  obtain  a 
preliminary  injunction  directed  against  the  defendant^*. 
This  may  extend  to  all  who  violate  the  order,  whether 
specilieally  named  therein  or  not.  Sueb  preliminary 
injunction  may,  after  beiug  heard  on  itH  merits,  he 
niade  peminnent.  While,  in  common  law,  the  courts  can 
enforce  their  decisions  only  by  damages,  and  in  extrenio 
eases  by  impnt^oniuent  for  such  debt,  the  conrtti,  exer- 
cisiug  their  equity  jurisdiction,  have  power  to  declare 
those  violating  the  injunction  in  contempt  of  court. 
Tbia  manifeiitly  gives  a  more  immediiite  and  far-reacbing 
punishuiant'  than  is  avnihihle  under  the  former  juris- 
diction, since  there  may  be  summary  punishment  by 
tine  or  (moi^  usually)  by  impridonment  until  the  orders 
of  the  courts  are  obeyed.  No  trial  by  jiu'y  is  permitted 
in  9ucb  cases ;  and  the  right  of  appeal  is  narrowly  limited, 

Iiijimetione  have  been  granted  both  by  the  State  and 
by  the  Federal  courts  in  restraint  of  hoyt*t>ttjng  and 
picketing*      The    scope  of    injunctions    granted    by  the 

*  Th«  luding  ciue  U  Bb«rr|'  v.  Perldos,  147  Hbsl  ^12. 
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Federal  courts  h^s  been  greatly  widened  by  ih6  AiiTt  tP 
Reguhitr©  Commerce  and  the  Anti-truHt  Act,  For,  tkongh 
labour  organisations  are  not  nientioDcd  in  thoae  iaW9»  iUf 
are  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  statutes  if  th6  Tve^ 
of  their  action  i»  to  effect  combinatiotiK  in  restr&iDtcl 
tradt;>*  The  scope  of  such  injunctions  has  been  vridcoi 
by  jniplii^ation.  Thus  in  1893|  when  draymen  on  tJtrib 
in  New  Orleans  attempted  to  prevent  non-uninn  oit* 
from  traneporting'  goods,  an  injunction  was  graai«i 
under  the  Anti-truet  Law,  on  the  ground  that  it  vu  i 
combination  in  reHtraiut  of  trade  or  comnierce  aniuof 
the  Statee^t 

The  fact  that  the  violation  of  an  injunction  renders  ih» 
infringing  the  order  liable  to  proceedings  for  coDL^upt 
18  important  as  trenching  on  the  right  of  trial  bjjur? 
At  the  same  time  it  is  apparent  that  preventive  rfttluf 
than  remedial  process  is  in  many  casoA  necessary  It  ihffr 
is  to  be  any  fidequate  protection*  The  grounds  of  unioni 
opposition  to  the  injunction  process  have  been  wB' 
marised  by  Mr  Gompers,  the  head  of  the  Am^Hoi 
Federation  of  X^hour,  who  contends  that  tbere  can  N 
no  monopolistic  combination  in  labour  'servioes';  thil 
the  writ  of  injunction  wau  intended  to  be  eixerctsed  fvr 
the  protection  of  property  rights  alone ;  thAt  it  shotM 
be  applied  only  when  there  Is  no  other  adequate  kfil 
remedy ;  and  that  it  should  never  be  used  to  curftil 
personal  rights,  to  punish  crimes,  or  to  set  auide  trial  t? 
jury.  Notwithstanding  his  contentions,  careful  atial}^ 
shows  that  labourunioD  policy,  in  certain  phases  of  Id 
activity,  does  tend  to  rehlrain  trade.  His  argument  6* 
the  exemption  of  unions  from  the  scope  of  the  Ami 
trust  Act  is  not  an  argument  for  rights,  but  a  denUkwl 
for  pnvllegeB,  somewhat  simitar  to  that  su€;ce««fidlf 
mnde  by  the  trade-iuiious  of  Great  Britain  two  years  sg^ 

During  the  laat  session  of  Congress  there  wa»  tf 
attempt  to  exempt  unions  from  the  Anti-truAt  An 
except  in  so  far  &a  bc>yc(Jtt«i,  picketing  and  otht^r  eoerrifv 
practices  were  concerned.  Although  this  had  the  support 
of  the  President,  ft  failed  to  pass.     The  decision  ol  iht 


V.  HutLerford,  0£F.B.  790. 

^  tJnLtcd  St&I^A  V.  WDrklagmen'H  AmalgiiniFitcd  Coimt:LJ  of  New  OdeUir 
A4F.EL.Wt. 
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Supreme  Court,  early  in  1908,  in  th©  Danbury  Hattera* 
case,  which  reaffirmed  the  position  that  boycotting  is  an 
offence  ngainst  the  Anti-tmwt  Act-,  has  Tnade  the  labour 
problem  an  issue  in  the  present  campai^.  Mr  Gompera 
thrp^tened  that  he  and  his  follow<^r^  would  use  their 
power  *  l,o  send  to  pulitiral  and  indiiHtrial  olilivion  the 
Tneo  who  stand  in  the  way  oF  the  success  of  the  toilers 
of  to-day  and  the  days  to  come."  Though  Congress  took 
no  action,  the  party  leaders  have  been  forced  to  art. 
The  Republican]  phttform  attempts  to  conciliate  Conaerva- 
tivoB  and  Radicals  by  stating  that,  while  the  ^  tiuthority 
and  integrity  of  the  courts"  should  at  all  times  be  maia- 
tAined,  the  rules  fn  regnrd  to  the  issuing  of  injunctions 
should  bo  more  accurately  defined,  and  temporary  re- 
straining orders  should  not  be  issued  without  notice 
except  where  irrT-parahle  loss  would  result  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  makes  a  more  advanced  bid  for  labour 
support  by  declaring  that  'injunctions  should  not  be 
isHuod  in  ftny  cases  in  which  injunctions  would  not  issue 
if  no  industrial  dispute  were  involved,' 

President  Roosevelt  has  taken  more  advanced  ground 
on  the  Iftbour  prohlc^m  than  has  been  agreeable  to  many 
members  of  hia  party.  He  favours  Eight-hour  I^ela- 
tion,  the  Employers"  Liability  Law,  the  amendment  of 
the  Anti-trust  Law,  and  some  amendment  of  the  injunc- 
tion process.  But  he  does  not  make  the  abject  surrender 
t^  the  demands  of  labour  which  the  Democrats  have 
made.  He  holds  that  the  boycott  is  illegal.  While  he 
favours  notice  being  given  lu  the  j^siie  of  injunctions, 
he  maintains  the  necest^ity  and  value  of  the  injunction. 
Though  the  Republican  party  has  not  accepted  all  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  labour  reiwiiiimendatinns,  these  will  be 
claimed,  during  the  present  campaign,  as  political  assete 
of  the  party.  There  will  be  all  the  greater  tendency 
to  do  this  in  view  of  the  fact  [hat  Mr  Taft,  when  a  judge, 
gave  decisions  running  counter  to  labour  demands.  By 
ifisuiug  an  injunction  in  1894^  prohibiting  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  from  carrying  on  a 
sympathetic  strike,  he  first  applied  the  judicial  powers 
of  the  United  States  against  atrikes-'  In  the  same  ye^r, 
in   deBning   the  rights  of  empluyt^  engaged   in  a  strike. 
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iie  said  that,  while  atrikoe  -were  legal,  boycotts  wort 
not-*  In  a  Bpeeeh  delivered  in  New  York  in  Jamuu^ 
1908,  after  stating  that  the  boycott  was  immorfil  and 
illegal,  be  courageously  said  thixt  be  bad  notliuig  tv 
retract  or  modify  in  connoxioa  with  tbe  iojunotion.i  hf 
had  issued  when  on  the  Benc*h.  In  his  spoecb  of  »cc**p-' 
ancB  he  has  been  at  pains  to  make  hie  position  du»r^ 
While  roeognising  the  benefits  of  unions,  be  inairt^  cA 
the  clear  recognition  of  the  eq^uality  of  uuionisU  ud 
non-nnioni3ts  before  tbe  law.  In  upholding  tbe  ustiJ 
the  injunction,  ho  rcniii^rks,  witJi  incontosttkble  logir,  liutt 
'the  reason  for  exerciBing  or  refusing  to  exorcise  tlw 
power  L»f  iujunction  must  be  found  in  tbe  oburKoterd 
the  unlawful  injury  and  not  in  the  character  or  cb* 
of  the  persona  who  inflict  the  injury/  At  the  »»• 
time  ho  recognises  the  advirialjlljty  of  serving  noiic*. 
wherever  possible,  in  connexion  with  the  i^ue  of  » 
preliminary  injunetion.  The  combinatioa  of  sanity  ^ 
legnl  rteiniien  wbiidi  cbH.^Ac^«^J*^ea  hw  survey  of  iht 
question  gives  it  high  rank  as  the  ablest  and  nwfl 
courageouB  discussion  of  the  subject  ever  uttered  bj 
an  American  public  man. 

The  Democratic  party  has  an  apparent  strat^f 
advantage  in  regard  to  the  labour  vote.  Not  only  b» 
it  met  the  wishes  of  the  labour  unions  on  the  injimcdiv 
question,  but  it  has  also  declared  for  the  exemption  of  tbe 
unions  from  the  proWsions  of  tbe  Anti-truet  Law.  Hu* 
bid  for  hibour  votes  evoked  a  promise  of  influon<^  tjd 
support  on  the  p/irt  of  the  Aiueiicuii  Ft?<lenitiort  of  Luboor 
This  great  orgaoiwvtion  hti^  t^omc  2,000,000  meinbei-» ;  ocii 
if  it  could  poll  ita  whole  btrength  in  favour  of  Mr  Br>nii< 
it  would  cany  bis  election.  lb  will  he  impossible,  however, 
for  the  labour  leaders  to  fulfil  their  promises.  MjLnyvf 
the  organisations  included  in  the  Federation  have  aJmidv 
shuwn  their  opposition  by  declaring  that  their  memhpn 
will  follow  their  party  afBliations  regardless  of  Out 
declarations  in  the  Democratic  platform.  Those  wbA 
Hre  Republicans  contend  that  the  election  of  such  ' 
ITadical  as  31r  Bryan  would  disturb  business  and  read 
disadvantagoously  on  labour. 

Another  factor  of  some  importance  ia  the  Indep^tid' 
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ence  party,  orgaDxaed  by  Mr  Hearst,  which  is  mflking  its 
3rBt  appearaDce  m  national  politico*  Lost  yoar,  in  the 
State  election  in  MassachusatU,  it  polled  more  votes  tlian 
the  Democratic  p«j:ty<  By  □omirntiitg  a^  its  r^ndidnte 
for  tho  Prosidency  a  Mfi^aachusetts  merchant  who  has 
not  only  endured  but  been  able  to  overcome  the  unfair 
methods  of  competition  pratrtided  by  the  Htandurd  Oil 
Couipuay.  it  will  attract  some  support  from  those  opposed 
to  monopolies.  This  party  outbids  the  Democratic  party 
for  the  labour  vote  by  stating  that  at  no  step  in  the 
injunction  proceedings  should  there  be  any  trial  other 
than  by  jury.  Though  the  vote  of  tbie  party  will 
probably  he  Hniall,  it  in  likely  that  it  will  exert  con- 
siderable inHuence  In  the  industrial  States  by  attracting 
Bome  portion  of  the  labour  vote*  The  Weetern  Federa- 
tiuiJ  of  Mineni  has  announctMl  itu  diHbelief  in  the  good 
faith  of  eltbei-  Republicaua  or  Democrats.  The  SociaUsts 
have  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  may  be  taken  as 
certain  that  the  attempt  to  induce  labour  to  vote  EiH_a 
unit  for  any  one  parly  will  prove  a  failure. 

Long  before  he  became  Pre**ident,  Mr  Roosevelt  pro- 
fessed a  frankly  opportunist  position  on  the  tariff.* 

lit  is"  (eaid  he)  'iu  reality  purely  a  buaiaeBs  matter,  and 
should  be  decided  solely  on  grounds  of  exppdiercy.  .  .  .  If  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  interest  wbh  it  and  it  affecta  only 
th*»m'ielve«,  tb*^re  is  no  enrthly  reason  -why  thpy  should  not 
be  allowed  to  try  the  experiment  to  their  heart's  coutent.' 

It  is  alleged  that  on  one  occaaioiii  some  years  ago,  he 
included  in  one  of  his  messages  a  statement  in  favour 
of  tariff  reform,  but  that  he  waa  indut^ed  U^  remove  it 
before  it  wds  made  pubhc  because  of  the  disapproval  of 
the  leaders  of  the  rc^actionary  element  of  the  RepubUcan 
party.  It  is  certain  that  of  recent  years  be  htm  steadily 
endeavoured  to  divert  attention  from  any  important 
changes  in  the  tariff*  When  he  recommended,  in  llK)2, 
that  the  tariff  should  be  sjupervised  by  a  board  of  experts 
advl&ory  to  Congress,  ho  admitted  that  there  might  he 
caaes  in  which  mouopoHatic  combinations  were  shielded 
by  the  tariff  j  but  he  has  now  pushed  this  partial  admid- 

*  'LEfB    of    Thomas  Hart  Bcston'  (American   StAtcBinen  Series)    bj 
ThcwloK  nooMTflU,  p-  S7< 
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eion  aside.  In  the  face  of  fiuggesbtons  that  tii«  t«ritf « 
at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  exiet^oce  of  monofi' 
Ibtic  combiDatione,  ho  has  shown  iucreoslng  itiipAtiaM 
While  admitting  that  *it  is  probably  iveU  to  scniliaii 
the  tariff  carefully  every  dozen  years  or  bo,'  be  contrtiii 
that  the  principle  of  protection  is  not  to  be  atlAcU 
The  BU^Keetion  for  a  tari£f  comtdiseioii — ^rhlch  i»  tft 
original  with  him  so  fi^r  as  the  United  States  are  «» 
cerned^ — is  the  only  rontribution  he  hajt  made  to  tk 
methods  of  tariff  reform. 

An  apparent  exception  to  this  statement  appeanV 
his  recorame.ndatiou,  made  during  the  past  year,  thtf 
wood-pulp  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  In  the  Tiut*^ 
States  the  rapidly  lacreaaing  deniand  for  it^ood-pulp  i* 
be  u^ed  in  the  niAnufacture  of  paper  has  been  ooiDri<to 
with  the  lavish  use,  or  ratherabu^e.  of  the  timber  resoum 
of  the  country.  This  is  of  especial  interest  to  ArotaW 
newHpa[)ert!i.  The  unwieldy  and  meretricious  Sumlf 
edition  of  one  large  American  daily  |>apor  exhau«ts  tb 
wood-pulp  from  twenty  acrea  of  land.  There  ha*  ftb 
been  complaint  of  an  artificial  enhancement  of  praM 
through  crombinatious  in  the  paper-manufacturiDg  b- 
dufltry-  The  aforesaid  recommendation,  how^r^.  h 
really  due  to  the  President's  desire  to  prevent  the  npW 
PxhH motion  of  the  Anierjcan  timber  supply.  CoufM 
with  the  rocommendatiou  was  the  naive  su^^e^tioD  tl* 
the  advantages  of  the  free  list  should  be  given  only** 
wood-pulp  coining  from  counlJ^es  which  do  not  iiiipO<» 
ftu  export  duty  on  this  product.  The  aaimu«i  of  ilu* 
appears  when  it  is  remembered  that  Canada  is  reaJl,^ 
the  only  country  in  North  America  now  posaoRsing  Urp 
itupplies  of  timber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wGod- 
pulp.  It  IB  to  this  source  that  the  I'nitod  8tatee  trv 
looking.  At  the  sjiine  time  Canadians  are  con^idertnf 
the  ftdviaabiiity  of  imposing  export  dutie-s,  with  a  view  ft* 
retaining  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  partiaUy  omud- 
faotured  but  of  the  Qnl^tlied  material,  thun  quadmpliDjT 
the  value  of  the  product  manufactured  in  Canadfu 

The  Proeident  also  favoured  the  exemption  from  duir 
of  all  forest  products  grown  in  the  United  States.  Thff 
further  apparent  concession  to  tariff  reform  is  rswlly  d«p 
to  his  desire  to  safeguard  the  timber  resources  of  xh^ 
country.     He  wished  to  obtain  this  end  by  removing  UiA 
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lADtre  of  the  lumber  exploitation  to  other  countnes* 
Sere,  agttiij,  the  Preaideut  hojs  heen  unable  to  obtain  the 
tupport  of  his  party*  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
JtepreBentiitivei^,  Mr  Canooa,  who  possesses  under  tbe 
uneri<rari  system  nn  alnicjKt  *]e*(potic  power  which  perniita 
lua  bo  determiQe  what  legir^latiou  ^hftll  pHsa  the  Uoilw  of 
^preeeutativei^T  was  resolved  that  noioGasiirca  affecting 
lie  tariff  should  pass  in  the  recent  session  of  Congress. 
rVluleuot  ooljCoDgreae  but  also  the  Repubiicao  platform 
refused  to  take  any  actioD  on  tbe  Fresident's  rocom- 
aendaticiDs,  the  Democrats  accepted  them,  again  shownng 
h^r  wiJHngneaa  to  incorpurate  rtscomnieudabionH  which 
lie  RepubheanB  were  unwilling  to  support. 

The  day  has  long  gone  by  when  Republicane  and 
[)einoGrata  could  he  sharply  difitioguished  oh  Prot^^c- 
jontsts  and  Free-traders.  Though  tariff  reWaion  will 
>e  one  of  the  iaaues  in  the  approaching  cam.paign,  it  hRS 
lot  hevn  the  cBiitral  issue  in  a  Democratic  cainp'Li^n 
ance  1892<  The  only  Freaidential  campaigns  in  which 
he  Democrats  have  been  Buccesaful  since  the  Civil  War 
vei'e  fought  on  the  tJiriff  issue.  At  the  flnnui  time,  Mr 
JrjaDj  whose  most  important  speech  when  in  Congress  was 
»n  the  subject  of  tarift'  revision,  said  a  year  a^o  that  the 
problems  of  the  Trusta  and  of  railway  regulation  were 
tiore  impoi'taub  than  those  of  tariff  revision.  It  is  true 
bat  the  Southern  States^  the  abiding  stronghold  of  the 
democratic  party,  are  etill  traditionally  Free-traders. 
levertheless  their  practice  is  chaugiiig.  Their  free- 
rade  philosophy  developed  before  the  Civil  War,  in  the 
lays  of '  King  Cot  tou,"  when  they  were  especially  interested 
p  exporting  raw  materials.  Now  they  are  dovelopiug 
heir  manufactures  of  cotton,  sugar,  lumber,  and  iron ; 
Okd  the  anomaly  presents  itself  of  free-trado  principles 
p  the  abstract  coupled  with  reliance  ou  protectionist 
procedure  when  the  peculiar  interests  of  tbe  Houth  are 
,ffected< 

The  campnign  of  ItHli  lihowed  that  the  Eastern 
)euiocrats  desired  very  tender  treatment  of  the  tariff. 
Even  in  the  radical  West  tbo  advantage  of  Protection  for 
aiv  wool  appeals  to  the  farmers.  Notwithstanding  the 
tatenienta  of  the  Republican  party  or  of  its  candidate, 
he  is3uo  between  the  two  parties  is  not  Protection  in 
he  abstract  but   how  much    Protection.     Tbe  changing 
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point  of  view  of  ihe  EVemocnte  is  well  tlhistrmi«d  ib  ^ 
mtMtaneats  of  their  plAtfomu.  In  1S0&  fVc^Jeat  Ofi» 
land  iraA  elected  oo  &  platform  vhidi  dflnoauwjsd  PMi» 
tjon  as  aacon»ititatioaal,  a  frwnd,  and  a  robbeiy.    Tn  ^ 

preAent  c^mpaij^  the  dedaratioii  is  Tcry  much  ai^3i> 
It  favours  pla^^ing  the  prodxwtft  of  motiopolielie  iiid> 
on    the    f nw   list ;    it    deHiro^    that   '  matc-Hal 
flhoaU  be  made  in  the  tariSF  npon  the  naccBaaru*  of 
•speeiallf  upon  articles  comp^iin^  witli   9a<^ 
viuuinfaoUires  as  are  »old  abroad  luorp  chcaplj  t 
lioma ;   and  gradual  re^luctions  ebottld  bo  mode  in 
other  ecbedalen  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the 
to  a  revenue  hftsre.'     This  statement  is  so  woriled 
pcrirait  an  extremely  gradual  revision  of  the  tariff. 

The    contention   that  the  product:?    of    Eiion> 

EndofltrieA  ahonM  no  longer  be  sheltered    by  the 

has  been  popular  with  the  radical  element  of  the 

lii^un   party,  nlthotif^h  this  element  is  not  oppoeod  to 

[irinc'iple  of  Proteetion.     In  the  eleiction  of  1904  this 

advocated  as  the  eo-called  ^lowa  idea-'     The  reactiaDaiT 

or  '  titand  pat '  element  of  the  Republican  party  haa  coMl 

that  time  be«n  rn  the  ascendant  so  far  as  tariff  maCM 

are  concerned.     The  Speaker  of  the  Douse  of  RepivMiiU- 

tiYoa,   one  of   the  xxmst  prominent  of  the  reactioiutfifll 

has  thrown  all  hie  influeD<}e  against  tariff  revision-     Ko* 

tbe    Republic«UF«,   fi>eling    thnt  revision    c-unnut    lon^  b* 

postponed,   are  att^'uipting  to  make  it  an   t^j^iue    in  tht 

campai^n^   contending  that  the  tariff  should  bo  rcvwi 

by  ito  'friends,'  not  by  its  *  enemiea.*     While  they  bait 

declared  for  revision  after  the  electioni  they  insist  diti 

tbe  tariff  ahould  remain  protective,  and  that  '  the  trvf 

principle  of  Protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  im; 

tion  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  diiTerence 

the  coat  of  production  nt  home  and  abroad,  together 

n  reasonable  profit  to  American  iodnstrie*;/ 

In  earlier  daya  the  'infant  induntry '  ari^ment 
tbe  maui  stronghold  of  the  Protectionist;  ^h«ti 
iJintfley  tariff  was  enacted  in  1897,  the  '  pan  per  la 
firgumiHnt  was  relied  tipon^  Now  a  confession  of  indusi 
iiitiptituda  is  used  a?^  a  justification  for  continuing  10 
niaintatn  a  protective  tariff.  Mr  Taft,  in  acceptinff  thl* 
(Ninitifin,  fthuw-H  Tin  (h'Htrt*  for  the  ulltmate  adoplion 
frvu  trade.     To  the  Democratic  ar^fimiont  for  rc^fulai 
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of  mDnopolies  through  thfl  free  IiHt»  ho  sophistlcfiUy  re- 
joins that  such  n  pohcy  would  be  suiddal,  einco  it  would 
not  only  destroy  the  Trusts,  but  their  smnll  corapeiitors 
AA  woU.  Ht^  Hf]rnit8  the  neceewity  for  ji  revision  of  the 
tariff,  and  recogniaea  that  in  some  instances  esccnaive 
protraction  has  assisted  in  the  creation  of  monopolies; 
but  he  oeutraliHeH  this  concession  by  saying  that  'there 
are  aome  few  other  schedules  in  which  the  tariff  is 
not  suiEciently  high  to  give  the  measure  of  protection 
which  they  should  receive  on  RepuhIi<:Jtn  principles.' 
Thi^  is  an  open  invitation  to  industries  already  protected 
to  apply  for  more  protection. 

In  some  of  the  States  of  the  South  and  South-west 
there  has  of  late  been  (freat  activity  in  the  prosecution 
of  Trusts.  The  energies  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
bave  been  stimulated  by  permitting  them  to  share  in  the 
fines  collected.  In  Texas  one  of  the  subsidiary  compatiips 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  fined  j6il,^Ili33,0OO, 
while  the  International  Harvester  Company  and  twenty- 
tbree  insurance  companies  have  been  foi^cod  to  leave  the 
State  on  account  of  the  severity  of  its  anti-trust  legiala- 
tiou.  In  Texas  and  Kansas  it  is  illegal  to  combine  to 
maintain^  increasOf  or  reduce  prii<ee.  Texas  makes  It 
a  feluiiy  for  any  employ^  or  agent  of  a  Tnjst  Ui  ia*rry 
on  business  within  its  borders,  in  the  fervour  of  trust- 
baiting,  laws  have  been  passed  which,  if  rigidly  enforced, 
MTould  reilu*!a  business  to  chaos.  The  iden  of  tliis  legisht- 
tioQ  if*  to  maintain  untrammelled  competition-  The  laws 
of  Kansas,  if  enforced  to  the  letter,  would  prohibit  the 
ttxistenee  of  a  partnership. 

While  the  unthinking  severity  of  the  State  prosecutions 
tends  to  set  business  back  and  deprive  consumers  of  the 
advantages  of  the  economies  arising  from  the  capitaliHtic 
organisation  of  industry,  the  Federal  power  shows  a  more 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  causes  of  monopoly.  The 
anti-trust  legislation  of  the  United  States  is  equally  pro- 
hibitive i  bub  a  steadfast  attempt  is  being  made  to  obtain 
its  proper  amendment.  The  President  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  the  law  should  look  at  the  effect,  not  the  mere 
fact,  of  coinhlnatioD-  The  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions has  said  that  the  anti-tniet  legislation,  through  its 
negative  and  prohibitive  character,  is  in  reality  au  attack 
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un  the  existence  of  coiporaLious.  In  tlie  burt 
Oongrcft^  a  fruitless  attempt  iras  made  to  oiodifjtbe 
truat  Legislation  by  providing  that  corporRtions  e 
in  Interstate  comnien^fi  might  regLster  witli  the 
itki^nt ;  railways,  with  the  Interstate  CoEnmerc^  Cv 
inifht^ioii;  othoi'h,  with  the  Bureau  of  Corporation^-  li:-" 
Ht^rurJ  to  give  puhlji^ity  to  their  affiiirs«  &jid  vmnt  fnni 
ufl'Lir  iuveeitigfttion*  not  to  be  a^titif^  in  iinrcftumii^ 
rerttitutit  of  trndo,  they  wei<e  to  be  allow^e^  to  cartyitf 
liiiPiiiinMH  UTiiIrr  Federal  UcencetL  The  fiulure  of  Ok 
aM<.fmpt  nt  mnendmcnt  Is  due  to  auxiatsr  alwMit  iu 
politicAl  olfectfi.  It  was  feared  that,  besides  tendi&stt 
iin'rf/LSo  the  ceiit-raUi*n.tion  of  functions  under  Uw  i^ 
iniiUftUrhtivo  depart  me  nt«  of  the  Goverument,  it  wooM 
1h)  I'ejfanled  rm  a  coiicession  to  the  TrustA. 

Tlio  utiti-trU4t  le^slation  nowhere  att^mpta  to  ddb> 
thr^  plu'jkaie  '  ruBtraint  of  trade/  The  courts  have  loeM 
to  Iho  TJkero  faot  of  combination,  not  to  the  iiorit 
lu  thtt  Northern  Securities  case  the  Supreme  Covt 
ritt'UMed  lo  fuinatder  evideiice  showioK  that  the  (.'ouibtiife- 
tiun  had  reduced  railway  rates.  Difficult  oa  ie  the  taA 
of  iUo  vourU  at  pregeut,  it  would  be<'onie  still  haf^ 
if  I  h(<y  wort*  to  attempt  to  interpret  the  '  reaaonafaleui*' 
iif  u  riintnurit  Kecoguising  thia  difficulty  and  boUiiV 
thnt  tho  proci>edit]gfi  of  the  courts  are  not  aufficievllf 
proniiil,  tlm  Prosideut  IkA^^  udvoL-at^-^l  placing  the  eotin 
i«iip(.*rv]p<ion  anil  regulation  of  corporations  en^agttd  >■ 
lutei'Mtale  uouuuorce  under  adminidtratiTe  bureaux,  Hw 
1m  not  only  of  doubtful  constitutioaalily.  but  would  al» 
InU^nHif^"  the  tendency  towards  ceutralisatiQU. 

Thii  Uuinocratic  platform  shows  the  Bame  iDd» 
orhninaht  rigour  which  (characterises  the  legislation  ol 
the  Siuilh'WOHLern  States,  for  it  contends  that  extinotka. 
nut  rni^uhitiou,  of  private  monopolies  ehould  be  tbo  «!& 
It*.  ulLoiiipt  to  deOne  a  monopoly  by  proWdiag  that  «X 
Interstate  tu^rporation  controlling  25  per  cent-  of  th* 
pIfMit  or  pixMluct  should  operate  under  a  Federal  licMMTt 
whilo  no  corporation  controlling  more  than  50  per  flmt 
should  hi}  allowed  to  exiBt,  is  an  example  of  childlT 
hellcif  in  tho  isflicacy  of  prohibitiTe  legislation, 
mrt>  ^bundunt  examples,  in  the  indnstnal  organieatl 
of  th«  ITniU'd  States,  to  whow  that  less  than  50  per  i 
gives  an   eirtx:tive  control   of    the  situatioa.     Alt-  T 
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whose  discussion  of  the  problem  in  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance ia  candid  and  thorough,  i^  nt  otia  with  PreeideDt 
Rooeevett  in  urging  more  enlightened  legislation  on  the 
Trust  probiem>  At  the  same  time  ho  saya  that  mei-e  bulk 
of  capitjil,  npai't  fr^rn  scune  other  a^ivantage,  will  never 
maintain  a  permanent  monopoly ;  for  he  hulde  that  the 
effect  of  competition,  ^vhether  potential  or  actnal,  will 
in  the  long  run  prevail. 

While  the  Democrats  helieve  ill  criminal  actions  before 
the  eoui*t9,  the  Kepublicans  rely  upon  onligbtcned  publicity 
aa  a  cor^e(^tlve.  The  publicity  phase  of  the  regulative 
policy  has  ao  far  been  carried  ou  through  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations.  An  idea  of  ita  work  may  he  obtained 
from  a  nummary  of  what  it  did  during  the  past  year. 
It  haa  aaaiet«d  the  Department  of  Justice  in  preparing 
wdictmonta  baeed  on  the  evidence  in  regard  to  secret 
railway  rates  whit»h  has  been  obtained  in  the  investiga- 
tioil?  of  the  Bureau.  It,  ]h  carrying  on  investigations 
of  the  petroleum,  tobacco,  and  ateel  injnstrioa.  It  also 
actA  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  Congi'esa  by  conducting 
iuvcstigationa  wliHii  Ao  directed  by  iL  TTniler  thla  direc- 
tion it  id  carrying  on  the  following  investigations— the 
effect  of  the  International  Hanester  Company  on  inter- 
state conimeive,  the  caor^es  of  the  high  prices  of  lumber, 
the  causes  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cottxjo,  and  the 
extent  to  which  patents  grant^^d  to  otHccrs  or  empJoyee 
of  the  United  8tatet4  enhance  the  co^t  of  Much  aiticles 
nrhen  used  by  the  United  States.  To  quote  the  words 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations; 

*The  primary  object  of  the  Bureavi  ii^  to  set  before  the 
PreaiiJent,  Congrefls,  and  th«  iiublic  reliable  laformation  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  great  interstate  cor|>or&tioii9,  in  such 
clear  and  coociae  form  oa  to  show  the  important  permanent 
conditions  of  such  corporate  operatione.  With  such  iofonnft- 
tion  SLS  a  ba^ifl,  it  is  believed  that  the  great  f^rreetive  fonre 
of  public  opinion  can  be  inttlliifently  and  eflkiently  directed 
at  those  industrial  ilia  which  constitute  the  mnet  importiUt 
of  our  present  pioblema.^  ■ 

Many  corporations,  of  which  the  United  3tat«s  Steel 
Corporation  ia  the  moat  typica.1,  have  given  publicity  to 

■  Anniml  Kcport  of  the  CumiuiBHlUDdr  of  CorpcirAtiutis  for  Iha  thxal  >ettr 
eudcd  June  30.  1907.  p.  5. 
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their  afFairs,  perceiving  that  efficleDt  publicity  prot«t* 
not  only  the  interests  of  tbe  public,  but  thod^  of  the 
corporution  ns  whU^  Tt  itt  ai^ificant  that,  while  the 
Standard  Oj]  Company  is  under  the  iire  of  indictmenU 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  a  far  greatcf 
(•npitalisation  und  an  ese^entfal  monopoly  of  the  stw! 
hufliness  in  the  United  States,  is  generally  popular 

The  most  signiticant  rccoj^ition  of  the  advantagoscf 
publicity  is  the  recent  cliaiige  of  front  of  the  Standanl 
Oil  Goinpauy,  Not  only  did  it  appeal  fco  the  public 
against  the  stupendous  Hne  imposed  upon  it,  but  it  h  ala> 
publishinj;;  information  regarding  its  husinoBs  m^thoiK 
showing  bow  it  in  rWo  t*j  riiulce  ecunoniie^i  in  production. 
In  HO  doing  it  "wieely  refrains  from  attempting  to  drfciiJ 
some  of  its  moat  characteristic  methods.  Mr  ArchboM, 
vice-president  of  tlie  company,  states  that,  in  his  oiMtm, 

'  the  policy  of  eilenco  which  the  compn-uy  niATntained  for  « 
many  years,  amid  the  misrept'eaeutations  which  aa^ailud  iE* 

waa  a  mii^takeu  ix)Uey,  w^bich,  if  earlier  abandoned.  wiKtU 
have  saved  the  coujijaay  fiuiu  the  injuiioue  effect  of  mutJiof 
that  miarepreaentation/  * 

The  chief  reason  for  this  change  of  opinion  is  Uw 
compulsory  publicity  resulting  from  tbe  roportfl  of  th* 
Bureau  of  Corporations.  The  report  on  the  trftntport* 
tion  of  petruleuTii  showeil  thu^t  the  many  industriAl  nd* 
vantages  possessed  by  the  company  had  been  increaMd 
to  ih©  detriment  of  its  competitors,  by  illicit  fa^-ciuit 
obtained  from  tbe  railwayw-t  Th«  moet  recent  report} 
makes  a  critical  analysis  of  the  Standard's  conatant  cluB 
that  it  has  not  only  boon  able  to  reduce  the  coal  of 
manufacture,  but  has  also  given  a  large  part  of  this  ffr 
duction  to  the  consumer.  This  report  is  a  severe  inilict* 
raeut  of  the  company ;  incidentally  it  throws  doubt  f^ 
the  public  advantages  alleged  to  attach  to  large-s»l* 
manufacture,  for  it  contends  that  the  StiLnd&n]  b» 
steadily  raised  the  price  of  oil  during  the  laat  ten  y«r* 
But,  in  not  properly  recognising  the  economies  re«"]tin| 
from  capitalistic  organisation,  the   report  13  defecUTv;  i 

*  '  The  Staniinrd  Oil  Company  :  Samv  FacM  and  PlBurea,'  \tj  Jdio  IL  | 

Archlwfd.     'Sttturdjiy  Kwetiing  Pnat.'  t>Me[uher7,  IW07.  ■ 

t  R*port  an  the  TmnHportntion  of  FetroleuniH  19W.  ' 

J  Report  on  tb«  Petrolf^um  litdLintiy ;  Prle^H  and  FroAla.  1907-  | 
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and  ita  assertion  that,  but  for  the  unfair  competitioa  of 
the  Standard,  prices  would,  under  free  corapetition,  have 
been  much  lower  to-day  depends  od  h>-pothesis. 


The  reforms  iu  this  respect  advocated  in  the  Re- 
pubiican  plfLtfurm  kail,  in  many  t^aaes,  HborL  of  those 
supported  by  the  Freeident,  But  hia  utterances  demand 
attention  not  only  because  he  has  forced  the  problem  of 
regulation  on  the  attention  of  tho  tM>untry»  but  also 
because  Mr  Taft  has  pledged  himself  to  carry  out  these 
policies.  The  Act  to  HeguLate  Commerce,  and  the  decisions 
under  the  Anti-trust  Act,  pi^ohihit  the  nLilways  from  enter- 
ing into  traflic  agreements.  Agi'eementa.  howes'er,  arc 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of  through  traffic. 
The  railways  have  maintained  aucb  agreernsntn,  though 
this  IS  in  technical  violation  of  the  law*  The  Preaident*s 
recommendation  that  eueh  aRToements  should  bo  per- 
mltteJ,  under  proper  Hnperviaiun,  is  incorporated  in  the 
Hepnblican  platform  ;  but  his  chimerical  suggestion  that 
rates  should  be  boned  on  cost,  as  determined  by  a  physical 
valuation  of  the  railways,  was  rejected  notwithNtanding 
the  attempt  of  the  follower  of  Senator  La  Follette,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination,  to  insGrt 
a  declaration  on  this  subject  in  the  party  programme. 
The  Demucrfits  declare  for  thiK  method  of  rate  regula- 
tion- Though  Mr  Taft  upholds  the  Preaidont'a  rccom- 
niendationT  he  la  much  leas  radicul,  for  he  recognises 
that  this  is  but  one  of  the  factoi-s  to  be  considered 
in  dotermimng  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate.  Un  tlie 
question  of  the  regulation  of  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  the  Republicans,  us  a  whole,  have 
adopted  the  less  extreme  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, The  Democrats  have  won  a  strategic  advantage, 
so  far  as  the  more  ratlic^il  voters  are  ctmcerned-  It  will 
be  a  strain  on  the  consistency  of  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Kepuhhcan  party  to  adopt  some  of  the  party  silences. 

The  atteuiptj^  to  regulate  monopolistic  couibinations 
have  been  carried  on  under  the  Anti-trust  Apt  and  the 
Anti-rebate  Law.  The  latter  prohibits  the  granting  or 
receiving  of  secret  conceswinni*  in  railwHy  rates,  under 
penalties  varying  from  JIOOO  to  |;20,000.  The  provisions 
of  the  Anti-rebate  Law  have  been  more  important  than 
those  of  the  Anti-trust   Act.      During  1907  sii  prosecn- 
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Uons  were  m^tituted  under  the  tatter,  while  tliiitj-6v 
were  jiiAtitated  under  the  former.     Ra]iwv,ja  bara  Wi 
hcatilj'   fined    for    gT^nbiii^    rebftteo.       For    exaaph  * 
Bne  of  {330.000  wa9  Jmi>oded  on  the  SantA  Fe  lui&vif 
in  November  1907.     But  the  most  imporLaut  extfrn*^ ' 
power  under  this  Act  boa  been  tn  cooaexion  wit^  ^ 
tempts  at  Tniat  regulation.     The  most  striking  gatcffc 
of  this  hoj*  been  tbe  imjxjaitioQ  of  a  fine*   of  2^9i,^4Ui 
on  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  August   1907.     I»  tf 
inve^ti^tion  conducted  in  1906  by  Mr  Garfield*  wb>  n 
now  A  member  of  the  Federal  Cubiuet,  it  irfuispb^d  tW 
during  the  period  September  1903'March  1905,  a  MOii 
rat«  had  been  onjoycd  by  the  Standard  in  transportaif 
ita  prtiducta  from  iU^  refineries  near  Chicago  to  St  I^Hiii- 
I>imng  all  thia  time  the  pubLUhed  rate  iraa  tliree  Utfl 
that  thargE>d  to  the  -Standard.     Under  this  orra&iEQniiC 
1462  ears  of  oU  were  carried  at  the  secret  rata. 

In  order  to  understand  the  issues  iavolved,  it  mast  b* 
remembered  thnt  it  was  not  against  the  StAndaid  Od 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  but  again&t  one  of  its  sub::>iduirr 
companies,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana*  thjd 
tbe  action  wan  brought  The  parent  company  acUi  w  t 
'  holding '  compauy,  which  controls  by  stock-holding  «a* 
nineteen  Muhhidtary  coi»pante?i ;  it  also  has  Ht4xrk-bMUltnf» 
m  fifty-four  other  oil  corporations*  These  cotnpaniM 
like  the  parent  company,  are  under-capttolised  if  eamiaf 
power  19  considered.  For  example,  in  1900  seveotem 
subsidiary  companies,  capitalized  at  28S,OO0,OOO.  madt 
profits  amounting  to  |i>7,00a,(X}0.  The  StAudard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana  made  profits  of  $10,000*000  on  it* 
capital  hUJck  of  $1,000,000. 

In  iindiDg  the  company  guilty  of  rebating  practioMi 
Judge  Landis  considered  each  car  shipped  at  tbe  secrvt 
rate  as  a  dlntiuct  offence  against  the  law.  and  therefort 
jmpu?«ed  the  maximum  fine  of  $20,000  in  each  caee«  U* 
was  desirous  of  getting  at  the  body  which  really  profited 
by  the  infringement  of  the  law.  For  be  said:  '  TW 
nominat  defendant  is  the  Standard  OU  Company  o( 
Indiana,  a  million-dollar  corporation-  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jerswy.  whose  capital  is  {100,000,OlU 
is  the  real  defendant.'  The  zeal  of  the  judge  outran  tbs 
strict  rules  of  law.  No  matter  bow  richly  the  |iareal 
company  may  have  deserved  such  treatment,  it  was  no 
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leg^  party  to  the  caaOi  At  the  Bauie  tiine  tbe  difficulty 
of  the  situation  appears  when  it  is  recognised  that,  if 
subwidiary  Gompanies  slone  are  to  be  dealt  with,  it  will 
l>e  dlfHc'tilt  to  obl-'Lin  ndequ^t^  redrti^s* 

In  a  statement  iaaued  after  the  trml,  the  Standard 
contended  that  the  rate  it  had  received  bad  been  an  open 
rate  ;  in  justification  uF  this  contention  it  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  a  similar  rate  had  been  quoted  by  another 
railway.  The  representativeti  of  both  the  railways  eon- 
cemed  had,  however,  admitted,  in  the  pi>iceedingH  before 
the  j^and  jury,  that  the  rate  in  question  -was  *somi- 
private/  and  that  no  shipper  besides  the  Standard  was 
aware  of  its  existerife,  Tha  Stiindrtrd  also  <'oriipIained 
that  it  had  not  been  permitted  to  submit  evidence  show- 
ing that  it  believed  this  rate  to  be  a  legal  one,  and  that 
thfl  reportp  of  the  various  jnvestig-ationBn^ftdpbyGnverti- 
ment  officials  had  been  used  to  stir  up  prejudice. 

At  the  time  the  decision  was  fpven,  there  was  fear 
that  the  action  of  the  judge  in  endeavouring  to  iine  the 
parent  company  might  lead  to  a  reversal  on  appeal.  It 
was  hoped,  in  view  of  the  possible  effect  of  such  a  reversal 
on  the  political  prospects  of  the  Republican  party,  that 
the  matter  ivould  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  until  after  the  election.  A  new  aspect  was, 
however,  given  to  the  situation  by  the  at^tion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  July  1908,  in  unanimously  over- 
ruling the  decision  of  the  lewer  court.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  found  that  Judge  Landla  had  acted  in  an 
arbitnuy  manner  in  apsessing  the  fine;  tliut  he  erred 
in  excluding  evidence  offered  by  the  Standard  to  show 
that  it  believed  the  rate  to  he  legal ;  and  that  he  abused 
hia  diflt-retion  in  considering  each  (rnr  shipped  as  a  separate 
offence,  as  well  as  in  imposing  the  maximum  penalty  for 
a  first  offence.  It  also  held  that  it  was  contrary  to  law 
to  impose  a  fine  of  tweuty-nine  times  the  capitJil  of  the 
Indiana  Company  in  order  to  puuij^b  the  parent  company 
which  wa^s  not  under  indictment. 

The  Government  is  taking  prompt  steps  to  have  this 
decision  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  a  legal 
process  ^vhich  involves  the  courts  in  matters  of  trade 
regulation  may  produce  some  dangerous  results.  Under 
the  American  cunstitutional  syateju  the  Federal  courts 
ere  the  final  arbiters  in  questions  relating  to  financial 
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and  industrial  policy.     There  tbua  Aiwes  a  realdtfpl 
that  judf^oA  mny  ho  appointed  bocaose  of  the  viavs  Afl 
»re  supposed  to  entertain  on  contentious  qnoMtluM-  llM 
well  known  that  theconaiituUonaiity  of  tbe  LegalTiskl 
Acts  was  not  fuUy  established  until,  by  ah  incrcAae  vtb  I 
membership  of  the  ii^upreme  Court  and  &  ehaogekibl 
complex] on t  a  nnijorlty  fuToura,bIe  to  tliAt  le^id&tkiBU  I 
boen  obtained.     lu  ld'J6,  the  Deiuocratfl  op«ialy  timkkiri  I 
that,  if  they  were  succe^ful,  they  would  pack  the  Sttpnv  I 
Court  in  nrdor  to  ubtam  a  majority   favnui^bte  t»  lb  I 
coDStitutionality  of  the  iucome-tux.      Preisideut  Boo«i^  I 
hns  decided  that  the  setUenient  of  the  St&cd&rd  OU<i* 
Hhall  be  presHed  to  a  j^peedy  conchisioa^      In  eo  doiif  I*  ' 
lA  btmpLy  fulfilling  his  datiea  as  chief  of  the  nxijiiilhi  ' 
But  hu  showed  the  d<;fecU:  of  big  t^nipertunent  n.rfA  ftSd 
to  reeo^me  the  co-ordinate  importance  of  the  ju£dri 
with    the    executive   and  le^slative    braucbes  whra  b 
angrily  exclaimed : 

'There  in  uudoubtodly  no  question  of  the  ^milt  of  the  detr^ 
anta  or  of  the  exc*eptioiin,11y  grave  ch&racter  of  tfatf  ofltfon 
The  Profiident  would  re^^nrd  it  &s  a  grcea  miscarria^  ^ 
JtiRtice  if^  t}iroii£;h  technics litles  of  Auy  kind,  the  defen^tf* 
escaped  the  pumabment  which  wotild  have  been  unijuuLlto 
ably  rneted  out  to  any  weaker  defendant  who  bad  b«tti  gvBV 
of  Htich  offence.' 

A  special  ground  of  Republican  attack  upon  the  r>enimfnh£> 
haH  been  that,  by  criticitiitig  judicial  decisions,  thcv  Iiaw 
threatened  the  independence  of  the  eourts.  The  Prod- 
dent'd  oubbarst  on  this  occasion— and  it  is  not  bt9<  ftitf 
offence — manifcHtH  the  o:cistence  of  a  similar  daugergo 
tendency  in  the  Republican  party. 

In  the  present  'crisis  of  individualism  *  in  the  UnitAl 
State?,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Vicomte  d'Avetiel,*  ibc 
regulative  problem  i&  complicated  by  the  division  of 
functions  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
8tatcs.  The  advanced  ground  which  the  PiYisident  liM 
occupied  has  given  new  life  to  the  doctrine  of  'StAle 
rights."  Ue  conteiidrs  that  his  polity  is,  in  no  i-eal  seam. 
an  encroachment  upon  the  field  of  State  action.  Thw 
position  is  strongly  attacked  by  the  Democrata,  botli  tb* 

*  'Am  6t«(i»  UnU>"  by  M,  !e  Viccmt*  Georffe*  d'ATm«l,     *fbeiQ«ifai 
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meervaiive  and  the  rftdicnl  wings  of  the  party  agreeing 
1  this.  Mr  Fai'kor,  tho  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
^sidency  iu  1904,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  repre&enta.- 
LVe  of  tbe  cooNervative  wmg,  in  attecking  the  *  Dew 
'edoralism,'  said : 

Fhe  atru^^ld  for  &q  increase  of  ttie  Fedei-at  power  and  fur  a 
iininatioTi  of  the  pow^r  of  the  Stat^a  is  carried  on  without  an 
mendmenb  of  tlie  Constitution.  .  .  ,  Tlie  lio|^  of  the  aggnw- 
Mre  ifi  ,  .  ,  to  prodmro  an  oxpansion  of  tho  «>tnmorco  claiieo 
>'  cover  every  inddeiit  of  productive  and  creative  energy.*  • 

lie  more  radical  views  of  Mr  Bryan  are  alleged  to  be 
ased  on  the  pardcnlaristic  views  of  Je^er^tn.  This 
egation,  however,  is  simply  a  bit  of  febiGbiHin.  It 
Bigni6c(^nt  that  wbon,  in  1^(1,  Mr  Bryan  pronounced 
favour  o£  railway  nAtioualisation  as  the  real  remedy 
railwa-y  ills,  the  oul^^poken  protests  of  the  Southern 
tatcd,  not  only  tho  most  const^rvativo  section  of  the 
K>untry  but  aluo  that  which  believes  most  tinnly  in 
State  ri^ht^/  forced  him  to  renounce  this  policy.  He 
I83ert6  that  the  President's  plan  of  national  incorpora- 
^on  would  create  new  dangers.  With  the  contention 
^f  the  Stubo  Democratic  platform  of  Nebraska,  which 
9raA  inspired  by  Mr  Uryan,  viz.,  tbab  ^Federal  remedies 
^laJl  be  added  to  and  not  eubt^tituted  for  State  remedies,' 
^ere  can  be  no  abstract  dispute.  But  the  defect  in 
^e  Democratic  position  ia  that  the  advocacy  of  con- 
Ititntioual  trutunis  tende  bo  divert  attention  from  the 
fact  that  the  hold  of  Federal  regulation  niu&t  of  necessity 
^ftpaiid.  and  that  there  are  many  natioual  problt^ms  with 
irhich  the  States  cannot  cope. 

While  in  theory  th«re  ia  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  Fddeml  and  the  Htate  jurisdictions,  in  pructice 
^nflictfi  ariae  which  create  difficult  problems.  The 
regulation  of  interstate  rates  is  under  a  Federal  com- 
fniosfon,  but  it  is  possible  for  the  States  to  encroach  upon 
this-  A  Sto-t-e  railway  commission  may  impose  low  rates 
on  intra-State  shipments  which  may  compel  reductions, 
uid  possibly  discriminations,  in  competitive  rates  on 
Lines  of  railway  which  do  not  traverse  the  State  in 
goestion.     Again,  the   States   have,   in    some    instances. 


*^A»«ch  dcUTcred  mt,  (be  JBmsatoirii  GKhlbition,  ScpUiaber  17,  tK>7. 
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pAfi^ed  maxiiuuni  pas^'40nger'Eate  l/Ltvs  to  govpni  tb 
traffic  within  their  boundaries-  In  some  inst^mttl^ 
State  courts  have  found  these  oonfieratory-  In  cte 
caseSf  e,gM  with  regard  to  North  Caroiina,  AlBbiuiiji.fli 
Virginia,  the  Federal  courts  have  issued  injmcciit 
prohibiting  those  rates  ae  confiscatory-  Tho  StAtci  tan*' 
attempted  to  nullify  such  action  hy  legislative  den*** 

The  opposition  to  the  increase  of  Federal  powcnktf 
not  been  confined  to  the  Democrats;  there  hostwefiiiM 
opposition  ^'ithin  the  R.epubliean  ranks  as  w^  Al 
moveuient  for  more  adf^quate  national  regulatioo  ta 
howeveri  not  only  roused  State  ertticism,  but  hju  ^ 
caused  the  States  to  appreriata  their  duties  and  povfli 
III  New  York,  under  a  Republican  Governor,  Mr  Biigb* 
much  has  been  done  to  develope  effieiont  8tat«  '^P^ 
tion.  According  t^  that  official.  *it  is  the  &eed  of 
lutian  to  educate  the  people  to  expect  th&t  wbkli 
cannot  get,  and  the  different  departments  of  po' 
to  assume  that  they  may  get  from  th^  Nation  whftttbf 
can  only  get  from  the  Slate/ 

80  far  there  has  been  little  of  that  fever-besl^ 
enthusiasm  which  ordinarily  characterises  a 
campaign.  One  Indication  of  this  is  tJin  npathy 
shown  in  making  contributions  to  the  campaign 
Over  the  vrhole  contest  the  shadow  of  President 
velt*8  policies  i^  thrown.  Hr  BrTran  vnnte^Ut  wiJ 
Tftft  the  rigbt  to  be  conflidorcd  the  Pre**ident*s 
heir.  In  his  speech  at  Cincinnati,  eoHj  in 
Mr  Taft  said  :  *  If  I  am  elected.  I  propose  to  Uerot^ 
energy  that  ts  in  me  to  prerail  upon  C<mgrttfi»  to  pawlfcf 
laws  necessary  to  cliuch  the  Roo^vell  poUcifta.'  Thoa|^ 
he  is  a  nuin  of  foree  and  abilityp  he  has  tfarooglioQt  bMo 
BO  ealogistic  of  President  RooMvelt  as  to  caitsA  mai^ll 
do  him  the  injustice  of  considermg  him  a  mere  «dwrf 
Roos4tvelt.  He  has  also  bv«en  injured  Uy  Pr^iidenl  Booie- 
Telt'$  well-meant  but  blundering  etiBtegy  in  attenipciDf 
to  determine  the  choice  of  hi*  JUceOMor.  Tfafi*  cf0 
interference  in  the  campugn  is  not  rrftiliLil  bf  di 
AmericaD  people- 
In  the  present  campoi^  there  hae  not,  sa  tmr,  iltTclcfrJ 
muy  one  dominating  issne,  unless  it  be  «a»l  tkat  the  iw 
{a  a  choice  between  the  radicalism  of  BooePiaJt  and  ik 
i^calisot  of  Bijan.    The  laUerhat  ffaown 
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reco^ition  of  the  fact  that  this  ib,  m  all  probahilit^*  his 
lodtr  opportunity  to  bo  a  candidat'O  for  the  Preaidency,  by 
stating  that  for  the  Democrats  all  the  issues  involved  iB 
the  campaign  &r&  those  outlined  in  the  partj  platform. 
In  this  way  h©  pushos  a^ide  Buch  issues  ae  free  silyer, 
natioaalieattoQ  of  railways,  the  imtiative  and  referendum, 
etc.,  v^hicb  he  has  at  difTerent  times  advocated.  The 
0ome  opportunism  is  displayed  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  tariff.  While  he  advocates  reviaionr  he  said  at  Des 
Voinea,  August  21,  1908, 

*  t^e  Democratic  parLy  (toes  not  contemplate  an  immediate 
change  from  oue  system  to  the  other;  it  expreualy  declares 
tb^t  the  change  Bh&1l  be  ^rodiial :  and  a  gradual  change  ia 
ocly  poaaible  when  the  country  19  eati&fl^  with  the  results 
Otf  each  step  taken.  We  eleet  a  Congi'ess  every  two  years  and 
m  President  erery  four  years;  and  the  people  can  boou  stop 
Any  policy  If  the  results  of  that  poUey  are  not  eatisfaotory. 

In  the  election  of  1904  Preeident  Roosevelt  had  a 
popular  vote  exceeding  by  two  millions  that  of  his  com- 
paratively unknown  Democratic  opponent.  In  the  present 
contest  both  candidates  are  well  known ;  both  are  from 
the  Mississippi  valley;  and  it  ia  in  this  district  that  the 
contest  will  be  decided.  For  the  Democrats  to  win,  it  wUl 
be  neoesHHry  to  obtain  the  support  of  some  of  the  Uirge 
industrial  SLM«a,  In  New  York  the  renomination  of 
Governor  Hughes  for  the  office  of  Governor  mil  mean 
much  for  the  national  Republican  ticket;  For  hie  sncceHs- 
ful  advocacy  of  important  reforms  haa  given  him  a 
atrong  hold  on  the  people  of  that  State.  There  is  no 
chance  that  either  party  will  win  by  nny  such  over- 
ivhelming  majority  as  was  obtained  by  tho  Republicans 
four  years  ngo.  An  important  factor  jn  determining  the 
result  will  be  the  esztent  to  which  the  emaller  political 
parties  are  able  to  deflect  votes  from  eitlier  of  the  large 
parties  in  the  contests  in  the  iiiduatriaJ  ytates.  If  Mr 
Taft  ia  elected,  his  legal  training  and  judicial  experience 
"Will  ensure  a  regul&tive  policy  of  more  moderate  and 
conservative  character  than  that  of  President  Roosevelt. 
'While  not  less  earnest  than  hie  predeeeesor,  he  will  be 
lesa  denunciatory  and  less  spectacular. 

S.  J.  McLeaN- 
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1,  The  ?raval  Annual  for  1908.  Edited  by  T.  A-  BiHV 
Portsraouth:  GHflfin,  lfi08. 

2,  Fighting  Ships,  Edited  by  Fred  T-  Jane.  Lonte; 
SatapBon  Lotv,  190S. 

3.  JVftvy  League  Annutii^  1907-8,  Edited  by  Ako  U 
Burgoyne.  Loudon :  The  Navy  Leuguo,  13  Vietodi 
Street,  8.W.,  1«07. 

4.  Tasckenbuch  der  Kriegsflotten,  1908.  Uuniclii  XT 
Ley  rn  aim- 

5-  Fleets  (Great  Britain  ami  Foreign  Coun/Wejt).  Ce» 
moos  Paper  277  of  160S,     London:  "Wymtkn.  1008- 

0,  The  Admiralty  of  the  A  llanfic.  By  Percival  A.  HiiltK 
London :  Longmans,  1008. 

As  a  naval  Power  England  utanda  at  the  oross-roftdft  )i 
her  history.  She  is  face  to  face  -with  a  crtsis  wfiH 
threatens  her  naval  aaproraacy.  Whether  tt  be  or  be  d«I 
admitted  that  the  '  Drpadiiought  *  marked  a  fresh  en  * 
naval  armaments,  the  outlook  Is  one  of  extreme  grAvrlf' 
Since  this  ship  mode  her  appoarance,  embodying  Df* 
principles  of  offence  and  defence,  the  British  Govom 
bave  huih.  iir  ordered  twelve  of  the  iurgest  battle  u 
Germany  has  begun  tea  ships  of  more  or  l^sn 
Bponding  character ;  France  and  the  United  States 
aiitborised  niiL  each  ;  and  other  nations  have  not  been  1 
active.  In  thepaet  Ihrcoyeara  theamoont  of  ahiphuil 
for  the  British  navy  has  barely  ezoe«dod  tlio  qn 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  German  fleet  alone^ 
statement  of  fact  la  in  itaclf  sufficiently  grave  to 
deop-seuted  anitiety;  but  a  more  serious  feuture  of 
outlook  ir4  the  attitude  wbich  the  British  OovemQMt~ 
haa  aasumed  towards  armamenta  generally,  and  Uw 
numner  in  which  Mr  Asquith  and  his  coUe^g^ttfi  i& 
endeavouring  to  pltttrBte  the  sopialistjc  section  of  tlioir 
ftupporl^rs,  have  forced  the  United  Kingdom  info  * 
position  of  extremis  Hnancial  difficultyn 

Finance  is  in  truth  the  key  to  the  naval  ftftuatMUi* 
At  a  time  when  trade  is  decreasing  and  the  revenue  rf 
the  country  is  falling,  the  Government  have  remitted 
indirect  ta:ce8  to  the   amount  of  3,400.000^  and  at 
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Ifino  time  placed  increased  burJmis  upon  the  exohoquer* 
'hjdy  have  passed  throagh.  PorliaDiont  a  scheiuo  of  old- 
ge  peneions  "whiob  will  next  year  cost  aeven  or  oight 
lillioiiH.  and  will  eveDtiially  etttail  an  expeuditui^e  Almonte 
B  heavy  aa  that  for  the  navy  itself,  Tbey  ha.ve  entered 
pon  a  acheniG  of  Irieh  legislation  whkh  must  throw 
^  heavy  burden  upon  the  British  taxpayer;  and,  in  the 
UTfluit  of  vanous  Bocialistic  dreams,  niachiaery  is  heing 
H  up  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  will  inevitably  caueo 
large  growth  in  the  Civil  Servri^e  estitnaten;  while,  on 
he  other  hand,  by  a  complete  reversal  of  army  policy, 
&&ring  up  by  the  roots  all  the  young  growth  of  their 
redeeossore,  they  have  incurred  the  heavy  outlays 
rhich  are  inevitably  associated  with  revolutionary 
banges.  Kovenuo  baa  boon  decroasod  and  osponditiire 
ft«reased  in  every  direction  except  that  of  ad^quat^ 
iTtJvisiou  for  the  defences  of  the  Empire.  In  each  of 
he  last  throe  budgets  apparent  surplusea  have  been 
Scored  ra&inly  by  postponing  necosaary  expenditure  on 
ho  navy.  On  new  construction  alone  economies,  either 
aisleading  or  temporary,  have  boon  made,  amounting 
p  the  patit  three  years  to  upwards  of  nine  millions 
terlmg  in  comparison  with  the  expenditure  in  1004, 
?bere  have  been  other  economieu  in  the  naval  votes  of 
his  period  which  are  due  to  improved  admin  i  strati  on, 
lut  the  sums  which  have  been  diverted  from  the  ix^nstruc- 
ion  of  new  ships  have  not  been  legitimate  permanent 
OODomiea- 

From  year  to  year  the  Qovornment  has  chosen,  for 
bs  own  ends,  to  ignore  the  naval  erisis  which  has 
»een  approaching.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
kileq^uate  maintenance  of  the  deet  in  future  years,  but  the 
?hanc4^Uor  of  the  Exchequer  threatens  that,  when  he 
omes  to  prepare  his  new  budget,  he  will  have  to  make 
b  raid  upon  'other  people'n  hen-roosts';  in  other  words, 
Apital  and  income  are  to  be  further  plundered,  and  the 
"icrtinis  are  to  be  told  that  the  operation  is  iiece'Hsai'y  in 
he  interests  of  tho  fleet  The  gejieral  idea  whivh  atjpar- 
mtly  underhes  the  Government's  plaui^  is  to  relieve  the 
vorking  ctaaees  of  all  part  and  lot  in  the  defence  of  the 
country  by  returning  to  them  in  old-age  pensionH  and 
rthcr  doles  the  sums  collected  from  them  in  indirect 
i^Ation.      In   place   of    the   old    Kadical    oomplamt  of 
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'taxation    without    roprosontation  *    ive    shall  h«T« 
extremely  dangerous  and  immoral  condition  of  ' 
sentatioD  withaui  taxatioD.*  except  auch  as  the  wui 
clftflsea   pay  voluntarily  over  the    bars  of    pubUc-favoitj 
and  cluba.     In   these  coiiditione    a    British    de\ 
pmcticaUy  freed  from  fiuaucial  responaibility  tarhM 
mufit  prove  a  poBttive  peril  to  the  peace  of  tbe 
Id  the  hour  of  paseion,  aucb  aa  now  and  ai^am 
through  a  nation,  it  would  po^w^FW  the  ponder  to 
war  without  tbe  restraining  influence  which  eith«r 
sonal  BervicQ  or  taxation  for  war  axerta. 

No  impartial  observer  who  has  watched  the 
which  the  Government  have  run  would  imo^iiM 
the  rivalry  in  naval  armaments  in  tho  paat  three 
hod  entered  on  a  new  and  remarkable  phase, 
wo  have  1>BHU  C!alled  upon  year  hy  year  to  find 
sums  for  tbe  uavy^  our  one  and  only  line  of 
tbe  nations  of  the  world  have  begun  the  atu] 
ta,^k  of  entirely  rebuilding  their  fleets  to  the 
nought'  standard.  From  the  comparatively  light-] 
spirit  in  which  this  new  burden  is  being  shooldi 
might  be  imagined  that  no  nur^h  gathering;  as  the 
Conference  at  tho  Hague  Lad  ever  been  held,  Eni 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  ItaJy.  Austria,  and 
among  the  European  Powers,  the  tlnited  Statee, 
and  Argentina  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
Japan  and  China  in  the  Far  East,  are  all  engaged 
this  coatly  contest  for  naval  power.  From  one  e/add 
the  world  to  the  othert  tens  of  thousands  of  mecl 
are  occupied  upon  precisely  the  aame  tasks;  here 
facturing  gtms,  there  making  armour,  elsewhere  d< 
engines  and  boilerfl,  or  patiently  riveting  plate  to 
and  rearing  tho  structures  of  st^eel  which  in  time  wtUl* 
fioated  on  the  water  and  fltted  out  as  men-of-^vnr.  ETflfj- 
where  eascept  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  ^vorkantf* 
starving,  there  is  unprecedented  activity. 

For  tbe  time  being,  this  operation  of  rebuildiog  tb* 
wor-fleete  of  the  world  has  become  t^e  absorbing  precxco- 
patioD  of  statesmen.  The  great  armed  camps  ashoro  &r>- 
comparatively  speaking,  neglected.  We  ail  belong  tfi 
Che  'blue-water  school,'  wliecher  we  be  British,  QiuiiuiBi 
French,  American,  Japanese,  or  Chineee.  The  m**' 
activity  which  is  apparent  at  this  raomeat  is  irii 
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parallol  ill  the  history  of  the  world.  N«ver  was  the 
contest  ao  keen  as  ta-dtty^  RtateNtnen  iu  tlie  eHstern  ami 
western  heTaispheres  have  come  to  perceive  th&t  tho  old 
ideas  oi  military  power  applied  to  nations  which  are 
strong  only  on  land  is  almost  obsolete;  so  ons-sided 
a  coni^eption  of  strength  will  soon  cease,  except  for  inland 
oonntriee,  to  have  any  meaning. 

Xhia  development  of  thought  and  action  has  another 
aspect.  A  policy  which  in  baued  upon  command  of  tho 
aeai  although  it  may  bo  only  the  temporary  command 
of  a  small  section  of  the  world's  water  area,  has  been 
-weleonifld  by  far-^oQing  |>ubli<!iste  because  it  checks  the 
inevitable  introspection,  with  all  ite  melancholy  posBiTiusin, 
petty  irritation,  and  tendency  to  revolutionary  movement, 
^which  inevitably  attacks  democracies  like  a  very  cancer. 
Battel  has  written : 

*  Out  of  the  infinite  horizon  there  growa  In  the  mind  and 

character  of  ee&f&rinK  people  a,  strong  teudeDcy  towards 
lx>]dneaa.  fortitude,  &nd  loDg-BighCedneSd.  Seafaring  nations 
liare  materially  cootdbuted  to  the  enlargement  and  lieijEhteu' 
ing  of  poUtlcal  standards*  To  them  narrow  territorial  polltici 
i^ppear  but  short-aighted  policy.  The  wide  open  sea  eervea  to 
enlarge  the  viewa  of  both  merchants  and  statesmen.  The  sea 
»lone  can  produce  tnily  great  Powers.' 

And  Frederick  List  haa  remarked  that 

*  a  nation  without  navigation  ib  a  bird  "^vithout  wiuge,  a  fieh 
without  flna,  a  tootbliss^  Hon,  a  stag  on  orutche>?,  a  knight 
with  a  wooden  eword,  a  helot  and  slave  among  mankindi 
He  who  has  no  share  in  the  sea  is  eicluderl  from  the  good 
things  and  the  honours  of  tho  world ;  he  is  only  the  stepson 
of  our  dear  EiOrd  God/ 

In  the  early  days  of  f1eet'e]icpansion  in  Qermany,  when 
the  Emperor  had  recently  succeeded  to  a  throne  which 
aeemed  increasiny^ly  insecure  owing  to  the  progress  of 
socialism  arnou^  hiK  pr^ople,  there  is  reaMin  U>  believe  that 
be  entered  upon  the  tafik  of  building  up  a  German  fleet  ae 
(i  means  of  defence  for  the  monarchy.  It  was  part  of  a 
■scheme  cif  world-jMjlicy  aimed  to  divert  thought  from 
home.    Speaking  at  Hamburg  aeven  yeare  ago,  the  Germaa 

f  Cinperor  struck  the  keynote  of  the  early  movement  as  it 

Lmppealed  to  himself  when  he  stated  that 
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*the  more  Geroinna  come  to  be  known  on  the  crater,  wbrthi' 
in  the  rivalry  of  regattas,  in  voyage  Aoross  the  octmx^tv  h 
service  In  the  navy,  the  better  it  ia  for  u3,  bocftoffe,  U  tfe 
German  ont^e  turns  His  ideas  to  what  ia  ffre«Ltr  aD<l  fiw  tihtif^ 
then  the  pettiuesf^  nhich  uow  and  agftiu  hi  apt  to  dt&K  ^ 
dAilj  life  Avill  alJ  d&part>' 

WeltptAitlk.  apart  froin  its  material  aspects,  luw  hdV 
then  bocomG  tho  voiy  Bait  fiavouring  tho  wholo  nus^cl 
politics  in  the  Germ&n  Empire.  Amid  all  the  littleiuMi 
of  life  111  the  Tnanj  States  which  ^o  to  nuike  up  ifa 
German  Empire,  there  hae  been  hearii  obovo  the  ordiuv; 
wrangles  of  the  market-plaee  the  voice  of  the  Kmp<v>;' 
eontiuufLlly  crying  aJoud  like  a  prophet  of  old  :  '  Look  M 
inward  at  ivhat  ie  small  and  petty,  but  cast  joor  cj* 
over  the  ocean  where  German  ehips  are  carrying  t±>? 
Imperial  Kagle  and  GemiRn  nierchjints  are  bearing  tbe 
gooda  you  make  and  spreading  the  knoivledge  of  tb 
power  and  might  of  the  Gernianic  family ;  atuid  all  tb* 
din  of  miiniripHl  and  cuTrimiinal  pulitit's,  reni4^uii)«r  alaiiji 
that  our  future  lies  on  the  seaS 

This  teaching  has  acted  like  a  powerful  tontc  upon  tk 
peoples  of  the  German  Empire,  differing  widely,  a«  thxf 
do,  in  religion,  language,  customs,  and  politic&l  ideaU 
It  has  welded  them  together.  The  Gcrmaji  army,  grvit 
as  is  itfifij^.U  a  militarypatehwork,Bplitupmtodi£f«c«* 
fientionri  under  different  royal  coumLandera-in-chie^  Thi 
fleet  lA  an  Imperial  instrument;  it  owe^  ullegianoQ  10 
one  Grosser  Admiral — the  Emperor  himself.  It  kDO*> 
no  divided  ix>otrol,  but  ia  always  kept,  moHHed  in  aQ  lU 
8treEt^h,  in  the  Baltic.  It  frequently  cruiseB  in  nortlitfV 
waters  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor*^  brotiivr. 
Prince  Hetiry  of  FnisHia  ;  and  from  time  to  time  doUidl' 
menta  make  their  furrow  in  distant  sea^  Wherever  ibo 
shlpfl  go  they  are  followed  with  entbn^aettc  pride  bf 
the  German  people.  While  offit'ers  and  meu  jire  engaj^ 
in  drill,  perfecting  the  war  eSiciency  of  the  nuiiled  £1(0' 
the  Gorman  Empire,  the  Navy  League  ashore  ia  apreftdiiV 
far  and  wide  in  the  interior  States  the  blue-water  gCMpaL 
Thl»  mi^Hiunaiy  work  ih  carried  on  amoD^  old  and  youDK- 
lectures  are  delivered  in  towns  and  villagee ;  excurstow 
to  the  great  ports  for  adults  and  achool -children  irv 
orgams<?d-  Peripatetic  wxhihitionM  are  always  gathenn^ 
together  interested  crowds;  and,  as  oeeasion  o^is,  ifcA 
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Imperia]  Marine  Office  sondn  flutiUtu  of  light-dr might 
torpedo  ressels  up  the  rivers  in  order  to  give  the  mhabi- 
tsnts  of  jnlanii  states  ao  opportunity  of  inspectiiig  the 
tihip9  of  the  fleet  upon  which  the  amhitione  of  the 
E^mpire  are  concentrated. 

Throughout  the  German  States  the  blue-water  goapol 
haa  proved  a  gospel  of  health ;  it  has  consolidated  the 
£7rQphe  na  nothing  else  could  have  couuolidated  it.  Lt 
haa  appealed  to  the  iiaa^ination  of  the  popuJation ;  it  i» 
fresh  aa  the  breeze  that  comes  m  from  the  Atlantic ;  it 
is  afi  wide  and  deep  as  the  sea  itaelf,  and  lifts  the  mind 
above  the  pettiness  of  daily  life;  and  it  has  directed 
attention  away  from  the  cross  currents  of  interior  politics 
to  those  fieldN  of  adventure,  the  panacea  for  all  the 
problctofi  suggested  by  the  growth  of  population  and  pro- 
duction. Nothing  has  revealed  the  etatesnhanship  of  the 
German  Eraperor  so  conspicuously  as  his  determined 
efforts  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  people  away  from 
the  marketplace  and  Bx  it  upon  all  that  ib  represented 
by  loettpolitik.  In  preaching  the  blue-water  gospel  he 
has  been  ntakin^  a  Htreuuuua  effort  to  correct  the  centri- 
petal forces  which  threatened  to  imperil  the  Empire. 
On  the  other  haud^  no  unbiassed  observer  can  acquit 
the  Emperor  and  the  Navy  League,  which  has  act«d  as 
hi^  subserrient  missiouary,  from  adopting  propagandist 
methods  which  have  set  the  teeth  of  the  world  on  edge; 
envy,  malice*  and  all  uu charitableness,  particularly  against 
England,  her  world-Heet,  her  wealth,  and  her  colonies 
have  been  employed  in  aid  of  the  navy  movement. 

Looking  luick  over  tha  serial  of  telegram»4  and  speeches 
and  the  thousands  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  which  have 
been  used  in  forwarding  the  cause  of  the  Gorman  navy, 
and  in  which  scarcely-didguised  enmity  towards  England 

frequently  been  apparent,  we  can  uow  see  how  deftly 
work  has  been  done.  There  has  been  nothing  to 
which  the  British  Govemnaent  could  legitimately  take 
exception;  the  tiLi^gesllourt  nod  iunuoDdoes  have  always 
stopped  short  of  riagrant  outrage,  hut  have  been  auffieient 
to  arouse  the  German  peoples  and  make  them  turn  their 
gtuto  outward  ii]t<t«ad  of  iuward.  They  have  been  fired 
with  a  great  ideal.  The  German  Navy  League  ah^eady 
numbers  a  million  members.  Ifow  that  the  foundation 
haa    been   laid,  not  witliout  ejtciting  alarm  in  England 
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nnd  nervousneas  tbroughont  the  whole  world.  aDd  gnttf 
imi>etiis  to  oaYal  rivalry  in  both  beiul spheres,  it  LvD&tiJil 
that  efforts  Bhould  be  mado  to  eSoQc  tho  tracks  of  Ar 
pioneers.  The  work  which  the  Emperor  aet  oat  to  d) 
has  been  uccunipliNhed.  Teu  years  ago  oaval  expuun 
was  hid  |>cr»onal  ambition ;  now  it  ia  a  national  pod^. 
which  ha  eoutd  not,  if  he  irouJd,  check  or  abandon.  1W 
Oernian  people  have  adopted  hi.s  blue-ivnt«r  g<»(p«1 :  tbn 
will  not  look  back ;  and  it  is  con^quently  the  higb»; 
wisdom  to  heal  the  wouudii  whif^h  havo  been  infli^rtad 
during  the  long  continued  cjimpaign  marked  by  the  Knipf 
telegram,  the  ^Bundesrath'  incident,  the  pro-Boer  agisi- 
tion,  and  the  ititerference  with  the  Morocco -E^fyptian  cot- 
cordat  between  England  artd  France.  Thi^se  trriUfi^ 
have  served  their  purpose  ;  they  were  intended  to  actii 
a  tonic  on  the  German  peoples,  and  to  wean  them  frcm 
introspective  domci^tit*  politics.  Since  that  end  ba^  bfm 
attaiued,  every  opportunity  is  taken  to  noake  friends  wicb 
thoee  who  have  been  affronted  in  the  process. 

Meantime  the  spirit  of  Tueltpfifitik  r^mjiina  ;  the  Oenntf 
nary  ia  growing  >v]th  automatic  regularity  ;  and,  now  \hal 
German  opinion  hoe  been  aroused  and  educated,  oothoif 
can  stay  the  process  of  the  movement  for  fleet  espvh 
fiion.  It  is  the  cult  of  the  moment;  and,  by  the  \frj 
boldnees  with  which  the  British  naval  supremacy  hn 
been  a<3sailed  in  tbe  latent  German  Naval  Act,  a  Irt* 
spirit  of  rivalry  hart  been  excited.  The  Emperor  hiimtf 
urged  that  *  the  trident  mutft  be  in  our  fiet " ;  and  dttf 
Germans  see  already  in  their  dreams  the  trident  b«jtif 
wreste*]  from  British  hands;  a  little  more  effort,  ihsr 
cry,  and  the  goal  will  be  won. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  impetua  which  tbe  pi^ 
gresB  of  the  naval  movement  in  Germany  has  ^ren  It 
the  activitiea  of  other  Powers,  all  conducing  to  Britii^ 
embarrasfiment,  in  epite  of  the  policy  of  e^ttentes,  becatfv 
an  Empire's  BecuHty  cannot  rest  on  informal  underetanJ" 
ings  and  good-will.  The  passage  of  the  new  German  Pi*vy 
Act,  which  pledges  the  Empire  to  an  ex:penditure  of  aboDt 
200,000,OOOL  upon  the  fleet  within  the  next  ten  years,  h» 
Gotucided  with  the  shedding  of  fresh  light  upon  maaf 
naval  problems  by  the  war  between  Russia  and  Jftpu- 
The  war  conclut*ively  prov*id  the  impnr1*inc:e  of  the  Hj 
gun  ;  hence  the  evolutiou  of  the  ^  Di^eadnought '  ty^  ^ 
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b&thTesliip,  rairrying  iu>ue  but  big  guns  for  buttle-*  Suc- 
oeaetye  fights  at  sea  in  the  Far  East  emphaeised  the 
importance  of  the  torpedo;  hence  the  renewed  al^tivity 
in  constnicting  torpedo  craft.  The  'Dreadnought' type  of 
battleship  reprBHeutH  a  new  standai'd  of  navrtl  j)ower, 
owing  to  the  devastating  fire  which  ahe  can  bring  to  bear 
pon  the  enemy  from  her  ten  12-iiich  guna.  Prior  to  the 
launch  «f  the '  Dreadnought/  battleships  carried  only  four 
II  or  12-inch  guns,  supported  by  a  secondary  armament 
of  6-iiich  weapons.  These  last,  however  valuable  they 
may  be  as  anti-torpedo  weapons,  are  now  regarded  as 
comparatively  u?4eleti8  fur  battle  at  the  extteme  ranges  at 
vhich  actions  will  be  fought  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
*  Dreadnought '  the  6-iiLch  gnu  has  been  baniabed,  and  all 
the  weight  available  for  armament  baa  been  devoted  to 
ten  12-incb  weapons^  of  "ivhich  eight  con  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  either  broadside*  Apart  from  other  advEtntagea 
In  superior  speed  and  protection,  the  '  Dreadnought ' 
JkOBoeases  twice  the  gun-power  of  an  ordinary  battleship 
^ODcentrated  in  one  hull.  When  this  revolutionary  vessel 
I&ade  her  appearance  it  was  claimed,  whether  rightly  or 
Wrongly,  that  she  rendered  all  the  fleets  of  the  world 
obsolete.  The  great  naval  Powers,  after  studying  the 
InoonB  deduced  from  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  have 
'Aecepted  thi^  dmtunr.  Every  nation  is  now  beginning  to 
rebuild  its  tieefc  to  the  'Dreadnought'  standard  on  the 
ftiitiative  of  Germany's  active  policy. 

The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  as  yet  only 
dimly  perceived  the  struggle  whicli  is  before  them,  though 
-bo  facta  have  been  set  forth  lucidly  in  the  *  Naval  Annnal ' 


It  may  Irt  well  to  correct  oho  mbtako  trlii«b  \b  contlnuilly  loatle  with 
'««nc«  t^  the  '  Drcjkdnout^ht-*  ThU  bjpp  of  Ahip  7u  the  limvLUble  out- 
tMDA  of  the  vF&r  in  Cfae  Feu-  But,  It  ttu  the  noxt  atcp  lu  ai«e  to  bbc  '  KIdk 
Idirmrd  VII.'  of  1€,35Q  tonN  oail  the  'IiOitl  NeJaon'  and  'A§puia«iuQoii.'  of 
9,S00  tons  {wbLoh  h&d  beca  faallt  For  tbe  DHtiah  flcetK  (uii  Ihe  '  Andrei 
oiviLnnyl '  and  '  Imperator  Pare]  T.'  of  17.200  toiiB>  wlibli  were  belug 
sLmcted  fi>r  the  Rurfahin  flset  before  Ulb  wot  bi-otte  uut.  Tlie  Jupaneau 
4I  down  lalilp  of  tven  greater  illHpliicfiuent  Ihftn  the 'Dreudooughf  At 
almopit  correspoTidlng  date,  Thjii  buttl^dhlp,  the  ■Satsuma,'  rllAplacea 
9,:A50  tou.  The  Tirtae  of  Brtliah  naval  polky  ]\v9  In  Iha  Uct  thet. 
ibiEn^  the  le«Aonii  of  the  war»  owing  to  Huperior  Infonnatloa,  th« 
mlndlj  dvlanxtlucd  to  be  first  in  the  field  In  Europa  Luatcad  of  uinkLa^ 
iHth  capital  la  YcsaelEi  of  a  typi-  which  hud  nlrcadj  buen  nhown  to  l»e 
lacUTfl.  Cr^at  Britain  \cd  the  way  In  Kutope,  but  aho  ti^Ki  a  path 
ttch  WAA  inev^ltnble. 
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from  year  to  year.  At  present  tbeir  viaion  is  mdntf 
filled  with  the  naval  expfiiisioD  of  Germany ;  and  tiMf 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  inBuence  ^vhicii  tbo  UM 
German  enactment  is  already  having  on  other  PovriA 
The  Uiiit«^d  States,  as  a  result  of  the  last  ten  years*  afqfl^ 
priatioBs  to  the  fleet,  has  become  the  second  ^T-eate^tOftvii 
Power  of  the  world.  This  position  the  American  pwp^ 
will  not  abilicate,  although  CimgresH  ha«  luithorLtei]  tbt 
construction  thia  year  of  only  two  battlcahips  in  addititf 
to  ten  torpedo  boats  and  ei^ht  submarines.  This  pry 
gramine  in  the  thin  end  of  tlie  wed^e;  ncd  there  i§  v 
doubt  that  eventually  provision  will  be  ina.de  for  Ukjiaf 
down  at  least  one  keel  for  every  keel  which  ii^  laid  daws 
in  Germany.  Wliat  this  uii^anM  may  be  reajiiiy  iiTidervtootf 
by  reference  to  the  cavtU  programme  which  has  hlreadj 
hoen  iidopted  in  Germany.  This  programme  nxakea 
vision  for  the  following  men-of-war: 
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Unless  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  willing  lor*- 
linqmnh  their  position  as  the  world's  seoond  greatest  nanl 
Power,  they  cannot  lay  down  fewer  ships  of  the  diCTen&t 
classoB  than  are  enumerated  above.  This  pro^jranuue  i»iB 
merely  uttouro  to  them  equality  with  Germany  j  and.  U 
only  for  this  reason,  it  may  be  anticipated  thitt  thiM  mt* 
of  construction  from  year  to  year  will  bo  considernUj 
exceeded.  The  Preaidout  has  devoted  bis  last  monlhso' 
office  to  arousing  popular  interest  in  the  fleet.  He  fatf 
behind  him  practically  all  the  influential  newapaporftof 
the  United  States,  and  he  is  winning  freah  adheranU 
nTnong  the  ATuarican  poop  J©  far  mtire  r«adlly  tlini 
there  was  reason  to  anticipate.     The  world-cruioe  of 
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Atlantic  iloet  hag  had  an  important  educative  influonco  on 
Araerioan  opinion.  In  his  latest  raecaage  to  Congrese  the 
President  set  forth  in  the  oleHresL  po8>iible  Inngnage  the 
ar^nments  which  he  considers  conclusive  in  favour  of  tx 
fihipbnilding  programme  from  year  to  year  unprecedented 
in  diniensious.  Aft(*r  referring  to  the  arbitraticin  treaties 
which  the  United  States  is  now  negotiating  inth  other 
Powers  Mr  Boosevelt  added ; 


*  Prior  to  the  recent  Ilagrue  conference  it  had  been  niy  Lope 
tli&t  an  ag!^anient  could  be  reached  between  the  different 
natiooB  to  limit  the  increase  of  naFal  armamentSt  and  oape- 
cialJy  to  limit  the  size  of  warahips.  Under  these  circum- 
stancas  I  felt  that  the  construction  of  one  twittleship  a  year 
would  keep  our  navy  up  to  itd  then  positive  and  relative 
streugtij ;  but  at^tual  experience  sliuweil  not  merely  Lhat  it 
wafi  inkpoesible  to  obtain  such  an  agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  armaumute  among  the  variuua  leadinj;  Powers,  but  that 
there  was  no  likelihood  wljatever  of  obtaining  it  in  the  futui^e 
Mnthin  any  E-eH^^oiiiible  time. 

'  Coineidentally  ^vith  this  diBCOvery  occurred  a  radical 
change  in  the  building  of  battle^hipn  amon^  the  great  mUi- 
tary  nations,  a  change  in  accordance  ^th  "which  the  most 
modern  l)Attle@blpM  have  been  or  are  being  constructed  of  a 
size  and  armament  which  doublee  or  more  probably  trebles 
their  efTectiveness.  Every  other  great  naval  nation  haa»  or  is 
building,  a  number  of  ships  of  thia  kind;  wo  have  provided 
for  but  two,  and  therefore  the  balance  of  power  is  now 
iuclining  against  us.  Under  these  conditions,  to  provide  for 
but  one  or  two  battleships  a  year  iM  to  pi*ovide  that  this 
nation,  instead  of  advaucing.  inhall  go  backward  iu  uaval  rank 
and  relative  |>ower  among  the  gr<eat  nations.  Such  a  course 
would  be  unwise  for  us  if  v.*i  frouted  mei-ely  ou  one  ocean, 
and  it  ia  doubly  unwise  when  we  front  on  two  oceausp 

'I  advocate  that  the  Ujiited  States  build  a  navy  com- 
mensurate with  it^  powers  and  its  needs,  because  I  feel  that 
BUch  a  navy  will  be  the  surest  guarantee  ai]d  safeguard  of 
peace,  We  are  not  a  military  nation.  Our  army  is  ho  small 
QA  to  pn^^eut  an  almost  absurd  contrast  to  our  size.  It  is 
properly  treated  as  little  more  than  a  nucleus  for  organisa- 
tion in  case  of  serious  war.  Yet  we  are  a  rich  nation,  and 
undefended  wealth  invites  aggroesion.  The  very  liberty  of 
individual  Ht"^(''<'1i  '^(■■l  action,  which  we  so  prl'^^e  and  guard, 
reudej^  it  possible  that  at  times  uneicpocted  causes  of  friction 
d|:n  Powers  may  suddenly  develop.* 
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Finally,  sumuiarismg  tbe  arguraenta — wliu?ti  up^ 
equally  to  the  United  KiDgdom^the  President  addiid: 

*W^en  a  nfttiou  1^  so  happily  eituated  sks  is  our»— Ukftt  1^ 
when  it  has  do  reason  bo  ftiui'  or  tu  be  feared  by  LU  liii 
neiglibours — the  fleet  ib  all  the  more  neceefiary  for  ihv  pmet 
T&tion  of  peace.  Great  Bribam  hatt  been  a&ved  by  its  flort 
from  the  n^fceseity  of  foeiDg  one  of  tbe  tivo  altematiTw-il 
flubinisHiou  to  couQuest  by  a  foreign  Power,  or  of  iiaelf  br 
comiug  a  grc-at  military  Power.  The  United  Statoa  emu  kfi 
for  a  (lermaneul  career  of  i>eace  on  only  one  condition,  lid 
that  is,  on  condition  of  building  and  maintaining  a  firettta 
navy.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult  we  must  be  able  to  n^rf 
it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  tbe  most  powefftl 
Inatrumt^utA  of  oiir  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  knotm  tU 
ve  are  at  all  times  reEKly  for  war/ 

These  words  may  be  comiueDded  to  the  vIsionAriei 
raarsb&Ued  under  tbe  banners  of  the  various  peaces  eocietiv 
lu  Englttiid,  for  Preriideut.  Roosevelt's  det^ltiration  mi^ 
have  been  made  with  even  greater  fore©  by  a  iJrit**h 
Prime  Minister.  Owing  to  the  recent  financial  panic  W 
the  general  depression  which  has  followed  in  ita  tniik 
Congress,  in  spite  of  tbe  protests  of  a  confiider&blf 
minority  (which  is  the  nucleus  of  what  will  becotne  * 
solid  majority  as  soon  as  the  present  temporary  inJu>^ 
trial  derangement  is  at  end),  voted  the  addition  of  iw 
instead  of  four  battleships  to  the  fleet.  Next  year  ibe 
programme  will  be  larger. 

France  is  endeavouring,  though  painfully,  to  UmI 
tbe  same  pathway  as  tbe  Uni tod  States  ;  but  hereagtti 
financial  stringency  has  delayed  the  plans  for  a  tiiiA 
For  every  keel  laid  down  in  Germany.  France  tntist  ab^ 
eventuQlly  place  a  keel  in  position  or  sacriSce  her  plao* 
ID  Europe,  M,  de  Lanessan,  a  former  Mini^^ter  of  Marir^ 
in  an  article  which  he  Ifl-tely  contributed  to  a  Leipng 
paper,  dealt  with  the  recent  history  of  tbe  French  fle*t 
He  viewed  tbe  outlook  in  no  spirit  of  deapoadancy,  Aud 
he  came  to  the  coni-'luMioii  that  the  number  of  hattleshipi 
which  Franca  should  possess  must  be  at  ]<%aat  et^ual  U 
those  provided  for  the  German  ttoot.  Tbe  opinion  whiob 
the  former  Minister  of  Marine  expreases  to-day  wilt  bt 
re-echoed  from  end  to  end  of  the  French  Republic  t^ 
morrow ;    and    France  will    be   committed    to    a   naval 
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programme  Dot  less  ambitious  than  that  which  Gemmay 
has  already  adopted.  Already  the  Ministry  of  Marine 
has  prepared  plana  for  the  construction  of  aix  additional 
battleehipB,  which  will  bo  laid  down  on  the  ehpe  now 
occupied  by  the  six  battleships  nuthoriaed  in  1906, 

It  is  uot  ntscesE^afy  to  attempt  t<t  foreshadow  here  the 
etepe  which  are  being  taken  in  Russia  or  in  Japan  to 
neutraliiie  the  naval  activity  of  Germany*  France,  and 
the  United  States;  the  renewed  (.'om petition  in  naval 
armamenta  will  react  on  all  the  nationa  of  the  worlds 
great  and  emaLL  The  fact  that  during  the  next  ten 
years  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  will 
probably  lay  down  at  leaat  54  battleships,  30  large 
eruieera  of  the  '  Invincible '  type,  60  eniall  oruisere,  and 
360  Lb.d'a.,  apart  from  submarinea,  ^vill  not  only  raise 
the  naval  expenditure  in  Russia.  Japan,  Italy,  and  Austna, 
but  will  tend  to  increuao  the  exortioaa  mado  by  the  araallcr 
Powers  to  provide  more  efficient  naval  defences  for  their 
coasts.  Day  by  day  news  is  published  which  confirms 
this  anticipation.  Kow  it  is  Hpain  which  is  engaged  in 
elaborating  an  extensive  naval  programme;  a^ain,  Jt  is 
the  Chiueae  arnbaasjidor  who  refers  to  the  orders  for 
naval  material  which  his  Government  will  shortly  he 
^ring  out-  South  American  republics  have  already 
Joined  in  the  competition.  Apart  from  small  ships, 
!BraziL  has  under  construction  throe  huge  battleehips, 
larger  than  the  'Dreadnought';  and,  one  of  the  South 
AmericAn  Powers  having  led  the  way,  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  her  neighbours  should  join  in  the  race. 
In  spite  of  the  agreements  which  have  been  aigned^for 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea,  the  lesser  northern  Powers  will  not  remain 
eatiefiodwith  the  measures  of  defence  hitherto  deemed 
adequatp- 

This  renewed  competition  for  naval  power  is  due  to 
the  initiative  of  Germany,  her  progress  being  marked  by 
successive  Naval  Acta,  each  rep  resenting  a  higher  standard 
of  a  hip-production  than  the  Last*  By  her  increaaed 
appropriation  for  the  fleet  she  has  given  an  impetaa  to 
naval  expansion  throughout  the  world.  Occasionally  an 
effort  is  made  in  the  German  press  to  disguise  this  fact, 
but  the  case  is  so  clear  as  te  furnish  no  excuse  for 
^sunderstanding ;  and  none  can  indeed  exist  anywhere 
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outaidd  Germany — exc«pt  in  tb©  mind  of  the  I^ilU 
Chancellor  of  the  Kxcheqiier.  During  the  ton  fttft 
ondrng  in  1888,  while  the  nvGra^e  navjil  British  cipflofr 
tur©  waa  juet  over  12,000,O00fM  Germany,  -mth  her  btt|« 
amiy,  was  content  to  spenrl  law*  thnn  2»5O0,flO0/.  on  hir 
iioot  without  suffering  from  us  either  insult  or  injury,  b 
the  subsequent  ten  years,  while  the  British  outlay  nu 
l;^,5O0,OO0A  atinuftlly,  the  outlay  hy  GeroiHny  wiu  odf 
just  over  4,500,000^-  ;  but  Oerm&ny  was  not  tnotested  If 
the  Britieh^  fleet.  Id  the  last  ten  years  Gr<.«at  Britsa 
has  sfient  on  lier  fleet  at  the  rate  oF  rather  ]es8  t^ 
32,000,000/.  each  year  in  meeting  French  and  Huanu 
rivalry,  while  the  German  expenditure  amounted  U 
10,8fi5.000/- ;  and  yet  no  aggretwive  act  of  the  Brituh 
fleet  occurred.  Now  German  expofiditure  is  riaiu^  aiit^- 
matically  yoar  by  year.  It  is  already  over  16,600,UIQL 
and  in  1011  it  will  reach  an  ag^e^te  of  23,OOOjDOIt 
In  the  past  four  ye»rs  BriUsb  naval  expenditure  oft 
new  eoni^trucbion  hue  decreased  by  a  total  eum  of  oear^ 
11,000,000/.,  while  that  of  Germany  for  th©  same  ptupov 
had  been  augiiienUw!  by  0,580,000^  in  the  agg^rej^attfL 

In  the  past  throe  yeara  the  llritieh  Government  ib» 
been  engaged  iu  peaoe  manoeuvres  on  an  extenBive  aralo; 
and  we  Hre  payiug  the  inevitable  price.  Ten  years  a^ 
the  late  Viscount  Goscheni  when  First  Lord  of  Admiralty, 
announced  that,  if  foreign  Powers  showed  a  roadinerato 
limit  their  naval  commitments,  Great  Britain  w<MiU 
immediately  respond.  This  offer  was  recorded,  b 
Germany  at  loaet,  aa  an  indication  that  Great  Bntsiii 
was  becoming  weary  of  the  struggle  to  maintain  h** 
traditional  standard  of  naval  power.  In  the  aubaequM 
ten  years  German  e^penditnre  haa  increased  by  upwaiA 
of  200  per  eent^,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  has  expaacM 
by  only  about  50  per  cent.  Undeterred  by  the  monl 
which  Germany  had  drawn  from  this  undertaking.  Hit 
Henry  Catnpbell-Bannerman  and  his  supporters,  during 
the  peri<>d  when  the  Liberal  party  were  in  oppontion. 
urged  repeatedly  their  eonviotion  that,  if  Great  Bntain 
would  herjtt^lf  learl  the  wjiy,  other  naval  Powers,  *^ro«D> 
ing  under  the  burden  of  bloated  armamente/  ivoutd  fnit 
mediately  and  Joyfully  follow  her  example.  Wtlh  a 
eoneiatene}''  wbieh  seldom  charaeteriseH  party  warfatf, 
the  Liberals,  on  aucce>edizig  to  oflice,  proceeded  to  j>Qt 
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.into  practice  the  theorioa  which  thoy  hnd  eipoundod  in 

opposition.     In  the  past  three  years  of  Liberal  adminis- 

tratioa  the  siiin  expended  upon  the  maintenu^nce  of  the 

jBritiflh   fleet  has  been  steadily  reduced,    in    eompariaon 

iTrith  the  hiph-watep  mark  of  1904-5,  by  an  aggregate  sum 

|of  over  2!i, 782.000/.,  while   in    the  same   period  GerniHn 

:penditure  has  been  increased  by  nearly  12,000,OOUf.,  ao 

ihat  actually,   in   comparison  with    Gormnny,  the  com- 

prative  outlay  on  the  British  fleet  hn,H  dwindled  in  these 

ihreo  years  by  over  34,000,000^      In   the  face  .of  those 

Igures  the  Buggestion  that  England  has  forced  the  pace 

BO  prepo*Jterous  as  hardly  to  merit  detailed  refutation. 

The  truth   m  that  Germany's  uaval   ambitions  ivere 

tnfined  within  comparatively  modest   limits  until  the 

•itish    Grovernment,  by  these   naval  rednctionii,  raised 

[elusive  hopes.     The  German   people   had  no  rea^ion  to 

tbject  to  the  naval  3tafn&  quo.     As  the  German  Peace 

Society  pomtod  out  in  a  manifesto  last  July, 

l>oivn  to  the  present  time  no  German  iutereata  have  been 
ured  in  any  perceptible  way.  No  attack  haa  been  miule  on 
frontiers  or  on  our  independence.  No  Germati  richt  has 
□  &fi^ected,  no  German  possession  destroyed.  Everything 
that  ifl  now  pi:)iuted  out  as  endangprLog  Gormany's  piiaition  in 
thti  coneort  of  nations  le  but  a  spectre  produced  by  morbid 
distrust-" 

Directly  the  Liberal  party  revealed  their  policy  of  leading 
the  WHy  to  disarmament,  the  German  Government  doubled 
ite  activity.  It  saw  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  march  on 
tbe  world's  greatest  eea-power,  which  lies  across  Ger- 
many's front  door.  The  Liberal  party  i^me  int*>  office 
in  December  li)05 ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1900  the  new 
German  Navy  Act  was  introduced,  so  as  to  profit  by 
the  pttssi\nHiu  which  Germans  have  been  led  tn  asso- 
ciate with  British  Radicalism,  This  is  admitted  in  Ger- 
many' Herr  von  Rath,  a  retired  Councillor  of  Legation, 
has  told  thti  world  that  it  wa^  the  gospel  of  th^  naval 
\  eiitbosiasts  tbat  '  Kngland,  under  a  Liberal  Gtfveminont 
Tvould,  in  view  of  the  demands  of  her  social  policy,  re- 
frain from  building  a  litrger  niimtier  of  ships  and  even 
might  build  fewer.  It  was  calculated  that,  w^hen  the 
Conservatives  returned  to  office,  Germany  would  already 
have    obtained  a  lead   which   it  would    be   difficult  for 
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England  to  recover."  The  Act  of  1906  met  with  no  n«r. 
from  the  BritiMh  Government;  on  tii©  contrary,  nv 
navy  eatimotos  were  further  reduced.  G^irtaany,  titf*- 
fore,  further  expanded  her  naval  scheme  ;  and  thi*  «p«| 
an  flniending  Act  was  pusned  to  raise  the  fleet  toapn* 
tion  directly  rivalling  that  of  Great  Britain. 

But  for  a  concatenation  of  ci  re  urns  tan  cos,  th^  b***^ 
crisift   whit^h    is    now    inirnediately   at    hand    must    !»*< 
occurred  at  a  much  earlier  date.     Kventa  have  oonsruni 
to  save  the  British  people  from  the  immediate  frui:i  rf 
the  peace  manceuvres  of  the  present    Govei-nrnent   Bj 
skilful    diplomacy  our    relationa    with     Kuaaian    Frana 
and   Spain   have  become   of   the    friondlieat    cbanwwr 
the  menace  on  the  Indian  frontier  has  been  remowi. 
the    trouble    which    was   brewing    in    Persia    ha^  bea 
composed;    eur  equivocal    position   in    ^gypt    has  htn 
regularised.     These  eventj^  have  enabled   the  Adroinll! 
safely  to  reduce  the  naval  strength  concentrated  in  ik 
Mediterranean,   and   has   thus    placed   at    their   dispwl 
a  dominating  naval  iorc&  for  northern   watere.     At  ^ 
same  tinie  it  would  be  hypocritical  to  ignore  th«  advM- 
tag©  which  we  have  secured  by  the  war  in  the  Far  EpL 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  practical  AiimhilatieD  erf 
the    naval    power   of    Russia    and     the    cxincluiaion    of  ■ 
defensive  alliance  with  Japan^     The   process   of    ncnl 
reduction  might  have  been  continued  without  oc«aAOIiiBf 
widespread  anxiety  had  it  not  lieeii  for  the  freah  ImptW 
which  was  given  to  the  German  expansion  movamoDt  bf 
the  Navy  Acto  of  1906  and  IdOS,     If  Germany  were  to^ 
content  to  devote   to  her   fleet  a  matter  of    GfiOOjM' 
each  year,  as  was  the  case  in  1898.  it  would   he  poosAk 
for  the  British  Government  to  maintain  the  two-povrr 
standari]  at  an    annual    outlay  only  slightly   exoeedinf 
20,000.000^     The  British  people  are  faced  with  the  prei- 
pect  of  largely  increased  naval  commitmente  owiof  ti> 
the   fact  that  the  German   authorities   interpreted  llx 
peace  maaceuvrea  of  the  British  Government  ae  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  that  the  British  people  ^vere  unabt^ 
to  maintain  the  two-power  standard. 

Many  reasons  exist-^  however,  for  refasing  to  acrefil 
statistics  of  naval  expenditure  sia  an  accurate  teat  of  ih^ 
Bntiah  naval  position-  While  it  is  true  that  G«miiny. 
lately  a  second-rate  naval  power,  bae  rapidly  become  one 
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of  the  6rst  claaa,  ranking  &s  the  second  in  Europe,  Russia 
has  at  the  aame  time  proctioally  diRappf-ared.  CoDse- 
quently  BritUh  naval  etreagtb,  even  if  calculated  on  a 
financifil  1>»^is,  has  not  Huffei^ed  to  the  extent  which  is 
frequently  assumed.  Down  to  the  opcumg  oi  the  war  in 
tiie  Far  Eaatf  RuBBia'B  Heet  constituted  a  senous  menace 
IfO  British  nnval  Hupremocy,  That  fleet  has  now  ceased 
to  exist,  and  Rusaid's  place  has  been  taken  by  Germany- 
Prior  to  the  war  we  were  faced  by  three  great  fleets — 
tiuMe  of  France,  Rustitu,  and  Gei'many — whereas  to-day 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  only  the  resources  oE 
German^',  with  a  fleet  rapidly  expanding,  and  France,  ^th 
a  fleet  whie)i  of  late  yearH  hti»  tiiiniewhat  deelined.  Our 
relative  naval  position  in  I'espoct  of  completed  ships — 
for  we  have  not  yet  felt  the  effect  of  the  Government's 
eeouomiefi,  sincQ  foreign  battleships  take  from  three  to 
four  yeurs  to  build— Las  conseqiieutly  improved  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  in  which  Russia  loet  more  tons 
of  rjav?d  shipping  (apart  from  the  damnge  whieb  her 
prestige  sustained)  than  Germany  htm  aince  builL 

But  the  main  reason  for  not  adopting  a  financial 
basis  of  comparison  for  naval  strength  is  to  be  found  in 
the  entirely  different  conditions  governing  British  and 
German  aca-power,  Ratos  of  pay  in  Germany  itvo  low 
because  she  has  a  conseriptive  system,  whei'ea-*  the 
British  Admiralty  ban  to  go  into  the  Uibour  market  and 
compote  for  men  with  industrial  and  other  employers  by 
offering  every  inducement  of  high  pay  and  allowances. 
Germany  is  also  a  self-contained  Empire  with  compara- 
tively insignificant  ovoraen  posseeaions;  consequently  she 
is  able  to  concentrate  her  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and,  in 
measuring  her  strength  against  Groat  Britain,  she  need 
take  account  only  of  that  portion  of  the  British  fleet 
which  is  maintained  in  close  proximity  to  her  sea 
frontJer-H,  Tn  the  exposition  of  the  Navy  Act  of  1898 
this  advantage  was  expressly  revealed  in  the  following 
paragraph.  *  It  in  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
GeiTtian  fleet  should  he  ns  strong  a&  that  of  the  greatest 
oea-power,  because  generally  a  great  eea-power  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  conoontrato  all  its  forces  against  us," 

This  is  a  clear  statement  of  Germany's  naval  position. 
Even  when  her  Beet  has  reached  (about  1920)  ile  maximum 
strength  of  38  battleships,  20  largo  armoured  cruisers. 
Vol.  ^9.— No.  417,  2  L 
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38  small  cruisers,  aod  144  torpedo  craft,  it  'will  be  nf^ct 
sttiy  to  detach  only  a  comparatively  insij^i^cant  ntanbci 
of  crciiH^re  for  aarvice  in  extra-territoriiil  ivaters.  1\v 
main  priaciple  underlying  naval  policy  in  Qcrtn&af  is  ibf 
concentration  of  resources  in  northom  waters,  in  a  pR> 
portion  which  must  remain  impossible  to  Great  Bnuis 
in  view  of  her  oversea  responsibilities-  For  ©wc? 
German  ^varship  on  foreign  serviee  there  arc  to-d^ 
fanr  flying  the  \thit&  ensign.  In  view  of  n)isconc^)<iaei 
which  have  arisen  it  is  advisable  to  mnka  this  import- 
ant point  quite  dear.  Appended  is  a  list  of  Te«* 
flying  the  British  and  German  flags  beyond  w^hat  mij 
be  regarded  as  the  'home  waters*  of  the  two  Ponneni 
This  statement  takes  no  account  of  the  six  battJeohipir 
four  armoured  cruisers,  and  t^vo  protected  cruiaeiv  cod- 
stituting  the  Bnti>'h  Atlantic  flt!>et,  which  is  intended  Ui 
protect  British  intereatfl  in  the  Atlantic  or  to  reinforpft 
as  circumstances  may  dictate,  the  fleets  in  the  EogliA 
ChaDnel  arid  North  8ea  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  Tbt 
following  Hst  haj4  been  compiled  from  the  '  TaBchenboei 
der  Kiiegsflotteu  '  and  the  latest  particulars  p^ven  in  tit 
*  Naval  Annual/  with  only  such  amendment  as  the  'Natj 
List '  has  shown  to  be  necessary  owing  to  recent  chang*^ 
The  vesBola  aro  classified  in  four  classes,  showTi  in  parrii- 
tht'^i^  after  ea^h  ship.  (1)  indicates  an  armoured  ship— 
battleship  or  armoured  cruiser ;  (2)  a  protected  cmiin 
of  over  4000  tons;  (3)  a  protected  cruiser  of  xtnder  4000 
tous  ;  (4)  a  gun^boat : — 

BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  NATAL  DlSTlUBDTiON. 

lUlBUl  TIUIK  A  ri  E  AK, 

VED^fliinu-  (IJ.  AUiukir  (1). 

Albion  {iU  OiionhAnt«  a)- 

C&nDpuBfl],  SurTollr  |l>- 

litory  (1}.  MlDsrvn  [t). 

f^ioliutbll).  DUdii13). 

OermtM. 

Loraley  (j»Bht). 


BfllfllUD  lit). 
Pmiftuitil  (3 J, 
lmo8«i»  <3>. 
Uoftbkr  (4). 
Hleven  (Jedtr9f«n. 


KiiryAlua  (1), 
HU(jue  11). 


AMERJiiAJj  Coast. 

Drill  I  An  I  {ZU 

Inderutlgsbln  {S). 


Sappho  (3), 
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Braaaen  {3). 


Qerman. 


F&lkc  (3). 


Bedford  <1). 

Kijiit  la*. 

Kins  Alfrui  (U 


Fab  EAtfT. 
Moniuault]  fU. 

Aroooa  \^}. 


^1  TeaaeLfl  (3^. 

Ten  snuJI  vgaheEm  {4). 

Sftven  rlestToy^-re. 

StrflD  mtuHll  veasflb  ^J^, 
Two  dpiitFoyers. 


BrUUh. 

Uighflj/cr  (^.  Feneus  13).  Tbree  Bmall  vesHta  (4)h 

UjDciatb  {2).  Pr»QrpiDe  l3). 

Q*rmart, 
5«eiid]m-  (3>.  BntwimJ  13)» 

lJenu»  (2).  HermlccG  (2),  Fdorua  (3). 

German. 

Sp«rber  (S).  PrtnBher  <4>. 

AT79TRALIA. 

Britlah. 

EniAdtiler  {2».  Pegnaus  (3).  Psy<;h«  (:i). 

PowerEiil  (2).  Plonver  ^3).  PTrBuian  {3}, 

Oerinan. 
Ciiador  (3). 

This  etatemont  indicfttos  not  merely  that  the  naval 
rcprGaentation  of  Germany  in  foreign  waters  is  numeri- 
c&liy  umuU,  but  tliat  the  fighting  value  of  the  vesseffl  i^ 
insignificant*  There  ia  only  one  German  armoured  ves^sel 
enumerated;  whereas,  even  imder  the  present  favouro-blo 
ctrcuiu^taut-es  marked  by  our  fritmdly  relatiuns  with  the 
Mediterranean  Fowers,  with  Japan  in  the  Far  Ea^t,  aud 
with  the  United  States  in  the  Far  West,  the  Admiralty 
consider  it  desirable  t<»  keep  on  foreign  stations  fleventeea 
armoured  nhips  and  upwards  of  thirty  cruiaiug  ahipa  at 
various  siKe^i 

This  is  the  low-water  mark  of  British  Beets  in  extra- 
territorial waterH.  The  eqiiadron^  on  liuty  beyoud  the 
Britiah  acas  are  considerably  emalier  than   they  Wei's 
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at  any  iiuie  durittg  the  laf^r  years  of  Queen  Victora'f 
reign.  The  existing  disposition  can  bo  (!onsi<lore*i  adequti 
only  so  longaacordinl  tWHiigsHubflist  bdweeit  the  Cnittd 
Kiugdom  and  the  Modiberr&Qeaii  Po^vers,  fiJitl  aff&in  it 
the  Pacific  remain  in  their  present  quiescent  siat<^  It  i 
impesaihle  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  developmenlM  ^ 
the  Par  East  and  in  the  Pacitic  which  may  reniloT  h 
extremely  difficult  for  the  Admiralty  to  resist  a  dcnw^ 
for  Gonaiderably  increased  repreaentatioa  of  BritiBb  nanl 
power  in  extra- territorial  waters  which  can  be  iTutde  obZj 
at  the  expense  of  our  titi-en^th  in  home  wutors.  Wbil' 
the  German  naval  estimated  indicate  expenditure  lUmcM 
exchiaively  upon  a  fleet  concentrated  in  home  watecx 
the  appropriuliona  for  the  Britiali  fleet  include  Urj» 
sums  spent  in  maintaining  our  pot^ition  in  the  Medittf^ 
raneau  and  in  distant  seas,  and  in  protecting  our  worU' 
wide  GODimerce. 

In  these  circunintanceB  not  only  Iti  a  eoraparison  of 
strength  ba^ed  <it\  RritiHli  and  German  naval  expendltari 
misleading  in  the  existing  jjituation,  in  that  it  ignores  tJl* 
edsentiat  reeponaibilities attaching  to  a  aoa^ivided  Empii^ 
but  it  is  calculated  to  lead  to  the  adoptioD  of  a  etandftrd 
of  Brittrth  ciYpeitdituru  which.  In  the  event  of  any  dts* 
turbance  in  the  preaont  favourable  situation,  might  liuid 
the  Empire  in  a  peaition  of  extreme  peril  tnn-ti'Vis  tdtli 
Germany.  Tliuse  who  ar«  specially  intei'e.stecl  in  iht 
strategical  considerations  raised  by  this  growth  of  Gei 
naval  power  in  northern  waters  will  read  with  jni 
the  lucid,  if  elementary,  statement  in  'The  Admiralty' 
the  Atlantic'  a  volume  which  has  made  a  moat  opportooft 
appearance. 

Before  dismissing  these  financial  considerations, 
points  demand  explanation.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Uvfl 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have  referred  to  th©  fftet 
that  Germany  is  meeting  part  of  her  expendiLure  <ip«a 
the  fleet  out  of  loans.  They  have  conveyed  the  inipi 
sion  to  those  who  are  ill-informed  that  Germany  i«  ru.u 
loans  for  the  Qeet  because  she  is  poor,  while  England  ii^ 
to  use  a  current  phrase,  '  paying  &a  fthe  goes  '  hecauao  Am 
16  rich  The  focts  are  so  simple  that  there  should  be 
room  for  misunderstandings  It  is  quite  true  that 
Government  have  announced  their  decision  to  throw 
the  expenditure  on  the  British  Oeet  from  year  to  y(^a^  up 
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tlie  current  enUtnates ;  this  is  Aurely  miataken  polic7.  If  a 
local  authority  in  England  promotes  a  bill  in  ParUament 
in  order  to  carry  out  street  improvements,  to  lay  down 
new  Hewerw,  or  oret^t  wurknien's  dwellings,  it  is  an  esseu^ 
tial  feature  of  Liberal  finauco  that  the  cxpen<3ituro  shall 
be  met  out  of  capital,  the  repayment  of  which  is  spread 
over  u  [leriiM]  varyiDg  from  teu  to  eighty  years.  An 
annual  annuity  meet^  the  interest  and  nominally  builds 
up  a  small  sinking-fund,  although  actually  the  siuking- 
fund  is  frequently  employed  by  the  locfil  authoriti6H  in 
other  schemes,  and  therefore,  aa  a  result  of  a  complicated 
system,  such  a  fund  in  many  casas  does  not  exi^t,  Tbit^ 
IH  apparently  regardtn]  ns  sound  Snance.  and  the  tendency 
ia  to  extend  the  period  o£  repayment*  In  opposition  to 
this  system,  as  applied  by  locul  authorities,  the  Govern^ 
ment  are  now  carTying  out  certain  essential  navat  works, 
including  tho  construction  of  a  new  naval  base  at  Rosyth, 
which  is  estimated  to  codt  'SfiQO,\)OOL  and  to  last  for  ever ; 
a  new  lock  at  Portsmouth  at  an  outlay  of  a  million ;  the 
lengthening  of  li  dock  at  HHulhowHno,  and  other  iinder- 
tpakings.  The  new  look  at  Portsmouth  wiU  not  be  com- 
pleted for  three  years,  and  the  naval  base  at  Rosyth  will 
probably  not  be  in  full  uae  before  1D18.  All  those  works 
are  being  earned  out  mainly  in  the  interest  of  future 
generations,  and  are  intended  to  laet  for  a  period  at 
lea^t  ati  long  as  the  street  iinprovemeuta  or  workmen's 
dwellings.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  considered 
fiound  finance  to  raise  loans  for  local  schemes,  it  is 
regarded  as  ruiuoun  fiojinco  lo  ca^t  on  posterity  any 
portion  of  the  burden  which  ia  being  incurred  primanJy 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  result  of  this  mistaken 
policy  is  that  the  British  navy  eHtiniKtes  to-iliiy  are 
burdened,  nob  only  with  the  cost  of  nijiintaining  the 
fleet,  but  with  an  outlay  from  which  the  present  genera- 
tion will  obtain  little  or  no  return. 

Apart  from  these  important  conjside rations,  the  navy 
estimates  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  are  not 
eusceptiblo  of  that  rough  and  ready  comparison  which 
ia  so  frequently  indulged  in.  particularly  by  the  Navy 
League,  in  mistaken  entbusi^nsm,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  'Little  Navy'  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 


*  Ib^Mjinent  of  Local  Loaoa  {CoEainoaB  Paper  230  of  190£). 
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in  it'H  frequent  and  misleading  manifesboee,  oa  the  o\htt. 
The  British  eatinialos  mnko  provision  not  only  for  lk> 
maint^^nnnce  oF  the  fl^^et  in  honw  and  fm-ei^n  watpni,WH 
for  pensions,  coaf^tgimrdH,  reserves,  a.n(l  ^tontn^lnp  h^ 
Brdios  (payments  to  the  Canard  Co.),  which  aboorb  om 
three  and  a  half  nnlliona.  In  the  GertnAO  e9timat«ftlb«» 
arfi  no  corresponding  items*  but  a  niattur  of  lesb  tlMI 
400,000/.  is  for  expenditure  which  doce  not  find  a  pbrcift 
the  Bntiah  appropriations  (Commons  Paper  281  of  IW^ 

Germany  pur*nnis  a  financial  po!it*y  entii"oly  diffi 
from  ours.  In  the  past  ten  years  she  has  met  her 
expenditure  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  22,000,0001 
of  eapttal ;  and  the  deepening  nnd  widenitii^  of  the 
Canal,  which  will  cost  about  11,000,000^,,  is  being  paid 
by  tho  Minister  of  the  Interior,  although  the 
undertakf^n  almost  exdusively  in  the  int«re«tfi  of 
navy.  The  policy  of  loans  will  be  continued  by  the 
roan  Government  ic  the  future,  not  becaneo  Germ 
poDF,  hut  for  two  dmttiirt  reasons.  In  the  first  ph 
certa,in  proportion  of  the  naval  expenditure  is  leg^itimi 
put  to  capital  account,  as  was  understood  t-o  bo  the  ca« 
Gi'eat  Britain  until  the  present  Government  oame  into 
office,  Secondly,  Gorman  iinanciers,  in  vioiv  of  tl» 
arran^omente  between  the  Empire  and  the  individoal 
States,  desire  to  regulate  the  reveinne  and  oxpendjtnrt 
from  year  tf»  year,  Ixijlur  hai'P  hoen  raised  hy  fiermrmfc. 
because  the  Imperial  authoi-itics  has^e  constantly  ptii  cdS 
the  day  for  fi'esh  fiscal  Arrangementn  between  the  Brnptn 
and  the  Rf-ates. 

The  only  adequate  methods  of  calculating  the  datiI 
power  of  the  two  countries  are  ?  («)  the  output  of  iu« 
»bips  ;  and  (b)  the  provision  made  from  year  to  year  for 
manning  them.  In  respect  to  personnel,  the  rosourooiof 
the  British  navy  are  tttJll  abovo  the  two-power  standari 
The  nurnherFs  vtitcd  for  the  German  fleet  for  tho  proenut 
year  are  SO.Itail,  in  comparison  with  40.513  in  1907-  Tbe 
Britiah  navy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  128,000  officers  luid 
men-  The  British  fleet  etiU  has  the  advantage  of  a  lotog^ 
service  system,  although  a  certain  number  of  short* 
eervice  men  have  of  late  years  been  entered  as  stokMV 
in  order  to  build  up  an  adequate  reserve.  On  the  othir 
Landt  the  Gt^nnan  navy,  liwiiig  to  the  fact  that  naval 
coDBcripte  aro  roUiin^  for  only  throe  yertrs,  h>80B  neiirJy 
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a  third  of  its  personnel  each  October,  whon  the  eonscdpt 

■  blue- jackets  return  to  their  civil  etnployinBnt. 

■  In  respect  to  shipbuilding,  the  aituation  la  ono  which 
lopTist  occasion  iiicreaeing:  ansioty.  For  a  time,  owing  to 
Khe  sudden  appe«,rrt,nco  of  the  '  Dreiidnougbt,'  naval  ton- 
H^uctioD  in  Germany  was  greatly  delayed ;  and,  if  the 
^Britiah    Goveromont    had.    frankly    admitted    that    tho 

economies  thereby  rendered  poHSihle  in  the  eonflLrnction 
voto  were  merely  a  postponement  of  expenditure,  no 
exception  could  have  boon  taken  to  their  action  in  limit- 
ing the  naval  programmes  of  the  past  three  years;  tha 
Admfralty  were  thereby  enabled  to  gain  fuller  knowledge 
of  Gorman  and  other  Foreign  designs.  They  did  not. 
However,  take  this  straightforward  course.  The  reduc- 
tions of  9,2ri0,C00^  in  the  uppropiiatiunB  for  new  ^hips 
have  been  paraded  as  permanent  economies,  and  thus 
public  opinion  was  disastrously  nualed.  Though  delays 
occurred  in  theearlysUigesof  coostructionof  the  German 
Bhipa  of  the  programmes  of  1906  and  1^7.  tho  Teasels 
contained  in  these  programmes  are  actually  being  built, 
and  those  of  the  prugrhnuiie  of  190H  Eire  ordered. 

Tho  British  Government  will  now  ho  compelled  to 
admit  the  temporary  character  of  the  economies  which 
they  effected,  unless  they  are  willing  to  abandon  the 
traditional  standard  of  British  naval  strength.  The 
Bcalo  upon  which  Bhipbuilding  for  the  fleet  la  now  being 
prosecuted  in  Germany  provides  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  elasticity  of  her  resources.  The  list  on  the  follow- 
ing page  shows  the  large  armoured  ships  of  the  new 
types  now^  in  process  of  construction,  the  corresponding 
units  in  hand  or  completed  for  the  British  fleet  being 
also  given  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement,  bafled  on  the  latest 
'Dilke  return,"  confirmed  by  the  'Naval  Annual'  and 
*  Fighting  Ships/  that  the  two  countries  are  now  running 
almost  a  neck  and  neck  race,  even  on  the  assumption, 
which  hum  been  adopted  in  this  comparisou,  that  in 
England  we  can  continue  to  build  the  largest  ships  ic 
tTvo  years,  and  that  Germany  will  require  nearly  three 
years-  Such  an  assumption  is  at  best  precarious ;  hut,  if 
it  bo  adniitted,  Germany  will  have  in  scrrico,  at  the  close 
o£  Iftll.  ten  armoured  vossels  of  the  now  types,  whiJe 
we  shaU  posseAs  complete  only  twelve,  or  fourteen  with 
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^ihe  'Lord  Nnlaun*  and   ■  AgHinemnon,'  unless   next  year 

provision  is  made  for  a  considerable  programme  to  be 

•  ©nergetically  pressed  forward.     Such  a  marg^in  of  aupori- 

[  orlty,  even  in  view  of  our  streDgth  in  older  ship^,  in- 

rcltidui};;  the  eight '  King  EdwardH/  ih  utterly  iiicontiisteut 
with  the  tivo-powor  9tanda,i\i.  Yetthta  wijl  be  our  position 
j  three  yesrs  henw^ ;  and  it  will  not  improve  in  1912^  for 
I  itbeti  Germany  will  complete  (by  the  1909  prnj^anutie)  four 
I  finore  voscls  of  tbo  largest  size,  the  battloship-cruiser 
pi'H/  and  the  three  Entatz  battleships,  which,  in  accord- 

(ance  with  the  Navy  A«t»  will  he  laid  down  next  sununer. 
Unless  the  British  Government  are  prepared  to  make  a 
distinct  departure  from  precedent,  the  ships  of  uext 
year's  prn^ramme  will  not  1*e  bnjrun  until  about  Christ- 
jnas  1909,  or  early  in  1910.  They  will  therefore  not  be 
ready,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstancee,  until  the 
spring  of  1912  ;  while  six  or  nine  months  later  Germany 
^11  bring  up  her  r^trength  in  armoured  vessels,  of  the 
latent  typea,  to  fourteen,  in  comparison  with  the  British 
total  of  twelve,  plus  next  year's  programme.  It  is  im- 
por^^ilble  to  ignore  the  ^rave  peril  ut  autih  a  prospectf 
particularly  if  labour  disturbances,  as  in  the  post  few 
months,  should  retard  British  construction. 

If  we  are  to  hold  our  traditional  position  ba  the 
aiipreme  naval  Power,  the  Government  musb  provide  in 
cextyear's  estimates  for  six  vessels  of  the  '  Dreadnought ' 
type,  with  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft  in  proportion  ;  and 
thefic  vessels  must  be  begun  in  the  early  summer  and 
bo  completed  in  two  years,  so  as  to  ennure  our  position 
thrcte  yeH.rH  hence  in  face  of  the  activity,  not  only  uf 
Germany,  but  of  other  Powers. 

Unhappily  it  is  not  alone  in  armoured  vessels  that 
rival  nations  are  making  headway.  Germany  in  particu- 
lar is  steadily  increasing  the  number  of  her  small  cruisers 
and  torpedo  craft.  In  the  past  ten  years  she  has  built,  or 
IB  now  building,  twenty-two  cruisers  with  speeds  ranging 
up  to  25  knutK,  und  eat^h  mounting  ten  4'2-iu.  guns.  Ni} 
explanation  of  the  service  which  these  vessels  are  in- 
tended to  render  in  tinie  of  war  has  ever  been  forth- 
GORiing,  but  each  summer  two  more  keels  go  down  wth 
methodical  persistence.  The  same  rigid  regularity  has 
marked  the  construction  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers  of  a 
Uu^e  type  specially  suitable  for  the  high  ueas.     Under 
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thf)  latest  si^heme  Uiese  veaselH  are  beiug  built  at  tke  mil 
of  twelve  each  yenr»  They  are  vesaele  of  600  tona,  fjut- 
ably  armed,  and  \vitfi  a  good  turn  of  epecd.  Now  lo  }}k 
aotivity  ift  H,dded  the  development  of  the  sabmnrine-  Fa 
years  past  the  Gorman  niLva]  authoTJtioft  hare  been  ilk 
activo  t^pectatora  of  the  buiidjug  of  those  under-vtvttr 
craft  in  France,  "which  took  the  lead,  in  the  United  8tatflt 
and  in  England-  W©  have  seventy  built  or  builtlmi;; 
and  noYt,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  Germany  Im^ 
changed  bor  policy  aud  embarked  on  a  eubniarJDe  pro- 
graiEiiue.  She  already  possesses  three  t>oAt.H  ;  three  niuit 
are  bnilding;  and  iu  the  current  estimates  342,638^  m 
provided  for  further  conatruction. 

The  German  narai  pi*ogramme,  deBnitely  adoptei 
provideH  fnr  a  Hoheme  of  naval  expanaiwii  unprecedraUrf 
in  ite  character.  From  1911  and  onwards  until  I^II  Ett* 
German  fleet  will  bo  strengthened  on  the  average  ftc  tin 
following  rate : — 

One  vessel  of  '  Dreadnought '  or  '  Indom.ifabf«' 

every  quarter. 
One  cruiser  of  25  knots  every  six  months. 
One  destroyer  of  nearly  700  tons  ©very  month. 
One  submarine  of  a  large  typa  every  month. 

From  these  brief  details  of  tho  progress  of 
shipbuilding,  front  the  character  of  the  ebips-^all  of 
are  being  designed,  not  for  coast  dofencc,  but  for  ofe 
action  away  from  their  own  porta — from  the  Amhii 
and  metbodfcal  pFogrjiinine  ah-eady  adopt^^d  for  fal 
years,  and  from  the  general  tenour  of  referencoa  to 
aeheme  of  naval  expansion  in  the  German  preas,  it 
be  gathered  that  there  is  good  reason  for  anxiety,  if 
for  alarm.      The  Government  has  failed  to  provide  ^i^ 
the  nation's  safety  or  to  give  oxprceaion  (.o  the 
will.     A  short  oloar  statement  of  the  future  oi 
naval  policy  two  years  ago  might  have  helped  te 
the  naval  rivalry  that  now  confronts  us. 

We  may  perhaps  hold,  with  Sir  Chiirlea  Dilkft 
the   German    navy    is    not    aimed    speciHcally    *t 
country.    We  may  admit  that  Germany  baa  every 
to  equip  a  larger  Jloct  than  she  ban  hitherto  p* 
for  the  defenet*  of  her  growing  oversea  coinmerw 
may  concede  that  Germany  probably  doea  not  dcBTft^ 
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If  Us,  because  it  'wtjuld  be  a  gamble  in  ^hich  all  her 
*Bea  commerce  and  her  mercantile  marine  would  be 

stake.  But  we  cannot  Forget  the  uae  Tt^hich  such  a 
fcary  Power,  conti'olling  3.000,000  soldiers,  could  make 

powerful,  if  not  predominant,  fleet  in  caao  of  diplo- 
ic complications,  Ja  combination  with  the  German 
y,  it  might  bring  a  weak  British.  Government  to 
pt  temiB,  dif^advantagcoue,  if  not  diehonourable, 
.or  than  incur  the  terrible  horrors  of  a  war  in  which 

Hritisfa  fleet  would  be  tlje  British  Empire's  onJy 
|von^  It  might  cauee  the  BHtjsh  Government  to  atnj 
land  in  goinjr  to  the  aid  of  a  friendly  I'owor  in  the 
r  of  need,  for  instance,  Holland,  Sweden,  or  Belgium. 
cnanj  has  already  concentrated  17  battleships  within 

miles  of  our  shores;  and  the  British  nation  is  be- 
ing anxious.  What  will  he  its  atate  of  mind  when  38 
man  battl^^KbipH,  10  bHttleship-i^njmers,  with  twoscrire 
3ther  cruisers  and  12  dozen  destroyers,  with  many 
tnannes,  are  massed  in  the  North  Sea  or  Baltic  at  a 
nent  when  delicate  diplomatic  negotiations,  possibly 

of  our  own  seeking,  are  in  progress  between  the  two 
atries?  In  common  with  the  highest  exftert  opinion, 
regard  the  invasion  of  Grent  Brit^iin  as  impossible 
ong  as  we  maintain  our  present  naral  saperiority, 
ugh  ieolated  raids  might  be  attempted  by  an  enemy 
ilose  as  Gemiany  to  our  ehores^     But  w^ith  a  fleet  of 

size  and  character  outlined  in  the  latest  German 
7  Act,  us  amended  this  spring,  for  use  as  a  covering 
10,  and  the  Britifth  navy  with  only  a  slender  mai^in 
itiperiority— Hfty  three  to  two  against  Germany — such 
STituro  w^ould  bo  by  no  means  hopeless. 
[f  we  cherish  our  traditions,  value  our  hearths,  and 
«  store  on  our  freedoiii  from  the  irksonie  burden  of 
scription,  wo  shall  unhesitatingly  insist  on  such  pro- 
on  being  made  from  year  to  year  as  will  secure  to 
I  country  and  tbe  Empire  a  two-power  standard  navy. 

three  years  new  construction  for  the  navy  has  been 
tponed — wisely  postponed  in  view  of  all  the  conditions 
nd  the  expenditure  thereby  reduced.    But  the  economy 

been  merely  delayed  espenditure,  a  point  which  the 
femment  have  chosen  to  ijniore  for  party  ends.  Now, 
all  and  esact  knowledges  of  the  pmgrammeH  of  foreign 
Hm,  we  muat  take  up  tbe  burden  which  tbe  renewed 
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rivalry  in  naval  nrmamcntfl  caste  opon  o^  niJ» 
to  eee  thU  coantry  exposed  to  dnngerv  fiocb^i 
threatetied  us  HitayQ  tbe  day  of  Trafalgar, 

Tbo  reply  whioh  EVinc©  Biilow  ha*  made 
SidnBy  WhitniJin  in  the  'Staodard'of 
the  article  in  the  last  number  of  tbe  '  Qaartar^y 
will  require  detailed  examination  io  another 
there  are  two  or  three  points  with  reference  to  !■' 
question  which   deraand   attention  here,     Thff  * 
Chancellor  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the  median 
for  the  disseroination  of  his  viewa,  hecaase. 
Mr  Whitman  is,  no  doubt,  with  the  general 
Germany,  he  reveals  no  appreciation  of  the  n*™ 
of  the  two  countries.      He  refers,  for  instaixa  J* 
prenenb  [Gormiin]  naval  programme' being  ■^*"™ 
in  its  entirety  (say)  by  the  year  1913;     The  Gcnntfl 
Art.  ae  a  matter  of  fact,  runs  froro  190S  U>  LJU 
HtipuUtee  tliat  in  the  firat  four  years— !908  te  M 
battLeshipH,  one  batUeehip  cruiser  and  two  smwl  ^i" " 
shall  be  laid  down  annually;  and  that  thenc«f<if'' 
1917  one  bBttleship  Hhall  be  laid  down  o4cb  y^»'' * 
one  battleehiij-c raiser  and  two  cruiaers*     C 
the  year  1913,  mentioned  by  Mr  Whitman, 
vance  to  the  discussion-     The  period  of  inaxii&V 
of  ahips  ende  in  Iftl  1,  when  the  programme,  ^  *^  -^ 
arranged,  dropa  to  two.  instead  of  four,  of  the  ^ 
armoured  units  annually. 

Secondly,  the  [igure^  &a  to  the  *  total  tonnaso 
British  and  German  deeta,  obtained  from  Pcince 
secretary,  are  in  con  elusive,  bee  a  use,  apparently 
some  error  in  transcription,  Germany  is  rep 
poesesHing  58  battleships  already.  As  printed,  tbe 
have  no  meaning;  and.  in  any  caee,  as  we  have 
even  if  the  iiecuumLry  cliuiKllicfLtion  liad  been 
naval  power  is  nob  measured  by  such  indiscrinvl*' 
methods.  It  cannot  be  assessed  by  jumbling  the  fa^ 
(hips,  armoured  cruisers,  protetitod  f^rui^ers,  unprototf 
eniisery,  torpedo  gunboats,  torpedo-boat  deatroyen.  K 
p*>do-boatH,  and  submarines  of  any  coantcy  in  •  b^ 
weigbing-machine  without  regard  to  a^a*  conlitic 
detiign,  or  tbe  strategic  needs  they  are  intended  to  DM* 

Uut  llie  most  significant  statement  attributed  bl 
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L  Chancellor  is  that  in  which  he  remarka  that  'it 
le  that  the  GermaD  navy  is  beinj^  increaeed  with 
aelerated  rapidity,  since  aU  the  hattlesliijiu  now  in 
»f  construction  are  merely  "  aubstitiites,"  though 
ly  superior  ones,  for  thi^  aatiqufitcd  ships  of  the 
jn  "  and  *"  Hiegf riad  *'  cbiMfl,  ivhicli,  iilthough  they 
leren  deserve  the  name  of  hattleahip,  nevertheless 
ire  ae  such  in  the  summary  of  the  German  Naval 
|dO0.'  Thia  is  indeed  too  iugenuoua.  No  one  ever 
t  of  regardiug  these  vessels  aa  battleships  until 
ured  us  such  by  the  dictum  of  the  Minister  of  the 
A  Marine  in  the  Act  of  1900.  Displacing  only  lOOU 
Ipour  gLm-power,  hIow  Mpised  ftncl  Uiiiited  radms  of 
they  were  considered  to  be  glorified  gunbo&ts 
le  German  naval  authorities  declared  that  they 
be  regtu'iled  us  batt1eHhf]i!4.  OrigJually  it  whh 
1  that  the  '  substitutes '  should  be  TesBela  of  11,000 
jeo  the  Btttodard  was  raised  to  uearly  12.000  tons ; 

Eitly  the  displace rneut  plariued  was  6xed  nt 
is;  and  finally,  In  1906.  it  was  raised  to  nearly 
fcng.  The  British  Admiralty  might  almost  as 
)]y  apeak  of  the  *  Dreadnought  *  as  the  'aubatitute' 
Svom-out  river-gunboat  which  they  might  choose, 
p  own  cuds  to  masquerade  as  a  battleship.  Thei^ 
^vessels  of  4000  tons  were  not  built  a**  battleships, 
ht  never  I'egarded  a«  battleshipH  ;  nnd  to  claim 
'  German  Sect  is  not  being  increased  because  the 
' 'Dreadnoughts*  of  18,000  tone  are  *  substitutee  * 
glorified  gunboats  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago  is 
*  ingenuotisnoss  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  For 
,  the  foregoing  article  explains  the  steps  which 
jg  taken  to  raise  the  (rermaii  nnvy  to  the  front 
t  to  challenge,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  British 
premacy. 
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L  The  Attic  Theatre,     By  A.  R  Hai^.     Oxford: 
'    dun  Preaa.  188fi.     (Third  edition,  1907-) 

2.  A    JJiatory  of  ClaBaicaJ   Greek    Literaturt,     H^  J' 
Mahaffy.    Two  vols.     London:  Macniillnn,  liW 

3.  Grmk  Literature.     By  R.  C.  Jebb.     In  the  Vi 
to  Gi-eeh  fStjutiea.     Cainbritjge  :  TJnivGr«ity  Prewfc  It 

4.  Prolegotnevia  to  the  Study  of  Gri'i'k  RMtfion.    PjJi 
E- Harrisou.     Second  edition,     Cambridg^s:  1'iuy( 
Preaa,  I»08. 

5.  A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Ltt^ratur^  to  th  f^ 
fif  Qtiefifi  Anne,    By  A,  W.  Waiil.    Three  vok    L^J*! 
MacmiUan,  1899. 

And  other  works, 

Na  branch  of  literature  cud  airt  has  been  mote 
Hmongst  civilised  and  sen li -civilised  peoples  Uiwi 
drama>  nor  haa  any  exerciaod  a  more  powerfal  i&fli 
on  national  thought  and  sentimentT  especially  thai 
o£  it  known  au  tragedy.  It  is,  thei^efore,  n*it  »i 
that  no  department  of  Jiterature  or  art  has  had 
attraction  for  tho  historian  und  the  critic,  from 
times  down  to  our  own  day.  But,  iimurnQrable  a& 
been  the  writers  on  thiu  tbeme,  they  have,  witliout 
tion,  confined  their  attention  to  the  rise  of  the 
drama,  to  its  imitation  in  Rome,  to  the  niyeterii 
miracle-player  of  medieval  Chrij^tiauityi  to  the  revii 
the  classical  form  and  its  splendid  development 
plays  of  Shaket^peare,  Marlowe,  CaMeron,  ComcilU 
Hacine.  Moi\?over,  all  writers,  instead  of  sueking  fortb 
ori^n  of  the  drama  by  a  rltfid  appUcation  of  tho  hUtonai 
and  G0mparati70  methods,  have  approached  it^  Stat] 
from  tlie  a  priori  standpoint  of  pure  sBstbetica,  Thiiv 
but  naturati  as  studenU  bad  tbeir  ey^s  Bxed  ahoid 
exclusively  on  the  golden  age  of  the  Attic  drama;  ■*< 
they  regarded  the  creations  of  the  tragic  poets  M  bo 
one  phase  of  that  n^arvellous  outburst  of  art  which  b* 
marked  out  from  all  others  tho  age  of  Poricle*.  E«l 
now  ull  study  of  art  is  almost  invariably  based  ou  a  pnof 
asaumptiona,  no  regai-d  being  taken  of  the  anthro[J<ikvf 
cal  method  ',  and  it  coidd  hardly  have  been  expeel 
writers  on  tho  drama  would  have  followed  uthcT  U 
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No  matter  hi>w  widely  writers  an  ti^gedy  nmy  differ 
7ia  each  other  in  details,  they  ore  all  agreed  thati 
^ough  ita  begioDinge  are  ehrouded  in  the  mi^ta  of 
tlquity,  certain  main  fm^ts  respecting  its  origin  are 
PV  firmly  ostabiifihed :  (!)  that  it  was  the  invention  of 
'  X)orians  in  certain  diatrtcta  of  Peloponnesius ;  (2)  that 
fc.»-ose  out  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus ;  (3)  that  the 
yric  drama  liltewise  grew  up  in  Dorian  States,  out  of 
rustic  and  jovial  dithyrambs  commoa  among  the 
^r  cl^iMseB  in  tha  wime  districts  as  those  in  whiuli 
^T^y  i^  supposed  to  have  had  ita  birth  ^  (4)  that  the 
^nric  drama  wad  a  kind  of  comic  relief  to  tho  tragedy 
■Kttgedies  to  which  it  was  an  adjunct  and  of  which  in 
t;^  times  it  seema  to  have  been  the  inseparable  con^ 
ft^dtant ;  (6)  that  the  thymele  was  from  the  Brst  tho 
k^v  of  Dionysus;  and  (3)  that  Thespis  waa  the  tir^t  to 
*bliKli  tnigeily  nn  a  proper  basis-  8uine,  however, 
^  that  his  ^rand  stop  consisted  merely  in  separating 
»  leader  from  the  rest  of  the  chorus  and  making  him 
errupt  the  choral  parte  with  Home  Bort  of  Epic  recita- 
^,  whilst  others  think  that  he  was  the  iiret  to  apply 

moial  purposes  the  sufferings,  often  undeserved,  of 
■Toes.  A  closer  examination  of  the  available  evidence, 
anty  as  it  is,  may  perhaps  show  that  most  of  these 
mmoD  beliefs  have  no  foundation  in  fact»  and  that  it 
ly  be  necessary  to  remodel  completely  our  views  con- 
ming  the  fir^  beg^mngs  and  development  of  the 
kgic  art. 

It  has  been  universally  assumed  that  the  Donans 
\re   the  inventors   of   tragedy,   uu   the    grounds    that 

Arifitoile  said  so,  and  (2)  that  the  choruses  in  the 
tie  tragedies  are  all  in  the  Doric  dialect.  But  Aristotle 
Poetics/  3)  makes  no  such  st^i1«ment ;  he  merely 
iTiarlce  that  ^some  of  the  Dorians  lay  claim  to  both 
hgedy  and  comedy  on  etymolo^cal  grounds,  main- 
ning  that  the  word  **  drama"  is  Done  because  they, 
9  Dorians,  uso  hpaif  where  the  Athenians  say  •ap^rr^tv^ 
:>ugh  he  himself  in  no  wise  endorses  their  pretension. 
16  Dorians*  argument  has  just  as  little  value  and  has 
en  just  as  misleading  as  many  other  argunienLa  both 
cient  and  modern  wliich,  bke  it,  are  bused  solely  on 
niiologies. 
>Tbe  socond  argument  on  which  acholaru  rely  biH  no 
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better  foundatjon  in  Fact.  It  liHs  been  Ajututyd 
certain  linguistic  forms  found  in  the  chonism  U 
Attic  tragedies  &r&  m  the  Doric  difUoct,  and  tbit 
likewise  belong  certain  forms  nsed  alfio  in  the 
in  whiob  a  appeam  instead  of  tj.  The  present  ttrvtet 
long  ^ince  sliown  that  ci3rtaiii  other  form^  foiiud  in 
tragedy  arid  suppofi^d  to  have  been  borrowed  fro 
louic  dIaltsL-t.  e.g.  third  plurals  in  -oiaro.  -auno,  ttxt 
good  Old  Attic  ;  be  has  ako  pointod  out  thaU  as  ao 
ehnraoLeristie  of  the  Doric  dialect  except  a  is  found 
in  the  chorusea  or  in  the  dialegues  of  tro^adjr.  ihew 
are  in  qo  wise  Doric,  but  merely  Old  Attic  fornu, 
naturally  survived  iu  aaered  h^mina  and  ancient 
ever  the  l/unt  refuge  of  archaic  words  «nd  fornnL 
moreover,  difficult  to  believe  tbut  tho  Atheniaiu 
have  borrowed  the  diction  of  their  i^avred  songs  f 
hated  Dorians,  whom  they  would  not  permit 
enter  their  aanctiiaries,  no  eKcoptinn  being  mado 
in  tbe  case  of  royalty  itself.  Thus,  wli^n  the  >^pAit« 
occupied  Athens  in  B.C.  509,  and  Cleomenefl  their  kif 
sought  to  enter  the  tempte  of  Athena,  tbe  prie^tass  vi^ 
stood  him  on  the  ground  thut  it  wa^  not  hi.wf«i  Bv 
Dorians  to  do  so  (Hertjd,  v,  72)- 

The  dibhyriimh  has  been  generally  aahumed  t^  b»ll> 
invention  of  the  Dorians  because  Aristotle  Mhjs  ^ 
tragedy  'originated  with  the  leaders  of  the  dithynuA' 
(' Poetics,' 4)»  yet  we  have  explicit  btetoricjil  infomuns 
to  the  contraryp  Herodotus  (i,  23}  telU  ue  that  Ano&t' 
Alethymna  in  Lesbos  '  was  the  first  of  all  men  of  wbcv 
wo  have  any  iiifoi^iutioni  to  compose  a  dithyriinib,  uiJld 
give  it  that  name';  and  that  bo  taught  it  to  u  chortutf 
Corinth  in  the  reign  of  Periander  (b,c.  625-585).  Sew,* 
Arion  wait  mout  certainly  not  a  Dorian,  but  one  ef  tbi 
older  race  of  Greece,  the  claim  of  the  Dorians  to  ibe 
invention  of  the  dithyramb,  and  consequently  to  ihJtX  ^ 
tragedy,  must  be  rejected. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  belief  that  tragedy  aroir 
from  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  Aristotle  himself  Itf* 
shown  once  for  ail  that  the  drama,  like  every  other  fom 
of  art,  Bpring:^  from  that  love  of  imitation  whit^h  mtfi 
possessos  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  any  other  atunaL 
and  from  thd  love  of  rhythm  likewise  implantad  iti  IUd 
If  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  diutriota  of  Greece  mbttt 
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imetlc  daoces  were  performed,  Ioqi;;'  before  DoriAn  times 
r  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  iuto  that 
iiTitry,  there  were  diitmatic  perforFnH.nro»  and  solemn 
tivalu  held  in  honour,  not  of  the  Thracian  wine-god, 
ut  of  very  different  persona^e^,  the  concluBion  will  be 
evitably  foi't'cd  no  iia  that  Grtiek  tragedy  did  not  arise 
TO  the  cult  of  Dionysus.  Let  U3  first  trace  briefly  the 
Igin  of  the  worship  of  this  divinity  and  its  Bpread  in 
reece.  Homer  indeed  knows  of  Dionywus.  but  only  ah 
Thracian  deity-  Lyciirgus,  who  waa  a  Thracian  chief, 
Bort  of  Kir  Wilfrid  Lawaon  of  the  ancient  world, 
urged  Diooyaua  and  his  attendant  women  with  htti 
ox-wbip  so  effectivfsly  that  the  god  of  wine  had  to  take 
to  the  water  and  sock  an  aaylani  with  Thotia  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  The  birth-atory  of  Dionysus  at  Thebes 
is  nlsn  alUided  to  in  the  lli'id.  while  we  are  told  in  tht? 
Odyssey  that  Artemia  slow  Ariadne  in  Naxos  ^  on  the 
witness  of  Dionysus.' 

Herodotus  tells  un  that  the  thifse  groat  Thracian  divini- 

.tiefl  were  Ares.  Diouysns,  and  Artemis  (i-e.  Bendis),     The 

oldest  cmd  most  famouH  seat  of  the  cult  of  Dionyeas  was 

not  amongst  the  retl-haired  ThraicianK  of  the   Daiiiibian 

regiou,  such  as  the  Getfie,  but  amongst  the  aboriginal  dark- 

haired  Thraciana  of  the  Pangeeun  mount^iins.  Here  was  his 

^eat  ancient  orticle.    The  tribe  of  the  Satr^  dwelt  around ; 

fuid  the  oz'acle  waH  in  the  charge  of  the  Satrian  rlan  of 

the    Beeai.     The  Thracians  of  thirt  region  wore  closely 

akin  to  the  indigenous  population  of  Greece.     They  were 

no   rude  savHge^,  as  ih  geTn^rally  hHlioved,  for  they  were 

skilled  in  metal-work,  striking  coins  of  singular  beauty 

and  originality  of  type  from  the  sixth  century  B,C-  onward. 

No  less  skilled  were  they  in  mnsic  and  literature  than  in 

the  material  arte.     From  them  had  come  ThamyrJs  and 

Orpheus  and  Linus  the  master  of  Orpheus;  from  them, 

too,  had  sprung  Eumolpns,  who  E^^tablished  (ho  rayBtorips 

flt  Eleusis,      Almost  all  the  aboriginal   Thracian   tribes 

had   been    conquered   by    the  fuif-haircd  race  from  the 

Oaniibe;  or  had  been  driven  to  seek  new  homes  in  Asia, 

as  was  the  caee  with   the  Dardaniaus,    Phrygians,   and 

Mysians,     But  Herodotus  telle  u*i  that  the  mountaineers 

of  Pangffium,  who  in  his  own  day  defied   the  arms   of 

Xerxes,  had  at  no  time  been  conquered^but  had  preserved 

their  liberty  secure  in  their  mountain  fastneseee.    There 

Von  20D.— iVo.  417,  2  M 
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can,  therefore,  be  no  reaeonable  doabt  that  in  the  sbrino 
of  DionyeaB  served  by  the  Bessi  vra  have  an  original  ctitt 
of  the  indigenoas  Thracians. 

These  tribes  di&*orod  in  many  rospecta  from  the  so- 
called  Thracians,  eucb  as  the  Getfe«  who  were  roally  Celu. 
The  ftjrmor   iuvariahljr  tiLttooed  theojselves,   and    trao«d 
descent  through  women,  differing  in  these  particuloirs  from 
their  Celtic  neighbours  and  oppressors,  whilst  ia  their 
morals  they  were  exceedingly  lax,  the  girls  up  to  marringp 
being  allowed  complete  licence.     This  circumstance  proh- 
abJy  gave  riee   to  a  general  belief  amongst  the    neigh- 
bourH  of   the  Satrfe  that  they  were  addicited   to  &]1  «orU 
of  wild  orgiastic  rites,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  coins  of  thai 
region,  on  which  Satj're  and  Sileni  are  seen  carryinjr  off 
wuraen.     Colonel  Leake  long  ago  BuggBsted    that    from 
the  name  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Satree,  amongst  whom 
wan  the  cbiof  sanctuary  of  Dioaysus,  arose  the  name  of 
the   Satyn,  the  ronntjtnt  atteodatits  of   Dionysus  in  hi« 
wild  rout.      This   explanation    eeems    highly    probablcp 
Aristotle  has  told  us  that,  just  as  we  make  oar  gods  in 
our  own  likene&a,  so  do  we  ako  represent  their  Uves  at 
like  our  own.     Dionysus  accordingly  reflected  th©  life  o£ 
his  own  worshippers.     The  Satyrs  are  simply  his  own 
Satrian  tribesmen ;    and  the  Bacchants  are  merely  the 
young    women    of  the    tnhe    allowed    to    range    at   wilL 
Nor  is  there   wantiuff  other  support  for  the  view  thai 
the  Bacchie  were  really  the   Thracian  girLg.     They  uv 
regularly  termed  Bassarikai,  in  allusion  to  the  fox-flkifw 
{bassaris)  which  they  wore,  whilst  the  fawn-skin  {tuhria) 
formed  normally  a  part  of  their  ccntume  els  well  as  thftt 
of  the  god  himself.     Now  both  fox-skins  and  fawn-skin* 
were  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  dress  of  the  indigenoiu 
Thraciane,  for  the  Tbracians  in  the  army  of  Xerxee  won 
head-dresses    of    fox-skin    and    irkocassias    of    fawn-skin, 
standing  alone   in    these   respects  among   all   tJie  oLhw 
nationalities  in  that  motley  host. 

It  must  also  he  borne  in  mind  thiit  orgiostlo  and 
licentious  rites  have  at  all  time^  and  in  many  ptnceA  been 
considered  of  great  importance  for  fertilistng  the  earlh 
in  seed-time;  and  aee^^irdingly  DionyeuB  and  his  ribuM 
rout  may  be  but  part  and  parcel  of  a  cult  intimately 
connected  with  the  fertilisation  of  the  earth.  Moreover. 
Thrace  from  early  days  was  famous  for  it9  wine,     W«« 
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not  Maronoia  tho  faomo  of  tho  priest  Muron,  who  ^uve 
Odysseus  that  potent  vintage  mth  which  that  hero 
ultimately  beguiled  Polyphemus  to  his  bane?  The  god 
who  could  make  the  com  grow  could  also  tntike  the  %-iiie 
to  flourish  ;  and,  as  the  juice  of  tho  grape  had  etrauge 
etFecl«  cu  iQoii  cind  wuiueu,  it  was  naturally  inferred 
that  it  was  the  god  himself  who  was  in  the  w^e.  and 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  those  who  had  drunk 
deeply  of  his  gift. 

There  is  further  evidence  that  Dionysus  was  not  an  in- 
digonous  Greek  divinity,  but  an  immigrant  from  Thrace ; 
for,  wherever  bis  worship  appeal's  in  the  former  country, 
it  is  always  spoken  of  na  a  foreign  culL  Thus  at  Thebes, 
the  chief  seat  of  his  worship  in  (rreece,  Dionysus  is  found 
along  with  Ares,  the  other  great  Thraciau  divinity,  ac- 
cording to  Ilonior  and  the  tater  wrilers.  But  all  the 
early  legends  deelarL^  that  Thebes  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Phlegyans,  a  great  Thracian  tribe,  who  appear  in 
Homer  in  company  with  Ares.  These  Phlegyans  also 
attacked  Delphi ;  and  a  remnant  of  thera  settled  near 
Parnassus-  Down  to  the  time  of  Christ  the  people  of 
Faiiopeus  declared  that  they  were  ThracJans ;  and  Pan- 
sanias  draws  special  attention  to  the  un-Greek  character 
of  their  town  and  its  dwellings.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  only  omcle  of  Itionysus  nf  which  we  hear  in 
Greece  was  at  Amphicloia  in  I'hocis  (I'aus-  x.  )33,  11). 

The  evidence  of  Homer  is  amply  confirmed  by  later 
traditions.all  of  which  declare  unequivocally  that  Dionysus 
was  a  late  corner  into  tireeccp  Thus  the  Athenians 
believed  that  this  cult  was  tirst  introduced  into  their 
oity  by  their  king  Amphictyon,  and  that  it  was  a  certain 
Pegasus  of  Eleuthene,  an  Attic  township,  who  had  first 
brought  the  god  into  Attica  and  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  Aniphictyon.  Moreover,  there  is  no  ancient 
ahrine  of  Dionysus  on  the  Arropolis,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  if  be  was  one  of  the  ancient  divinities 
of  tho  land,  like  Athena  and  Post*idon,  Nor  was  it  only 
at  Athens  that  he  was  regarded  as  of  foreign  origin,  far 
Plutarch  tellg  us  that  Dionysus  had  supplanted  the  w(ns 
ship  of  PosPidon  In  Naxos.  From  those  Icfjcnds  it  ift  clear 
that  the  Greeks  of  classii^l  times  regarded  tbe  cult  of 
Dionysus  as  adventitious  and  as  having  replaced,  in  some 
Wahttes  at  least,  as  in  Naxoa^  older  forms  of  worship. 

2  w  2 
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Were  there  no  mimetic  dancee  either  gravu  or  ^y 
In  Attica  or  PeloponneHUs  before  the  coming  of  ifet 
Thraciau  reveller  ?  Certainly  in  Attica  in  historicsl 
times  there  was  the  famoua  bear-daoco  at  Hrrturoo.  in 
vvhich  every  Atheniati  girl  had  to  participate  dreaoad  ■■ 
a  bear,  when  she  came  to  nubile  years,  or  else  no  mu 
would  marry  her.  Some  have  3con  a  survival  of  totemism 
in  this  ceremony,  but  it  ie  nioro  likely  to  have  be«n  eeme 
form  of  initiatory  rite  accompanied  by  ji  mimetic  dance 
such  as  those  known  amongst  many  modem  savages.  It 
ie  hard  therefore  to  believe  that  this  dance  and  otbeis 
like  it  aroae  only  after  the  arrival  of  the  n^'orship  d 
Dionysus,  with  which  it  had  at  no  time  any  counexiod. 
especially  in  view  of  tho  Athenian  belief  that  the  wo^ 
ship  of  Dionysus  was  not  indigenuufl. 

Let  UR  onw  jttum  into  ArgoUs,  the  seat  of  great  dyn- 
asties in  both  pre-Achtoan  and  pro-Dorian  times,  Tlw 
monuments  of  Mycenm  diBclose  representations  of  d&noM. 
in  wh!f:h  the  performers  apparently  wear  mnskH  formed 
of  tho  skins  of  animals*  These  have  been  well  compared 
by  Mr  A,  B.  Cook  and  othore  with  certain  aniniahdanoei 
among  uavagf^s  of  our  own  day.  But,  a^  dvLUcing  of  satae 
kind  or  other  is  universal  amongst  even  the  lowest  neM 
of  mankind,  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  by  any  one  thai 
damping  whs  tfjtJilIy  unknown  in  Greece  until  DjonyaQi 
came  from  Thrace  \  and  the  tradition  in  Uomer  that 
D^dalus  made  a  famous  *  dance '  or  '  dancing-ground '  for 
Ariadne  at  Cnossufi  in  Crete,  combined  with  th(>  repreBcai- 
tations  of  nnuietic  darres  on  relics  of  the  Bronze  Ag«  of 
Mycente  and  the  survival  of  similar  dancee  in  Attica 
down  to  a  late  period,  proveg  that  both  dancing  and 
mimaticr  dancring  wore  familiar  in  Greece  before  the  in- 
coming of  the  Thracian  cult. 

Let  UB  next  turn  to  one  of  the  old  Pelaegian  towns  of 
Argolis,  in  whit'h  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  not  only 
continued  to  form  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  but 
were  strong  enough  to  expel  their  Dorian  lords.  In  tho 
ancient  town  of  8icyon,  so  famoun  by  its  connexion  witb 
Betlerophon,  one  of  the  chief  heroes  of  pre-Komenc 
Greece,  one  of  the  natives,  by  name  Orthagoras,  sup- 
ported by  his  feJIow-towTiemen,  overtibrew  the  Dorian 
oligarchy  in  B.C.  076,  and  made  himself  master  of  th« 
State.     He  and  bis  descendants  held  the  sovereignty  for 
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nearly  a  centmy,  and  that,  too,  by  resting  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  democracy.  Now  whom  did  thia  Sicyonian 
democriMiy  Ortpeciially  hoiionr  Hiid  worship  r* 

No  fact  in  Greek  city-life  is  mors  familiar  thaD  the 
practice  of  burying  the  'a^kist,'  or  founder  of  the  town, 
or  .same  great  chief,  in  the  market- place.  This  was  done 
in  order  that  his  spint  xnight  keep  watch  and  ward  over 
his  people,  and  thut  hia  boue^  nii>;ht  he  kept  u.s  tiafely  ns 
poH&ible,  for  fear  lest  they,  and  consequently  hie  spirit, 
alight  fall  itiio  the  bauds  of  an  enemy,  qja  bad  happened 
(so  daid  the  legend]  in  the  cat^e  of  the  bones  of  Orestes. 
So  at  Cyrene,  Battus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  was  buried 
ID  the  Agoni : 

'  Tlierrt  at  the  end  ur  the  market-j;lace  in  death  he  lieth  uparL 
Bleat  WJV3  be  when  be  dvrelt  luaoug  mon,  iwd  aiiice  his  death 
the  [leople  worship  him  as  their  hero.' 

This  was  no  OTtceptional  coho,  for  an  examination  of 
Pauaania^H  will  convince  any  one  that  there  waa  not  a 
town  or  village  in  Greece  which  had  not  its  own  hero  or 
heroine.  Ho  wa^  it  at  Sicyon.  In  the  market-place 
stood  the  h^oum  of  Adrajtus,  who,  alone  of  the  Seven 
Ohanipions  that  fought  against  Thebes,  returned  alive  to 
hia  home.  Cleisthenoa  was  the  last  descendant  of  the 
above-mentioned  Orthagoras  who  reigned  at  Sieyoii,  for 
be  hfid  no  son,  hut  an  only  daughter  A^ariste,  who 
married  Megaclea  the  Athenian  and  became  the  mother 
of  Cleiethenea  the  Athenian  law-giver.  During  the  reign 
of  Cloisthenes  at  Sicyon,  war  broke  out  between  his  city 
and  Argos ;  and  the  despot  stopped  the  rhapsodista  from 
contending  in  Epic  recitations  at  Sicyon  because  Argos 
and  tlie  Argiven  funned  the  i?hief  theme  of  Homer.  Bub 
hia  hatred  of  everything  Argive  did  not  stop  at  this  ; 

'  Thero  is '  (;iB.ys  Herodotua)  '  in  the  very  iiuirket-pl&;.'6  uf  the 
fjicyouio-na  the  /toroT^/n  of  Adnwtiia,  the  son  of  Talaua.  Now 
CleisthenuA  wialied  to  eant  him  uut  of  the  country,  iixaHoitich 
as  ho  wttH  an  Argive*  So  he  wont  to  Delphi  and  asked  the 
Oracle  if  he  uiigbt  evitt  Adrasitiis ;  but  the  Pythian  prieateaa 
replied  that  "■A<lra9tus  was  the  king  of  Sicyon,  but  that  he 
(Cleistlieiies)  was  only  a  stone- break  or."*  When,  then,  the 
god  ^oul(i  net  permit  him  to  work  hia  ^vilJ,  he  woat  home 
Uid  bethout'ht  himself  of  »  devit^e  by  which  Adra^tus  of  hin 
own  accoixl  would  bcinko  himself  ofT,     Ue  sent  to  Thebes  In 
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Bo^otia  and  said  that  he  wished  to  bring  M«lanippus,  Lb«  «od 
of  Astacua,  lo  Sicyou.  HAviniE  fetcbed  the  boues  of  Melfto- 
ippus,  CleLatheuea  assigned  him  a  sfurrad  enclosure  in  tht 
Pr^taneiuu  itHsLf  and  planted  him  there  in  the  etfongveit  part 
of  it.  He  brought  in  Moianippiis  bec&u^e  of  all  laea  hu  wm 
iituiat  udioiJd  to  Adi'aHttJH,  lutu^much  as  he  had  killcKi  Meoi^tcut 
and  Tydeua  the  brother  and  aon-iu-iaw  of  that  hero.  WU^Q 
Clej^ithent^^  had  appointed  MelaoippuH  hi?4  fiacrfld  €^uclosuri» 
ho  took  away  the  sacriliced  &ud  festivfLls  Ivom  Adra^tua  aAil 
gave  thtm  to  Melauip^^UH.  Now  the  9ii?yoaiaiiH  had  hovu 
accustomed  to  honour  Adraatus  magnificently,  for  Sicyon  hMd 
been  the  land  of  Polybus,  (tnd  Adraatus  w/ia  daiiglitor's  aaa 
to  Polybus,  and  the  latter  ^ve  the  kingdom  to  Ailrastua. 
The  Si(?yonianB  honoured  Arlrastns  not  only  lu  other  reepiwrta, 
but  with  tragic  dnncea  alludiiiK  to  his  sorrows,  not  bonounDf 
DtonysuH,  but  rather  Adrastua.  Clelatheties  assigned  the 
d&ncea  to  Dioaysua,  but  the  paciifice  to  Melanippus  '  (v.  tf7). 


Jt  IB  clear  from  this  that  the  cult  of  Dionysus  was  not 
indigonouB  at  Hicyon.  It  had  been  introduced  there,  u 
into  Attica  and  Naxos,  and  supsrimpoaed  on  the  cult  of 
the  ancient  guardian  hero  of  the  land.  We  have  thuA 
proof  not  only  of  the  existence  of  mimetic  dances  ifl 
Peloponnesus,  but  also  of  'tragiG  diineeg'  reprefiontiDg  ■ 
hero's  suffering,  before  the  wori^hip  of  Diony>^UH  wosevnr 
eatabliahed  thoro. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  sneh  'tragic  dances"?  and 
why  did  the  Sicyonians  especially  honour  Adraatus,  oiw 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  their  race?  Simply  for  the  aaow 
reasons  for  which  ancestors,  heroes,  and  saints  have  been, 
and  still  are  being,  worshipped  almuHt  everywhere  under 
the  eun.  When  a  great  warrior  dies,  and  the  arm  th^C 
once  brought  victory  to  hie  people  can  no  longer  Uft 
spear  or  sword,  and  though  a  great  barrow  be  reared 
over  Lis  bones,  all  is  not  over,  'Eeu  in  our  ashes  live 
their  wonted  tires';  and  the  spirit  of  the  dead  moA 
within  is  held  to  have  the  same  passions  and  feelings  in 
death  that  animated  h!ni  in  life.  ThuH  in  the  Sonienc 
Unseen  World  that  lay  far  away  by  Ocean  in  the  Weet, 
Odysseus  eawthe  phantom  of  Orion  pursuing  the  epectrftl 
forms  of  the  beasts  that  in  life  he  had  hunted  over  the 
lonely  hills.  The  old  chief  within  hie  grave  atill  thinks 
of  hia  family  and  his  people;  and,  if  they  in  their  tnrti 
Btin  think  of  him  and  nourish  his  sph-It  with  olTeringia 
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and  keep  his  vital  olemont  strcngthenod  with  libations 
of  freahly-Mhed  Mood,  then  will  he  help  them  in  the  hour 
of  peril  and  will  use  his  kindly  influence  beneath  the 
earth  to  mako  her  yield  her  increaae  and  to  render  fruit- 
ful Ihe  herds  and  flocks  and  \vomi>n  of  hia  tribe.  Hence, 
at  Mycenfe,  the  older  tombs  of  the  royal  house  lay  just 
within  the  gate;  at  Babylon  the  tomb  of  an  ancient 
qneen  was  over  the  gate^vay ;  Fhalanthne,  the  fonnder 
of  Tareiitum,  lay  in  the  Agora  of  that  city;  "whilst 
Brastdas,  the  bravo  Lacediemonian  general,  was  buried 
in  the  market-pla<;e  of  Amphipolis  (b.c.  422)  and  wor- 
shipped &s  a  hero.  At  Tronus,  in  DiluHs,  there  was  a 
shrine  of  the  hero-founder,  where  he  was  worshipped 
every  day.  The  Phocians  brought  victima,  and  pour<*d 
the  blood  through  a  hole  into  the  grave ;  but  the  flewh 
it  "was  their  custouD  to  consume  on  the  spot.  Similar 
openings  into  graves  have  been  found  in  a  barrow  in  the 
Taman  peninsula  in  Houth  Runsia*  and  in  Roman  graves 
found  at  Carthago.  In  the  latter,  earthenware  tubes 
communicated  with  the  interior ;  and  down  them  offer- 
ings were  poured.  A  Roman  coffin  of  lend  at  Colchester 
has  a  pipe  extending  upwards  from  the  lid  ;  and  a  Himilar 
co&in  is  said  to  be  at  Heville.  The  curious  aperture  found 
by  Canon  Greenwell  in  a  Yorkshire  barrow  was  probably 
for  the  same  purpose, 

Ho  far,  then,  a8  the  offering  of  sacrihcoa  to  Adrastus  is 
concemedr  we  have  an  ample  explanation  in  the  instances 
just  cited.  But  why  should  his  Morruw^  be  represented 
in  mimetic  dancea?  We  impute  our  own  feelings  to  the 
dead  and  to  our  gods;  and  the  Greeks  of  the  old  dByt4 
believed,  as  countless  races  still  believe,  that  what  a  man 
or  woman  loved  in  life  they  love  in  the  grave  and  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave>  When  a  noldior  dies  wo  give 
hini  a  floldier'a  funerult  »nd  vollpya  of  musketry  are  fired 
over  bis  grave.  So  with  the  ancients  and  with  many 
barbarians  of  to-day ;  at  the  closing  scene  jousts  and 
contents  of  manly  proweas  are  held  to  please  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  brave.  Let  us  turn  to  [iomei\  On  tliat 
dread  day  when  Achilles  went  back  to  the  hollow  ships 
after  the  slaying  of  Hector,  he  suffered  not  hia  Myrmidons 
to  unyoke  their  chari(*ts,  hut  Raid,  '  Firnt  let  us  draw 
nigh  and  bewail  I'otroclua,  and  then  shall  wo  sup/  So 
he  and  his  Mynnidons  drove  their  chariots  thrice  round 
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the  spot  whers  Putrctclua'  body  lay,  because  the  dead  bem 
Liid  lovod  hot'BtiiiuLnship  in  life,  ».ud  bia  spirit  would  \r 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  bis  chariot-driviti^:  vomrniii». 
Then,  wbeu  the  day  came  for  burning  the  body,  Achilla 
held  his  great  toumanieut,  wliiuli  iDcliided  every  font  of 
manly  feat,  that  thua  the  soul  of  hi^  lost  friend  m^fat 
rejoice  in  knowing  that  be  was  iiot  forgotten. 

In  a  lonely  upot  iu  Cork  there  is  &  little  ancient  Innh 
■lias 'or  fort,  witb  a  single  circular  rampart  in  perfect 
preeervtO'tion  ;  just  outside  the  entrance  stands  &  barrow. 
kiiuwn  through  endlesii  geuerationa  as  the  *  Hillock  of 
the  Fair/  Here,  until  some  forty  years  ago,  there  wm 
an  annual  gathering  of  the  countryfolk  for  a  fair;  and 
foot-races  wore  run  alongBide  of  the  barrow.  Then  iho 
landlord  hud  t)ie  fair  tiaimferred  to  a  village  »H>Qie  fuui 
miles  distant ;  but.  though  the  fair  was  moved  lo  fl 
thriving  village  from  a  desolate  spot,  it  practioaMy  died 
out*  Next  eame  a  ruad '(contractor  wbo  thought  that  t\a 
burrow,  which  waa  made  of  pieces  of  tbe  native  lime- 
stone, w^ould  supply  good  eheap  material  for  the  roado. 
He  laid  ruthless  IvltkIb  on  tiie  ancient  mound,  u^nd  HOOtl 
brought  to  light  a  &ie  cromlech  composed  of  four  npriglkt 
stonBB  Hiipporting,  as  usual,  a  great  capstone.  In  tb^ 
cist  tbujj  formed  were  found  u  bronze  sworil,  tlie  bonei 
of  a  man,  and  other  objects.  Now  it  Ls  clear  ^hy  tbff 
foot-raw^s  had  been  held  there  year  by  year,  from 
the  Bronze  Age  down  to  our  own  time-  The  old  chief 
delighted  in  manliood  when  in  life ;  so  in  death  his  epirit 
was  honoured  by  auch  manly  feats  eauh  year. 

But  it  is  not  ouly  the  ghosts  of  those  who  have  hft4 
prospenius  and  liappy  Uvea  who  love  to  bo  remembered. 
The  souls  of  those  who  have  ijuttered  much  and  have  bad 
great  catastrophes  are  especially  supposed  to  take  a 
melancholy  pleasui'e  in  the  rememhraiKze  of  their  wdob. 
So  in  *  Hamlet '  (1,  v)  the  ghost  says,  *  Hamlet,  remombar 
ra€  '\  and  Hamlet  replies, 

'  Remember  thee? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ^boat,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
lu  this  distracted  globe/ 

That  the  gboets  of  those  who  have  been  murdered 
or  have  eufferod  imjustly  like  to  have  their  sorrows 
remembered,  is  no  modern  or  medieval  idea,  but  can  ha 
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amply  iUustrabOil  from  ancient  Gi-oece  itself.  At  Togea, 
in  Arrjuiia.,  there  wiw  a  ourioiifl  aiitiual  eerenmny,  whi<ih 
throws  some  light  on  the  origin  of  tragedy,  and  also 
showfi  how  the  vorahip  of  a  ^od  may  become  conneoted 
with,  or  Huperiinp<jtwd  upon,  thttt  of  a  local  bero.  The 
people  of  Tegea  held  that  Apollo  was  not  an  indigenous 
god,  although  there  wei^e  in  their  town  certain  images 
known  aa  Apollo  Agyieus,  The  Tegeana  aaid  that  they 
had  set  these  up  for  the  following  reason.  Artemis  and 
Apollo  went  to  every  countiy  and  t4>ok  vengeance  on  all 
the  men  who  had  it^fused  hospitality  to  their  mother, 
Latona,  ae  she  wandered  in  her  pregnancy.  When  the 
twin  deities  arrived  at  Tegea,  Seepbrua,  eon  of  Tegoates, 
the  king,  went  up  to  Apollo  and  talked  with  him  apart. 
Thereupon  Ltmon,  hiti  hrother,  Huspecting  that  what 
Soephru^  was  saying  rcHe('ted  on  himself,  ran  at  his 
brother  and  blew  him,  Piuiishm&nt  at  once  overtook  the 
nmrderer,  for  Artemis  rthot  him.  Tegeates  and  Maera 
his  wife  aacrificed  to  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  the  time; 
but  afterwards  a  great  harrennees  fell  upon  the  land,  and 
an  oracle  was  nent  from  Delphi  tliat  they  nhuuld  bewail 
Scephrue*  'So,  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  they  perform 
various  eeremoniet;  in  honour  of  Scephrua,  and  in  particu^ 
lar  the  priestess  of  Artemis  pursues  a  man,  feigning  that 
she  IB  Artemis  and  he  Limon.'     (Paus.  viii,  53i  3.) 

That  those  who  have  boon  slain  unjustly,  more 
ei4pei:i7LlIy  by  those  of  like  race,  w^ere  supposed  to  ha  ubie 
to  produt^e  barrenness,  and  bring  blight  on  the  crops,  and 
various  ills  upon  both  man  and  boast,  is  rendered  certain 
by  a  famous  story  in  Herotodua  (i,  167). 

'The  PhocearjH  captured  in  the  great  r^tita-llght  at  Alalia  hy 
the  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians  were  brought  to  Agylla  or 
Cikii-G  iu  Etruritt,  Tliere  thdlr  captors  divided  the  spoil,  and 
in  the  distribution  by  lot  the  Etruscans  soom  to  have  obtninod 
the  most  of  them.  Thej^  led  them  forth  and  stoned  them  Ki 
death.  After  that,  every  bhiug  that  belonged  to  the  AgylloMLns 
that  tiassed  by  the  spot  where  the  stonetl  Phoceans  lay  iu 
death,  whether  cattle,  beast  of  burden,  or  human  being, 
became  distorted,  malniefl.  or  paralysed.  The  Agyllieaus 
accordingly  etnt  to  Delphi,  in  their  desire  to  atone  for  their 
sin,  TliG  Pythian  proph^tfss  hnde  thi?im  do  a^  they  do  nnto 
this  day— they  make  great  offerings  to  thtani  as  heroes  and 
hold  contests  of  attdeteH  and  horses/ 
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It  19  now  clear  that  athletic  foata.  contests  of  horfieini»< 
ship,  and  tra^io  daneee  are  all  'pfi.rt  of  the  tiatnfi  priodplf 
—-the  honouring  and  nppeaning  <if  the  iIhjuI. 

Alore  than  one  writer  on  tragedy  has  felt  A  diflficoit; 
in  explaining  why  it  ia  that  the  earliest  dith3rramlH  of 
whi<;h   we   henr   were   grave   anr]    solemn    hymns    ratlKT 
than  rude  licentiouB  vintage  songs.     This  difficulty  dis- 
appears ae  soon  as  wo  perceive  that  they  ^vero  compooed 
to  be  sung  round  the  graves  of  the  mighty  dead.     At  tb* 
Great  Dionysia  the  cyclic  chorus  danced  round  the  alUr 
of  the  Twelve  Gods  at  Athens.     There  is  littlo  doubt  ib^ 
the  tragic  chorus  which  honoured  Adrsstus  danoed  romd 
his  tnmh  in  the  Agora  at  f^icyon  ;  and  Ave  may  be  sniv 
that  the  mimetic  performance  with  which  the  gboet  of 
Soephrus  was  placated  at  Tegea  was  held  close   by  b^ 
tomb.     We  have  f^een  that  m   na^Trif^cing  to  a  Iiero  no  Hrr 
was  employed,  for  the  blood  or  j>?^t<o«  was  poured  into  ■ 
bofhros  or  hole  heeide  the  tomb  or  in  it,  or  even  { 
Da'ilis)  thiYiugb  an  tiperture  renching  right  down  to 
dead  inside.     But  in  the  case  of  a  god  the  oiTeriug 
bnrnti  in   order  that  its  essence  might  thus  oseen 
heaven.    When  a  hero  roue  into  godhead,  as  did  H^nicli^ 
the  chief   fai^tor   in   his    apotheosis  was    that    he    h«iiOe* 
forth  w;lh  honoured  with  offerings  burnt  upon  an  alW 
instead  of  with  a  fireless  pdanos  poured  into  &  ^ofAroit 
Adrastus  must   have   been    honoured   at  Sicyon    in  the 
latter  way ;  but%  when  the  chorus  was  taken  from  htm 
and  transferred  to  Dionysus,  the  tomb  round  which  tb« 
chorus  danced  now  became  the  altJir  of  Dionysus;  andi 
fire  was  kindled  upon  it,  the  tomb  thus  passing  hito  ft  _ 
fire-altar.  ^^1 

ThusarOHe  the  /Ar/7n«faof  Dionysus.  Curiously  enotifiP 
Bicyon  itself  supplies  us  with  the  classic  inetauce  of  a 
shrine  which  was  both  a  heroum  and  also  a  fire-alt*f- 
The  Sicyunians  had  continued  to  worship  Heracles  as  ft 
hero  until  a  man  named  Pbcestus  came  and  told  theta 
that  all  the  world  waa  now  woi'shlpping  him  as  a  god, 
Jind  ha  insisted  on  sacrificing  with  fh^e  to  HeraLdes  a^  to 
a  deity*  The  Sicyonianfl,  wishing  to  make  sure  of  doing 
what  was  right,  continued  both  t'oima  of  ritual ;  '  To  this 
day,'  says  PausaniEifi,  '  the  Sicyonians,  after  slaying  a  lamb 
and  burning  the  thighs  on  the  nltar,  eat  part  of  the  flesh 
as  of  a  regular  sacrificial  victim,  and  otfer  part  of  th* 
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Heah  as  to  a  hero/  doubtless  plficiug  the  fleuh  without 
fire  m  a  bothros  In  or  at  the  base  of  the  altar. 

Tfi  avery  town  and  villftge  throughout  GreBe*^  there 
iras  the  shrine  of  the  local  heix>  or  heroine,  whose  cult  in 
later  days  id  many  casea  had  superimposed  upon  it  that 
of  some  of  the  great  divinities,  such  as  Zeua,  Apollo, 
FoseidoD.  Hermes,  Artemis,  or  Dionjeus.  Hence  we 
meet  such  combinations  as  Zeue  Amphiaraus,  Zeus 
Trophonius,  Zeufl  Agampmnon,  Hermes  Aepytue ;  while 
Poseidon  was  worshipped  in  the  Erectheum  on  the  same 
attar  as  Erectbous,  the  tomb  of  the  hero  having  become 
the  fire-altar  of  the  god.  Similarly  at  Tegea  the  eult 
of  Seephrurt  Beenis  to  have  merged  into  that  of  Apollo, 

Wo  can  Dow^  plainly  see  the  true  origin  of  the  thyineU 
of  Dionysus,  ivhioh  appears  in  history  as  an  inseparable 
adjunct  of  the  tragic  or  ryclic,  chorus  out  of  wblch  grew 
tragedy.  The  chorus  danced  its  stately  measure,  and 
sang  its  solemn  hymn  or  dithyramb  round  the  tomb  of 
the  dead  hero  who  lay  buried  in  the  Agora,  and  into  the 
6of/iro**  of  whose  tomb  the  pf  latum '•/vein  poured,  AtSicyoo 
the  tomb  of  Adrastna  stood  right  in  the  Afjora,  and  round 
it  danced  the  *  tragic  chorus  '  that  represented  his  sorrows. 
When  CleiBthenGs  handed  over  to  Dionysus  the  chorus  of 
AdroBtUB,  the  dance  would  still  be  held  in  the  same  place ; 
and  the  tomb  of  Adrastus  would  become  the  tire-altar  of 
Dionysus,  henceforwanl  playing  a  double  part  like  that 
of  Heracles  close  by.  What  is  true  of  Sicyon  holds  equally 
true  for  all  otber  parts  of  Greeeo,  In  many  places  the 
tomb  of  the  old  hero,  in  who^e  houour  mimetic  dance<^  had 
been  held  from  of  old,  was  incorporated  into  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  and  became  the  fhymele  of  that  god^  although 
it  does  not  follow  that  Dionysus  in  every  cAse  was  the  god 
who  absorbed  the  wotflhip  of  the  local  hero.  We  have 
seen  that  at  Tegea  the  dramatic  performance  in  honour 
of  Seepbrua  was  not  merged  into  the  cult  of  Dionysus, 
but  became  associated  with  that  of  ApolJo. 

This  explaniLtion  of  the  thytnele  is  supported  by  its 
shape.  That  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  is  not 
like  the  usual  type  of  altar ;  it  is  rather  a  tomb,  being  a 
platfoiTu  with  steps  on  which  the  Coryphaeus  stood,  and 
round  which  the  chorus  danced.  Its  form  shows  that 
It  was  simply  the  hotiion  of  a  desd  hertr.  It  could  ho 
easily  proved  that  in  the  extant  Greek  tragedies  tombs 
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of  heroes  pl&y  a  very  prominent  parL.  It  ivUl  duB 
htite  to  cita  one  of  the  moat  striking  histauces-  In  tV 
'  ChoephuriLe '  Lli«  tomb  of  Ag^uieumon  foriixs  the  ceuln 
of  the  opening  scene*  To  it  approaches  the  choma  of 
handmaiijs  from  the  pEJacd,  with  Electra,  to  offer,  on  tk 
biddJug  of  Clyteiimestra,  propitiatory  offerings  to  tie 
murdored  king. 

The  GonDoxioii  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  with  teg^ 
Vftls  in  honour  of  the  JeiLil  hua  reretitly  been  tnade  c\aa- 
The  four  great  Attii;  festivflla  of  the  god — the  OoMnlT? 
Diony^ia,  the  Lensea,  the  Arithest^ria,  and  the  CilJ 
DiciDysm — aW  fiill  at  a  titiie  of  year  when  there  is  iw 
vintage.  The  villages  of  Attica  had  eat;h  their  own 
local  hero  ;  and  to  these  local  foativalfl  of  tho  dead  tlw 
woi-ahip  of  Dionysus  became  atUu-htid,  a^*  it  did  to  (bt 
of  AdrautuH  at  Sicyou,  Bt^fure  the  time  of  Tbt^pis  and 
Pratiitas,  Laaus  of  tiermiono  in  Argolia  had  celebrate  m 
dramatic  ehorusee  the  sorrows  of  heroes.  The  AiilJi» 
toria  waH  jl  great  fe»itival  of  the  dead,  as  hae  been  proved 
hy  Miss  Harrison;  n'hilst  in  the  Ur oat  Dlonysia  vnn  bt 
Been  a  celebration  of  a  similar  kind  for  the  purpose  od 
iimiiring  that  the  earth  should  yield  her  iiiereaae,  Ud 
the  third  day  of  the  Autlie^tcria,  called  Uie  ChyUM 
■  pote "  of  cooked  vogotabkb  wore  offered  to  tho  god* 
and  to  the  dead,  and  there  were  cyclic  choruses  Of 
course  it  may  be  ut^ed  that  these  choruses  wei^e  Dioov' 
BiHc,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  City  DJouysia,  t-ydlc 
choruses  danced  round  the  altar  of  the  twelve  god^  In  ihn 
Agora,  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  such  choruAO 
were  pre-Dionysian  in  Attica  as  well  as  in  other  partd  of 
Greece,  If,  tlien,  sucrh  drainittic  choruses  were  employed 
at  a  festival  which  was  mainly  and  originally  that  uf  tlur 
dead,  and  at  all  times  continued  to  be  euch,  and  if  in 
older  Attioa  there  were  men  like  Laeue  who  t-onipo«ed 
such  hymns  in  honour  of  the  dead,  we  are  justided  ja 
conaidering  that  these  cyclic  choruses  at  tho  Autbeatcm 
were  far  older  than  the  Introduction  of  the  cult  of 
Dionysus  into  Athens. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  8atync  drama  fltood 
perfectly  apart  from  comedy ;  indeed,  it  was  tormod  hj 
the  uncientfl  *  sportive  tragedy,'  As  we  have  Haid  abovs^ 
it  hai^  been  generally  supposed  to  have  grown  out  of  tbfl 
rude  licentious  dithyrambs  of   the  Dorians.     Bul,  sit^ft 
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there  is  no  evidence  for  the  exiHtencQ  of  such  licentioofi 
dithyrambs^  and  neither  the  dithyrumb  nur  tragedy 
itaeJf  am  bo  held  to  be  Dorian  ia  origin,  we  must  look 
for  some  other  expliination  of  the  Satyric  dranrn.  Now, 
w^hfin  the  chorus  which  hail  far  generrttiona  danced  in 
honour  of  Adrastua  was  transferred  to  Uionydua,  somo 
element  of  that  god'a  own  oult  must  have  been  added  to 
tlie  ritual  round  the  hevoutti  in  the  Agora  of  Sicyon,  In 
the  earlier  days  of  tragedy,  the  Satyric  dramae  iuTariably 
ooneisted  of  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  and  his  atten- 
dant Satyrs,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  merely  his 
old  Satrian  tribesmen.  But  aa  tragedy  baa  juat  been 
shown  to  have  arisen  fronj  the  worship  of  native  Greek 
heriiPH  l<>ng  bpf(5re  DionyrtUH  pamo  from  Thmre,  the  only 
true  Dionyaiac  element  in  the  tragic  performances  at 
Athens  was  the  Hatyric  drama.  Tbie  hypothE^is  com- 
pletely accounts  for  the  prominence  of  tbie  claas  of  play 
in  the  early  days  of  the  drama.  Thua  Pratin^w  of  Phliua 
is  said  to  have  oomposod  no  loss  than  thirty-two  Satyrie 
dramas  and  fifty  tragedies,  while  Choerilus  was  so  famous 
for  his  productions  in  the  same  field  that  it  ^ave  riee 
to  the  proverb,  '  When  Choerilua  Avas  king  among  the 
Satyrs.'  As  time  went  on,  the  8atyric  dramas  dealt  leas 
and  Ibbb  with  tbo  suFferings  or  adventuren  of  Dinnyaiis, 
until  finaUj,  as  in  the  *  Cyclops'  of  Euripides,  the  only 
extant  Satyric  drama,  the  leading  character  is  not 
Diooysua,  hub  some  hero  or  other,  in  this  case  Odyaaeua, 
who  fell  in  with  Silenus  and  a  rout  of  Satyra.  It  was 
probably  this  departure  from  the  origiaal  strictly  Diony- 
siac  character  that  gave  rise  to  the  criticism  of  old- 
fashioned  people,  'It  has  nothing  to  do -with  Dionysus/ 
Thus,  even  that  which  had  once  been  tbo  true  Dionysioc 
element,  waned  away  before  the  national  instincts  of  the 
Atheniana;  and  with  the  rise  of  true  comedy  it  finally 
disappeared. 

It  has  been  generally  maintained  that  the  Satyric 
drama  guve  comic  relief  to  the  tragedies,  which  always 
preceded  it ;  but  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  Satyric  drama  did  not  unaeoutof  lieentioiiH  songs, 
froni  whiph,  acconling  to  Aristotle,  comedy  undoubtedly 
eprang>  jVlthough  the  origin  of  the  latter  is  well  known, 
it  had  no  early  history,  for  'it  was  only  late  that  the 
Archon   granted  a  comic  chorus.'     The   reason  of   thia 
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becomes  obvious  from  ivbat  we  havc^  jiiBt  seen.  7U 
tragedy,  which  was  th©  lineal  descondaut  of  tho  Ua^ 
datice  and  solemn  hymn  round  tba  tomb  of  the  old  hwi, 
^vas  of  real  importance  to  the  community,  sini^e  it  ww 
eseentially  a  religious  rite,  the  omiamon  of  ^^hich  augb 
be  fraught  with  dread  consequences  to  the  land*  Hu 
State  therefore  naturally  furnished  the  rost  of  the  axkl- 
bition  of  tragedies.  The  Satyri*;  drama  was  the  wonbt 
of  the  new  pod  from  Thrace,  who  performed  th*  samt 
functions  for  vegetatirm  iis  the  old  herueH  of  the  land: 
and,  as  it  waa  grafted  on  to  the  old  ritual,  the  Statevdf 
necessity,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  this  act  of  worship 
also.  But  comedy,  which  grew  out  of  mere  rustic  btrf- 
foonory,  had  no  claim  to  respect  as  a  religious  ceremuniAi; 
and  ac(»)rdmgly  the  State  did  not  take  it  up  until  after 
tragedy  had  developed  a  distinct  literary  form,  and 
comedy  had  nlno  come  to  be  reoogniaed  as  a  Iig'ht  son 
of  dramatic  literature. 

Tbespia  is  universally  supposed  to  have  made  the  fii^ 
gren-t  nt&n  in  the  evolutioji  of  the  tragic  art.  In  wlut 
did  this  consiHt?  He  did  not  originate  the  diologuv 
proper,  for  Phrynichus  was  the  firet  to  introduce  s 
regular  actor,  though  TheRpiH  may  have  to  Kcime  degm 
sepn^rated  the  CorypIi£euB  from  the  choruti,  and  made  hioa 
interrupt  the  choral  parts  with  EpiQ  recit'ttione.  But  U10 
ancients  held  a  difi^erent  view.  Horace,  in  h  fatnoua  pa>» 
sage  ('Ars  poetica/  275),  says  : 

*  ignotuni  tra,gicae  genua  Inuenisfie  Camenoe 
dicltui'  et  pLmustria  uexiese  poemata  Tbegpis.' 

Prof.  MahaPFy  thinks  that  Horace  *  talks  noneensa  wfaeo 
be  speaku  of  TheHpiH  going  about  on  a  waggon  aa  n 
strolling  player';  and  he  holda  that  'Tbeapts  reaUj 
anticipated  ^^chyluH  in  applying  to  moral  purposea  tb« 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  sulTonngSf  often  imjmt 
of  heroeHn'  But,  after  all,  Horace  is  probably  right.  In 
WHrly  dayrt  the  dithyramb  and  tragic  rliorus  were  rJoaoJj 
attached  to  the  tombs  of  heroes,  and  were  only  perfonuwl 
nn  festive  occasions  at  the^e  Aacred  spots.  Thespis  de- 
tached his  ohoruti  from  any  particular  shrine,  and*  taking 
it  with  him  on  waggons,  he  gave  hia  performances  wbevi 
and  where  he  could  tind  an  audience.  Thus,  by  lifting 
tragedy  from  being  a  mere  piece  of  religioue  ritual  tM 
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to  a  particular  epot  into  a  great  form  of  literature,  h© 
was  the  true  fuunder  of  the  Tragic  Art, 

ThismetamorphoeiBlsexactlj'par&IJeled  in  the  historjr 
of  the  medieval  drama.  The  'Myeterioa' and  *  Miraclea  ' 
were  essentially  part  of  a  religious  Htual  pel-formed  io 
hoQour  of  Christ  or  of  some  saint:  ue,  for  iualftUL-^,  tlie 
play  of  St  Catherine,  which  the  Norman  Geoffrey,  after- 
wards Abbot  of  St  AJbans,  caused  to  be  represented  at 
Dunstable  eoiue  time  prior  to  a,d.  1110,  the  eurliest  piny 
of  any  kind  known  hy  name  to  huvo  been  acted  in 
England.  In  proceaa  of  time,  uttora  who  had  given 
auccBHsful  i}erforniHnceH  of  such  mystery  and  miracle 
plays  at  aorae  church  in  honour  of  some  holy  personage 
and  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  began  to  wander 
about  as  struUing  players,  ready  to  perfoiin  wherever 
they  could  secure  an  audience,  be  it  in  sacred  edifice  or 
inn-yard.  In  eo  doing,  tbey  were  transforming  such 
playit  From  being  merely  a  [riece  of  religious  ritual, 
att^iched  to  aome  particular  ehrine,  into  a  true  form  of 
dramatic  literature* 

Nor  is  it  only  in  this  partit^iilHr  thnt  the  medieval 
Christian  drama  may  he  compared  with  that  of  early 
Oreeoe.  i^ot  only  was  the  procfies  of  development  similar, 
but  each  sprang  from  the  same  deep-rooted  principle — 
the  honouring  and  propitiation  of  the  sacred  dead,  the 
hero  and  the  saint,  and,  as  a  corolltiry,  even  the  goda 
themselves.  As  the  men  of  Sicyon  thought  to  please 
Adrastus  by  rehearsing  his  sorrows,  so  the  Christian 
Church  honoured  its  divine  Founder  hy  continually 
keeping  His  Passion  in  remembrance,  au,  indeed,  He 
Himself  had  ordained  at  the  I^st  Supper.  To  this  day, 
when  every  ten  j'ears  the  peasants  of  Ober-Ammergau 
perform  their  Paseion  Play,  they  believe  that  by  thie 
solemn  reprerienlatton  of  the  sufTprings  of  Christ  they 
are  doing  what  is  pleasing  Jn  His  sight.  Moreover, 
wherever  in  any  part  of  Asia  we  meet  with  an  indigenous 
tragedy,  it  seerns  to  have  originaUid  in  ihe  same  principle. 
Thus  the  oldest  Hindu  drama,  the  'Raiusyan^,' celebrates 
the  life,  exploits,  and  sufferings  of  Rama,  son  of  Di^ea- 
ratha,  who  reigned  iu  Ayodhya :  and  it  include?*  the  loves 
of  Rama  and  hi^  wife  ^ita,  the  rape  of  the  latter  by 
Ravnna,  the  demon-king  of  Ceylon,  the  overthrow  of 
Bavana  by  Rama,  the  subsequent  sorrows  of  the  hero 
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male  ot  feniale,  nor  the  old  or  youug  buffoons;  with  their 
cruelty,  and  thoy  oeeuro  the  epirit^  that  thoy  have  not 
come  to  vie  with  thetu  in  wisdom  or  skill  or  talent; 
finally,  they  implore  the  Black  Awang,  the  king  of  the 
earth,  who  wandera  in  the  veins  of  the  ground,  not  to  be 
enrnged  or  offended ^with  them.  All  this  looku  tut  if  the 
worship  of  the  spirits  of  Ihe  dead  niny  \inve  onve  been 
the  chief  motive  in  such  performances,  a  view  strongly 
etipported  by  tho  fact  that  the  leader  of  such  compauicBs 
of  actora  is  a  mediLrine-mai]. 

To  auni  up,  then,  we  may  arrive  with  some  probability 
at  the  following  conclusions  ^  that  tho  Dorians  did  not 
invent  tragedy;  that  representations  of  the  sufFerin^ 
of  heroes  were  familiar  features  in  Greece  before  the 
incoming  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus;  that  those  solomn 
songs  and  dances  were  part  of  the  propitiatory  rites 
performed  at  the  tombs  of  heroes  in  order  that  they 
might  protect  their  people,  and  that  the  earth,  through 
their  kindly  interposition,  might  bring  forth  her  fniits; 
that  oa  top  of  this  primeval  worship  nimo  in  a  Thraclan 
cult  of  a  wild  orgiastic  kind,  a  ritual  likewise  regarded 
as  beneficial  for  promoting  vegetation  and  increase  of 
food  ;  that  this  new  religiou  was  gradujilly  engi7Lft4^d  m 
many  places  on  old  local  cults  of  heroes,  while  the  tombs 
of  the  latter  now  became  the  altare  of  Dionysus  ;  that 
the  only  true  Dionysiac  element  was  the  dithyramb, 
which  dealt  with  the  sorrows  and  adventures  of  Dionysus 
and  his  Satyrs ;  and  that  from  this  grew  the  Satyric 
dram.a,  whose  close  union  with  tragedy  and  rigid  distinc- 
tion from  comedy  is  thus  at  last  explained  ;  and  that  the 
grand  step  made  by  Thespia  was  to  elevate  the  tragic 
dance  from  being  a  mere  piece  of  ritual  inwepBrably 
connected  with  a  particular  shrine  into  true  dramatic 
literature.  Finally,  it  would  appear  that  the  principle 
from  which  Greek  tragedy  sprang  was  nut  eonfineil 
to  Greece  or  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  world-wide  and 
one  of  the  many  touches  that  make  the  whole  world  kin, 
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L  Jnhn  Thadeufl  Dtlajut,  Editor  oj  the  'Tiiw^' ;  hit  Ia}* 
and  CorrettptyiuieTicc.  By  A.  1,  DodenU  Two  Tok 
Ixindon :  Murray,  1908, 

2.  Th^^  Gretd  Metropolis.  By  James  GrauL  Fii^t  mevkt, 
yqI,  rii  Third  oditioB.  London:  t^aunders  and  OUlfJTr 
1838. 

3.  The  Ooventnuiiit  of  England.  By  A-  Lawrence  LowvJL 
Two  vols.     London:  MacmiUan,  1008. 

JocRNALTsra  h&TG  been  described  as  the  Sophtet^  of 
modem  life  :  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  paraUol  touj 
he  said  to  hold  good^  By  a  '  journHtist'  we  Diean  a  msB 
who  ^eeks  to  inlluence  public  opinion  in  this  dir«<7tion  vr 
that  tbroURh  the  columns  of  a  daily  or  a  weekly  papef, 
not  the  invaluable  iind  indispensable  person  T«'ho  pui-v^ji 
'iiew^/  properly  HO^i^Ued,  and  the  data  upon  ivhieh  'tlw 
policy  of  the  pnpor'  is  based.  Bearing  this  in  toind,  aoi 
remomboring  that  the  proprietor,  the  editor,  and  U» 
lender-writer  are  not  absolutely  IiitJependent  of  one  (m- 
other,  but  repret^ent  in  most  caaes  a  contbiiiatioD  ctinienticKl 
by  *tlie  policy  of  the  papor/  we  can  trace,  not  unprofitabtf, 
the  parallel  between  the  typical  Athenian  Sophist  miid 
the  typical  English  journalist. 

Let  ufl  Dotc  fir«t  that  the  prototype  and  the  counttf- 
p.irt  are  only  possible  under  a  system  of  ((OTernment 
which  re(^u^iihe»  Hiid  protet^ba  an  absolute  frcMfdom  oi 
thought  and  cxpregaion  of  opinion.  Further,  Jcl  «■ 
tiduiit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Sophists,  as  a  clase,  did 
not  exert: it^e  the  curruptLDi;  influence  aLtributad  to  them 
by  Aristophanes  and  by  Plato  in  the  more  Socrotic 
passages  of  tbe  various  dialogues  in  which  they  ar« 
introduced  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  wore  not  alwAj^ 
the  disinterested  advocates  of  political  and  social  reform 
that  Grote  represented  them  to  be.  Grote,  in  his  pasaioii- 
ate  admiration^idolatry  would  hardly  be  too  stiYing  * 
word — for  democracy  in  ail  its  forms,  and  especially  In 
its  Athenian  form,  is  naturally  prone  to  exaggerate  ;  but, 
when  he  says  (ed,  188S»  vol.  vii,  p.  30) 

'  it  was  the  bleaain;?  and  the  glory  of  Athecs  that  weiry  nmD 
could  Hpeftk  out  hiH  sentiments  and  eritacisios  with  a  freedom 
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nnpnralJoled  in  the  ancient  world,  and  hfvrdly  paralleled  ereD 
in  the  modern,  in  which  h  vn^t  body  of  difisent  both  is,  ftnd 
alw&ya  liu^  boon,  coudonined  to  absolute  silence/ 


the  exagg^rjiticin  lb  pardonablt^.  England,  it  is  aaid,  is 
governed  by  talk;  and,  when  we  remember  that  tlie 
ESophisIx  were  the  iramediate  heire  of  tbe  toaehers  of 
rhetoric  and  dialet^tic,  we  perceive  haw  real  the  parallel 
is.  That  there  were  some  HophiaU  whose  doctrines  and 
methods  were  elevating  imd  bouoScml,  and  others  whose 
influpnce  was  peroioioufij  is  as  true  as  the  truism  that 
there  are  ftome  newspapers  which  Ln struct  and  enlig'Iiten 
their  roadorn^  and  others  which  t^L'ud,  dolibcratoly  or 
unconsciously,  to  lower  the  tone  of  public  opinion.  There 
in  not  more  djfferein;e  between  the  beet  journal  of  the 
.y— whichever  that  may  be — and  the  worst,  th^in  there 
between  Isocrates  and  Thrasymaphus  ad  depicted  in 
the  first  b<*ok  of  the  *  Republic'  It  munt  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Plato  himself,  as  he  becomes  more  Platonic 
and  Less  Sooratic,  changes  hia  attitude  towards  the 
Sophists.  In  the  earlier  hooks  of  the  *  Bepulilir/  they  are 
char^^^ed  (as  indeed  waa  Socrates  himself)  with  being  the 
corrupters  of  society,  while  in  the  later  they  are  doacribed 
as  the  products  of  h  society  which  wns  itself  corrupt,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  intellectual  drugs  to  stimulate  its 
depravity.  One  or  other  of  these  views  is  taken  by 
peBsiniista  with  regard  to  journalism.  It  is  said,  for 
iastancB,  that  newapapei's  have  created  a  craving  for 
BensatioDaiism,  or  that.  Bnding  this  morbid  appetite  in 
existence,  they  have  pandered  to  it  This  critiriam  is 
at  best  a  gross  exaggeration  when  apphed  to  seriously 
conducted  newspapers,  but  it  indicates  a  real  danger  to 
^vhich  we  will  presently  revert. 

To  continue  the  esaniination  of  our  parallel :  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Sophists,  as  it  is  set  forth  by  Isocmtes,  was  to 
teach  young  men  "to  think,  speak,  and  act"  with  credit 
la  themselves  as  citixen**.  If  for  'youth*  we  substitute 
the  English  political  e<puvalcnt  'untrained,'  the  niotto 
of  Isocrates  is  one  which  all  f^erious  journalists  would 
gladly  adopt.  It  is  worth  while  to  rec?ill  a  paj^qnge  from 
the  inticism  of  Grotc's  History  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review'  (No.  clxxv),  cited  by  Grote  in  a  foot- 
I     note  (vii,  80)  as  '  able  and  interesting.' 
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'It  U  pnoagh  here  to  fttAte*  (said  the  rerieirer)  *mm  W4 
as  poouble  t^  oontrnst  between  Mr  Orote'd  new  Mid  iv 
popular  repr««etittttioti  nf  the  Snphisifl.  Aocordiac  fo^ 
coiDiaon  notion,  they  were  »  sect :  according  to  btvi.  tfaf 
were  a  class  or  a  profeeaion.  According  tf>  the  «o«DJnoft  fiP 
they  were  the  projM^tore  of  demoralieinf  doctriiMS.  aod  il 
what  rrom  them  are  tcrmt^  *  sophidii^l '  srsume«itBti^ 
Accordmg  to  Mr  Grote.  they  were  the  rejcular  teacfacfi  tf 
Greek  maralLty,  neitber  above  nor  below  the  atamjafj  tf 
the  a^e.  Acwrding  to  tbe  tofumoa  Tiew,  Socrates  was  ^ 
great  opponent  of  the  Sophists,  and  Plato  hi*  natural  Fia^auMf 
In  the  coml:tfit.  Aci^-orUins  to  Mr  Grote.  Socrate«  ^vae  Lfar  gfHi 
repraeent^ktivo  of  the  Sophiiit^,  cUstin^aiAhed  from  thanotij 
hy  hU  higher  r^mhicnc'e  aod  by  the  peculi»rity  of  hi^  lifpurf 
teaching.  According  to  the  eommon  view,  Plato  and  )m 
frdlowera  were  the  authorised  tntcherSr  the  edtal>lished  Gler0 
of  the  Grf>ek  nation,  and  the  Sophie^ts  the  dissenters,  Accorl- 
ing  to  Mr  Grote.  the  .SLiphiAtn  were  Uje  eet^bliAhed  dergjr,  mbI 
Hatowos  th©diH9enter,thoSocialiEtwhoottflcko(l  tbeSoptel* 
(as  he  attHc-ked  thiT  [>fN^U  ard  tl>e  t^tatesmenj,  nf>t  nsi  a  far- 
bicular  sect,  but  aa  one  of  the  existing  orders  of  eociety/ 

Thene  irrecroucilablo  judgiaeute  find  thetr  echoes  h^ 
day  in  the  extromo  tigwa  takon  by  dilTorent  school*  tt 
the  value  and  tbe  daiif^ers  of  tbe  pres!^.  It  ^U  probfl^T 
be  rEteogriiHfHl  thai.  whiTi?,  as  regards  l>oth  Sophists  an4 
jourualiate,  the  views  referred  to  are  exaggerate^  the 
favourable  opinion,  stands,  in  both  cases,  nearer  tbe  tratii 
thao  does  the  other. 

One  of  the  chargea  levelled  gainst  the  SophutA—4 
charge  eflpecinlly  damaging  in  a  cultivated  democrriicf 
resting  upon  slave-lH-boiir — was  that  they  took  moTMJ. 
often  large  Hunifl,  for  teaching.  It  vras  '  banau^ir^*  luid  b 
the  eyes  of  Hocnites  and  Plato  it  was  simony  or  worse  t^ 
aeU  ■  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  just.' '  Down  to  the  vesj 
eve  of  the  Vicioriau  epoch  there  vas  the  ^aoae  dir^poeltioii 

*  prof.  Bbjfl  DjltIh  nmlDda  ua  thiit  Id  tbe  aisih  century   Di.<^  j«l 
b«rore  Ibe  blrtb  of  thb  Buddbfi.  tbcro  eiUtcd  In  India  tfiAnbvn  call«d  lb* 

'  Wau'lfrei^/  who  ra'^rmLplcd  in  maiL;  ^«^3  the  (^r«ck  Scpht^ta.  LfW 
[li'in>.  llirj  di(T*-rtd  ninth  in  iiil^-lliiieiicr,  •ArTitatnrM  ftmi  hoursty,  Se^ 
4rc  dFrM:ril>r<!  m  '  eel-vriiiifli^rfi,  liair  itplitttrh.^  Aitd  ihla  nut  irittiiOL 
roajiDn.  But  Ihtrr  inuaL  haw  hetsa  luany  ot  n  v-nry  dinerf nt  chflfmrt^r.  -  ■  ' 
.So  [ftrpt  WB3  the  (iUinbcT  of  suth  iieople  tbul  the  bown  communltjra.  Us* 
f:\E.Tifi  luid  l\n}  rAjbfl  vUd  one  vtELh  nnolbci  lo  firovidb  Lbe  Wuiileren  «nb 
pa^-lUon>i,  ineettn^  haUi.  tt(i<J  i¥KMrii;-ptiicefl.  where  convuvaLioM  or  dlMO^ 
aLouA  could  lolu  place     ('  Borl^  Buddhlnpi.'  p-  4.) 
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ta  regard  paid  journalism  with  the  eame  averaioc  as 
a  vocatiou  not  fit  for  geiitlemen»  We  find  this  fact 
very  ©iplicitly  stated  by  Mr  Grant,  himaolf  a  working 
journalist,  who  was  rGapoui^ihle  for  a  dozen  voiumeB  or 
so  of 'chatty  gossip"  iu  tht?  thirtti^r^  of  the  last  t^entury. 
His  jud^m<«iits  do  not  porhaps  amount  to  much,  though 
he,  a  Liberal  in  politics,  anticipated  u  great  future  for 
Disrauli  when  the  toiiofictnti  beh^viid  hini  to  be  a  wpant 
squib;  but  hid  value  ob  a  contemporary  wiLnosa  Is  un- 
queatioimble.  We  shali  have  aeveral  cocas  iona  for 
di^wiug  from  his  reservoir.  In  a  vohimo  dealing  with 
'  the  Nowapaper  Proaa/  he  tolls  U3  that 

*  the  character  of  the  aew«paper  proad  of  the  metropolis  haa 
been  greatly  i^ised  within  the  last  f|UHrter  of  a  century. 
Before  that  thiie  no  mtux  of  any  ataiidlag,  oithor  in  the 
polititjal  or  1il;emry  woHiI,  would  eou descend  to  write  in  & 
newspaper;  or,  if  he  did,  lie  took  special  care  to  kuep  the 
eireu(n!4tan<^  ah  K^'^'^^  ^  ^c-ret  as  if  he  hnd  committed  some 
petial  oiTeuco  of  the  tirt^t  miiguitudo.  Now,  the  mofit  diutiu- 
giiished  persona  in  the  country  not  only  often  contribute  to 
newspapers,  but  ai'o  rondy  to  admit  it,  except  where  there 
may  be  aceidentaj  ruasoua  for  eoncGJLlment.'  (*  Great  Metro- 
polis/ vol  li,  p.  161.) 

Hq  adds  that  in  his  day 

'the  great  majority  of  (Parliamentary)  reportei-fl  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  imiver^ity  ediicatiunf  and  many  of  them 
belong  to  llio  leanieil  proreHi!<ionK  Several  of  those  at  present 
in  the  gftllory  have  been  educated  for  the  Church  of  Kngland, 
the  Churt-h  of  Srotldnd.  the  Chun^h  of  Rome.  Soini;  of  them 
have  Iieen  regularly  oi'dalnod,  and  have  unly  been  induced 
to  tura  thelp  attention  ttt  r-eporting  beeaiise  they  have  no 
itomediate  prospect  of  obtaining  a  respectable  living  in  the 
Chiirt'has  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Among  the 
reporters  ai-e  aevcral  physicians  and  aurgoons  ;  while  a  very 
large  ]>ru|^»oi'ttou  of  tht^m  are  either  barristerbi-at-law  or 
young  men  studying  for  the  bar'  (ib.  p.  204]. 

He  cites  a  long  list  of  distin^ished  persons  who  had 
been  reporbern  in  their  day,  including,  of  course,  Dr 
Johnson,  whose  avowal  that  he  always  '  took  care  that 
the  Whi|^  dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment,'mightily  shocks  Mr  Grant's  pi^ifessional  con sci once. 
Amongst  tho  aucceaaors  of  Johnson  he  names  Sir  James 
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MAckJDtxMili,  Allan  CunainghAmt  and  otberv;  and 
hj>i  own  oofLtera[K> ranee  be  picks  oab  CThAries  DickA 
already  author  of  'Sketcbee  bj  Box'and  tike  'FiekvU 
Club,'  who  'IB  a  reporter  on  the  eBtabUsbtnent  of  lb 
*'Uorotng  Chronicle,"'  and  of  whom  Mr  Grant  aajY: 

'I  mtty  Lcre  be  iHsnuitU^  to  remark  that  Mr  DickwttiiiW 
of  tbb  moAt  promL&inff  Uteraiy  foimg  mea  of  tli«^  prnflgMt^ff.] 
For  an  eiriuiBite  jKirce|>ti()D  of  the  Laiiion:>as  be  cej 
no  superior  among  eont«ni]K>rfiry  waters.' 

He  further  tella  ua  that  '  almost  all  the  editors  of  tif 
daily  papera  have  been  reporters.*  John  Del&oe  ••mi 
an  apprenticeship  in  'the  gallery';  and  hi^  predere^oc 
BarnoH,  hod  been  a  reporter,  Stenography  has  caaad 
roportiug  to  be  more  professiooal  than  in  tiiose  dtp* 
when  we  are  told  : 

*  Seme  years  ago  not  more  than  About  a  fourth  port  of  tb 
reporter?  need  shorthand ;  of  late  the  uomber  hae  incrtmmL 
and  now  pcihaps  one-third  of  Ibem  u&e  it^  On  tJie  "Hiaw' 
and  "  Ueruld"  there  are  gcntlemtn  who  eannot  wnte  a  vm4 
in  liJjurtbaud,  and  ytst  they  are  coosideird  the  nuwt  efcqpal 
reporters  in  the  gallery '  (ib.  p,  U08). 

In  a  fltill  more  important  rettpe^t  the  gravameii  agatml 
AtheDian  SophisU  and  modern  joumaliAta  is  identicaL 
The  most  serious  charge  ngainst  the  former— «nd  it  im 
the  chief  count  in  the  indictment  ngainat  Socrate^a  hin- 
self — was  that  of  '  making  the  worse  appear  ttie  beiUc 
readOD.'*  That  is  the  commonplace  charge  a^aindt  oU 
advocates  in  the  senates,  the  schools,  the  courts,  and  lJ)<^ 
press.  '  Orthodoxy  ih  my  doxy,  heterodoxy  is  otbtf 
people's  doxy';  or,  as  a  well-known  and  a  recently  tk- 
oeased  Oscford  lecturer  used  to  put  it,  *When  anyliiiDif 
unpleasant  happens  to  a  friend  we  call  it  a  visitation; 
when  it  befalls  an  enemy  we  say  it  is  a  judgtnenU'  T»D 
there  18  a  general  agreement  as  to  nhat  ie  '  right '  add 
what  is  'wrong/  or,  more  important  HtiLI,  what  opInioD* 
and  actioDB  are  to  be  excluded  from  both  cat4?ffon<«,  it 
is  idle  to  attribute  dialectical  defeat  to  the  diabolical 
'sophistry  *  of  the  successful  advocate. 

Upfm  the  wider  issuer  involved  It  is  here  unnocc!!nAi7 


*  l>ocrKtf<ii,  n^rerfirig  ta  his  ju^ruMr.  tuiytt  (On  t*,  {  IS] :  nr  Mi  A^fm  t^ 
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to  trespass  ;  it  8iiffl(*<?a  to  glance  briefly  at,  the  narrower  ap- 
plication of  the  charge  of  aophietry  to  political  journalism; 
and  when  we  talk  of  joumaliam  ae  a  curae  or  a  blensing 
we  all  mean  poliHral  joiimiLlimn.  Of  cniti^e  it  im  not 
journalism  as  such  that  is  specifically  arraigned,  but  the 
whole  ej'stem  of  party  government,  to  which  ay&tem  party 
newspapers  are  auxiliary.  Leading  articles  expounding 
the  policy  of  the  paper  are  denounced  as  onesided  and 
partiaan.  Of  courae  they  are,  OKaetly  to  the  Bame  ex- 
tent as  are  the  speeches  of  moat  statesmen,  of  polemical 
divines,  and,  above  all,  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  in 
the  discharge  of  their  recognised  duties  as  handnuLid}4  of 
justice.  Nowhere  is  the  ooee  better  stated  than  by  Prof. 
Lawrence  Ijowell  iu  his  invaluable  work,  recently  pub- 
lished, on  *The  Government  of  England/ 

^In  the  English  Byatem '  (he  saya)  'the  initiative  in  most 
matters  of  importance  has  come  into  tlie  bandsof  the  Cabinet 
Mlni^Lers  aa  the  rc^pi^esoTitativ^s  and  leaders  of  the  pre- 
dominant party.  It  is  their  busine-as  to  propo^.  and  it  ia 
the  business  of  the  Opposition  to  oppose.  But  the  attitude 
of  the  Ifktter  is  not  quite  spontaneous.  On  rare  occaaioua 
It  oongratuJn,te^  the  Government  upon  some  action  wh[eh 
it  siiinjorta  heartily.  More  commonly  it  seeks  to  criticise 
everything,  to  And  alt  imaginable  Taults.  Impotent  to  kgis- 
latct  it  tries  to  prevent  the  majority  from  doing  ao;  not 
content  with,  expressing  its  views  and  regietering  a  protest, 
it  raisee  the  aame  objectioDS  at  every  stage  in  the  pass&j^e 
of  a  Bill,  and  sometimea  strives  to  delay  and  even  to  dej^troy 
meaanres  wliieh  it  would  itself  enact  if  iu  jKiwer.  Ita  imme- 
diate object  is,  In  fnct,  to  diHcrefllt  the  Cabinet.  Noiv  this 
Bounds  mlachievouti,  and  would  be  so  were  Parliament  the 
ultimate  political  authority.  But  the  parties  are  really  in  the 
position  of  barriaters  arguing  a  case  before  a  jury,  that  jury 
being  the  national  electorate;  and  ejrperienoe  hae  ehon^, 
contrary  to  the  preputuiebfiious  of  non-prof ea^Lonal  legal 
reformers  tu  all  ages,  that  the  best  method  of  attaining 
justice  in  to  have  a  f^trong  advocate  argue  on  each  side  before 
an  impartial  umpira  Unfortunately  thejurymen  in  this  caee 
are  not  luiiiartial,  and  the  arguments  are  largely  atldi-essed 
to  their  iuteretits  ^  but  that  is  a  difficulty  inseparable  fi'om 
democracy,  or  indeed  from  any  form  of  government'  (i.  145). 

As  Mr  Lowell  truly  says,  'Government  by  party  is  not  an 
ideal  «-egimen/  but  at  present  it  has  no  rival  or  alt^ma" 
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tive ;  and,  sq  long  aa  tbe  party  fiyetom  prevails,  Ob  fdeCm 
good  and  bad,  including  oratory  tind  journ&liflm,  will  hi 
obnoxious  to  tbe  charge  brought  against  the  Sopbiih 
An  to  tbo  individual  journalist,  who  1b  supposed  to  wfill 
perstHtently  against  his  own  convictions,  mpg  believfi  his 
to  be  a  myth.  Urant.,  it  is  true,  nientioua  the  caae  alt 
long  a'lncB  defunct  Tory  paper,  of  wbich  both  editor  mi 
ast^iat^nt-aditoi-,  who  wrute  ali  the  articles  between  ihtn 
were  confirmed  Radicals.  Such  i:ase8t  however,  must  1% 
tbo  nature  of  things  ha  rara  It  ifi  imu^inable  tlu^| 
capable  journalist  should  now  and  again  i^rite  artioP 
in  flat  contradiction  to  hiw  own  poHticat  creed  ;  bnt  it  a 
inconceivable  that  any  man  should  or  could  habilujillf 
writ©  good  articles  ugainst  bia  settled  conviotiona.  Writ* 
ing  under  tbo  conditiooM  imjiosed  by  moderQ  joiimali§Qi. 
a  man  who  pcrdiHontiy  u^cd  argumonta  he  held  to  b? 
fal^e  would  always  be  tripping  himself  up.  Tfao  popuUr 
dflusiou  arirten  from  the  fact  that  ^orne  joumiUisti^  whn 
command  a  ready  pen  havOf  like  many  other  people^iw 
strong  political  convictions  at  all ;  and  those  usu&U;r 
imbibe  *  principles' from  the  uimospbere  of  the  ofBcfl  ia 
which  they  work.  Added  to  thi^  are  the  i&cts,  often 
ignored,  thati  at  least  four-fifthe  of  controveraial  poUti' 
cal  problems  involve  no  questions  of  '  right  *  or  '  vfrong,' 
though  tbe  words  are  very  ready  to  slip  from  tong^ue  aal 
pen  ;  and  that  the  cUums  of  '  expediency  '  arc  frequeotij 
HO  T]i<!4dy  bal/incod  that  considerations  much  lesa  weigliCf 
than  partisan  prejudice  and  the  policy  of  the  paper  aof* 
fice  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  judgment  of  the  proprietor, 
editor,  or  leader-writer. 

To  sum  up  this  aspect  of  journalism,  It  may  be  said 
that  the  uvorago  journalist,  like  the  average  eophist,  tbe 
average  statesman,  and  the  average  man  of  busineA^ 
accepts  the  recognised  rulen  of  his  calling,  is  desLrous  of 
doing  good  and  not  evil,  and  plays  a  more  or  leas  oaseutaAJ 
part  in  the  complicated  machinery  of  government.  H© 
is  not  better  than  his  neighbours,  nor  is  be  woi-ne  ;  h** 
has  bis  own  temptations  and  hie  own  rcsponsibiUtiest 
just  as  others  have  theirs*  Hie  power  for  good  or  evil  i» 
tbeoretit^alLy  great,  but  in  practice  it  is  strictly  limited- 
He  is  neither  the  saviour  of  society  nor  ita  destroyer, 
but  its  servant;  and,  if  the  master  delegates  to  him  hi^ 
authority,  the  principal  is  to  blame  and  not  the  agcot^ 
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He  is  rarely  the  originator  of  now  idtM^,  tmd  wTten  he 
©aa/iys  that  task  he  almost  iovariably  cornea  to  grief  ;  he 
ifl  the  CQ&duit-pjpe  which  distributes  the  fluid  opiniona 
tie  accumulates  in  reservoira,  but  doea  not  create. 

If,  then,  there  ia  little  or  nothing  morally  to  distinguUh 
journalists  as  a  class  from  members  of  any  other  vofa- 
tion  which  depends  chiefly  on  brain-power,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  individual  joumalit^t  ?  Is  '  the  great  journalist/ 
like  the  artist,  the  philosopher,  tl»e  poet,  born  and  net 
made,  the  product  of  exceptional  conditions  of  national 
life,  as  were  the  Greek  tragedians,  the  Augustan,  the 
Elizabethan,  and  the  ^Revolutionary*  poets?  Or  is  be 
as  Little  rare  aa  are  Brst-class  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
Tnen  of  business?  The  unknown  is  proverbially  over- 
rated ;  the  mysterious  is  ow^n  cousin  to  the  unknown ; 
and  the  anonymous  is  only  one  step  removed  from  the 
tnytftenous.  Anonymity  is  a  magnifying  baze ;  and 
journalists,  being  very  human,  are  by  no  means  indis* 
posed  to  regard  themselves  as  being  as  large  as  they 
seem  to  the  outside  world  to  be  through  the  veil  that 
magnifien  their  shndowy  outlines. 

The  journalist.  Like  the  man  of  letters  properly  80- 
oaLled,  and  unlike  the  politicioB  and  the  lawyer,  ia  practi- 
cally  never  seen  in  action.  His  style,  if  be  indulges  in 
such  a  luxury,  1^4  kept  in  check  and  curbed  by  a  variety 
of  conventions  and  bylaws  which  forbid  him  to  stamp 
indelibly  his  own  identity  upon  his  work.  The  ridiculed 
editorial  ^we'  is  not  a  device  invented  to  inspire  the 
reader  with  awe  and  admiration  ;  it  represents  very  real 
conditions.  There  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  free  hand 
in  anonymous  journalism.  A  leader-writer  may  be  shut 
up  in  a  room  by  himself,  and  have  no  verbal  or  written 
communication  with  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  or  the 
editor^  beyuud  a  curt  instruction  to  write,  let  us  say,  an 
the  question  of  the  House  of  Liords ;  yet  he  is  surrounded, 
ae  it  were,  by  the  spii'its  of  the  proprietor,  of  the  editor, 
of  his  colleagues,  and,  above  all,  of  that  nebulous,  but 
moet  potent  entity,  '  the  policy  of  the  paper,'  He  may  l>e 
onconscious  of  the  presence  of  those  invisible,  intangible 
influences,  but  they  are  at  work  all  the  same ;  mid  the 
result  of  their  operations  js  an  itrtirle  expressing  not 
'  mj*  views,  but '  ours/  This  truth  deepens  the  mystery 
which  shrouds  the  great  journalist,  and   intensiBes  his 
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greatncsa  in  the  public  imagination.     Moreover,  it  tej 
in  fact  inveat  leading  articlee  with  m  real  vreigbCwt 
the  tnlentf  or  even  the  genin-s  of  th«  pArticulAr 
would  be  powerlege  to  impart.     The  secret  of  aut 
joumaliem  is  not  divulged,  because  there  is  no  eecret 

Until  Mr  A.  I.  Dosont  published  the  '  Lifo  of  J< 
Delaiie,'  tlit^To  had  been  practiciiily  no  bio^raphj^  of 
great  joumuliaL  who  wzis  tbat  &nd  notliin^  elue-  Uj 
distinguishod  men,  ^^iio  have  at  socne  period  of 
career  written  regularly  for  the  preas,  bare  IvH 
record  their  impreMRioiifi  and  their  experienofls.  Bi 
Ivowe,  Lord  Solbome,  Lord  Courtnej,  Heiuy  ReeTe,T< 
Mozley,  and  others,  have  left  reminiecencefl  of  their 
nexion  with  the  'Times,"  A  difficulty  confronting' 
UaAent  in  the  performance  of  his  ta^^k  waa  the  ii 
tion  of  the  repreaentativee  of  the  Waiter  family  to 
him  uuy  Hf^»iiNt.tinc<.\  and  the  objecUon^  tbey  obvii 
entertained  to  the  publication  of  Dehuie*^  Life,  ^o 
tiou  iri  made  of  the  (^hiof  proprietors  of  the  "Time^' 
Mr  DaseuL'tt  atrknowledgmeiit  of  contributory  ttonttrntt 
infommtioa ;  there  are  few  references  to  the  Wnlten  ia 
the  teact ;  and  no  letters  of  any  consequence  bt^tween  tht 
proprietoiH  (ind  the  gr^^at  edUor  ui-e  forihcoiuiiig-.  Mon^ 
over,  in  the  review  of  the  '  Life/  which  appeared  in  iki 
Literary  Supplement  of  the  '  TimeB.'  it  is  clearly  intimal^ 
that  the  reprcrteTitativee  of  the  Walter  ffiniily  had  »• 
Mumed  an  attitude  of  neutrnHty — hardly  to  be  deacrtiied 
ae  bcnovolent^ — towards  the  enterprise.  It  ie  unnecongoiy 
to  pry  into  the  causos  of  this  attitude,  but  it  is  pstm 
that  the  relations  between  proprietor  and  editor  are  siaci 
important  fnctorn  in  the  history  of  a  newspaper  that  th« 
absence  of  any  detailed  reference  thereto  must  leave  an 
impreesion  of  incompleteness  in  the  biography  a«  a  whole. 
For  tbia  hiattu/  valda  tUfiendua  Mr  Duseut  is,  of  course,  not 
reapooeible. 

Delanc,  liowever,  is  the  only  journalist  jjur  of  »impl* 
of  whose  career  wo  have  a  reasoned  narrative.  A  study 
of  Hr  Casent^B  two  handeomo^  finely- printed  volumi* 
eiuibles  us  to  discover  what  are  the  qitalittes  that  go  te 
the  making  of  a  ^reat  journalist;  for  John  Delnne  was  n 
great  Jonmaliet,  and,  while  he  lived,  was  justly  regordod 
u»  the  unquefitiuned  head  of  what  is  looaeEy  called  hli 
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■  profession.'  It  may  almost  bo  said  tJbat  Dolane  existpod 
for  the  'Times,'  and  that  the  'Timea'  was  made  for 
DeL&ue.  It  ih  perhaps  au  advantage  that  the  material 
for  forming  a  jiidgmonb  of  his  powers  fumiahed  by 
Mr  Daeent  is  more  valuable  than  the  use  he  makea  of  it. 
Doltines  reputation  will  he  enhanced  by  this  biography, 
Wbich  is  also  to  bo  welcomed  on  account  of  the  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  it  contains  of  most  of  the  leading 
fltateumen  of  hiH  day  ;  but  the  earned  inci'eiTieut  uf  fuine 
will  owe  little  to  the  coramenta  of  the  biographer.  Mr 
Dofient  no  doubt  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome; 
chief  among  which  ih  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  a  paper 
does  not  issue  orders  of  the  day  or  submit  despatches  to 
his  employers.  Moat  of  his  information  is  derived  from 
i?nnfidentSal  conversHtioos,  of  whit^h  he  makes  no  note ; 
tji»  instructions  to  his  staff  are,  except  Avben  be  is  aboent 
from  his  office,  verbal  and  concise  ;  in  a  word^  every  iaauo 
of  his  paper  is  at  once  the  record  of  his  work  and  its 
justification  or  ita  condemnation,  Mr  Daeent  tells  us  of 
an  incident  in  Delano's  acquamtance  with  John  Bright 
the  significance  of  whieh  is  iinmistBknble,  t  bough  it 
aeeniJ*  often  to  have  Iwen  misled  by  the  biographer. 

'  Oac«  at  a  dinner  party '  (snyv  Mr  Daeent,  ii,  343), '  at  which 
he  met  Bnnht  for  the  ftret  time,  the  latter  aaked  Delane 
openly  why  it  was  thjtt  the  "Timea"  hud  attacked  him  for 
doing  or  saying  somethlag,  wlit^i'eaa,  on  a  prtjvioiia  ocoaaum,  it 
had,  ao  it  Heemed,  praised  him  for  fotlowiuK  niuWi  tlxo  ^lanie 
line  of  arguuientl  DelaJie's  reply  was:  ** Mr  Bright,  you  Ave 
evidently  nadur  some  miHappreheiihiou  as  to  the  (jrecise 
nature  of  my  rcspoUBibility.  I  am  respouf^ible  for  the  ^Timee ' 
of  to'diiy,  but  I  have  oothiug  bo  do  with  the  '  Times  ^  of 
yesterday  or  the  '  Times "  of  to-morrow."  " 

In  this  reply,  uttered  lightly  snd  only  half  in  earnest, 
lies  one  of  the  few  secrets  of  joiuualism,  and  the  escplana- 
tiou  of  the  impossibility  of  re-creating  the  individual 
joonmlist-  The  output  of  a  great  historian,  like  good 
Avine,  loses  nothing  by  keeping ;  that  of  the  journalist  is 
as  milk  which  is  nutritious  to-day  but  may  be  poisonous 
to-morrow.  Jonmalisni  must  be  judged  by  its  immediate 
atmospbera;  and  we  cannot  reproduce  the  atmosphere  of 
even  a  decade  ago.  Mr  Da^cnt  does  unconsciou.^  injustice 
to  a  great  journalist  by  seeking  to  represent  him  as  great 
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in  a  Benfio  in  'which  he  was  not,  could  not  be,  and  ami 
tried  to  he.     ExHggerution  is  the  keynote  of  Mr  DanoTi 
eulogy*     He  compares  his  uncle  to  Thenuatocles  (i.  lOX^ 
Pitt  (i.  2G).  to  Napoleou  (i,  203).     Wo  aro  told  (i,  27)  that 

'  instAorl  of  bliDdly  followinef  public  opinion,  be  roae  lo  nul  I 
V.  ixiattion  of  supremacy  in  hia  profesaioQ  tJia-t  he  w»A  itt 
to  ci'eAt^  tt;  iuieI  nn  mure  tbiin  one  meiuorable  oottudra. 
if  the  Goveniinetit  of  the  day,  in  formulating  ita  policy,  niinldd 
the  coiti,  it  was  the  ^'TlnidH^' -wliiok  uttored  it  and  akw  thil 
it  rang  true.* 

With  Mr  Daaeiit  the  'Times*  U  always  Delatte.  H* 
remarlu^  indiffei-octly  that  Iho  '  Tiniee,"  or  that  DcIa&'i 
said  this  or  that ;  and  in  his  exagger^ited  euJo^jy  he  !*on»- 
times  fails  to  notice  pittent  self -contradictions.  'ITm 
many  hrllliaiit  writ€r»{  of  the  Queen's  English/  he  tellfi  lU 
(i,  27),  '  iin»^urp*isHQd  before  or  since  for  the  purity  of  ihrir 
style  and  the  vigour  and  souuduesa  of  their  opiiiiouk 
^vhoee  sorvicon  Dolane  was  honceforth  to  coiuuiund,  wen^ 
almof^t  'without  exception,  selected  m\d  trained  by  hin*' 
self.'  Dbhin^  knew  goud  English  when  he  Bii.w  it ;  and  it 
Is  to  his  lasting  credit  that  ho  would  not  tolorato  slipaW 
and  slovenly  language.  But  he  himself  had  no  preluQ- 
sions  to  »tylti,  as  may  he  gathered  from  a  cumparison  of 
his  own  lottery  with  those  of  Sir  G*  W,  Dosent,  and  of 
several  contnbut£)rs  to  the  "Times'  included  in  du 
'Life.'  The  plain,  straightforwanl,  buKineas^like  Kn^itt 
of  hiB  letters  was  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  Uie 
editor.  He  used  lan^^uage  to  convey  his  meauing,  bat 
net  to  fjiMcniEite  hi?{  reridtsrs.  To  thoHC  who  have  studied 
the  conduct  of  the  '  Times' during  the  period  preceding 
and  includinf;  tho  Crimean  War,  it  sounds  the  wildest 
hyperbole  to  «ay,  aw  Mr  Dasent  duei  (i,  157),  that, 

'  ut  a  critiia  sui^h  ud  cUDfn>ntod  Enj^l&ud  in  1853-4,  tJie  nimt* 
noHs  ot  the  ihsuds  involved  dduianded  the  comprehe&fliM 
grfrsp  of  hucb  II  rafiouioefiil  miml  as  rk<lnii«'H,  ^vhioh  haw,  ba 
if  by  inspiribtlon,  a  truth  hidden  fixtm  hia  ooiit,omi>orariei>* 
WhiUt  Huch  a  ma.ii  in  n<3Arly  always  duouied  to  find  moi« 
voxatioii  Qud  misunderstanding  in  tho  world  than  ordinarily 
f^s  to  the  lot  of  those  who  profesjs  to  oafe^ard  the  natloottl 
iatci^atti,  he  is  repaid  in  the  end  for  his  foresight  by  a  surer 
immortality.' 

Few  people,  we  imagine.  In  these  days  woidd  like  to  fwl 
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that  their  cl^ca  to  *  a  Burer  immortality '  rested  upon  no 
better  basis  than  tho  in l.<»ni genre,  foronight,  anil  HtAle^- 
manship  displayed  by  those  responsible  for  the  Crimean 
War— aniong  whom  Delano  must  be  coTinted — and  for  ita 
comluct.  As  a  matter  of  fa<rt,  Dehino  drifted  as  Aber- 
deen, with  whom  he  was  closely  aaaociated,  Jrifted.  Like 
the  Prime  Minister,  Pelane  wae  a  'jingo '  -malgri  hii\  he 
■did  not  want  to  tight'  for  the  Turks,"  *  to  suppurt 
barbarism  against  civilisatSon.  the  Moslem  against  the 
Christian,  slavery  agflinat  liberty,  to  exchange  peace  for 
war — all  to  oblige  thfl  Turk,'  Like  the  latter-day  'jin- 
goes,* he  declared  that  'the  ICuBsians  should  not  have 
Constantinople '  \  but  he  had  taken  little  thought  as  to 
whether  "we  had  the  ships,  we  had  the  men,  we  had  the 
money  too/  Nor  was  it  altogether  creditable  to  the 
■  eomprehenatve  PTasp  of  his  raind '  that  Sir  Charles 
Napier  should,  ae  we  are  told  (t,  167),  in  great  measure 
'have  owed  bis  appoiotmeat  to  the  command  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  to  Delane's  inUuonce.*  On  September  H,  1854, 
Delane  was  writing  to  G,  W.  Dasent,  his  asaiBtaot-Gditor, 
from  the  Crimea,  praising  Sir  E.  Lyons  to  the  deserved 
didpara genie nt  of  Admiral  Dnudas,  nnd  comparing  htm  to 
Nelson,  A  year  later  he  was  reproaching  his  deputy 
becauFie  he  hrtd  ^  let  Reeve  praise  Lyons  and  the  Black  Sea 
fleet,'  for  '  they  had  been  sadly  inactive,  worse  even  than 
under  Dundas.' 

llecause  T>elane  bad  selected,  ftw  »  war  coirespondent, 
Charles  Nasmyth,  a  brave  and  energetic  engineer,  who 
won  much  glory  In  the  defence  of  Siliatria,  Mr  Dasent 
gravely  H^^ures  ns  (i,  171)  that  *in  bII  probability  the 
intuitive  perception  of  military  requiremeDta  which  wa^ 
so  noticeable  throughout  Delane^s  career  saved  the  Allies 
from  a  prtjionged  campaJgn  on  the  l>anks  of  the  Danube.' 
But  the  acme  of  extravagant  adulation  is  reached  when 
we  are  told  (ii,  27)  that 

'  hd  (Delane)  was  made  of  such  real  grit  that  if  he  had  not 
chosen  to  sjwnd  his  life  «hroude<l  in  the  veil  which  hides 
the  personality  of  an  editor  from  ordinary  eyoe,  the  world 
would  aPf*uj'e<ll7  have  heard  of  him,  it  seemn  to  u^,  ah  famous 
In  other  fields  of    action.      How  great  a  g&aoral   or    how 


*  Of.  tbfi  whcle  tone  of  bd   angry  lElter  to  his  CoimtaDtLiiDpIe  corre- 
tpoadcDt  rUted  Sept.  5.  ISSS.  toL  U  PP>  103.  tCW. 
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good   ft  j<'<1g^f  bow  subtle  &  di|]loniK|iBt  cir  bow 

B  mimster  fao  lu^bt  have  beea,  tba  world  wiU  mt 

but  those  wbo  worked  with   him   by  day  a«d   Eftvbt  kw* 

that  io  his  condact  of  the  "^Tinut^"  hm  dinJiywrt  far  *■■ 

&U  the  chfiraci«rUlicA  of   these  Dobto 

cainbiued  La  himself  &U  the  quftlitBea  tfaftt 

vras  the  ^euret  uf  hifi  success  lu  a  leader  of  DMn. 

Dnmeaflured  eulogy  of  this  kind  19  not  only 
IQ  H^bIS  ;  it  is  manifcetly  un£air  to  the  repai 
subject.  For  what  doee  it  mean  ?  Mr  Dasent 
DeLane  and  the  ^Tiioe^';  and  he  tells  00  (u,  313),  id 
bnhitunliy  mngDiloquont  style,  thnt  ^  in  thirty-eervia 
DelfLQd  had  been  reepoDsible  for  orer  tO,000 
pronoLUicenientt^  upon  vtvery  conceit&ble  topir  of 
interest.  Not  the  combined  loqancitj' of  &  Disraeli 
a  Gladstone  ever  amounied  to  one  quarter  oi 
gijg'ontic  effort  of  a  aingle  brain/  If  we  are  to 
Detaoe's  judgment,  fitJLteamaiiBhip,  and  ssga<ity.  to 
nothing  of  coneistenc^y,  by  holding  him  permaoeatlf 
respODf^ible  for  '  the  40^000  distinr^t  pronouticenients  opo 
erery  conceiTable  topic  of  public  interest' ^vhich  appawal 
in  the  *  Times  *  under  hie  editorship,  we  hftd  better  bury 
faitt  mentcuy  in  oblivion. 

Delane's  real  claim  'to  a  more  asaored  immortAHty' 
rests  upon  other  and  more  substantial  f^rounds  thaa 
those  indicated  by  Mr  Dasent.  He  waa  a  strong,  ahrewiL 
observant  man,  oF  great  courage  and  high  integritj, 
endowed  Mnth  a  double  do^c  of  saving  common  ocoach 
thorou^'hly  GODveraant  with  the  true  functiona  of  th» 
jmurual  he  conducted,  an  almost  unerring  interpreter  ctf 
the  sentiments  of  the  classes  for  whose  instruction  oaJ 
infonuation  the  '  Times '  existed,  &8  conietnptuous  ot 
iileologufts  as  Napoleon  himi^elf,  and  vt^ry  efv^tly  swayed 
by  the  passions  his  paper  sometimes  helped  to  eroke.  Htt 
was,  in  a  word,  an  amalgam  of  qualities,  none,  takoa 
Hcparately,  of  the  \e-ry  highest  order,  but  fitted,  in  mm- 
bination,  to  make  their  fortunate  posseaeor  an  almoA 
ideal  editor  of  such  an  organ  of  public  opinion  as 
wna  the  '  TiuiBR.'  He  ha<]  fortuitous  advantages  whirh 
MLrengthened  his  position.  A  member  of  the  upper 
middle  classes,  he  enjoyed  the  usual  education  of  nn 
Engliub  gentleman  ;  and  his  lack  of  ambition  for  sc^idemtc 
distinctions  probably  saved  him  from   the  pnggishnose 
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vhieh  characterised  some  of  his  more  brilliant  contri- 
bators,  who,  havicK  'swept  the  Iroord'  iit  Oxford  or 
Cambridge^  flattered  tbemselvea  that  at  the  age  of 
tweoty^one  they  had  eolvad  the  aeorets  of  the  universe,  ■ 

As  Oxford  did  Dot  send  biiu  foith  a  prig,  so  Bociety 
did  not  make  him  a  eiiob>  Sodety  in  Delane'a  day  was 
not  what  it,  is  to-day ;  it  wa8  still  ea^clueivo  in  a  legitimate 
sense ;  the  naniee  of  its  more  prominent  taembera  were 
Btill  to  be  found  in  Burke  rather  than  in  the  pages  of 
'  Who  H  Who"  or  the  *  Directory  of  Directtin*';  breeding, 
beauty,  and  wit  were  more  efTecti\'e  passports  than  shares 
and  shekels.*  Delano  entered  society,  as  it  then  was,  on 
a  footing  of  absolute  eqnality  ;  '  il  n'^tait  pas  parvenu,  il 
^tait  an-iv^/  as  some  one  said  of  Thiers.  lie  was  welcome 
ever>"where  ;  and  everybody  who  was  worth  knowing  was 
an  g!a^  to  meet  Delane  as  he  waa  to  assoeiate  with  other 
people  worth  knowing.  When  society  waa  controlled  by 
the  '  npper  ten  thousand  '  persons  and  not  by  the'miJiions 
sterling,'  it  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  Ad- 
min ietrabi  on  s,  however  constituted.  Statesmen  of  all 
grades  wore  in  society  and  of  society ;  and,  as  Sir  Uenry 
Maine  said  of  party  pressure,  the  difficulty  ^which  men 
felt  about  its  influence  'is  very  like  that  which  men  once 
experienced  when  they  irere  told  that  the  air  had  weight* 
It  enveloped  them  so  evenly  and  pressed  on  them  so 
equally  that  the  assertion  seenieJ  iiicredibla* 

The  "Times'  and  Delane  were  influenced  by  the  air  of 
eociety  equally  with  the  politicians  who  also  lived  therein, 
and  would,  in  all  sincerity,  have  denied  its  weight.  Con* 
sistency,  so  far  as  it  is  a  virtue  at  all,  is  far  from  being 
the  virtue  of  such  a  paper  as  that  which  Delano  conducted* 
It  was  not,  in  the  real  and  true  sense,  a  party  paper  ;  and  it 
owed  its  predominant  iuilueuce  in  its  palmiest  days  to 
the  recognition  that  it  was  not  a  party  paper.  It  was 
eventually  the   organ  of  the   'governing  classes/  and» 


*  One  of  the  very  fAW  nrticles  irhlrh  Dvlane  appean  to  b&ve  ftrtunlly 
KrittCD  hlmAulf*  ftnd  oae  of  the  \at»%t  for  wbicb  b«  waa  recpouible,  doalH 
with  the  chBng«A  vhich  ht  mw  with  tb^  ilKp«fl(  Jipprehrnkion  vnnt 
ihflbetirie  Londoa  tooicty-  U  apppiirvd  in  tb^  'TJm»ft'  of  August  II,  1B75. 
Bxlrrvsta  vrs  gKcn  bj  Mr  Duant  iJi,  310)  which  doaurvo  CAT«fu1  aindj  bj 
(hoAc  who  nbjirc  bis  bio^ropher'^  {ipEnlan  tha-l.  'could  Dclnne  but  woke 
from  bEft  long  ftlifip.  he  wcuJd  mdccd  marFel  ftl  tib«  levelltng  of  aodJjx.1 
iMurierv  which  hH  tvJtSQ  plue  aLtto«  be  flnt  noted  the  change  of  FeeUng  fn 
tbia  rvipcctp' 
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neper  moving  far  horn  what  Pixjf,  Jjowell  nptly  calk'tb 
contro  of  political  gravity/ it  iacLined  altvaya  to  supfcc' 
tlii^  party  in  power,  iimch  on  the  I>uke  of  ^Weniogtat 
axinm  thnt  thp  *  Kinp's  governmeni  mutit  be  c&rneda& 
Itfi  prmciplG,Poniobiinua  ignored  in  practice,  waaDerertobt 
eo  partisan  as  to  alienate  the  goodwill  of  those  whomifkl 
to-inorrow  be  the  adviaBra  uf  the  CroH'n.  This  policy.m 
the  long  run  moet  beneficial  to  the  country,  -wAt^  of  conm 
incompatible  with  rigid  conaist^ncy.  No  one,  howeve 
expectfid  tho  '  Times  *  to  be  consistent ;  and  it  was  oD«  ^ 
the  best  features  of  Delane's  management  that  heiMftf 
bad  to  take  very  sharp  curves.  When  Barnes,  his  p» 
dec«8sor,  suddenly  abandoned  Melbourne  in  1834,  he  im- 
paired for  the  time  the  popnianty  and  influence  of  lb 
'Timec.'  Delane,  on  the  other  hand,  could  glide  fivs 
Aberdeen  to  Palnierston,  and  from  PalmerHton  to  Dcrtf 
and  Disraeli,  without  any  apprei^iable  '  skidding." 

Dolnne  in  practice  thorougiily  adopted  the  Paoliv 
maxim  that '  all  things  are  lawfnl,  but  all  things  are  M 
expedient/  Aa  good  an  illustration  aa  another  of  t^ 
point  of  view  is  supplied  by  hij?  attitude  ton~arda  Ko^ulk 
and  other  'Bruxnmagera  heroeB  of  '48- '49'  (i^  J 15),  fit 
wrItoH  to  Dasent  from  Vienna  (November  1S57)  in  t«ra« 
of  the  greatest  cont^jmpt  for  the 

'reception  our  foole  have  given  him  (KoeauthV  but  adab; 
'only  take  care  bhat  Reeve  is  not  too  refLctconary.  'We  ttt 
no  good  by  it  either  here  or  at  home — not  hero,  becaus^j  theti 
iH  nobody  tr)  rea<1  iih  ;  nnd  not  in  Regland,  because  our  on 
dear  public  likes  to  Eee  discord  and  revolution  abrow!,  how- 
ever little  it  may  care  for  liberallBiu  itself'  fi,  lift). 

Mr  Dasent  constantly  writes  as  if  in  great  national  ernm 
the  '  Times "  led  the  way  and  the  Govommont  meekly  fuJ- 
lowed  ;  whereas  the  truth  was  thttt  Dolajie  always  kept  b 
touch  with  the  Ministry,  and  strengthened  it  und  the 
'Times 'by  anticipating  in  the  latter  to-day  what  bekncv 
the  former  wa*  going  to  say  to-morrow.  Especially  is  this 
noticeahle  in  the  discreditable  Schleswig-Holfltein  episode. 

*  if  proof  Avre  need^  ttiAt  DeUnpH  judiciueni  vru  w  fulilble  ■«  tbattt 
Dth«n.  It  woulrl  W  ttappltf  <1  bj  a  p4JU«ke«  from  n  Ivil^r  Ut  Bsmud  Osbvffw 
duzidi^  Lford  Derbj'B  second  AdmiDiBtntiQii  ot  I^*S7-Ji.  In  vhi^h,  rvfartlAjr 
to  P^Mienton  and  CLu«DdoB,  fa#  wrote:  '1  thint  )ron  ma;  oiilelj  nout 
yaar  alle^Auce  to  both  thM«  ItimUidrEH,  No  bUlt  fihines  very  bright  9ib<t*t 
iht  horiioiip  but  thue  two  seem  to  hAV«  bop«l*ulf  ut '  \K  304), 
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A  speech  of  Lord  Polmerston  on  June  27, 1864,  annouuoed 
that  the  crisis  hud  pdH^ed  the  Acute  sUige ;  and  this  speech 
hod  heen  anticipated  in  a  leading  artielo  m  the  "Times' 
of  the  same  daE«»     Mr  Dasont  exultingly  writoe  (ii,  113) : 

*At  thit^,  ono  of  tha  euprenie  moinonte  of  his  life,  h&  [Delu&e) 
may  htive  felt,  M'itli  }iAi'(li>mihle  pi'lilt:.  t\ia.t  h\a  cfToitH  fur 
peace  bud  not  been  made  iu  vain,  and  Chat  to  his  faiestght 
mnd  couT-HigA  wnA  largely  due  the  Laitpy  tt>]L)4Uiu[natiou  by 
which  the  danger  of  ^ar  yvtie  pa^t  aad  over/ 

Now  this  article  itnelf  iffas  almost  avowedly  insjiired  by 
Pahnerston,  for  in  the  extracte  from  it  given  by  Mr  Doaent 
inafoot-note.thereoccur  thefaDiiIar  phi'a^os:  ^Parliament 
and  the  iiiition  will,  we  bf^/ttt^e,  l>e  told/  etc. ;  and  '  There 
id,  we  are  ittforviedt  in  their  (the  Government'e)  opinion/ 
etc.  Moreover,  only  a  few  pages  earlior  (ii,  lOtS],  in  reply 
to  a  mild  reproach  from  PalnierHton,  Delane  wrote  that, 
though  hU  'temporary  Germanism,'  like  m^my  other 
inoonvenient^ea,  was  the  direct  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  gout,  which  had  prevented  the  Prime  Minister  from 
seeing  hhn,  'your  note  of  to-day  has  effected  a  perfect 
cure/  We  are  not  in  any  way  disparaging  Uel/uio'e 
action  I  on  the  contrary,  it  is  difTicult  to  imagine  a  greater 
service  that  a  journalist  can  render  to  bis  country  in 
momenta  of  national  crisis  than — provided  that  he  has 
suQicient  cou^denee  iu  the  MinUCry  of  the  day — to 
ascertain  what  form  their  policy  is  about  to  assume,  and 
to  recommend  it  before  it  is  publicly-  announced,  thereby 
impreeeiug  the  world  at  largo  with  the  conviction  that 
the  niiniHteriai  pronouDceinent,  when  made,  is  not  that  of 
A  party  but  of  the  nation.  And  such  service  Delune  waa 
habitually  readeriog  or  seeking  to  render. 

To  another  service  which  Delane  did  to  the  cause  of 
public  discussion  Mr  Dasent  makes  but  little  reference. 
He  did  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  journalism,  Thia  may 
best  he  proved  by  taking  a  few  extracts  from  the  columns 
of  the  'Times'  iteelf  and  one  of  ita  contemporaries  at 
the  time  immediately  preceding  Dclane's  appointment. 
Here  is  a  genial  epigram  on  0*Connell  from  the  'Titaes,* 
January  1,  1840 ; 

'Who  can  it  bhP 
With  the  franm  of  a  porter,  with  visage  of  brass. 
With  the  hoart  of  a  hare,  and  the  lungs  of  an  asa, 
Vol.  209.— ATo.  4i7,  2  o 
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With  a.  carae  on  b.ii=  lips,  und  a  leer  in  liuf  «ye,  I 

With  the  tou^e  of  a  scold,  and  th.e  emell  of  a  sly,  I 

The  Jlrat  to  iueiiltr  :ktDd  the  drat  to  b&ck  out,  I 

Ad  impudent  bog-trotting  mendicaiit  lout —  I 

(Wiien  I  add  one  more  line  you  will  name  liiin.  I  faopt)  I 

'Tia  the  jnck&t  of  MtlLoiu-ne,  the  cur  of  the  Pope.'  I 

And  her©  ia  on©  in  pr«ae  a  few  day^  later  :  I 

'  Let  him  {O'Ccinntill)  placard  oitr  immed  all  over  ItckftiJ 
let  him  consume  hi?  tough  lungs  in  virulence  and  1initalilf| 
fl-gainst  us;  let  him  ^'  death  "a -head ''  and  *'  marrow-boiie"«r 
dwellings,  if  he  dnre.  Here  we  stand ;  here  we  laugh  ftt  yu 
here  we  haTd  launched  at  least  a  couple  of  huitdred  aitfiflH 
that  seoreheil  and  blasted  and  ooD9igne<)  him  to  an  nc^V 
infamy.  .  .  .  He  "die  in  the  field!"  Ho  meaoet  of  oovM 
on  a  dunghill."     ('Tiines;  Jan.  3,  1S40.) 

The  *  Weekly  Dispatch "  {the  property  of  the  oM 
notoriouri  Alderman  Hiirnier)  was  at  that  time  a  rerj 
popular  papor,  Ita  circulation  was  at  Lea^t  double  Uui 
of  the  '  Times/  of  which  it  was  the  avowed  ononiy.  Tb» 
following  is  from  an  open  letter  to  the  editor  of  tl» 
'  Times/  publinhed  March  22,  1840  -. 

'Saturated  with  a  desire  of  lucre,  the  innate  deprarity  of 
your  heart  and  vulgarity  of  your  Diiud  have  so  abeorM 
you  in  the  delight  of  inachinationB,  and  in  the  eojoymeut  of 
niaJignJty,  that  you  have  actually  forgotten  the  point  yoa 
had  ia  vievr,  until  you  are  tiow  Qothing  mort.-  thau  a  debaacbcd 
exhausted^  Impotent  aud  despised  nui^^anco,  .  ,  ,  i^'- 
drivelling  old  man.  .  ,  .  Mr  Thomiv^  Baruea,  your  tin'  ji< 
ia  f^ne/ 

Later  in  the  same  year  the  two  papers  had  a  jounuUifltlr 
duel.     The  *  Weekly  Dispatoh  '  wrote  (August  30,  1841)}: 

'  Certain  is  it  that  London,  amougat  all  ita  jouruals,  posaOtfCi 
but  one  liar  of  the  fii-^it  magnitude — but  one  thorough -goin^ 
quick 'trotting,  fat^t- gal  toping,  out-and-out  liar.  We  n^ed  Dot 
eay  that  this  is  the  '* Times"  JouroaL  ,  .  -  The  creature  b 
at  ita  dirty  work  again/ 

The  nest  day,  August  III,  the  '  Timoi* '  returned  lire  : 

'Thti  futaorue  a^inlatiou  which,  like  a  pot  of  tweated  b«arV 
grease,  Alderman  Harmer  has  contrived  to  procore  from  hi» 
Graveeead  toadies*  In  order  to  perfume  himaalf  for  Um 
uiayet'alty  of   London,  i*trongltf  reminds  U3  of   the   conjUWl 
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ik  of  dniDk&i-da,  who,  m  their  idle  t^ndeftivour  to  preserve 
ftppo&ranr-ef4,  buy  a  few  pepjjoi-niiiit  lozeu^es  U>  pruveiit  their 
breath  from  betraying  them,  ,  ,  h  As  the'^Timea"  has  beeu 
the  chief  iiiHtrTiment  in  exposing  the  dissolute,  DeLBticAl  and 
Jtopublioan    dogmas    whore vrith     Mr     Uarmer'e    paper    (the 

'eekly  Diajwitth")  has  been  for  mauy  year^  victiraiaiii^ 
ike  lower  uEmases,  and  pi"ovidinp  hinifi**lf  with  Old  Hailey 
cliBiitb.  this  miserable  man,  nnablfl  to  ivbnt  h,  HEnj^li-  nUitemeiit 
we  have  mado,  19  driven  to  the  adoption  of  a  moan  and 
pitinijle  rw^ri  mi  nation,  Stiing  with  rage  at  the  pii.rl>  we 
have  takan  in  secnring  hie  rejection  from  the  civic  chair,  the 
ilegi'iLcItfd  magiHtrat«,  instead  of  attfiuipting  U>  answer  ttm- 
strictures*  rosorte  to  the  unavailing  artificij  of  inveutiug 
iiiipiitationH  ngain^t  uurselve.^.  For  eoine  time  pant  he  has 
endeavoured  to  persuade  hiB  readers  that  the  editor  of  the 
•^Tinies,"  during  hia  a1l«e-«d  attendance  at  the  Univeraity 
of  Caubndge,  waa  actually  gaUty  of  the  inaaue  and  brutal 
profanity  of  administenng  the  Lord's  Supper  to  )iis  horao,' 

The  -  Weekly  Dispati^h '  replied  (September  6) : 

'You  now  s]x?ak  of  the  story  of  "administering  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  his  horae,"  The  assertiou  of  the  "Diajiatch"  was 
that  the  iuUiridijal  had  admiuidt^red  the  Lord's  Supper,  not 
to  his  horse^  nor  to  hiH  aset,  but  to  a  jaokass.  How  aristocratic 
you  are,  Sirl  Not  eouteat  with  diangiri^  the  jarka^^  to  a 
horae,  you  convey  by  inouondo  tliat  you  kept  your  Uoi-bo 
or  hornett  t ' 

Two  more  escorpts  from  the  'Timee'  may  be  given  as 
ciirioaitiea.  The  first,  on  Palmerston,  anbspquently  tbo 
idol  of  the  '  Timei*,'  appeared  September  14,  1835 ; 

'Lord  Palmerston — call  him  Cupid,  a?  you  say  itfcus,  a  non 
Itn^endOf  U  you  wrll — eeenis  to  be  oocupied  just  now  more 
fittingly  than  he  has  beau  employed  for  years^  whether  one 
regards  hia  morality,  hjs  capacity*  or  his  capacity's  bpnt. 
Ustving  at  presuiit  no  oflicial  uiischief  or  mutuiuery  on  his 
bands,  he  has  returned  to  hlta  old,  but  uu acknowledged  trade 
of  piifhug  himaelf  and  hia  colleagues  in  whatever  print  he  can 
coinniaud.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  eee  that  the  "  old  young 
fellow"  (fifty-five  and  more),  the  "juvenile  old  Whig"  (rank 
Tory  till  l&'-A*}},  h&s  hia  hand  ratlier  out;  and  that  he  ie  not 
near  ao  smart  a  lampoonc^i'  as  he  was  when  he  slandei'ed  htn 
opponents  anonymouj^ly  in  a  Sunday  print. some  years  ago/ 

Ths  next  and  last  excerpt  is  a  commetit  oq  the  British 
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AssociatioD,  and  appeared  id  the  '  Tltnas  '  on  Sept«mb<tf  Hi 
183S:  I 

'The  Annual  gaiideaatus  whioh  tbey  liave  joat  termiiundl 
fit  Birmmi^Lam  liiis  differed  m  uutbiuK  Tix^tu  its  predeonadfl 
4)xt!ept  tlmt  .  .  .  tbe  opportunittea  of  display  affordui  %l 
soleiuii  nod  loiinacious  duuc«s — the  diat*reditrfible  intrijiwsl 
for  pi'ofai'eaceE  and  disdactioiiB — the  artificial  hatcMugfl 
addled  ast.ruuomers  ami  ^'Ki>lo]fiKts — tlie  fulsome  ^miiwH 
of  the  tiirtLo  &ud  champ&gruo  school  .  .  .  all  of  wliich  cootfrl 
tubed  the  opimibriiJ-iii  uf  the  British  Af^ociatioii  lq  foiMl 
years,  liavo  in  IS;^U  moreasod  and  completed  ita  <U0fi^| 
Tlizit  eight  or  ten  diatinguished  men  cnn  find  their  v«i^| 
flattered  hy  the  toodyship  of  some  1500  i^noraum^a^^ 
whotsa  elaborated  mare'u  nests  they  are  obliged  iii  retunH 
extend  a  biuniliattng  applauBO,  is  to  ua  infinitely  leaa  mfljB 
^ibfe  tliATi  that  the  aoAd  toadies  should  be  anibitiouaof  Je^HI 
thoir  iiiuiguiflcanco  to  auch  a.  car.  ,  .  .  That  a  man  of  V 
lii^h  Hoientifie  roputatiou  [Babba^e]  could  allow  liluiMlf  A 
bo  made  a  cat'i^-paw  of  by  Mr  Impoy  Murdiieoji,  or  by  9Jii 
Imp  tn  exiHtenee,  wan  seai^ely  to  he  ex|)e(tt^  ;  and  we  iR 
miich  mistaken  if  .  .  .  auch  transactions  a^  yvQ  have  no* 
detailed  do  not  oeira^^ion  a  general  se4.'esRir>i)  of  einuMst 
men  from  the  muimuyiBm  and  puppyism  of  ibid  driv^Bat 
RfiSDciation/ 

It  lA  a  miBtake,  however,  and  one  into  irhich  tfr 
Daaeut's  readers  ni&y  easily  fall,  tt»  assume  that  DeUa* 
'  made '  tbe  '  Timoa."  or  was  the  originiU  discoverer  of  Ui» 
methods  by  which  ite  success  was  achieved-  *  Viiett 
fortes  ante  A^aTiiemnona/  Mr  Grant,  writing  half  a 
dosea  years  before  Delano  succeeded  Barnes,  vrho  htul 
(x^cupied  the  editorial  chair  for  upwai'ds  of  tweuQ'  yean, 
says  (op.  clL  p,  S)  : 

'Other  papers  are  cluefly.  In  some  cases  almoet  exctU9iv«trr 

read  by  olaeses  ;  the  *•  Times  **  is  i-ead  by  nlL  It  boasta  of  Iti 
ten  thousands  of  readers  among  the  upper  ciassea;  tliere  b 
not  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  does  not 
read  it  regularly  ;  there  i&  not  a  geutleiaan'a  club  ivhidi  dofs 
not  take  it  in,  while  it  ib  i-ead  with  a  peculiar  eagern^qss  »iid 
avidity  hy  uiyriuds  of  the  lower  chwaes.  Indeed  one  msj 
say  it  is  read  by  everybody.  You  never  meet  by  ch^nctf 
with  any  ^lersou,  who  makes  aoy  preteubious  to  iiit^lliiceaOB^ 
who  dooa  not  by  some  means  or  other  ece  the  "Timijs,'"' 

Cobbett  bated  the  *  Times ' ;  but  Mr  Grunt  telLi  us  tlt*t 
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•it  Tv*a  the  firat  jnurnal  be  called  for  in  the  mcnunj;;  a-nd 
it  -was  often  the  only  one  he  read.  I  recollect  feeling  very 
macb  surprificd  one  morning  £  hod  occ-oaior  to  be  &t  his  house 
before  nine  o'clock,  not  only  to  see  that  the  "bloody  old 
'Times/  "  &&  in  his  own  coarse  wn.y  ho  uaod  to  call  it»  was  on 
the  table  at  whioh  he  wbs  writing,  hut  tJiat  it  was  the  only 
joumal  in  tJic  house." 

Nor  was  Delane  the  first  editor  to  associate  with 
stAtesmen  ou  teruLS  of  persoD&l  intimacy.  Renders  of 
the  Grovillo  Momoira  will  not  need  to  bo  reminded  that 
bin  pretleeesHor  enjoyed,  in  the  matter  of  confiilenceH, 
murh  the  hame  prlvik^ges  as  Delaoe  himself.  Mr  Graut, 
writing  of  the 'Morning  Chronicle' — establiEibed  in  1769 
by  Woodfall  (the  printer  of  ^Junius'),  which  later  fell 
into  the  handn  of  Mr  Janies  Perry,  who  owned  and 
edited  it  till  his  death  in  1823 — says  (op.  cit.  p.  SS)  of  the 
editor-proprietor : 

"Mr  Perry  wa*j  not  only  a  man  of  enperior  talents  hiniBClf, 
but  he  WAH  the  per^oual  friend  of  Fo£  and  Sheridan,  arid  the 
other  leading  Whigs,  for  thirty  or  forty  yenrs  before  biB 
deatti^  He  had  coDseciiieutly,  through  theirmeauN,  the  earliest 
access  to  all  important  iuformation,  not  unJy  reepocting  the 
movamentH  and  dt^Mgns  of  ttio  Oi'iHitiitiou,  but  often  also 
respoctiug  the  plao^  of  the  Tory  GoTommonts  of  his  day.' 

Palmerslou  in  his  early  days  luapired,  if  he  did  not 
control,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  oldest  of  evening  papers, 
the  'Globe.'  Indeed  Mr  Grant  tells  ns  (op,  ciL  p.  79) 
tliat  '  Lord  FalnieraU»n  is  very  often  repiesented  as  a 
contributor  of  leading  articlos  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy  to  the  '*  Globe/"  He  add^,  however,  that  thia 
etatement  is  ni^t  correct. 

Delano  '  prenait  son  bion  oil  il  lo  trouvait  * ;  he  adopted 
the  best  tnethode  of  hie  predeees^ore  and  contetnporanes, 
cultivated  them,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  a  common- 
sense  so  all-pervading  as  to  amount  to  genins,  turned 
them  to  the  best  purposes  of  his  paper  and  his  country- 
If  in  the  temple  of  Englitjh  history  he  does  not,  otTupy  the 
exalted  and  splendid  niche  which  Mr  Dasent  would  assign 
to  him.  he  will  have  a  place  of  honour.  It  ^vould  bo  no 
injustice  to  him — indeed  it  would  be  a  tribute  he  would 
have  dearly  esteemed — to  describe  him  as»  during  much  of 
his  life,  the  unrecognised  but  actual   *  Chief  Permanent 
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Secretary  of  the  BritiBh  Public/  Writing  of  tl»  prj 
played  by  that  class  of  civil  ser^'ant  in  the  govemioeot  ■] 
the  country.  Prof,  Lowell  says  (cy>.  cit.  i,  IM) : 

'  In  3^be  of  self-eFfAcomcnt,  the  career  of  a  pemsruiebt 
IS  honourable  and  attractive.  It  ha  Ih  dabari-ed  fma 
exL-itcmeDt  tuid  tho  glory  of  the  political  arena,  he  is 
hiLKardit,  it^  vexntions,  its  disappolntnif^ntH,  He  %riel(U  gn>' 
power,  takes  a  real  part  in.  shapinif  the  destinies  of  the  n^UiK 
kud,  if  capable  aud  fortunate,  he  may  end  hUi  claye  in  lb 
eubdud-I  lustre  of  the  House  of  Lords,' 

The  last  diBtiIlt^tioll  Jias  so  far  been  resorvod  for  ti» 
proprietors  of  newspapors,  but — who  knon^s  ? — th©  ediuh 
time  may  yet  como. 

We  have  left  but  little  space  for  reference  to  tbe  reoitf 
developments  of  latter-day  journalism,  Till  1855  the* 
called 'Fourth  Estato"  was  an  oligart-hy.  The  rep«a]d 
the  newspaper  stamp-duty  was  the  beginning  of  a  rB» 
latiou,  completed  sooie  years  later  by  the  repenl  of  tlv 
duty  on  paper,  which  converted  the  oligarchy  into  t 
republic  ;  and  the  penny  paper,  w^ith  the  '  Daily  TeJ*- 
^raph  *  at  iLh  head,  runhed  into  the  open  flelil.  IV 
^Tiinea,'  under  Dolane.  reducing  its  price  only  to  thtw- 
pence,  renjained,  as  Mr  Daaent  would  say,  like  Peridff; 
'the  fir?it  in  tlie  new  democ.iracy/  Chjirigej*  tjf  this  von 
operate  slowly ;  and,  largely  owing  to  the  shrewd  insigbl 
of  Delanejit  was  long  before  hia  paper  felt  the  full  effedt 
of  the  rivalry  then  esta,bliBhed.  Tt  wonld  be  H^eetAtJoo 
to  pretend  that  its  position  and  influence  nre,  ur  eao 
ever  again  hp,  what  they  once  -were;  but  it  is  only  £»» 
to  add  that  this  change  is  largely  due  to  causes  n^bt^H 
the  conductors  of  the  '  Times  '  could  not  control. 

Tho  offoctfl  of  this  revolution — and  revolutioiLs  never 
realise  anticipations  for  good  or  evil — have  not  only  aei 
been  as  disastrous  aa  was  generally  expected,  but,  in  spilf 
of  some  ominous  symptoms  which  have  recently  appefvcdt 
they  have  been,  on  the  whole,  positively  good.  It  wM 
feared  that  GresbaniH  law,  which  domou^rabes  bow  hhd 
currency  drives  good  currency  out  of  the  country,  wotUd 
find  its  counterpart  in  jourcatism.  That,  however,  hM 
not  been  the  case.  Competition  has  operated  jUong 
oustomary  linee ;  but  journalism  has  escaped  tho  worvl 
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reeulte  of  the  syatom  for  two  reasons.  Id  tlie  first  place, 
the  e6tAb!iHbvn<«nt  oF  a.  now  paper-  ir  h  rosily  enterprise, 
And  the  prospects  of  success  are  doubtful  and  not  easily 
fore-eetimated ;  witnet^e  the  failure  of  the  '  Tribune," 
fhiph  had  every  element  of  suooess  save  the  e3^^e^tlal 
le  of  being  wanted.  In  the  second  place,  adulteration 
— which  in  journaUsm  takes  the  form  of  invontiog  and 
flpcnirtting  falee  information — is  easjly  detected  and 
promptly  exposed.  If  a  grocer  He»ks  to  iiiaku  iUioit 
pjx>dts  by  sanding  hie  su^ar,  his  more  honest  rival  in 
deterred  from  expoamg  bim  by  fear  of  the  law  of  libel 
and  of  other  t-on sequences-  In  jounmlimn  every  com- 
petitor for  popular  custom  watches  his  rival  cloaoly,  and, 
if  he  tinds  him  utlenog  upenoue  coin,  he  nails  the  base 
issue  to  the  counter  with  cheerful  alacrity.  In  this 
roepccti  at  any  rate,  dishoneBty  does  not  pay,  especially 
as  the  relative  cheapness  of  obtaining  information — sub- 
Tnarjn«  t^rlegraphy  has  been  a  poweiful  agent — hardly 
allows  a  bad  lie  the  necessary  start  of  twenty-four  hours* 
Broadly  speaking,  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
the  old  lamps  and  the  new,  though  elecLrie  light  has 
superseded  ga^,  as  gas  took  the  place  of  candles. 

On  the  political  side  the  evolution  of  the  halfpenny 
press  has  not  produced  any  startling  effects.  The  tabloid 
has  been  substituted  for  the  old-fashioned  draught,  and 
tbat  is  about  all-  To  one  particular  charge,  sometimes 
made  by  responsible  stAtestnan,  modern  journalism  is  not 
obnoxious.  Those  who  believe  or  say  tbat  newspapers 
&ro  tempted  to  inflame  racial  hatred  which  may  lead  to 
war  beeauaa  they  hope  thereby  to  increase  their  circula- 
tion, and  consequently  their  profits,  know  little  about 
the  economic  side  of  journalism.  A  war,  involving  as  it 
does  tbe  employment  of  a  highly- trained  and  well-re- 
nuineratfld  curijs  of  '  npet^ial  correspondents,'  together 
with  heavy  expenditure  on  the  transmission  of  'news 
from  the  front/  is  the  costliest  enterprise  that  pro- 
prietors have  to  face.  While  tbe  deiTkHuds  upon  the 
exchequer  of  a  newspaper  ere  enormously  increased  by 
n  war,  the  receipts  from  advertisements — and,  as  an 
army  moves  upon  its  belly^  ho  a  pnpsr  lives  upon  its 
advertisements — are  apt  to  diminish.  Increased  circula- 
tion without  a  corresponding  increase  from  advertise- 
ments  spells  loss  and  not  gain;  and,  though  tbe  prestige 
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acquired  bj  excoptionolly  briUiant  war-correapoui*! 
may  enrich  a  paper  for  some  few  years  after  p8ftf«y 
been  ccincliided, '  the  fair-off  interest '  bears  no  oii«qw 
proportion  to  the  original  outlay.  It  is  only  the  evuaifl 
papors,  which  '  lift '  tha  dearly -bought  harvest  of  liHtr] 
niomjng  conteinporarieB  without  e^tpens©,  th»t  i^aljl 
derive  pocuniary  advantage  from  wan 

It  is  true  that  in  modern  journalism    there  ii 
room   for  political   mdependenee  than     in    the  daj« 
Delane,    but   it  must  be    remembered    that    during 
greater  part  of  his  career  one  party   waa   ahnoAt  o»| 
HUintly  in  power,  and  it  was  ea^y  to  keep  nejir  the  craiti* 
of  gravity  without  straylag  far  from  the  bouiidsneit' 
the    ascendant  party.      Moreover,  party   epirit  is  mon 
dominant  than    it  wan    between    1)^50    and     IS'O;  tai 
democracy  has  no  taaie  for  subtle  distinctiona.!     On  1^ 
other  hand,  as  we  have  shown,  partit^anahip  is  not  ra* 
chievoua  so   long  as  conflicting   views  are    forcibly  iff 
forth  by  adequate  advocates.     The  independent  papef  >• 
OB  Disraeli  Baid  of  the  iudependont  politieiani  one  Uc 
it  ia  impossible  to  depend  upon  ;  und  it  generally  ro|iw 
Henta  individual   oiiinions    as   contrftsUid    n'ltb   those  d 
schoolfi  of  thought.     Weekly  and    monthly  publicatiM 
may  be  run  with  more  or  less  success  on  these  linos,  bot 
daily  papers  cannot. 

Whatever  danger  besets  the  multiplicatio u  and  cfa««f^ 
ening  of  modem  newspapers  is  to  be  found  in  tto 
moral  and  hucijlI  influence.  So  far  as  leading  nrttclmgO 
— and  there  ia  sound  reason  for  believing  that  Llieir  iuAfl> 
once,  oven  in  politice,*  is  much  exaggerated — the  fceoofvl 
niorEil  tone  is  unexceptionable,  and  not  unlike  to  pulpli 
preaching.  It  is  in  the  body  of  the  paper  that  the  ■nJ*- 
chief  lurksp  Uno  need  not  t-ake  a  possimietic  view  oJ 
modem  life  to  perceive  that  the  craving  for  sensationAl- 
iam  is  on  the  increaAB.  Those  who  minister  to  the 
appetite  for  news  arc  under  peculiar  tomptntiona,  8*0- 
sational  copy  not  only  attracta  a  huge  mass  of  custoraen; 
but  it  is  cheap  tiopy.  Columns  of  veihatiin  report*  of 
criminal  trials,  of  unsavoury  cases,  and  of  private  acut- 


*  Th«  Unionist  tone  of  tha  gra&t  miijaritj  of  LoqiIod  p*pors  did  iK>( 
check  tho  Unionbl  root  in  lOOC  ;  and  the  bent  ccnductcd  provinciAl  j&arft*J. 
llm  ■  Munuhcntrr  Gimrdiftn/  had  for  noftHj  fortj  je*ra  no  npprv^Ubte  vffftf 
apon  the  Tor; uixi  ol  LnaaatJilrtr 
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coat  very  Uttle  to  supply.  The  tbirsti  for  personal 
il3  about  people  who  are  famouB,  notorioUBt  or  only 
ntatiouBt  cao  be  flaked  at  slight  expense. 

The  preceding  Nentencea  were  already  iu  type  when 
murder  occurreii  in  Kent,  the  treatment  of  which  by 
I  too  many  newapapere  revealed,  as  it  were  in  a  flashlight, 
the  appalJingly  rapid  growth  of  the  Mpeclal  diseaee-germ 
that  menaces  modem  journalism*  There  ia  no  need  to 
dwelt  upon  the  ascertainod  inddonta  of  what  was  dubhed 
the  '  Bung;Llow  murder/  after  the  approprirtUi  fashion  of 
the  'shilling  HJiockor';  for  imfortunatoly  fact,  iiction, 
presumption  and.  hypothesis  wore  served  up  daily  for 
the  breakfast  table  m  nauseating  plethora.  A  murder 
had  been  committed,  mysteiious  indeed,  but  not  more 
mystcHotis  than  many  other  cnmeB  of  a  Uko  nature, 
which  are  ordinarily  summarised  in  a  few  matt6r-of-fa4!t 
paragraphs.  It  was,  however,  the  dull  season,  and  the 
victims — for  thcro  wore  subsequently  two— wore  above 
the  middle  rank  of  soiziety.  That  was  enough  j  an  army 
of  Hpecial  cctrrespondents,  fielected  presumably  for  their 
dcBcripbivo  talents,  wore  despatched  to  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  The  facta  wero  few  and  simple;  the  infereucea 
to  be  drawn  were  matters  for  the  poln^H,  whu  were 
properly  reticent ;  the  competition  for 'copy' was  keen  ; 
and  many  of  the  '  correspondents '  took  upon  themselves 
the  role  of  amateur  detei'tJves. 

The  consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen :  a  free  rein  was  given  to  speculation  and  imagina- 
tion ;  hypotheses  were  wildly  hazarded  on  the  flimsiest 
foundation  ;  hypotheses  developed  into  theorica,  theories 
into  suspicions,  and  suspicions  into  something  little  short 
of  base  and  groundless  imputations.  A  large  and  im- 
perfectly educated  section  of  the  community  ventured 
on  sensation  alism,  iind,  with  sufficient  into  Hi  gen  eo  to 
dot  the  correspondent's  *  i's '  and  cross  his  '  t's/  jumped 
to  the  indicated  conclusion.  The  huHbiuid  of  the  murdered 
lady,  who  had  devoted  a  blamclcsB  and  diatJnguiahed  Hfe 
of  nearly  seventy  years  to  the  military  service  of  his 
country,  in  the  hour  of  his  keenest  anguish,  was  made 
the  target  of  the  grossest  insinuations,  conveyed  in 
anonymous  letters  and  resting  on  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  figments  of  *speci)d  correspondents' 
in  feverish  haste  to  '  go  one  better  '  than  their  rivals,     A 
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f^allfi-nt  English   gonoral,  broken  in  nerve  by  tiie 
tragedy  which    had  overtAken  n.  dearly  loved 
unable    to    endure   the    added    torture     tJius 
inflicted  upou  him;   ^  he  felt  someLbia|^  snap/  and 
bis  own  life.     The  special  eorrespoc dents  follovred 
his  grave,  there  to  bewail  the  fat^l  fectujdilrf  of  tli»  al 
on  which  they  had  8o  assiduouf^Iy  so^va  tho  bitter  wed 

There  »  no  need  to  point  the  nioraL  In  thiB  iipp«Ifa( 
episode  the  worst  tendentry  of  modem  jouraalisiii  I 
writ  largo.  If  tho  person  who,  in  culpable  negli^MA 
Hpreads  the  gornis  of  an  infectious  disease  is  to  be 
demnedf  wh^t  is  to  be  done  with  hitn  ^vho  deUbervld] 
prepares  the  nidtut  in  which  alone  the  microbe  can  i 
propagated?  It  is  said  that  in  this  respect  the  K&gM 
press  is  becoming  Americanised  ;  and  it  was  aa  Ame^ws 
not  an  Knglieb,  proprietor  of  newspapers 
^micolly  defined  his  functions ; 


eKii«M 
UneffVEA  I 


*  I  am,*  he  said, 'a  tradeamAn,  and  I  sell  news.  It  Is  not  dj 
buainesa  to  supply  my  cuetomere  vrith  bealtby  news  gal} 
Th&y  como  to  my  shop,  and  if  they  &«k  for  a  spoci&l  kiadtf 
goody  I  sai»ply  it,  so  long  as  its  sale  is  not  forbiJdea  bytb 
Leg^iHlature ;  if  tbey  like  to  poison  their  minde,  that  is  tW 
business,  not  mine.  1  do  not  keep  a  preachixi^-hoUB^,  ba[« 
store.  I  am  like  a  chemist^  free  to  aell  what  others  Wftol  1i 
buy,  so  long  IU4  [  do  not  infringe  the  taws.  If  you  faare  sBf 
complaint  to  make,  you  must  addr^e^s  yourself  to  th^  poflp 
or  tho  LetrJsIt^ture,  hut  you  need  uot  come  bothoring  vt^' 

It  ia  easy  to  see  whither  this  cynii^^l  prmcipte  kwk 
The  finer  and  higher  types  of  men  shrink  from  allowag 
the  Riintgen  rayu  of  the  inquIsiliTo  journalist  to  ptft 
through  their  ^kin,  Heeh  and  blood.  They  will  prot^ 
thomaelves  by  kc^cping  out  of  the  ^lare  of  public  lifv,  wUI^ 
out  which  oven  the  RunLgen  rays  will  not  operate;  and 
they  will  leave  the  management  of  affairs,  and  evBa  thi 
enibelliribment  and  instruction  of  society,  to  those  wbo 
set  no  value  upon  priviuiy. 


(     5*ft     ) 


Art.  XIL— TIMK-LfMlT   AND   COMPENSATION. 

1-  Thtt  Lif^ishiif  mil.  1908  [nm  133]. 

2.  Licensing  Shitistivs.     Volume.^  for  lfi05,  1»06,  and  1907. 

London ;  Wynian. 
%   Pi/tij'JiTHt  /t-pctrt  oftlifi  Covnnitiyion&r'H  of  TTis  Majfsf.y's 
Jnl^iul  H'^tnue  [Cd.  422G].     I^^ndon  :  Wyman,  1008. 
The   Licensing  Bill :    noma    Fticts  and  Argum'^ts   in 
upport.     By  Sir   ThoH   P.  Whittakor,  MhP.     London: 
'eniperance  Legielutiou  League,  1908. 
Sir    Thomas    Whiitnker's    Facts   find  Arfptm/mtB   E^x- 
mninfd.      By  F,    E.    Smith,    K.C.,   M,P..    and    Ernest 
Willmms.     Ixjndon  :  King,  1908. 
6.  -4   B^joinder  to  CiHtics,     By  tho  Bt  Hon.  Sir  Thos  P. 
Wliittftker,  M,P-       London  i    Temp^rftnc©    Legislation 

7-    TinicAirrtit,    Monopoly   Vaiuc.  and    Compensation.      By 
Michitel  Cabab^.     London  \  Effingham  Wilson,  IflOS. 
And  other  public&tione, 

an  articio  pitblishi'd  in  a  provioua  numbGr  o£  thia 
Beview,  nn  Qxtiniiuation  was  made  of  the  Licensing  Bill 
introduced  by  the  present  Government  and  ni>w  beiug 
considered  in  CommitteQ  by  the  Hoaso  of  Commons ;  and 
tbe  Tnethoda  by  whic^U  it  ftookn  to  promoto  sobriety  wore 
criticised.  The  purposo  of  the  present  article  is  to  direct 
more  particular  attention  to  thune  parte  of  the  measure 
which  relate  to  what  is  wUled  the  'tirae-limif  and  to 
competiaatioD.  It  hoa  been  gaid  that  the  two  great 
objetl.B  of  the  Hill  are  (1)  tlio  resumption  by  the  State  of 
the  control  of  its  own  liconcos«  and  (2)  a  groat  acceleration 
of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pubtic-houaes  which 
bas  gone  on  for  nearly  four  yeara  under  the  Licen^^ing 
Act  of  1&04.  The  resumption  by  the  State  of  the  control 
of  ita  licencoe  ie  found  to  involve  the  '  resumption  '  into 
the  exchequer  of  the  values  of  those  licences.  Both 
rMiidta  are  to  be  achieved  by  a  change  in  the  conditions 
upon  "which  the<  licences  in  queetioa  are  hold;  and  it  is 
ODtight  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  effects  of  this 
'hange  by  postponing  the  date  at  which  it  is  to  tftke 
4ect,  The  period  of  this  postponement  is  (^aUed  the 
inie-Hmit.'  The  acceleration  of  the  reduction  of  the 
iml>3r  of  public-bous^ee  i^t  found  to  involve  a  consider- 
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alilo  modifir-ation  of  the  scheme  of  compensation  bj  nbcl 
tbftt  roductiofi  has  boon  accooipanjod  and  facilitated  H*l 
propose  to  esamiue  more  pBrt,icidai*ly  into  tbo  ocG&4tl 
meiLTiJiig,  Aod  eff(?ct  of  the  Linie-I!iuit,  himI  into  ttie  tr*l 
arrangenioDts  proposed  with  regard  to  cotnpenBatioiL  I 
The  provisions  of  the  Bill  by  which  ^vbat  is  call^t^l 
'  time-limit  *  18  8et  up  are  coutAined  iu  it^  third  cLuhI 
Omitting  certain  worda  which  aro  irrelevant  to  thepreatfl 
purpoBo,  and  indeed  9uperfiuoue»  the  first  aubsectioail 
that  eliLUKe  riinn  us  fot]oiv>t :  I 

'  Af  tet^  the  terminatioD  of  the  reduction  period  . . .  ftn  ^y\^  I 
r/itiun  for  the  re-grant  of  niiy  on-Hcenco  isliall  b^  treated  u»  I 
application  for  the  grant  of  a  new  Jicouco,  not  as  an  apF^  I 
tion  for  the  reuewitl  of  a  licence,  and  the  provisioo^  wtti 
confirmation  and  monopoly  value  and  all  other  proxisioo  I 
Applicfi.ble  to  the  grant  of  new  liceu(;c»  shall  appljr  aooma  | 
ingly; 

There  is  much  m  the  clause  that  needs  explanation.  b» 
its  main  drift  is  apparent.  Certain  <^baiige3  arc  nifideii 
the  tonui'e  of  cert4Lin  ou-lleenceH,  hut  those  changes  bt* 
not  to  take  offect  until  the  expiration  of  a  specified  period 
This  period  during  which  this  alteration  of  the  law  ii 
suspended  is  called  the  '  time-hmit/  It  is  desigiiated  m 
the  *  reduction  period,*  hut  tliis  ifl  merely  by  w&j  et 
reference.  The  reduction  period — that  is  to  say,  the  tiw 
within  which  the  prescribed  reduction  of  the  numberof 
publii*-houBeH  in  tt>  ho  cArnod  out — will  l>e  found  to  t» 
defiued  in  clause  1  as  11  years  from  April  iS,  J90y  ;  and 
this  iB  accordingly  the  period  of  the  time-Utnit-  BtfC 
there  ih  no  necessity  for  exact  correspondence  betwean 
the  timo-hmit  and  the  reduction  period;  and,  althooj^ 
the  reduction  period  is,  ao  far  aa  the  Honso  of  Commooi 
IB  concerned,  irrevocably  fixed,  there  is  no  reason  wlqr 
the  period  of  the  timo-limit  should  not  be  extended,  if 
the  UoudO  were  so  minded.  An  extension  of  it  to  21 
years  has  been  thought  probable  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  b« 
inferred  from  a  t^cent  speech  of  Mr  llaldaue's  thcit  thk 
would  not  bo  regarded  by  the  Government  as  fatal  to  thi> 
usefulness  or  practicability  of  their  Bill.  But  at  proeiil 
the  time-limit  wtanda  at  14  yeare  ;  and.  though  it  will  fan 
interesting  to  nee  what  would  be  the  chief  conseguflnooi 
of  ita  being  e?ctended  to  21,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
a>icertaLin  what  will  bo  its  effectfi  if  it  remains  as  it  is. 
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At  tbe  end  of  the  time-litiijt  every  exieticg  on-licence 
to  coaso  to  bo  capable  of  renowa],  but  will  bo  capable 
t  being  re-granted  as  a  new  licence  on  such  succeBSive 
sioiiH  aa  tbe  vati&  inay  require ,  On-licences  are 
licences  granted  by  justices  authorii^ing  tbe  holding  of 
excise  h(!encoa  for  the  aqX&  by  retail  of  intoxicating  liquor 

be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  pi^mUea  when  sold, 
either  the  part  of  tbe  Bill  we  are  now  conaidering  nor 
the  part  wbich  relates  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
Ucenoefl  applies  in  any  wa.y  to  '  ofF-lj centra,'  among  which 
are  included  what  are  commonly  called  ^grocers*  licences.* 
They  apply  to  on-licences  only.  There  are  only  two  kinds 
ijof  on-licences  of  whit^h  it  i>*  necessary  for  tbe  present 
k  purpose  to  take  account.  These  aro  'full  licences '  and 
'beer-house'  licences,  A  full  licence  ia  in  form  a  spirit 
licence,  but  it  authorises  the  sale  of  every  kind  of  in* 
toxic*iting  liquor,  A  beer-house  licenco  authorises  the 
sale  of  beer  or  of  beer  aud  wine,  but  not  the  sale  of 
apirit**.  Thero  are  certain  pec  uli  an  ties  in  the  tenure 
of  the  greater  part  of  tbe  existing  beer-house  licences 
which  call  for  notice;  but,  except  for  this,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  a  fully  lit^enHed  hout^e  Hnd  u.  beer-boune  iSf 
broadly  speaking,  that  in  the  one  spirits  may  be  sold  and 
in  the  otber  they  may  not.  There  is  no  other  diHorenco 
in  the  range  of  uaea  to  which  these  two  kinds  of  on- 
licences  may  be  put.  Either  may  with  equal  propriety 
b€  attached  to  a  public-housot  an  inn  or  hotel,  a  restaur- 
ant or  eating>house.  a  nmsie-ball,  or  any  house  or 
buildiug  to  which  the  public  have  access  and  in  which 
intoxicating  liquors  are  ordinarily  drunk. 

As  the  law  stands,  these  licenees  are  granted  for  a 
year  only,  but  are  annually  renewable.  It  is  netsejwnry  t*j 
explain,  as  concisely  aa  may  bo,  the  difference  between  an 
appUcation  for  the  grant  of  a  new  licence  and  an  applica- 
tion for  the  renewal  of  a  liceni^e  already  in  existence.  It 
may  make  the  matter  clearer  if  the  state  of  the  iixw  before 
tbe  paaeingof  the  Act  of  1004  ia  firtit  described. 

Any  one  desiring  to  apply  for  the  grant  of  a  new  licence 
bad  to  give  the  prescribed  notices,  and  deposit  with  tbe 
justices  a  plan  of  the  premises  to  iphich  the  licence  was 
to  be  attached.  At  the  hearing  of  the  application,  it  wa^ 
competent  to  any  one  to  object  to  the  grant  without  having 
given  any  notice;  and  the  justices  might  entertain  tbe 
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objection  without  requtiing  it  to  be  supported  by  i^dcn 
on  oath,     After  the  bearing  the  justices  mi^ht  refiMlj 
gntat   the  liconce  upon   any  ground  appearing  lo 
dufflcient.  vithout  giving  reason  for  their  decision- 
were  bound,  of  coarse,  to  act  honestly  ;   but  tber^  wall 
h'mitatioti  of  {hc\r  discretion,  rvnd  ag^ainnt  IheirdeaMJ 
there  was  no  iippeal^     If  thny  granted    tb©  litwnwilli 
grant    remained    invalid    until  ron6rmed    by   a  lanM' 
tribunal  (^aUod  tho  confirmiug  authority. 

Where  the  vpnewal  of  a  licenee  was  sought,  the  ntAWd  I 
thingB  Wtt^  very  tlifferentn  Since  liceiismg'  procedure  «» 
Bret  regulated  by  atatute^  there  never  has  been  auj  kW 
of  liquor  licence  aa  to  which  it  might  hiippon  thaLi  if  1^ 
holder  of  it  went  to  the  juHtiEien  u.ud  asked  them  to  iviir^ 
it,  their  refuaal  would  put  an  end  to  the  mattan  Hrl 
renewal  had  to  be  applied  for  at  Brev^'ster  Sessional flilte' 
by  the  holder  of  the  licence  or  hy  sumo  one  acting  on  li' 
bebalf,  Tho  justices  could  not  refudo  a  renewml  9 
they  could  the  grant  of  a  new  licence.  Indovd  Uf 
^vere  obliged  to  grant  the  renewal  unless  there  WW 
objectioUi  formally  mode,  with  due  notice  to  tlio  appft 
cant ;  and,  even  ho,  they  wui<e  bound  to  i^uow  the  lic«d# 
unlesH  the  objection  were  substantiated  by  evidence  «b 
oath.  NorwoH  this  all.  The  grounds  upon  whicii  thij 
might  refuse  a  renewal  were,  in  the  co^e  of  one  large  ck« 
of  on-lfceiice^,  eYprenf^ly  limited  hy  Htatiit«^  The  LioOMN 
so  protected  were  licences  attached  to  beer-Lotiitea  wbSA 
had  been  licensed  before  May  1,  1869,  and  hod  been  con- 
tinuously liceneed  ever  since.  These  are  what  are  oiUW 
the  '  ante-lS09  beer-houso9i'  Neatly  all  the  beer-how 
licences  now  in  oxietenee  are  attached  to  houses  fallii^ 
within  this  de^ription ;  and  they  constitute  approu- 
mately  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  ou-licencre.'^  ilMtll 
with  by  the  prcaetit  Bill.  Tho  groundr^  upovt  whkh 
juaticea  might  refuse  to  renew  any  one  of  Uk^ri  w^r* 
net  out  in  the  8th  sec^tiou  of  the  Wiue  and  B»er-hoitii 
Act  of  18GU,  and  cj'e  four  in  number.  In  subutuuce  tb<qf 
are  confined  to  the  character  of  the  applicant^  the  ordar- 
linefia  of  the  house,  aud  the  auflieiency  of  it«  t-HJboabh 
value.  If,  when  the  renewal  of  one  of  theet?  licaneca 
wae  applied  for,  none  of  the  statutory  grounds  ooiiM 
be  f^uhatantiatad  agaiiuit  the  house  in  quei^tiun  by  fifi* 
dence  on  oath,   tho  justices  were    bound  to   grant   fho 
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lewaL     But  with    rogard    to  full   liconcos  (which  con- 
Itute  two-thirds  of  the  oa-lioencee   now  in  existencd) 

ire  was  uo  eucli  liinitatlot]  ou  the  dUi^retion  of  the 
[uatices.  Provided  that,  after  due  notice,  the  ground 
^o£  objection  was  subetantinted  by  evidence  on  oath,  the 
quastlouof  itsBufQcienoy  w^asleft  to  them  ;UDd,  in  addition 
to  the  grounda  applicable  to  the  aube-LSG^  beer-huusea, 
,  they  might  refuse  the  renewal  of  a  full  licence  on  tho 
ground  thut  it  wau  uiuiecJ^RKiLry,  or  thut  the  house  was 
unsuitable  or  inaccesaible  to  poUce  auperviaion,  or  ou  any 
other  ground,  always  provided  that  the  ground  reUed  on 
hud  a  Kp<{f:ia]  relevancy  to  the  particular  licenre  undei' 
rn&ideration.  But,  in  any  case,  if  they  refused  the  re- 
'al,  the  applicant  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  Quarter 
lions  ;  and  if,  on  his  appeal  being  called  on»  no  evidence 

oath  wa^olTtii'Gd  in  support  of  the  ground  of  objectiou 

whieh  he  had  had  notice,  he  was  entitled  to  have  his 

»nce  renewed  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  Act  of  1904  altered  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
elaases  of  licences  with  which  we  are  concei'ned,  both  In 
respect  of  reuewaU  and  in  respect  of  new  grautu.  It  left 
untouched  the  power  of  the  justices  to  refuse  to  renew 
the  licenco  of  an  ante-l^ftt^  becr^houso  on  any  of  the  four 
statutory  grounds,  but  provided  that  renewals  of  thofie 
licencc^s  uirgbt  be  refused  on  other  gi'ouuds  (such  as 
redundancy),  subject  to  the  payment  of  compensation. 
"With  regard  to  other  on-licences  {which  were  mainly 
full  licences),  it  provided  that,  except  upon  cert^iin  speci- 
fied grounds  (which  did  not  include  redundancy,  etc.)i 
renewal  should  not  be  refused  unless  compensation  wore 
paid.  A  refusal  tfj  rejiew  a  lii^eocJ^  un  any  of  the  excepted 
grounds  was  left  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  procedui^ 
and  the  same  right  of  appeal  as  before.  The  compensa- 
tion payable  when  a  renewal  was  refused  on  any  other 
than  the  excepted  grounds  was  pixrvided  out  of  a  fund 
formed  froni  contributions  levied  in  reepoct  of  all  on- 
licences  within  the  area  alVected, 

As  to  new  grants,  the  Act  provided  that  the  jiisttcos 
might  attach  to  the  grant  of  any  new  on-licence  such 
conditions  as  they  should  think  proper  in  the  interests  of 
the  public.  There  had  been  much  controversy  as  to  the 
limits  mthin  which  the  justices  had  power  to  impose 
conditions  in  such  cases,      The  principle  underlying  the 
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decisions  seems  to  he  that  tho  justices  would  axoood  tfav 
jurisdiction  if  thoy  attempted  to   JmpoBe  any  eo&diliEK 
not  hearing  dire^^lly   upon   the  matters  c^uiifldcMl  ui  ite 
administration  as  liccDfiing  justices.      Thus  it  waa 
thwt  thoy  couLd  not  oxaut  the  pnymcnt  of  a  siim  of 
ju  a  <r[inditton  pretraJent  to  the  grant  of  a  nf?w  InvMr 
the  reason  being  that  there  ^va^  at  that  tinio  no  po«f 
of  disposing  of  any  sum  of  money  so  paid  in  a  rahtM 
haying  any   relation   to   tlie  Hcensin^   lan^.      Rut  it  «» 
never   disputed  that  they  could  insist    upon   rompluw 
with  any  r£>qiiiromenta  that  they  might   niako  wiU  fr 
gard  to  the  structure,  arrUDgement,  nnd  fittings  of  Ik 
house   they  were   silked    to  license;    and    thetr  right  fe 
make  it  a  condition  oF  granting  a  noiv  Jicenco  that 
or  more  old  Ucencea   should  be  -surrendered    ba<  iMV 
been  called  in  question-     Hoth  these  po^vera  veer^  «ll^ 
cised,  the  former  invariably,  and  the  latter  viith  incra* 
ing  frequency,  until  the  time  of  the  poaaing'  of  the  M 
of  1904,  when  the  practJte  had  become  aloio<4t  unireni^ 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  tlio  amount  of  raoney  wbici 
an  applicant  would  lay  out  on  a  house  which  he  deard 
to  have  lieensed  was  not  left  to  be  determiDed  by  hn 
on  purely  commercial  conaidcrations  i  and,  on  the  otk* 
hand,  the  man  who  received  a  new  licence  was  for&od  *■ 
pay  for  it  a  price  ec|ujvalent  to  the  value  of  the  li«QDC««r 
licences  which  he  was  called  upon  to  surrender,  aod  wU^ 
he  often  had  to  buy  for  that  very  purpose.      But  it  wm 
considered   that  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  gnuitv 
of  a  new  licence  were   by  no  means  equiraleot   to  ihi 
advantage   he   received;  and  so   the  Act  of    10(H, 
providing  that  justices  might  attach  nny  conditions 
thought  proper  to  the  grant  of  a'new  on-Iiteuce, 
to  require  them  in  any  case  to  attach  such  cooditi 
they  might  think  'beat  adapted  for  securing  to  the 
any  ntonopoly  value  which  ia  represented   by   the 
ence  between  the  value  which  the  premises  will  bear,  v 
the  opinion  of  the  justices,  when  licensed,  and  the  ralv 
of  the  same  premises  if   they  were   not  licensed/     Tb" 
couditioti  which   has  found  almost   universal  favour  «i 
beat  adapted  to  the  end  proposed  is  that  the  ^nuit«oof 
the  licence  should  pay  an  amoiint,  either  in  on«  mm  or 
in  onuual  iaatalment^,  equal  to  the  '  monopoly  ralae'li 
estimated  by  the  justices>     By  the  present  BUI  it  is 
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Vi<i^  that  eueL  paj'iuonta  sbull  always  be  annuuL  The 
mon*y,  according  to  the  Act  of  1901,  was  to  be  paid  into 
the  ]oi:al  (axati'in  act'ouiit;  hut  under  the  Finance  Act 
of  1SK)7  it  now  ^oes  into  the  exchequer.  The  Act  of  ltXJ4 
further  provided  that  a  new  on-licence  might  be  grauted 
for  a  t.«nii  Dot  esceedirig  seven  ye&ra. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  aee  what  is  the  chnngG 
in  the  tenure  of  an  on-liconce  which  i^  to  take  effect  at 
the  expii-zition  of  tho  time-limit.  If  things  were  left  to 
go  on  as  they  are,  the  holder  uf  one  of  the  lit^ences 
affected  would  not  only  he  in  a  position  to  apply  for  its 
renewal,  but,  unloM  fomethiug  hud  happened  for  which 
eith<^r  hii*  own  or  his  landTord't^  cundiiot  waa  to  blame,  he 
^rould  bo  absolutely  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  either 
to  have  the  renewal  granted  or  to  receive  compensation 
for  iti^  refused.  Iiistejid  of  thut,  what  ha  i»  to  hava  under 
the  provisions  of  thia  Bill  is  nothing  luoio  than  au  oppor- 
tonity  of  givin;^  the  aecoesary  noticea,  lodging  the  necoa- 
Bary  plnn?*,  and  making  an  application  for  a  •  new  licence ' 
for  his  houae.  Even  thiu  ni&y  be  £rustrut»d  iP  th^re  is  in 
force  in  the  district  a  ^prohibitory  resolution' carried  by 
popular  vote  forbidding  the  grant  of  new  ]icent--e3.  But 
&t  best  it  U  only  a  chance.  The  application  may  be 
panted,  or  it  may  not.  What  will  be  in  favour  of  the 
applicant,  us  the  former  holder  of  a  similar  licence,  mil 
be  that  he  will  be  in  posses>Mion  of  a  houne  pre?4ninably 

Mapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  new  licence  is 
bght,  that  he  will  have  au  establiBhed  har^inetiSi  and 
at  ho  will  be  a  man  of  experience.  But  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  justices,  if  they  see  fit,  from  re- 
fusing to  grant  a  licence  to  him  and  granting  one  to  some 
other  person  of  whom  they  have  a  higher  opinion  in 
respect  of  some  other  houne  %vhich  they  think  more  con- 
Tenieut;  and,  if  they  refnae  to  license  the  nnin  iivho  was 
licensed  before,  he  has  no  appeal*  It  may  be  said  that,  &s 
A  mutter  of  fact,  he  will  in  all  pi'obability  get  the  licence. 
Tlittf,  in  so.  no  doubt.  The  probability  is  almost  as  strong 
h»  that  the  holder  of  u  licence,  under  osistiug  conditions, 
Assuming  the  question  of  redundancy  to  he  eliminated, 
obtJLin  the  renewal  of  iu  The  case  of  the  former 
ce^holder  may  therefore  be  considered  on  the  sup- 
itiOD  that  the  'new  licence'  will  be  granted  to  him. 
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What  doeR  ht^  get?     lie  get«  a  licence  x^-bich  may 
for  MeveD  ye/ira  or  for  any  less  Duuibt^r,  Ijiit  u^hfch  b 
case  13  to  be  incitpublG  of  renewal,  and   to  bo  Babj«eCl 
each  Buccoseive  break,  whetlier  tbo  iiit«i!*val  l>o  t^%'da v< 
or  any  Insa  numlit^r  of  years,  or  only  oiio  year,  to  all 
uncertaintied  attendiu^  iippIicattoDH  for    the    grant 
confimmtioD  of  a  new  Liceuo«.     To  this  licence  there 
be  attached  auy  conditiou  which  the  juHtices  thinlc  pi 
iu  the  public  mtcrc»t;  and  there  mast  be  attached  to 
condition  ridaptt^d  for  (Securing  to  the  public  it^  '  inoa< 
value/    The  ttuc<;«^s»fitl  upplieanl*  that  is  to  say,  will 
a  licence  whi<;h  must  nece3s«xily  be  greatly  inferiuc' 
value  to  tho  ono  ho  hixd  before ;  aad  of  \^'butov©r  ■  tiik 
poly  value '  reirittius  to  it  he  will  have  to  pay  down 
equivalent  in  hard  cash. 

Seeing  the  amount  of  importance  which  the  proi 
of  the  Bill  attach  to  this  paj-mont  of  tho  monopoly  vi 
it  is  a  little  discoucertiug  to  observe  thnt  no  one 
CO  have  any  clear  idea  what  tho  monopoly  vaJue 
licence  means.  To  say  that  a  licence  has  a  monoi 
value  JH  true  enough,  if  by  that  it  in  to  be  understood 
^that  a  Ucence  has  tx  value  which  i.^  enhanced  by  the  bd 
that  it  confers  upon  the  holder  of  it  the  privilega  nJ 
participating  iu  Homething  in  the  nature  of  a  monopolf- 
But  to  talk  as  though  the  value  of  a  liceuire  had  t«v 
'elements,  one  of  which  can  be  described  as  ita  moDoi 
value  and  the  other  not,  18  to  nvi  the  enquirer  in 
of  defmitiona  and  djstinutiona  which  are  certainly  not' 
bo  found  iu  the  exiHtin^  iitoraturo  o£  tho  Bubject, 
phrase  U  UKed,  it  i^  true,  in  the  Act  of  1904;  but  U  & 
there  used  in  such  a  way  an  to  make  it  quite  unneces^rj 
to  attach  to  it,  as  a  phrase,  any  dcfiuito  meaning  whatever 
Any  algebraical  symbol  would  have  done  just  ad  welL 
What  has  to  bo  secured  to  the  public,  a(^urding'  to  thit 
Act  of  19U4,  id  *  any  monopoly  value  which  is  repreeentdd 
by  the  difference  between  the  value  which  th©  premisiM 
will  bear  when  liceuaed  and  the  value  of  the  sanw 
premiaea  if  they  wore  not  licenced.'  If  the  words  'ahj* 
monopoly  value  which  is  represented  by*  had  boon  WSl 
out.  the  meaning  would  have  been  precisely  the  sain«. 
The  diifcrence  at>  dohncd  is  what  will  have  to  be  piiid, 
after  the  e^hpiration  of  the  tinie'liniit,  by  the  holder  of 
any  existing  un-Ucence,  who^  instead  of  getting  lih»  licenco 
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tewed,  fiH  \itj  would  but  for  tliiH  provi^ioni  g^td  a  new 
licence  granted  to  him  in  tlic  place  of  it 

L  There  hus  biaen  some  t'onti'oversy  as  to  whether  what 
will  thus  have  to  be  paid  hb  representing  '  monnpoly 
value  '  vi\l  really  roprosciit  the  full  market  value  of  the 
IJOenoe  thj^t  is  to  be  granted  ;  or  whet}ier  it  will  f^  short 
of  it,  Itirtving  initniiched  some  further  valuo  of  the  new 
IJoence  which  the  grantee  will  receive  as  a  free  gift. 
The  matter  would  Jiare  eeemed  too  plain  for  doubt 
if  «  dmibt  Ii;Ld  nut  IxM^n  raised  upon  it  by  the  Fringe 
Mini^^ter  himself.  It  is  not  as  if  the  Lfill  naid  that  the 
grantee  was  to  pay  tho  oquivalont  of  the  monopoly  valuo 
of  the  licence,  and  left  it  to  be  gueK^e«l  what  the  mono- 
poly value  mi^bt  bo.  Tlie  Bill  says  that  tho  provisionH 
afi  to  monopoly  value  nhall  ivpply  to  the  ^ji'ant  of  tho 
licence ;  ami  tbe  only  relevant  provision?  as  to  monopoly 
value  anywhere  to  be  found  are  those  which  havo  already 
beeu  quoted  from  the  Act  of  IWl.  Thene  hitvo  been 
examined,  and  their  tnonning  Is  quite  elcur.  What  Ima 
to  be  paid  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
pretaides  with  the  licence  and  their  value  'v\'ithout  the 
ilUenee.     The  same  phraae  i**  used  in  another  part  of  the 

^^une  Act  to  deline    the  me^Lsui-^  of  the   i^ompensatiou 
^Riich  ir4  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  refusal  to  renew  an 
on-licence  on  auy  but  the  excepted  grounds  ;  and  in  this 
connexion  it  hjis  received  juiliL^ial  interprettiiion. 

In  what  may  be  briefly  referred  to  aa  the  Ashhy 
coeeSf  which  were  treated  by  every  one  concerned  tin  tost 
eases  for  the  purpose  of  df^^idiiig  this  very  point,  it  wu3 
held  hy  Mr  (now  Lord)  Justice  Kennedy  that  the  values 
spoken  of  wore  markist  values ;  and  that  in  the  market 
value  of  Hceni^ed  premises  was  couipHbod  thu  value  of 
evoiy  beneBt,  lui^lufling  the  opportuuity  of  making  trade 
profits,  whether  wholer^ale  or  retail,  that  was  a  neccsaory 
incident  to  the  owner-^hip,  pos^e^T^ion,  and  conii^ol  of  them. 
No  one  can  have  any  sort  of  Intei^st  in  a  licen*^,  whetiier 
as  owner,  Jesseor  mort^peo,  tenant,  or  licence- holder,  the 
value  of  which  i^  not  included  in  this  ntfirkct  value  of  the 
licensed  premi^e^.  ISeyond  the  valuu  thus  ^i»cf.^rtained  for 
the  purpose  of  compensation  under  the  Act  of  ltl04,  a 
licence  can  have  no  pecsuniary  value  to  any  one-  Mr 
AwiuitJi  hu^  tnken  the  very  uuusual  LX>ui"se,  setting  there- 
by &  most  regrettable  precedent,  of  casting  doubt  u^ou 
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fh«  correctneaB  of  this  decision  irben  nji  niilrinj  m  Pcib 
Minister  from  hU  plAce  in  the  Hoqs^  of  C-0[imiioa&  IMt 
leas  b<^  thinks  it  erroaeous^    ShortJy  aJltft  w>tda.  m  > 
|>oint  coming  inoidentally  before  tbem.  tli^  Court  of  J^ 
peaf  rook  occasiun  to  Aa>~  that  ihcy  did  not  tlxink  «x  kl 
whether  the  Asbby  judgment  be  rig^ht  or  wron^,  it  h^\ 
law,  and  there  19  nothing  in  the  pre^^ent  BiU  1oal!«t:i 
and  tliB    result  in    that,   whatever  Tiiny    \yc   Jifr    Asqvlb'i 
desuea  or  Intentions,  if  thia  Bill  is  parsed  into  lavM) 
fltaudo,  what  the  ^ant^e  of  a  new  licenoe  aft^r  the  eo^fA  I 
lUtn  ut  the  tinio-liinltwill  be  lt*gn1]y  cnlTod  upon  tofi^l 
tJi^full  market  vuluc  of  what  he  i-eceive*.     In  othtxwk 
the   new  licence  he  will  receive  will    hAVo    do   snlnhk 
value  whatever  heyond  wltat  will  have   to   be  paid  hitt' 
the  oschequer  for  it. 

This  in  apparently  Sir  Thomas  WlutCAker'a  itttetpt^ 
tation  of  the  Bill,  and  it  i*  singular  tiiAt  Mr  Aa^nhk 
should  coute[id  the  contrary.  For  it  is  obi'ioiu  thidlL 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time-liniit>  tbo  grantev  oil 
licence  IB  to  be  in  possession  of  something  which  lu«k 
flubhlaDtial  value  over  and  above  tho  amount  of  Chr 
payments  exacted  from  him,  of  the  two  priutnp&l  objitffl 
of  iliifi  part  of  the  Bill,  one  will  be  very  grt^atly  impairvJ 
and  ihe  other  entirely  frustrated.  One  of  these  objecLi, 
W6  are  told,  is  the  raising  of  revenue  bjr  securing  thit 
tbe  nation  shall  receive  full  value  for  its  own  lic«no^ 
If  it  \9  not  Ui  receive  full  value,  but  only  part  of  the  VIkla^ 
hy  ho  niTich  will  the  revenue  suffer.  The  other  objeri  m 
tljat  the  StJite  may  resume  control  over  its  liceon^ 
liVis  w  understood  to  mean  that  what  is  described  as  ihl 
vented  interest  which  has  been  allowed  to  gixjw  up  is  hs 
obstjicle  to  the  proper  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic; 
and  that,  in  order  to  remove  this  obstacle,  it  is  neec^ttff 
Ui  put  an  end  to  all  the  vested  interests  that  have  grown 
up  in  licences,  and  to  prevent  any  like  vested  iat^rf^t* 
from  growing  up  in  the  future.  The  obstaelo  created  by 
tbo  vested  interest  in  ticcoceti  is  supposed  to  bo  eneouih 
tercd  on  two  principal  occasions.  It  la  said  that  it 
prevents  the  Lceneing  authorities  from  dealing  frevi/ 
with  liceuees;  whicb  means,  or  at  all  events  includo^ 
rofuaiug  to  renew  them  on  unaubataatial  grouudj*  aii4 
by  way  of  experiment;  and  it  prevents  the  Legtslsturf 
Irou)  fuudameuLEdly  alterinjj  the  cooditious  upon  wbidi 
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licences  are  held,  ae,  for  instance,  by  leariD^  the  question 
of  their  [«:intJnuano«  to  be  debenoined  by  popular  vote 
or  local  option.  The  vested  interest  may  bo  otherwise 
described  as  the  'expectation  of  renewal"  which  goes 
with  the  possession  of  the  year's  licence  ;  and  perhaps  Llie 
most  important  fantrjr  in  Its  value  is  the  degree  in  whii:h 
that  expectation  approaches  to  cortiiinty*  H  "we  arc  to 
apeak  by  the  card,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  hi-  no 
■  expectation  of  renewal '  with  regard  to  tt  liconce  which 
is  incapable  of  renewal,  and  can  only  be  granted  as  a 
now  licence  on  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  whitih 
it  WHS  previously  granted.  But,  altliotigb  it  may  Jiiiiuae 
legislators  to  declare  by  Act  of  Parlinraent  that  a  licence 
which  baa  been  granted  and  ro-grantod  for  successive 
periods  is  just  as  much  a  new  licence  the  last  time  it 
IB  re-gi-Huteil  ;t^  the  firat  tinie  it  want  grant^ed,  such  an 
mactment  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has  for 
many  yeare  held  a  licence  in  respect  of  a  particuhir 
bouse  is  ill  a  very  different  position  from  a  znau  who  has 
never  been  licensed,  and  whose  bouse  has  never  been 
licensed  ;  and  if,  instead  of  an  ^oxpectation  of  renewal/ 
1  'expectation  of  re-grant"  is  permitted  to  grow  up 
Hiere  will  be  a  vested  interest  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment juf^t  as  much  as  there  is  under  the  old. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  only  reason  why  ftuy 
vested  interest  of  this  kind  is  anobstaeieto  the  free  action 
mther  of  licensing  authorities  or  of  the  Legislature,  is 
fcbat  it  has  a  substantial  pecuniary  value.  If  it  had  nod 
it  would  he  disregarded.  Now  it  is  enough  for  the 
present  purpose  to  point  out  that,  if  the  re-grant  of  a 
licence  id  a  matter  of  snbatanbial  pecuniary  advantage  to 
the  holder  of  it  (as  it  muat  be,  if  what  he  has  to  pay 
for  it  is  suhstjintially  k?as  th^n  Its  full  market  valur-),  it 
irill  neoessfirily  follow  that  there  will  be  the  same  rcluc- 
tanee  to  defeat  his  estpeetatiou  of  re-grant  as  has  been 
otMerved  in  the  ea^e  of  the  expectation  of  renewal  under 
the  existing  system-  His  expectation  of  re-grant  will 
ftocordingly  tend  to  approach  to  reasonable  certainty; 
and  he  will  have  a  vest^rd  interest  of  substantial  pecuni- 
ry  value  whirh  will  be  an  obstacle  to  interference  with 
s  liceDcOf  cloecly  rosombling  the  vested  interests  which 
Ifl  sought  to  eliminate.  It  is  accordingly  essential  to 
|]«  rmcreHs  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Licensing 
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Bill  t)iAt  thfl  rO'^raat  of  a  licence  should  resoh  it 
p(M!iinin,ry  advajitjige  to  th^  person  obtAtning  it:  w^l 
ia  sti-ango   that  any  supporter  of  the  Bill  sliouU 
that  this  if?  the  rosnit  at  which  it  aJmsi.      Whetbcf  b 
prartfr^al  tvorking  it  19  likely  to  mtsH  its  aim  K  Htrfltfat] 
Question,     But,  at  all  events,  we  art*  entitled  to  *»t 
tho  ra(^anin^  of  tho  Bill  &s  it  etand^  is  that,  at  the  aA\ 
fourteen  years,  all  interests  in  existing-  on-UcvroMa 
absolutely  cwwe  and  def^mitne;  and  tliiit   tho^ce  who 
to  bG  deprived  of  any  further  interest   in  theae  iioatf' 
will  have,  at  the  most,  a  chance  of  receiving  10  &xt) 
Honie thing    wbieh    in    int«D()ed    to    have     no    ^hImI 
tnftrkct  vaJue,     Thus  at  the   end  of   fourteen  yy^nn 
whole  vahn>  of  all  GKiatiug  on-licences  is  to  be  coi 

The  vnliieoftheexiHtirigonditTenceH  h^s  been  vani 
Bfltimated :  and  indeed  there  are  not  suHiirient  djtia 
funning  nn  e^tinidte  which  could  be  put  forwanl  w'ilh 
grent  degi^Pi:-  of  ponfiilence.  Hut  perhaps  an  &|i 
mate  notion  of  the  ninrket  value  of  the  exi?>luig 
lieoTioea  in  En^lanil  and  Walet^  niay  bo  arrivi^  at  in 
way.  Therti  were  In  existenro  on  Janua-ry  1  in  this 
about  9C,(KlO  of  them-  The  amounts  paid  in  the 
eompenBatton  in  renp©ot  of  the  extinction  of  tii 
under  tho  Aot  of  lft04  represent  ibe  market  valuM 
Lliose  lii'enccfii  lu  the  yoar  1007  the  avi<r;i|r^  am»ud 
paid  was  {^2)i.  Ws.  id.  n  U<^<-*qol\  In  1W5,  when  there «m 
hardly  enough  done  to  establish  a  tnistworthv  aveni^ 
ithFidbeen  014^.  lis.  3*^.,  and  in  1906,098/.  12^.  Srf,  It  *!» 
be  noticed  that  between  1006  and  1&07  thei-e  is  au  iucrdMt 
of  over  30  per  cent.  In  the  working  out  of  tho  sobcot 
of  reduction  put  into  operation  by  the  Act  of  I904,  it «» 
only  to  be  cxpe^^ted  that  the  first  Uconce»  to  po  would  b* 
thono  attfLohed  to  the  t^ninilest  and  least  deetrable  hoEiM*i 
It  is  also  nndoiibtp^lly  the  fnct  that  the  extinction  of  a 
certain  number  of  licences  in  any  ^vcn  nejf^hboui'bood 
tondfl  to  increase  the  vnluo  of  tljoae  th/it  remain.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  expeot  that  the  rrtto  o( 
increase  in  the  average  values  of  licences  exLingui^hnl 
between  KHJtJ  and  1SW7  (an  nhown  by  the  fi^ores  qnolnb 
would  lie  maintained  for  n  long  sueeession  of  yean*,  Rut 
that  them  would  continue  to  be  a  progrei^f^i  ve  inrrrqio 
can  hardly  wdrait  of  a  doubt ;  and  in  any  year  it.  is  i^rU 
to  be  true  that  the  average  value  of  the  licences  reinaini 
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l&Dst  ^eatlj  exceed  the  average  value  of  those  that  have 
beeo  extinguished  on  the  ground  of  reduadaney.  It  is 
therf*Fore  tolerably  safe  to  asfliirae  that  the  average 
market  value  of  the  96,000  on-liconcee  romnining  in  exist- 
enea  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  cannot  possibly  1>e  leeji 
than  1250?H,  and  is  probably  a  great  deal  more.  If  1250^ 
be  takon  as  the  average,  the  totiil  is  ]20,UO0,OOO/.'  The 
refliilt  proposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  Bill  ie  that  by 
the  end  of  fourteen  years  the  persons  who  now  have 
'what  is  worth  t\t  least  120,000,000/.  shall  have  been  en- 
tirely stripped  of  everything  that  that  valne  represents. 

Tt,  is  true  that  what  slands  for  the  equivalent,  of  all 
this  money  n:Lay  not  inaptly  be  described  as  the  aggregate 
of  the  e^ipectjitioiis  of  renewal  belonging  to  the  owners 
and  holders  of  licencea  and  lirensml  preniij*oft.  Whether 
these  erspectations  constitute  what  may  correctly  be 
called  '  propeity/  or  whether  they  are  technically  *  rights," 
are  questions  of  litt-le  more  t-hau  arjideinieal  iiiteresL 
In  cKtiniatiug  the  financial  effect  of  the  time-limit  as 
proposed  by  the  Bill,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
existing  on-lieenc^s  are  to-tJay  worth  to  those  who  hold 
thorn  at  leaat  I20»000.000i,  and,  if  the  law  were  allowed  to 
remaiti  as  it  is,  would,  in  all  human  probabiUty,  he  n»pre- 
sented  nt  the  end  of  fourteen  ye-ara  hy  something  worth 
eulwtttutiaUy  the  some  amount,  ft  is  nothing  to  the 
present  purpose  to  say  (oven  if  it  wore  true)  that  the 
expectatiotia  which  commnDd  »<»  large  a  price  are  flimsy 
and  unsubr^tantial,  and  tliat  their  value  haa  been  grossly 
ovei-cBtimaLod.  No  one  may  conetituto  himself  judge  of 
the  market  value  of  anything,  oxropt  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  it  Against  his  own  incUnatious,  or  calculating 
its  probahle  iluctuationg.  It  is  the  only  solid  criterion  of 
the  pecuniary  value  of  anything  at  any  given  moment. 
Those  who  have  made  the  market  value  of  licencee,  that 
is  to  say,  those  who  have  dealt  in  them  by  way  ot  buying 
and  selling,  have  all  along  known  exactly  what  they 
were,     Tliey  have  been  able  to  calculate  how  nearly  the 


*  Sir  TbOTDon  WbllUkor  csbimsbofl  tbc  '  iuotiopci1)r  rjiluva'  »f  oa^llc^iiccii 
at  fPfipWHJ.OOO/..  Lfr,,  api»T0iEmKt«1y,  balf  th«  nggrcsnie  cnpluti  11112.1 27.  irri>f.l 
of  the  hrowery  (^ompmulPH  afTeuUiil.  But  K  ^u  nuL  'jiiiie  clear  t^\H,  Ui  him 
the  '  monopoly  taIub'  of  b  |Lc«iice  rcproaeoLH  Its  nrhnl?  inarki*t  laluc  :  and, 
Etj  ui;  COM.  he  doen  not  Include  la  hUt  rec^koiifni;  th«  llcent^t^H  hoc  owui^d  by 
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02LpectatioTi  o£  renewal  approached   to  certainty,  ul»1 
fix   their   prices  niCcord]iigl3' ;    anil    they    have  peHer^ 
uaderstood   the  pmutical   effet^t    of     the    degree  of 
rretionaiy  power  entruBted  to  ticeiisin^  juatJce&,    fe 
quite  inimatenal  that  other  people  may  think  tJwr^a"! 
made  ftjoliah  taiflcalculatiofiAi     No  one   knows  si  lli^I 
fttmut  it  us  thoy  do. 

The  position,  Uiert-fore,  is  that  of  n'hAt  lh«  fp^' 
owners  &nd  holders  of  oii>liceDces  havo*  beiiig  do^h 
some  l20,000,0(Xli.,  the  Licensing  Bill  provides  thai  tj  i* 
end  of  fourteen  years  they  ^hall  bo  wholly  deprive<L  U* 
were  proposed  i<*  take  all  thia  from  tbem  at  onoe,  witbi 
any  appreciable  notice  and  without    any  compensfttiA 
no  responsiblQ  person  would  venture  to  defend  tliv|tfv 
cecdin^H     Everybody  would  see  at  ouce   that  no  teduiipll 
arguments   as   to   the    nature  of    property    iMid 
interests,  and  so  forth,  could  possibly  juetiFy  the  inEU>^ 
of  so  heavy  a  pecuniary  loss  (exL-ept  an   a   pnnUbi 
acknowledged  to  be  merited)  upon    on©  Bection  of 
community,  however  exaltt^d  might   be   tho  object* 
which  eueh  a  step  was  resorted  to,  and   however  cei 
it  might  be  that  by  taking  such  a  el^p  tho>!te  objerl« 
be  attained.     But  the  tiDiedimit  U  suppoaod  to  make 
the  difFerenee,  and  to  con^'ert  what  woold   otherwftvbf 
an  act  of  spoliation  into  a  reasonable  meaaore  of  dW 
ciplino  for  a  trade  which  must  be  regulated  and  which  it 
has  for  a  long  time  been  found  convenient  to  tax. 

That  the  time-limit  makes  a  dliVereuce  is  clear;  boi 
no  Bcrioua  effort  appearii  to  have  boon  made  to  calcnktr 
precisely  what  difFerpnce  it  makes.  There  are  two  w«t» 
in  which  the  tSme-Umit  can  bo  regarded.  One  way  m  bf 
looking  on  it  simply  as  a  notice  thu^t  at  the  end  of  Xiae 
time  spetritled  something  is  to  happen-  TbU,  it  is  aftkd* 
gives  thone  who  are  concerned  time  to  prepare  thenueJm 
to  meet  the  altered  atat€  of  circumstances,  of  which  iitej 
are  given  certain  warning.  Thie  way  of  looking  at  tiw 
time-limit  contained  in  the  Licensing  Bill  is,  fi-om  th» 
financial  point  of  view,  a  little  fallacious,  aa  it  i^^oiw 
the  immediate  effect  of  setting  a  t.oiiii  to  the  dumtion  ol 
all  eidsting  licences.  But  it  ia  the  popultir  way,  and  it  i» 
necessary  to  see  exactly  whither  it  leads.  The  value  of  on- 
licences  at  present  represents  capital-  The  only  way 
which  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  prepare  hint^f 
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■gtneet  tlia  totui  deHtrucliou  of  the  v&Jue  of  faiit  capital 
^At  a  Ktibted  time  is  by  accumulating  a  emking  fund  during 

i^the  interval-    To  save  biitiseli  from  loas,  tho  accumulation 

^ticuat  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  capital  de^trojod. 
ow  tho  qu©.'*tioii,  what  proportion  of  a  given  sum 
itios  to  be  annually  put  by  in  order  that  the  acc^umuhitod 
amount  may  equal  that  sum,  depends  upon  tho  nite  of 
interest  at  which  tho  nnnunl  inHtftlnvent.H  cau  be  eeuiu'ely 
icvostcd.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  eupposing 
that  owners  of  licent^ed  pi^operty^  as  a  class,  have 
op[K)rtunitieei  of  inventing  money  securely  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  any  other  class  of  persons.  At  all 
ovente  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  all  owners  of  licensed 
premiweft  have  Bnch  exceptional  opportunities^ ;  and  all  of 
them  are  equally  entitled  to  conaideration.  It  is  altogether 
exceptional  to  be  able  to  invest  money  securely  at  u  higher 
rate  of  int^irest  tlian  4  per  cent-  At  4  per  eetiL  a  given 
sum  can  ho  jiccumulatcd  in  fourteen  years  by  annually 
setting  a^ide  approximately  h^  per  eent.  (oetuaily  aL  9ii^  M, 
per  100^.)  of  that  aum.  He  must  be  obtaintng  a  very- 
large  return  from  iiis  capita!  who,  after  paying  a  leaaon- 
able  rate  of  interoat  on  it,  to  say  nothing  of  profits  [on 
'which  presumably  he  has  to  live),  has  etill  &^  per  cent. 
left  whif^h  he  can  annually  put  by.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  brewers  have  much  other  capital  besides  liccnsod 
bouses,  and  they  can  supply  their  sinking  fund  out  of 
the  enormous  profits  they  make  on  that.  It  is  probable 
that  most  brewery  companies  possess  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  beyond  what  U  represented  by  their 
lieenaed  houses;  but  that  the  rate  of  the  reUirn  they 
obtain  on  this  or  any  other  part  of  their  capital  is  usually 
high  is  certainly  nob  true.  Tho  average  dividends  recently 
paid  by  brewery  companies  have  been  strikingly  sni»lL 

But  all  this  talk  is  utterly  iiTclevant,  and  has  been 
most  niiechicvou-'*!y  foisted  into  tho  argument.  Brewery 
companies,  no  doubt,  own  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
on-ticensed  houses,  though  there  are  uu  authoritative 
records  from  which  the  prec^iae  proportion  can  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  tboy  do  not  own  the  whole  of  them.  There 
are  many  that  are  privately  owned,  and  not  a  few  that 
are  the  sole,  or  almost  the  sole,  source  of  income  to 
those  who  own  them.      It  is    their  rase   by  which   the 

I  justice  or  injustice  of  the  timo-limit  muHt  bo  judged.     In 
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estitnating  what  is  tho  fair  way  of  deAlinf^  with 

|s  illegitimate  to  take  into  consideration  tho  unoi 

ier  av/iiijihle   property  which  the  owiie-rn  of  ihm 

posae^is,     Unlefls  all  owners  of   them  necessarily 

other  property  so  intimately  connected  w^ith  lic^DCtf' 

It  is  iiuposftible    in  any  prncticAl    manner  of  deabf' 

cli^sociate  it  from    them,  licensed   property  must 

alone.     The  fact   that  some  poesese    otbor   propert 

'  Rhsolutflly  iri'elevttnL     If  a  bi-ewpr  may  ho  depr' 

what,  an  the  Jaw  standH,  is  certainly  hi«.  becati«<  u  r| 

I  rich  and  can  afford  to  make  good  the  loes,  then  aaj 

I   who  irt  rich  enough  rotiy  he  deprived  of  nnythinp  ffli  ttj 

[;  sE\nie   plea.     Butt  if  it  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  a  rel<-ntf 

''question  whether  the  brewery  coin  panics  cAnaffoH.o'l 

of  whatever  sources  oF  proilt  they  injiy  have,  to  a*cth»| 

Uite.   iu   fourfcoen    years  sums   t^Ufil    in    amount  to  4 

'  nmrkct  value  of  their  licono^  then  the  fieuretf  that  luv' 

heen  pnhliflbe'i  leave  no  poaafble  room  for  doubt  that  ik 

answer  in  that,  though  there  maybe  some  th^t  in  s*^4 

'can,  there  nm  very  many  that  certainly  ctknnoL 

A  company  cannot  bo  flaid  to  be  nble  to  a^cri  * 
'create  the  necosflary  sinking'  fund  tf  the  annual  *n» 
which  would  liavo  to  be  eet  a^idc  woxild  absorb  all  tbr 
funds  available  for  paying  dividends  to  its  ordlE 
shareholders,  even  though  it  might  be  aMe  to  por 
preference  shareholdere  aa  well  as  the  int-er***4t  nn 
ttires.  There  is  no  fixed  ratio  botweon  ordinary 
preference  sh»,rei4,  and  deljentures.  The  prop^>rtiui]  ^ 
the  ordinary  share  capital  to  the  total  capitnl  in  woiW 
brewery  companion  varies  from  1p?&  than  a  qtirtrt«f  f 
Tnoro  than  a  half.  Tlie  average  is  of  little  value,  m 
divergencies  from  the  average  are  the  rule.  Bnf^  lot 
purposes  of  illustration,  it  mi^ht  be  taken  aa  »  typM 
case  that  one-third  of  the  total  capit^Ll  is  reproMtfi' 
by  ordinary  shares- 

Another  osecntial  factor  in  the  calcnhition  to  bf 
made  is  the  proportion  of  the  capital  FU38Pt«  that  n 
rupresonted  by  licence  values.  TJiis,  aa  a  geni^ral  rolf. 
cannot  bo  aBcertained.  Sir  T,  Whittaker^a  ror ;-  ' 
IS  that  one-half  of  the  capital  of  the  brewery  conij],-^:'- 
affected  is  rBpre*ent«d  by  the  'monopoly  valae»'  of 
licencet*.  which,  whatever  elae  it  may  represent,  at  *ll 
events   represents   what   he   eatimat«&   will   have    lo  Iw 
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eplared  before  the  time-limit  expires.  This  is  probably 
underestimate.  But,  aesuming  it  to  be  oorrept,  it  is 
artain  that  &I1  brewery  companies  do  not  own  lioent^es 
tfae  same  proportion  to  their  total  capita).  Some  have 
ery  fo-vr*  some  none  at  all.  In  the  ina]arity  of  coses 
le  licence  values  must  represent  oor«iderably  more 
iB.n  lialf  the  capital.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  illustra- 
on,  let  it  be  af^sumed  that  in  tho  typical  company 
bey  represent  half.  Under  a  H  years'  time-liinit  tho 
le&rly  sum  to  l>e  put  into  the  sinking  fund  will  be  5J  per 
ent.  oi  the  capital  to  be  replaced,  or  2}  i>er  cent,  oti  the 
otal  capitaL  This  would  represent  a  dividend  on  tho 
rdinary  shores  of  8J  p^r  cent. 

Now,  according  to  Sir  ThomsiH  WhitUiker's  ftiialysis, 
hero  are  371  companies  ha^Tng  an  aggregate  capitaL  of 
tt2,12r.l59/.,  of  which  there  are  20fl,  w^ith  a  capital  of 
0,65&,SS3/.T  whose  account h  are  not  avail^ible.  The 
Wi&inder  have  an  aggregate  capital  of  lSI,467.576f- 
lioee  among  thein  which  pay  dividends  of  a^  much  as 
per  cent,  nu  their  ordinary  nhartw  own  Ti^,S43,7S2/,,  Or 
eas  than  half  of  the  aggregate-  Companies  which  pay 
much  ag  10  per  cent,  on  their  ordinary  shared  own 
.bout  40.000.00n/.  of  capital  It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that 
Ti  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  equivalent  of  a  dividend 
ai  S-J  p<.^r  cent,  on  the  ordimiry  shares  could  not  annually 
ie  sot  JL^ide ;  and  that,  in  a  largo  proportion  of  those  in 
which  it  might  be  done,  the  hardtihip  of  having  to  do  it 
would  be  cxceauve. 

If  the  time-limit  were  extended  to  21  years  the 
iDllual  wum  to  >«■  set  aside  would  lie  8j[  per  cent,  o£ 
be  amount  to  be  replaced.  In  the  typical  instance 
kanunied,  this  would  mean  the  equivalent  of  a  dividend 
nf  4|J  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares.  Companies 
i«ying  IrtrtR  thnu  Ti  per  cent,  on  their  ordinary  Hhares 
ould  not  alford  this.  In  the  practically  imposaihle 
a&B  of  the  time-limit  being  extended  to  2$  years,  tho 
nual  Kiini  to  be  set  ttside  wonld  bi?  2  per  cent,  of 
he  amount  to  be  replacedn  On  the  previous  asnump- 
one  this  would  bo  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  3  per 
rtitv  on  the  ordinary  shares.  The  cou^panies  'which  pay 
a  more  than  thiw  have  an  aggrpgnte  cHpit*il  of  over 
7.000,000/. 

But  the  distribution  of  capital  assumed   is   not  the 
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common  one.     Most  companies  that  pay  large  diTii 
are  anahled    Ui   do   so    because     their    ordinnry 
represent  only  a  small  proportion   of  their  total 
Whore  liceDCti  values  Gtitor  into  the  capit&l  at  aQ. 
generally  form,  much  more  than  half  of  iU     Th* 
tion   of    brevrerj  companiefi    that    could    nimauis 
neceBBazy  sinking  fund  under  a    14    years'  tim^linit 
very   fimall.      Under   a   21    yt^urs'     tiuio-liiuit,   tliiKigi 
would  be  larger,  it  would  certainly  fall  fnr  NhorL  of 
half.     It  IB  little  to  tho  purpose  to  say  thnt  nomd  oi 
wliioh  could  not  aJTord  U  are  over-ca(>itjilis4?d  or 
financf^d.     Many  of    them,   al  all   aventa,   da   not  df^tft] 
that    reproach,    and    tlio^o    that    do    have    not 
forfpitod  ttll  title  to  eon i^idera tion. 

The  answer  tbut  may  be  given  is  that,  oven  &up| 
it  bo  conceded  that  the  14  years'  time-limit  is  iueufficiA 
still  it  ought  to  be  admitted  that  it  is  perfocUy  le^ptititf ' 
to  inijioHa  a  r-en-sonable  tax  on  those  ivho  derive  pcft' 
from  the  liquor  trade  for  the  purpose  of  elTectlnga 
iniprovemont   in    the   methods   by  wh  ivh    that 
reguIaLtid  ;  and  an  arrangement  by  which   the  owner 
a  licence  is  compelled  to  put  by  ancually  n  eertJun  p* 
CLniluge  of   ita   value   aniouuts  practically    to  u  t«x  « 
licenf!i*  va[ue>4,  which  is  not  an   unrea^OQablo   form  fi 
tax  on  the  trado  to  bake,  e^peeially  as   the  cont«m; 
reformn  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  ela«s  of  Jii 
to  hp  affecled.     Certainly  thit*  is  plaui^ible  euotigbt 
if  it  were  true  that  the  effect  of  the  titiie'liniit  uepi 
in  tho  Bill  wore  no  more  than  the  imposition  of  a 
eble  tax  on  lieenc^  values  for  a  period  of  years,  it  woitW 
be  didicult  to  contend  that  it  nivolved  rohhor^',  spoliACiiitL 
or  any  of  thoao  other  iniquitiea  which  have  been  laviBhlt 
imputed  to  it.     But,  in  considering  whether  a  particuinf 
t^x  on  lieence  vidne^  ir  or  in  not  a  riTasunabla   one,  it  hw 
to  bo  remembered  that  tho  tax  (as  it  is  called)  is  to  hriui 
aunuat  one,  and  that  the  licence  values  to  be  taxe<l  aiv 
capital  valucfi.      All  the  annual  tai^es,  local  or  unperjal.  [> 
thib  country  are  taxes  on  annua]  valucii).  not  on  eapilAl 
values.      The    ijicome    tax,   for   instfLncCf   is   {an    fur  nd, 
affecte  propei-ty)  a  tax  of  a  sbilling  in  lh«<  pound  ;  t 
to  Bay,  it  may  he  descjibed  as  a  5  per  cent.  lax.     But 
t^ax  is  5  per  cent,  of  the  annual  value  of  the  pro' 
not  of  its  capital  value.    A**  it  is,  the  tax  is  a  very  bi 
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'3111©  one,  and  is  only  tolerable  because  it  has  gntdiiuUy 
T^ac'hed    the    point   at   wbi(^h    it   stands.      To   impose  a 
:3illing  income  tax  at  on©  stroke  would  be  universally 
Bo^ised  ns  most  opprresivo,  and  would  inevitably  ^ve 
^h  to  tbe  grt^iLti^Ht  oonfuflion  And  haiTl^hip,     Vet  thin  is 
^my  '*■  ^  l'^''  cent,  tax  on  annual  values- 
^An   annual  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on    the   capital  value 
if  property  wonld  be  a  thing  unheard  of,  euppoeing  the 
.isciBtiug     method    of    computing    rjipital    vjUue^    to    be 
.jnaintaincd.     There  is  comparatively  little  capital  that 
produces  a  <-\oai*  net  annual   income  of  5  |>er  cent.     To 
,ex«L"L  an  aniuial  lax  nf  5  per  rpnt.  on  capital  would  there- 
fore be  to  confiscate  annually  some  portion  of  tho  c-npital 
tteelf.     The  tax,  if  it  should  he  levied  at  all,  should  be 
levied   on  the  annual  value  of  the  liren«ey.     What  would 
l>e  a  reaaonabic  ratfi  at  vrhith  to  levy  it?     A  ^hilliiiif  in 
the  pound  y     Two  ahiUings.  three,  or  should  it  go  up  to 
ten?     Surely  a  flhilling  iu  the  pound  is  enough  at  one 
time.     There  are  not  sufticient  datji  acceaj^ible  for  i^aleti' 
lating  the  average  annual  values  of  lif^enees  in  proportion 
t*>  their  capital!  values,  that  in  to  sny^  the  average  number 
of  years'  purchase  that  they  ai'e  calculated  to  be  worth. 
AU  that  is  poanible  is  to  suggest  hypothetical  ly  a  con- 
jectural   tigure  baaed  on  the  examination  of  accessible 
data,   whiclj,   for  the   purpose   of    illustration,    may    be 
supposed  to  represent  the  average  ratio  uf  the  annual 
value  of  a  licence  to  ita  capital  value.     The  figure  sug- 
gested iH  8  per  cent.     If  that  is  assinned,  then  a  tax  of 
a  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  of  licences 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  ta:e  of  two-fiftbe  per  cent,  on 
their  capital  value.     It  Tuould  require  a  tax  of  28.  (ki.  in 
the  pound  on  the  annual  value  to  be  equivalent  to  a  tax 
of  1  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value.    A  28  years' tiuio-li mil 
(looked  at  from  the  present  point  of  view)  involves  a  tax 
of  2  per  nent-  on  the  capital  value  of  the  licences  aflTected. 
That  would  mean  a  tax  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
their  annual    values.     In    the  same   proportion  a  time- 
limit  of  21  years  involvee  a  tax  upon  the  annual  values 
of  liconeofl  of  In.  9Jrf>  in  tho  pound,  and  a  time-limit  of 
14  years  a  tax  of  I3».  4tl.  in  the  pouud.     Tho  effect  of  the 
time-limit  propoeed   by   the  Bill    upon    the    ownei-s  of 
Uoencea  would,  so  far  as  that  portion  of  their  property  is 
concerned,  be  exac^tly  the  si^me  as  the  effect  upon  other 
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propertj  owners  of  a  suddcu  niUlug  of  the  utcow 
to  14j»<  id.  in  the  poand 

But  it  lias  alrejidy  been  suggested  tb&t  to  repird 
time-limit  merely  aa    giving  a   period   of   grooo 
whjch  those  affected  lua^'  prepare  thetnselvotf  for  ft 
temiiluteil  cbaDge^  h*  i&U&cious  in  sa   fur  as  St  onuM 
take   into  4Lc<x>uDt    tht?    immediate    effect    upoD  ) 
values  of  setUng  a  fixed  term  to  their  diinbtion.    ^ 
fit*  murkeb  vuluti  uf  licences  is  cojicernecl,  the  effet'l  oi 
third  cljiuse  o£  the  Liceaeing  BilJ  is  tliOit  the  holder* 
owDei-B  of  the  licent^eB  afi'ected  ahall  ceiiso  to  cvijoj  iba 
at  the  etid  uf  a  penod  of  fourteen  years.      Under 
couditionA  a  licent^e  <;arries   %^itU    it   au    expect 
renewal  for  an  indofinito  period,  which,  for  the  pu 
of  calculating  Itn  value  iu  the  murket,  is  regarded  » 
perpetuity,  subjeicb  of  course  to  certuht  risks  of  titrf 
which  upply  to  different  liceuces  ia  ditYcrent 
which  affect  the  vnlue  to   ho  ascertain^   to  an 
which,  in  each  parLicLiIar  case,  ib  capjible   of  roH»(>t 
exact  caloidution.    If  the  Bill  became  hiw  ojs  it  s 
li^rencea  would  ciirry  with  them  t^n  expectation  of 
(tiuhject  to  precisely  the  same  rink^  of  defeasance)  for 
period  of  fourtoou  years  and  no  more.      Ib  is  a  n 
ooi]Ee<|u<«nce  that  the  market  value   of  every  lioecue 
which  the  time-limit  applie>^  must  be   greatly  ctiminti 
immediately  on  tbe  pLi^dng  of  the  Act*     The  queatiua 
to  whut  extent  it  will  be  diiuiuished. 

The  niHrket  value  of  a  licence  is  not  usiiaJly  oalc 
as  a.  tiling  iu  ituelf.  Wliab  ia  calculated  ih  Lbe  value  ^ 
licensed  premised,  i^ince  there  can  be  no  interest  in  « 
hcence  apart  from  an  interest  in  the  preniUes  to  whichn 
la  attached.  As  a  mabtar  of  practii'-e,  the  viiliie  of  anj 
interest  in  licensed  prcmiecs  in  calculated  ou  the  I- 
that  the  licence  will  endure  ae  long  us  tlia  iiitereat  i.^-^^^ 
Interents  in  Ucoused  preniiawa  ttre  of  course  exactly  the 
same  in  duration  aad  in  character  ae  intoreata  in  nuf 
other  kind  of  realty.  A  Tuan  may  own  the  fee  aimpleot 
licensed  premij^es ;  be  may  have  an  eittate  in  theim  for 
life  ;  he  may  hold  them  under  »  Icaao  for  any  number  ^ 
years ;  he  tuay  be  the  tenant  of  theni  on  a  yearly  ugreo- 
ment.  If  it  is  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  thnt  hai^  to  bv 
calculated,  it  is  a^aumed  that  the  licence  w^ill  continue  in 
perpetuity ;  if  the  value  of  a  sixty  years'  lea^eis  ia  quostim 
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iaas&uiUQd  that  thoitcouce  wiiioontmuofuL^bixtyyoiU'i^, 
id  BO  on;  and  thiii  method  of  calculHtirin  is  Accepted 
adoptoJ  by  the  Comrnisjsionora  of  luhtiid  Revenue 
a^acdi^ing  licensed  properties  to  the  esbrite  and  auc- 
ssioD  duties.  Now,  when  the  value  of  a  Ii<^eiice  m  spoken 
in  Jui  alistrrtct  wiiy,  what  ih  iiieunL  Is  the  valun  that  it 
ould  have  for  the  owuer  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  prcraisea 
,whiah  it  is  atUichcd.  supposing  he  had  retained  in  his 
hands  the  power  of  uj^ing  those  premixeH  ou  hJa  own 
half  in  any  manner  he  might  think  fit-  Thia  wa^  the 
indple  which  'was  adopted  by  the  Comnjiysionera  of 
land  Reyenuo  in  aat'ertaining  the  value  of  lir^eni'i?^  for 
e  purposes  of  eoiupeusation  under  the  Act  of  1004 ;  and 
yrsQ  approved  by  Mr  J  uelice  Kennedy  in  the  case  alfeady 
red  to.  The  value  of  a  licence  under  the  tinie-liuiit 
Id  bo  the  value  tJiat  it  would  have  to  a  pei^on  who 
Ad  the  vme  (rent  free)  of  the  premises  to  which  it 
raa  attached  for  a  term  of  fourteen  yeara  and  no  more- 
liu  dilTureiJt^e  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  difference 
etween  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  payable  in 
lerpetuity  and  an  equal  annuity  payable  for  fourteen 
ear^  only. 

What  this   precisely  amounts   to  depends   upon   the 

jmuul  rate  of  interact  according  to  which  the  calculation 

mailf*^    It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  a&certain  an  average 

to  of  interest  which  ought  to  be  employed  iu  calculating 

bo  values  of  limited  intoreete  in  licences-     It  has  been 

uggested  that  it  might  be  hypothetieally  assumed,  for  the 

turposes  of  argument,  that  in  an  average  uu^e  a  licence 

^ould  be  rejfui^ded  as  an  H  per  cent,  inveatment.    Poi'bapa 

Ilia  assumption  may  be  accepted.    It  may  he  that  it  doed 

Hit  neeessarity  follow  that  the  value  of  a  limited  iuteresit 

Dught  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  H  per  cent,  table. 

The  practice  of  valuers  doea  not  seem  to  be  quite  imiform, 

or   to  h«  hastsd  ou  any  well-aA<*erULined  prhiciple  In   this 

particular.     But,  assuming  a  caae  in  which  the  Licence  is 

regarded  as  an  8  per  cenL  investment^  and  in  which  the 

8  per  cent,  table  may   appropnaU*Iy   be  used,  the  first 

rcj^ulb  obtained  is  that,  i^upposing  the  value  of  the  licence 

under  existing  conditions  to  be  1250^.,  ita  present  value 

would  immediately  on  the    enactment  of  the  fouifeen 

yeare   time-hmit  diop  to    ^2-1^.     Ihjs  is  iLe  utmcst  ihtit 

oouLd  be  uhtaiued  for  the  lictzice  if  it  hcio  icalibed  t,t 
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ODoe;  thitt  is  to  eay,  tbat  In  iJie  most  advantJi^t^wK 
{*UTnBtanL*(»!4  imaginahlti  thero  wuiild  be  an  iniTn^i&Ui 
irreparable  loss  of  a  little  more  than  one^tbirdof  itf  ti 
of  tbe  licerii^e.  But  it  is  impossible  tht^t  all  exifl^* 
licenc**e  should  ho  renlj^cd  at  one©  ;  and  if  thai  rfasi 
happen,  the  master  becomea  very  luuoh  worsen  Su| 
the  circuniFitain?os  toremrun  unaltorod,  a  licence  held 
exititing  eomlkionw  will  be  worth  just  as  nuinj  f 
purchase  in  fourteen  years'  time.  tw»nty-OQe  yoar^l 
or  a  hundred  yours' time,  as  it  is  to-day-  But  wben 
duration  of  a  licence  is  limited  to  a  dt^finite  i.m:l 
becomes  ye^ir  by  year  !eaa  vftluablo.  TTader  the  cj>fraW 
ol'«  fourteen  yoarB'tiice-liitiit  the  value  of  a  licent^^Ji'fa* 
regarded  us  an  8  per  cent,  investment.  Is  worth  \^\ 
to-day  would  dwindlem  value  froiu  824/.  nt  the Iv'^i fluff:; | 
of  the  period  to  nothing  at  the  end  of  it,  Itot  ai 
value  in  any  one  year  of  the  fourteen  would  be 
whit^h  is  not  much  more  than  two-flfths  of  the 
it  f¥'ould  hiive  main  tamed  under  existing  condii 
through  all  these  years.  If  tlie  titn^iniit  ^vore  ti 
ona years  inal^ad  of  Tourteen*  the  iniineditLte  effect 
be  to  reduce  the  present  value  of  the  lieenee  fn>m 
to  liWl/.,  a  drop  of  20  per  cent.  But  the  ineun  n 
the  licence  through  the  whole  periiMj  of  tivoncy-one 
wou]d  be  only  054/.,  which  reprewenta  a  fall  of  uwii 
per  cent- 

Though  nn  3  per  cent,  rate  of  interest  has  been  OfiAQi 
it  is  probably  much  too  high  for  average  cnsvu.  Hal,T 
any  lower  rate  be  tfvkcn,  the  liifforcnoe  of  valu«  produnr^ 
by  the  time-limit  is  proportionately  mereased.  AcooniJaf 
to  the  5  per  cent,  table,  for  instance,  the  present  vtkhiv  t/ 
a  licence  limited  to  fourteen  years  is  only  b«lf  of  whati: 
would  be  worth  it"  capable  of  being  renewed  indrliniU^^ 
It  is  tbeoreticjdly  possible  that  there  should  be  meti  ^ 
n  tune-limit  of  sutlicicnt  dumtion  to  enable  any  c 
intended  to  tako  effect  only  when  the  time-limit  o»j 
to  be  made  without  pjiusiug  undue  hardship  to 
affected  by  it.  But.  as  an  instrument  of  practical  poli 
a  time-limit  must  necessanly  be  of  comparntively  d 
duration;  and  no  time-limit  which  would  siitii^y 
aspirations  of  a  reformer  could  for  a  moment  be  accept*! 
ae  a  eubetitnte  for  thut  compensation  which  is  rooogW»J 
us  the  due  of  those  innocent  individuals  whoso  proj 
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rests  are  injiiriously  jiffBctetl  in  the  purwiiit  af  objoctn 
posed  to  be  of  public  benefit. 

Tho  hardshipg  incidontaL  to  the  extinction  of  ii  large 
amber  of  public-house  licences  were  mgemously  mini- 
iHBd  by  the  Huhema  of  compenstLtiou  set  up  by  the 
licensing  Act  of  1004.  The  gcnorM  outline  of  that 
heme  is  presGrred  in  the  present  Bill ;  but  Gome  of  its 
'detailfi  bnvo  been  lai^elj  modified.  The  fund  provided 
jj^or  tho  payment  of  compensation  was  made  up  from 
|;i«ontri  but  ions  levied  upon  the  whole  of  that  class  of 
licenned  bouse?4  the  numbers  of  which  it  was  desired  to 
reduce*  In  order  to  aTOid  the  creation  of  a  new  set  of 
liardFihipe  in  the  place  of  those  which  it  was  intended  to 
mitigate,  it  was  net'easary  thjit  this  levy  should  be 
moderate.  The  compensation  fund  was  consequently 
limited  id  amount;  tind,  as  it  woa  part  of  the  scheme 
tb&t  lit^enees  ehould  not  be  extinguished  until  the  com- 
pensation could  be  paid,  the  rate  of  reduction  was 
restricted-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tho  arrangoments  made 
by  the  Act  of  1904  have  permitted  the  extinction  of 
public-house  licences  with  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
over  1300  a  year.  But  to  the  promoters  of  the  present 
Bill  that  rate  has  seemed  too  ylow.  and  they  propose  to 
■Lcceleiate  it.  The  Bill  prescnbes  a  rate  of  reduction 
'which  19  to  l:>e  obligatory  and  makes  provision  for  further 
reduction  beyond  it.  The  obligatory  or  statutory  reduc- 
tion is  to  result  in  the  eKtinution  of  from  30,000  to  32,000 
licences  in  a  period  of  fourteen  years.     This  is  at  the  rate 

[of  about  2250a  year.     As  reduction  proceeds,  the  average 
value  oF  the  reniainuig  licences  grows  higher;  and  it  ruay 
I  be  taken  na  certain  that,  if  tho  Act  of  WW  were  left  in 

[undisturbed  operation,  the  available  funds  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  niHinUtiuing  an  average  rate  of  reduction 
^  -which  would  approach  the  half  of  this.  Therefore,  if  tho 
etJitulory  reduction  wae  to  be  carried  out»  and  still  more, 
if  there  were  to  be  any  opportunities  for  further  or 
*  optional  ^  reduction,  some  changes  had  to  bo  iiijide. 

It  was  necessary  that  either  the  compensation  fund 
»jhoiild  be  largely  increased,  or  the  compensation  paid 
in  respect  of  the  eitinction  of  any  licBuco  should  ha 
largely  reduced.  A  large  increase  of  the  conspcnsation 
fund  was  scarcely  practicable.  The  Bill  reorganises  the 
compensation  fund,  making  one  national  fund  of  it 
Vol.  2QQ,—No,  417.  2  Q 
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instead  of  a   namber  of  indepentlent  locral  fnmk 
Gompeneatiou  charge  is  to  be  lG\'ied  uniformly,  imd 
as  local  requirements  dictate;  Hnd   the  resuU  will  tol 
more   money,    though    not  a  grEtat    deal    more, 
av£i.ilabl6.     Power  id  alao  taken  to  mcrea^o  the 
HHtion  levy  in  cei-tain  ci  renin  stances-      But  it  b  esl 
unlikely  tbat   thero  will  be  any  need  to    resort  to 
Almost  certainly  tbcro  will  bo  plenty  uf    uion«)\ 
without  any  mndification  of  the  fieheme  itaelf,  ihti 
provisiona  of  tho  Bill  niu^L  notTessarily  result  in  A' 
■  eduction  of  the  amounts  thiit  will  have  to  be  pai^L^ 
things  *tAi»],  the  meRsure  of  compensatiou  is  the  vjJi 
the   licence   extiuguUhed.     The   necessary    oEFect  of 
timo-hmit  is  very  greatly  to  reduce  the  v&hie  of  jUI, 
licHnr«4i4.     If  th«  time-limit  remauiu  at  fourt^ren  y* 
average  value  of  a  licence  through  the  period  wLli,  &t\ 
very  most,  be  two-fiftha  of  what  it  is  now>     But,  tl 
the   capits.1  value  of  the    licences  is    thus    reduce^l. 
annual  value   of   the  licensed   preniiseft  -wiD  remain; 
same ;    and  as  this  determines  the  amoont  of  the 
peneation    levy,    the    compensation    fund     will    notl 
affe^^ted.     Therefore,  even  if  the  measure  of  comi 
tion  romjiined  the  same  aa  under  the  Act  of   1904, 
would  probably  be  enough  money  to  pay  all  claims. 
But  it  is  not*  to  remain  tlie  same.     By  tlie  tenUi 
of  the  Bill  it  ia  provided  that  in  any  particular  caatfl 
compensation  is  to  be 

*ftUPli  sura  as  wlJI  purchftso  (with  interest  reckoned  fil 
rate  of  4  prr  cent,  per  ftnnuiii)  /in  iKinudiatj*  anility  r* 
ime:q)ircd   yt-ara   <if   tho   roduction   [x>riod   eqicL]    in   ai 
to  the  annLtal  vulue  of  the  licence  aa  ascertafucsl  uiulort^ 
eectiun.' 

If  the  annual  value  here  spokt^n  of  wore  the  true 
value  of  the   licence   viewed   in    relution    to  ita  „ 
vnlue  there  would  be  in   this  nothing  to  quarrel  wU 
It  would  simply  be  the  rnrollary  of  the  tiiue-JiouL 
the  nnuuFtl  value,  h^  ilelintitl  later  in  ihe  KC^etion,  i^  noVl 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the  market  tj 
a  licence.     The  definition  is  as  followr^: 

*Th©  Annunl  VA]tt«  of  the  Ucimioo  i^hMI  bo  tftken   U>  Iwnk 
by  which  th^  &irtiial  anniml  %a]iie  of  the  hr^^ornl  p\ 
u^lopLtkl  (or  the  (^urpo&e  ot  JucHUue  Uul  undor  tichi 
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le  time  wlian  the  renewa)  of  the  licence  ia  refused,  exceeds 
_,tiie  amourit  whieli  the  Commissioiiors  of  Inland  ReveoutJ 
Ldtit«rmiiie.  for  the  purpc^nes  of  thl^  bec^tiori,  would  be  the 
I  au&ual  value  of  the  premisea  for  tha-t  purpose  il"  the  premidoa 
^"Wftre  Qot  licenaed." 

it  In  the  metropolia  the  grosA  annual  value  of  any 
■rpremises,  aa  a8certaiiied  by  the  aase^Bmenb  authorities,  is 
i^tbe  antiual  value  adopted  for  the  puppoao  of  inpomo  tax 
ander  Schedule  A;  and  it  ntay,  therpfore.  he  permissible 
to  refer  to  it  generally  as  the  gross  aiiQu»l  value.  It 
oomes  to  this,  then,  that  what  is  meant  by  the  annua! 
value  of  the  licence  for  the  pnrpose  of  eompensation  ta 
the  difference  between  the  gross  annual  viilue  of  the 
licensed  premieos  and  the  grosa  annual  value  of  the 
premiseB  without  the  licence*  It  shouid  hardly  need 
pointing  out  at  thia  time  of  day  that  the  gronr^  annual 
value  of  licensed  premises  stands  in  no  constant  relation 
to  the  market  value  of  the  lieence.  When  first  the  Act 
of  1901  came  into  operation,  the  Conimisdi oners  of  Inland 
ilevenue  issued  a  Tnemorandum  stating  that  they  proposed 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  eompenaation  payable  under 
that  Act  by  capitalising  the  gross  annual  value  of  the 
licensed  premisee  at  a  suitable  number  of  years'  purchase 
(which  they  decided  to  be  twenty-fire  in  normal  CAsee}, 
and  deducting  from  it  the  rapitftl  value  of  the  premises 
^thout  a  licence.  Practicallythis  is  the  method  prescribed 
in  the  Bill,  except  that  the  Commissioners  regarded  the 
licence  as  a  perpetuity,  whereas  the  Bill  regards  it  aa 
enduring  only  for  the  period  of  the  tinio-Iiniit ;  but  the 
aippUt'iiti<jn  of  it  yielded  sm^h  unsati« factory  ro^ultH  that 
the  matter  w7ls  taken  into  court,  and  resulteti  in  the 
judgment  of  Mr  Justice  Kennedy,  which  has  before 
boen  referred  to.  The  law  officers  of  tho  Crown,  who 
appt^arod  on  beli^ilf  of  the  Comnkissioner8,  did  not  eontend 
that  the  method  of  the  memorandum  was  correct.  It 
was  practically  admitted  that  the  market  value  of  a 
licence  roiild  not  ho  ascertained  from  th*^  giT>Ks  anuual 
value  of  bhc  liicn-sed  premiMirt,  A  recent  parliameutary 
return  ahowR  the  amounts  paid  this  year  in  the  county 
of  London  as  compensation  for  licences  which  had  been 
extinguished  under  the  Act  of  IS0-4»  and  the  gross  annual 
value  of  the  licensed  premise.  The  oompensation 
amounts  represent,  of  coui-se,  the  market  values  of  the 
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licences.     They    vaiy  trora    8    times     the    f^nxA 
value  of  tbe  liecn^r^d  prcmiBG^^  to  107  timoa  ;  and 
th^se  extremes  almost  evory  possible  variety  of 
tion  is  to  be  found. 

The  perUamontary  rotiim  has  often  been 
as  shoT^ing   that  the  aesGSBmente  of    ficoiieed 
are  wrong.     Hut  it  by  no  meuns  Hupporte  any  such 
elusion.     It  ie  matter  of  common  knovs-Ied^e  that  in 
county  of  London  the  aeeessmont  authoHtias  ar«  ri 
and  exacting  and  hRve  made  grea.t  efforts  to  di 
their  difficnJt  duties  \Fith  even-handed  justice  anil 
adherence  to  sound  principlas.     That  they  have 
Buc.fieeded  ppi-feetly  need  not  be  nsserted,  but  tisai 
have  in  the  main  been  right  is  the  only  tolerable  p 
tion-     The  want   of  correspondence    between    tlie 
annual  value  of  licensed  premises  and  tbeir  capital 
in  the  market  is  capable  of  a  very  siniple  expla 
The  gross  annual  vaJne  of  the  promises  is  only  co 
with  their  value  h«  rent-prod  up  in  g  heroditaments- 
market  value  is  mainly  concerned  Avith  the  value  of 
busincBs   associated  with    them,     TheoreticaUy» 
there  should  he  a  closer  correspondence  between 
than  there  is-     But  what  has  to  he  dfialt  w^th  ia  fjMt, 
theory.     If    the  asaos^menta  are  wroug,  it    ih   idl« 
foolish  to  make  them  the  test  of  the  Vfblues  of  li 
Tf  they  are  right,  they  vary  too  muth    to  be    o&ed  Ml 
test,  and,  if  so  used,  would  be  misleading. 

The  only  plausible  f^round  upon  which  it  Is  poadbbM 
defend  a  scheme  by  which  a  levy  ih  made  on  a||  on-Hccn* 
holdere  for  the  purpoee  of  providing  conipensatioD  for 
those  among  them  when©  licences  are  extingTiished,  is  ti^ 
it  etjualises  the  certain  losses  and  po»;dib)e  gaind  noccaairilT 
incident  to  the  extinction  of  large  numbers  of  JiG«De« 
among  tbe  whole  class  of  those  on  whom  they  fall,  8isl 
this  ground  itUogether  ^aWs  unless  tbe  scheme  is  ■» 
M'orkcd  that  the  man  who  loses  his  licence  is  nererllw- 
less  left  in  as  good  a  position  as  those  who  have  kept 
theirs.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by 
letting  him  have  the  equivalent  of  what  he  has  lost,  ihiU 
is  to  Bay,  the  fair  market  value  of  his  Ucence  at  tite  11™*- 
the  renewal  w^ns  refused.  This  lewhAt  is  given  under  the 
Act  of  lUOt.  Under  thl'^  Hill  it  will  not  be  given.  Inst^Mci 
there   will   be  given  something  which    may    br 
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prove  to  be  the  equivalent  of  what  has  been  lost,  which 
may  even,  in  very  v&re  cases,  bo  worth  more,  but  on  the 
average  and  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  worth  far  losa.  So 
more  money  is  saved  to  the  compeni^ation  fund. 

Bat  we  have  uot  yeb  reached  the  end  of  the  description 
of  the  compensation  that  is  to  be  paid  under  the  Bill. 
Jn  addition  to  what  has  just  been  <'on8idered,  and  to 
com  pen  sat  Ten  for  depi"ecjation  of  trade  ftxtures,  there  are 
to  be  given 

*  snoh  9uiud  (If  niiy)  as  the  Com  mission  era  of  Inland  Revenue 
tbink  just  to  add  aa  coiupenBation  for  the  licence-holder's  loss 
of  bi-isino^,  having  regai'd  to  hiE  conduct  and  the  length  of 
time  during  whioh  he  liaa  been  the  holder  of  tlie  licence.' 

This  is  worded  differently  from  the  corresponding  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  of  1904;  and  it  has  been  claimed  for  it 
ttiat  it  will  result  in  the  licence-holder  getting  far  more 
compensation  than  he  can  under  that  Act.  It  is  dilHcult 
to  fiee  how  tliis  Is  to  be  so  unless  he  is  to  be  compensated 
for  the  losH  of  a  business  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
But  it  t^ertainly  seems  that,  under  this  provision,  if  the 
Hcence-holder  were  ideally  the  owuer  of  the  hnsineBS,  in 
the  sense  of  being  the  person  who  had  power  to  aelJ  it, 
he  might  obtain  couipeusation  which  would  equal  the 
value  of  the  basiness.  If  this  is  the  intention,  it  seems 
to  «3cplain  why  the  other  part  of  the  compensation,  that 
depending  on  the  annual  value  of  the  licence,  ehould 
»Te  been  so  descrihod  aa  to  exclude  as  far  as  is  podsiblo 
e  value  of  the  busiuoss.  But  the  i-esult  in  curious.  If 
tbo  business  is  o^'ned  by  the  licence- bolder,  he  will 
receive  full  compensation  in  respect  of  it;  but,  if  it 
l>elongs  to  any  one  clae,  the  owner  of  it  will  get  no  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  it,  and  the  licence- holder  will 
presumably  get  very  little.  There  will  thus  be  another 
ving  to  the  compensation  fund  whenever  the  owner  of 
the  business  ad^ociated  with  a  licence  extinguished  under 
the  si.*heme  happens  to  be  some  person  other  than  tbe 
licence -holder.  That  will  be  so  In  the  great  majority  of 
tOBCS.  The  new  achome  of  reduction  seems  to  be  well 
financed  \  but,  unless  the  Bill  is  drastically  amended,  the 
>ductiun  period  w^ill  be  inarked  by  constantly  recurring 
latances  of  the  most  cruet  injustice  as  between  one 
wner  of  a  licence  and  another. 
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1.  Prince  Biilow'a  Reply  to  the  *  Quarterly  iiewvC 
Standiira;  Sept^rober  14,  1908. 

2.  FUrsi  Diilows  Jleden,  Mil  Erlaxtbuias  dot  /iort*l 
kiinzhrg  ffeaajmncU  und  hej^au^gegebi'n  ixin  JoKaml 
Perj^lei:     Two  voU,     Berlin  ^   Reinier,  1007. 

3.  Kaifii^i^dcii,     Leipzig  :  AVeber^  1902. 

4.  The   Worfes  of  Hcinrkh    von    TreU^c/tlc<.w    (a)  /X-ui*^ 
Gir^rkicfitf.  till  l^ti'ji  .Tdhvhumlt'rt.        Five    voIm.     Ft 
edidou,  1880-1899 ;  (b)  PolitiL     Second    edition, 
vols,  1809;   (o)  Dciit»cht'    Kiimpfe*      Neiio    Folgt*, 
Leipzig :  Hirsrel. 

Thb  artjcl©  on  tho  *  Gerinau  Peril '  in  tho  Inst  nmnl 
tliis  Review  ha^  eervRd,  even  beyuntl  e^^peotatiuD,  * 
serious  purpose.  Written  in  no  spirit  of  aba  tract  aninn 
but  rather  M-ith  a  full  appreciation  of  tho  g-reat  qi 
of  the  German  people;  based  upon  oontinuoui 
minute  btudy  exteudiag  over  the  l^st  ton  ye&rs; 
presenting  beyond  ail  doubt  in  the  main  the  con' 
gradually  forced  upon  the  vast  majority  of  Kuf^ltKhi 
batit  acfiuninteil  with  the  Germany  of  to-dny — tbrtt  di 
iras  meant  to  awaken  moderate  opinion  in  thi»  coui 
to  ,the  reality  of  a  great  dangt'r.  The  eacceisa  of  tf 
jut^^ntion  was,  howevtsr.  followed  by  an  ext^sordtnuf 
effort  to  eB'ace  the  effect;  and  the  effort  w&a  mmW  hf 
no  leBs  a  person  than  the  German  Imperin.1  Ckane«Utf 
hiuLself.  Prince  Biiluw's  reply  took  the  form  of  *i 
inter\-iew  with  the  well-known  apoJogi^t  for  the  Wiiht^^o■ 
straeae,  Mr  Sidney  Whitman.  We  are  very  eonsibleof  lb 
honour  dotm  to  n^  when  h  sULt/3SUiiiQ  of  so  much  emiii«lW> 
tbinka  it  necessjii^^,  in  the  midst  of  his  0(rtL«ide  boltfUiy 
in  Nordomey,  to  reply  to  a  '  Quarterly "  article.  Priuet 
Billow  i».  however,  capable  of  a^^erting.  rxs  ive  shall  *Ofk 
tbe  Ihtt  i-everse  of  what  is  notoriously  true;  flnubtJfW 
because  the  long  habit  of  verbal  conjuring  w^ith  reaUtitf 
ha«  ended  in  making  him  forg^^t  the  factft,  and  luui  ji^ 
posed  f\en  u|H>n  his  inner  mind  his  ovrn  repcstcJ 
soiibietrica. 

TJiiri  weakness  has  been  to  no  Rmall  extent    ratfpoo- 
t4Jble,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  for  the  present 


it  AEglo-Genimn   relationHj  and   Prince  Bulow's   ■well- 

jCnuwiL  il  in  let;  Ural  rtieLhiidj^  ure  seen  to  perfection  iQ  the 

Standard '   interview.      Even    in    allowing    himself    an 

mpriMfodeuted  liceoee  of  abueo  he  displayt^  eharacteriatic 

f -ovity.     AiJtrordiug   ta  Mr  Sidney  Whiliiian,  the  Imiierifil 

Ohancellor  read    the   'Quarterly   Review'  article  moat 

'carefully   pafio    by   pa^e.      Ho    thou    described    it   as  a 

tiasiue  of  ' igiioranC4*"  anJ   'insanity';  as  'a  web  of  lies* 

a&d  'ft  chctoa  of  nonseneo'  {Lufjt'ngciotbc.  tnui  Chaos  von 

fftikltfifirt).     When   any  mau   reaorte  in  domet^tic  debate 

r  to  methods  liko  tbe8e,  he  shows  how  nearly  he  has  been 
touched,  and  we  know  wbjit  to  think.  The  same  rule 
may  well    g'uide  our    judgment    in    international   con- 

J  tTOvevsy.  la  the  immediate  sequel,  European  comraent 
outride  Germany,  whether  in  tliis  country  or  abroad, 
showed    that   tbe  Gemmn  Chancellor,  not  for  the  lirst 

'  time,  had  protested  too  much.  To  contend  with  Prinoe 
Billow  ill  niei-e  epithet  would  not  be  diilieult.  We  ehall 
hoWT^ver,  pay  more  regard  to  the  dignity  o£  hia  position 
than  he  himself  has  shown.  We  shall  content  oureelved 
with  HTiHwertug  pcnnt  by  point  every  single  definita 
assertion  he  directs  against  tbe  article  he  att^icks. 

Prince  Biilow,  in  interviews  in  the  *  Figuro '  and  eUe- 
^rhen>,  hiu  nrndesiniilamnd  equully  unauccen^f  id  atf^mptA 
to  subatitut*"  smooth  words  for  reassuring  acts,  and  to 
hypnotise  French  public  opinion  into  a  disbelief  of  all  the 
aolid  evidence  presented  to  it^  waking  senses.  In  this 
cnse  he  rates  now,  ii^  he  has  always  done,  the  intelligence 
of  the  Englir^h  people  tar  too  low.  Ho  would  have 
done  much  better  not  to  assuuie  that  everybody  ^vho 
has  been  ahenated  by  the  pac^t  hi&toiy.  and  distrusts  the 
pr<?Bent  tendencies*  of  German  policy,  mufit  be  both  bad 
snd  stupid,  utterly  inept  and  at  the  same  time  danger- 
ously wicked.  This  tone  will  ni^t  do.  It  is  never  udupted 
by  any  man  of  ability  who  has  also  a  goml  conscience, 
*My  lord/  said  tho  Irish  barnster  to  his  old  friend  upon 
the  bench,  "you  have  risen  by  your  gravity,  and  I  have 
Bunk  by  my  levity/  The  latter  part  of  that  paradox 
might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  Prince  Biilow.  He  has 
never  showTi  an  /idequate  sense  of  the  seriousness  of 
Anglo-German  relations;  ho  will  hardly  succeed  bj'  hia 
present  methods  in  iufluenciEig  Briti&h  opinion,  which  he 
dueH  tiut  iu  the  least  understand. 
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Mr  Wliitman,  to  begin  with,  pond  tlia  foUoving  ait\ 
eeting  confoBsion : 

*1t  would  lead  too  f&r  wore!  toqoota  sepitrAtt^JraatoUhi' 
eac-b  paes&ge  oF  the  '^Quarterly"  nrticje  marked  b^  ^ 
Billow  ill  blue  pcacU  with  notes  of  excl&ixiAtiaD  or  oC  uKj 
rogation  ;  for  tb&re  are  exactly  125  of  tlietn.' 

It  is  a  pity  tbat  "wo  are  depHvcd  of  the  greater  nvo^' 
of  these  appareutly  explosive  comments;  but  Ur  V%' 
man  believefi  tliat  b»  huti  left  out  no  really  impocUEJ 
point.  Let  us  now  take  the  Chancellor's  atatei&ectU  i 
detaU. 

1,  '  To  begin  with'  said  Prinre  Biilovt,  '/do  not  oM' 
the  weight  or  validity  of  the  hooka  ct<«rf  aa  authorities^ 
the  '  (Quarterly  Hevietc.' 

Of  the  Engli^li   works  cited,  the  O^mian  ChiinnJt 
does  not  appear  to  have  read  one.     Had  be  dontf  sxb 
n'ould  surely  have  ji.i3ti£od  hid  opinion  of  thode  woito 
Ly  some  ppeciflc  reference  to  their  contenta.     It  U  pU 
that  he  conilemos  books  be  does  not  know.      TLo^^vltf 
do  know  *  Geriimn  Ambitions'  by  '  Vijjilana  8«1  ^£*ib» 
(the  late  TV,  T.  Arnold)  are   aware   that    it  w»»  tbi 
n]ca>4ured  work  of  a  masterly  mind.     Pages  more  strio^ 
to    the    point,  more    devoid  of    vague    verbia^    or  ll 
irresponsible  a^isertion,  could    hardly  be  ixnag;med.    Tit 
larger  part  of  ]^r  Arnold'^  little  Ixjok  first  appeared  in  tbt 
colunins  of  the  *  Spectator' ;  and  it  la  cbiefly  reEOAjkAbli 
for  the  fullness  of  its  refei^enceu  and  for  the  cedmiMM  V 
well  an  the  care  with  which  a  dihsb  of  material  faaa  ImA 
sifted.    The  *■  Fan-Germanic  Doctrine,'  which  ^vee  cbaptff 
and  verbe  throughout,  is  an  cKtuully  definite  analyst  of 
an  important  and  aggressive  movemenU    M,  Andr^  Cbto- 
dame's  books,  «ui  every  one  knows,  are  documented  vritk 
more   than   Teutonic  thoroughni3B9 ;  and    his    '  Colomi 
Allemandes '  is  no  less  exhaustive  in  this  i-eapect  than  hi* 
better-known  *  L'Europe  et  \i\  Question  d'Aulric-he,'  whirl 
was  indeed  an  epoch-making  eilort  in  thia  kind  of  liUr 
aiur«.     It  is  quite  futile  for   Prince  Billow  to  affect  to 
wave  away  works  wbieh  derive  their  whole  ?4trengtli.  iio4 
from  the  theories  held  by  their  authors,  but  from  Hat 
eihaustive  research  they  display.     Mr  Austin  HarrUoo'* 
'Kni^Jand  and  Germany'  has  ju**t  been  reviewed  i 
'  rruuBitisrbe  JuLrbiiL-Uer/  and,  though  much  denoi 
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£a  recognised  even  by  tho  leadiu^f  Gemmn  review  to  bo, 
alike  in  Lemper  mid  id  NubaUkuce,  »  aeriuua  study,  and 
even  a  masterpiece  of  iotenae  and  iinpresaiouiat  jounittl- 
ism-  '  Modern  Gormony,'  by  Mr  Ellig  Barker,  ia  a 
contpilatiuik  bringing  together  a  prodigioua  quantity  of 
particulars;  and  Lure  a^jun  tiie  viilue  of  tlie  facts 
accumulated  and  classified  by  the  author  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  conclusions  he  biuieelf  draw^  ^th  a  far 
too  aysteniatic  exLretiiihin,  but  upun  tfao  whole  with 
justice.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr  Jlislam's  volume. 
'The  Admiralty  of  Ibo  Atlantic!  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Development  of  German  Sea-power/  though  it  neither  baa 
nor  pretends  to  have  any  origin^tl  value  witb  reference 
to  Gorniau  histortcal^  economic,  and  political  principW, 
[s,  so  far  as  concerns  tbe  purely  naval  questioOi  nob 
merely  a  sound  and  good  work,  but  the  only  one  dealing 
fnlly  with  this  special  aspect  of  Anglo-German  relations. 
For  the  rest,  Prince  Bulow  must  be  QAvare  that  the 
'Quarterly  Review'  dot^s  not  identify  Itself  with  all  the 
books  quoted  at  the  head  of  itfi  articles,  and  never  de- 
pends sololy  upon  them.  The  pages  upou  "The  German 
I'enl'  were  Iwised,  as  was  clear,  upon  a  great  deal  of 
{ndependent  research  and  Bonie  amount  of  very  recent 
information. 

But  what  of  the  works  in  Prince  Biilow"i*  own  lan- 
guage?    'Die    Fiiianzen  der  GrosamilehLe,'  by  Dr  Zaliu, 
is  so  far  from  being  a  partisan  study  that  It  is  as  useful 
and    unimpeachable   as   the  multiplication    table.     Pro^ 
feeHor  Scbiemann's  '  Deutecliland  iind  die  Grosee  Politik, 
1907/  is  the   latest   isuue  of  a  well-known   annual,  now 
in  ita  seventh  year  of  publication.     It  actually  embodiea 
tbe    articles    appearing   week    by   week  in    the   '  Kreuz 
S^itiiDg,'    w^hicb     have    more    influent^e     than    all    other 
articlea  put  together  in   forming    the    opinions   of   the 
German  governing  clast^ea  upon  foreign  afFaii's,    To  imply 
that  no  signiftcanee  attaches  to  Dr  Scbieniann's  pages — 
we  shall  preacntly  have  to  deal  with  him  more  particu- 
larly—is as  ingenuous  as  would  be  an  attempt  on  Prince 
Biitow's  part  to  niuumiae   the  existence  of  that  great 
organ,  the  ^Kreuz  Zeitung'  itself. 

One  'authority'  remains.      We  quoted  the  latest  of 
the  political   yellow-backs   by  tlmt  adept  in  senuatiuual 
^fhawinitm,  Herr^^d^^Jiutin,  lately  of  the  Gemiaq.j 
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Government  een-ice.     This  gentleman   10  ooovin««d 
his  fountrys  future  lies  cot  on  the  wat^r  liut  m  tWc' 
lie  htxt*  boen  the  entbusiAst  of  aorom^nia,  and  do  rj^int' 
has  be^n  ablo  to  kill  him.     His  exEiltoJ    piiiii)»hl^tA  t^rv  j 
course,  worthless  in   themselvts^.      lint   are   th«y  f^i  ■ '■■ 
sigoificaut?  On  the  contrary,  epents  have  shown  ii 
ho  typical  to  a  high  degree.     Words    cftimot  <vji 
the  insuliir  muiil  even  h  fahit  senile  of   the  extm''    . 
of  the  demonstration  provoked  in  Germauy  by  the  li 
tion  of  Count  Zeppelin's  airship.     Monoy  Itaa  poum.  i 
from  all   sIiIhh,      In   the   shops,   in   the   etreeta,  HI  v\^; 
second  Hbep,  signs  of  the  mania  flwartiieil  on  all  tiid<&   k 
connifxion  with  this  amazing  outbreak  of  national  n» 
tion  the  warlike  vahie  of  airships  and  aeropl&nr»  «■ 
alnioHt  e  jccl  us  ively  dwelt  upon;  and.  iwlieii  h  '  two-po»* 
standard'  for  German   air-fleets   is  ur^ed.    the  d«sdii 
may  he  abisurd  hut  is  none  the  less  eymptomatie.    Oi 
whole  Zeppelin  niovenient  is  a  stratige  proof  of  thi!]iinctf 
of  chauvinistic  foeling  in  the  licrmnny  of  tu-thiy. 

2-  '  Gennany,  os  you  jrell  kruyir^  a»  the  <>rdy  ot\t.  <4  ^ 
Gri'tft  Pfiwam  whirh  ktm  waytd  710  war  UtAring  th*  liN 
thiriy'itev&n  ycartt' 

Answering  a  planaiblo  quibble  of  this  kind  ifl 
Rttempting  to  breuk  h,  butteWly  on  the  wheel,  Tbo 
tion  ifl.  to  begin  with,  quite  irrelevant-  QemiAny 
beon  engaged,  like  other  Powers,  in  hostilities  ovw 
She  haa  burned  powder  in  Strnth-wesi  Africa,  in 
in  Samoa.  As  for  European  wars  in  the  last  thirty 
neither  Fi-ance  nor  England  nor  Austria- Hungary  wc 
Italy  baa  waged  them.  Germaoy  alone  has  thre^itentl 
them.  In  18T5  and  in  1005  she  nittled  the  sabre  in  thi 
face  of  Franco.  The  Ktuger  telegram ;  the  eeizun  d 
Kiaocbow;  the  Imperial  de^eeut  upon  Tanpiort  (!■ 
recent  effort  to  uteal  a  maivh  upou  the  other  Power*  hf 
recognising  Mulai  Hatid  in  advance;  the  ostcntoliuo* 
patronage  of  the  late  Hauiidian  regime;  the  refusal  to 
idlow  tbe  purticipation  of  other  nation<4  upon  equal  lenui 
in  the  Bagdad  railway,  though  it  is  an  entorpH^e  ol 
British  origin  and  touches  English  and  RuasLan  intt^rvf 
alike  far  more  vitally  than  Gernmn — wre  we  to  re^Ari 
theseas  theevidenceaof  aquietand  tranquilUtiiDg  policy"' 

Is  the  rapid  creation  of  a  great  navy  by  the  raightkil 
of   military  Powers  a  fact   efisentially  I'eas^ui'iny ? 
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I©  German  Emperor  mean  nothing-  when  he  deirlrtr(*d  at 
'ilhelrnshaven  in  IttOO,  upou  the  ttccaaion  of  the  laun^li 
^  a  warship,  that  'upon  the  ocean  and  b^ond  it»  without 
srmany  and  without   the  German  Emporor  no  gi^at 
''decislotL    shftll   erer  a^ain   be  ?«ken'?  ('Reden,'  p,  272-) 
id  Prince  BiiJow  nit^fLU  nothing  when,  in  the  ^-eateat 
hifl  speeches,  announcing  the  second  Navy  EiU — and 
iwfe  flhrtll  have  to  refer  at  more  length  to  that  renuirkable 
utterance — he  made  the  strange  declaration:  'We  cramiot 
tolerate,  and  wo  shall  not  toJenite,  any  attempt  to  paaa 
to  the  order  uf  the  day  over  the  headft  of  the  German 
people'?  (*Wir   konnen    nicht  Julden    nnd  wollen    nicht 
'  dulden  dafl  man   zur  Tayeeordnung   iibergeht  iiber  daa 
Heul'M'he    Volk*)-      Wordis    like    these    meant    nothing    if 
they  were  not  the  proclamation  of  a  right  of  universal 
interference — actually  asserted  at  Algociras — in  quostiona 
■with  which   Germany  had   no  direet  concern.'      Are  we 
seriously  asked  to  be  grateful  beeaune  Germany  hns  re- 
peatedly pushed  matters  as  far  as  possible  short  of  war? 


*  Prof.  HuhA  I>e11trtiak,  oao  of  the  moflt  Mu  nnd  lenrned  of  OermAU 
laifitorlauflt  &ud  editor  of  Ehv  'Pra^^iiitihe  Jalirliar;hf:r/ bus  rctcjitJ^  publlatielt 
in  bb  unii  Htvien  Ifiaad  Hi,  Iltfl.  I.  pp.  IJJd-lSll)  b  reply  lo  cur  prevloun 
orlK-lc,  dB&lm^  wore  purtimilArLy  vvitU  t>ur  reuuLrkit  on  (lie  po!»[Llcii  and 
optnlQCH  or  tilt!  Gtirman  proIt^nsoii^U;^  We  ]iAflt«n  !□  add  [lmt  thf  tJ^U^  and 
mftBnar  of  Dr  Dtlbrflrt'^J  artldfl  Icavi*  nothing  ro  he.  tWfi^d.  and  that  ne 
rullir  nppfpi'iat*  th*  ptiurteay  raid  luolnratlon  vtith  which  he  0Arri*B  on  tba 
discussTOn,  Mtfv^erlbeJ^ji*,  we  conftnH  we  are  not  mnviuf^d.  We  tlkH-lL 
hAvn  oqcjulaa  to  nat!oe  a^verat  oE  hfd  ainteni^ntfi-  At  tlii^  point  we  ivlU 
Oblf  refer  to  h  nmark  of  bia  ii  ]H-^opon  of  the  li/iorocca  dlfU^ulty.  Spc&kJng 
of  c^^rtfttn  Curnian  profpi^ors  to  nkotu  wp  hod  tuferrcd,  he  a&yi  tbat  they 
demand  nothing  more  than  lb«  vxecuiioa  oF  'the  natural  GenAui  pio- 
grfrmrufi,'  wbicli  ia  Hbi;  refua&l  to  rrcoguiu  lh«  J^KlLuh  cla[jiL  to  ttal^ 
vuprciuaoy  (Aileinherrofhaff),  and  the  demaod  for  e4taality  at  rl^titd 
iOUichfterrchfiffang)  un  bthulf  ot  Germany/  And  ha  coutinuea:  ^  We 
wp'ill  not  allow  thnt,  as  En  the  treikty  nlwut  Mototsru,  England  and  Frauijc 
sh&ll  lakt  it\ioD  thenuielvvn  to  dlvEde  th«  world  tretweeD  tli^ur,  without  naf 
regard  for  (iermony  and  licr  IntertsiA.'  TTnlfiafl  Dr  DelbrAck  ctui  4how  that 
€>ennanj  tod.  or  baa,  ia  Morocco  nnd  Kgypt  (thii  other  nlile  of  the  bargain, 
it  rbQht  hp  rBiDDiiii^fPil)  iutojHL-t.n  L<omparahle  to  Ihoti^  which  Fr^Dce  and 
J^Dgland  pcHneE^s  in  those  two  countrEM  r^Hiieet  Ivelf,  he;  will  hardly  1w  u-ble 
to  pTOVe  that  Germany,  in  tho  pobltlon  aha  took  up  at  Alguiriu,  did  aai 
go  far  beyond  the  dootand  for  Ottichhm^vhl^ijuiij.  ft  was  it,  tlaim  baiitd 
on  the  principles  laid  down  above  by  the  Eiapuror  lujd  Prlnco  Billow,  and 
Amount?^,  If  not  to  n  cTaiin  to  AlUinhcrrarfmftt  at  least  to  a  claim  for 
Aupremacy  or  hfl^cemonr  Mnong  the  Gre«t  Fowtm,  for  no  other  Power  since 
tbe  dajA  i>f  Nupolbon  boa  aataerted  duch  a  Qlalni'  Yct^  to  ealonxi  Il« 
tvcogtjltiuQ  <Dr  Df-lhrack  HAy»^.  Genuauy,  however  peA^^ahly  diiipoBedi  la 
TOHly  '  to  enidp  the  Hword.'     Buca  tiot  thlH  bear  QDt  cur  cQat^ntkia  T 
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If  she  refrtuned  fniin  war  flb«  did  not 
but  becaui*e  peace  best  served  bar 

In  6pit«  of  her  pacific  tendeaeiee.  Hub 
to  ac-ouiuuliite  double  amuunants  bjr 
fts  in  fact  no  other  naJdon  pooocaaoi.  and  to  mdi 
militaiy  supremacy  a  tiav^  force  vrhieh 
lenps  and  houiuls.  Even  Kr  Whitman  is 
tell  aa  that  Germany  ia  not  Ech*  peAoe  At 
that  other  Powers  must  always  be  carefal 
her  intereatA  or  to  teat  her  paiienee, 
sort  leave  German  policy  ail  the  niargjn 
any  omei^ciioy ;  and  Prm<?e  Bifimarck  coigfat  hftre  J 
utterance  to  similar  eentimenta  at  ^^y  mrMMiat  U 
eareen  Then,  again,  if  Germany  haa  irsLged  no 
war  for  thirty-seven  yearB,  the  fact  hoe  no 
ever  upon  the  dibcui^tiion  of  present  foroev  aod 
poKii  bill  ties.  For  a  similar  period  after  Waterloo  ite 
wad  an  almost  universal  peace*  It  waa  follow^  bj4* 
cycle  of  wars  which  involved  in  turn  every  otM  of  tb 
great  Powers,  and  changed  the  face  of  the  urorU.  fi 
Prince  Bulows  words,  in  this  connexioti«  nxaat  ■ 
disarmament  or  nothing,  clearly  they  mean  nothii^ 

3.   '  For  lur  GerrTUina  there  i*  far  mtare  fantpbU 
for  apprehension  thi-ouith  ourfo^posedjfto^ra^Jtir^iI 
let  alone  our  dark  historical  background*  .  •  .   Cher 
hav^stilla  vivid  hiMt(tr-icalcon9cioti»iesao/natio9u»i 
and  disffracti  aguittsi  a  rrcurr^mc^  of  tchtch  ot£rtnnm]f  M' 

Is  Germany  then  to  have  a  monopoly  of  hlittriMJ 
conaciau^neae  ?  Andi  If  other  nations  are  to  shafV  IL 
what  must  they  conclude?  Frederick  the  Great  widi 
the  *  ADti-MjLc-Uiavel '  before  seizing  Silesia-  I*toail 
attempted  to  compound  with  Napoleon  by  mna^ 
Hanover.  It  Ib  just  a  buodrad  years  aitioe  th&  n>odtf> 
German  military  system  was  founded.  Men  now  Hvinf 
have  seen  it  brought  into  tremendous  pl^y-  They  ban 
seen  Denmark  or  ufi  hod  a  ad  dismembered.  They  haveeeM 
Austria  de(*eived  and  overthrown.  They  have  seen  FnuMf 
outwitted  and  destroyed.  These  eventa  have  been  partirf 
one  great  Gspansive  process  carried  through  from  geoen* 
lion  to  generation  at  tbe  expense  of  surrounding  Power*- 
Now  Germany  is  creating  naval  armaments  an  the  Minft 
methodical  plan  by  which  Prussia  haa  aiwa^-e 
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^fr  land  winn»iTgn3.  Her  whole  record  ib  the  story  of 
succossful  preparation  for  war-  Wo  arc  now  the  only 
■^Power  whoso  flo«t  fonuB  a  rsJil  obstacle  to  Germnn 
maritiiiie  purposes.  If  we  ourselves  fiiilej  to  apply  "a 
^  vivid  historical  conBciouancss  "  to  tliis  eituatioai  wo  should 
*  be  mad.  "We  are  fully  forewarned ;  and  not  all  Prince 
Billow's  de-sperabe  denial  of  what  Bi«hop  Batler  called 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  thiogs'  can  induce  ua 
to  forget  what  has  happened  and  may  happen  again. 
The  enlarged  PrLisHian  State,  as  It  now  exieta,  is  so  situ- 
ated and  HO  inspired  that,  in  dealing  with  Germany,  poat 
history  is  our  only  sure  guide  through  present  politics, 

4.  Prince  Biilow  is  particularly  contemptuous  about 
the  quotation  from  the  Hohenlohe  Memoira  of  letters 
written  in  1B49,  and  ardently  expressing  the  aspirations 
ton^ards  sea-power  and  colonial  empire  wliich  mastered 
the  imagination  of  the  Qermau  people  at  that  time. 
These  particular  quotations  TPere  givon  for  the  very 
purpose  of  showing  that  German  naval  ambition  is 
deeply  lYioted  in  national  HenLinient  and  la  no  artificJnl 
growi:h  planted  by  the  Kaiser's  caprice*  Nothing  could 
he  more  legitimate  than  to  give  the  Hohenlohe  extracts 
in  tljat-  connexion.  But  observe  the  perverse  superfici- 
ality with  which  Prince  Bulow  deals  with  this  matter 
eleo,  and  observe  to  what  simple  and  fatal  retorts  his 
method  once  more  exposeii  him.     He  aays; 

'To  quote  political  viewd  expreseod  by  the  late  German 
ChancellnTf  Prince  Hohenlohe,  nearly  eiity  year«  ago,  when 
he  vrokS  thirty  years  of  a^^  is  tantamount  to  citing  paaaagea 
fi'oiii  the  spcechBH  of  Pahnerston  or  Mr  GlarlstonE?  At  the  same 
dato  and  applying  them  to  conditiotia  prevailing  to-day/ 

Let  us  see.  As  a  matter  of  fact  eome  of  Lord  Palmer- 
Blon's  utterances  at  that  time  and  earlier  are  sLill  very 
iutorcating  indeed;  they  show  that  such  a  thing  as 
decisive  prevision  in  politics  is  possible,  and  they  might 
have  prevented  Hadowa  if  Austrian  statesmen  had  known 
or  heeded  them.  Hero  is  a  verdict  rworded  by  Lord 
Falmerston  in  a  letter  from  Dresden  during  hts  German 
tour  of  1844 : 

'  Pruaaia  is  tAkinfj;  the  lead  in  GermrLn  civil inati on  ;  and,  an 
Austria  has  gone  to  sleep  and  will  be  long  before  she  awabep. 
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Prii&sia  baa  n  flne  (*re«r  open  to  her  for  many  yeanJ  UJ 
JAeWey's  '  Lifo  of  Palmorstpon/  vol.  lii,  p.  1«0,J 

Then*  spolte  thut  whit^li  every  polit.icriaii  ougbt  totp— 
an  unprojadicod  observer  of  ronl  forces,  attaching  ao 
UBportance  whatever  to  Terbiag9,  renflaurmg  or  oUu^ 
wisG,  and  none  to  temporary  diplomatic  conditioD&,  bol 
looting  to  the  future  in  the  knowledge  that  thJnp 
are  ^hat  they  ore,  and  their  oou&equencoe  \riU  bewlttt 
they  will  be_  But,  if  tho  Hllu^un  to  the  present  vak* 
of  PftlmerHton's  opinione  of  sixty  years  ago  is  mtlier 
unhappy,  the  attempt  to  maintain  that  Prince  Hobes 
lohe'r^  opinions  in  1849  have  no  bearing  upon  procanl 
polities  IS  far  more  unfortunate  stiU,  for,  na  it  happeiK 
I'rince  Biilow  is  flatiy  contrudicted  upon  this  very  pobl 
by  one  of  the  last  speeches  of  Prinze  Hobenlohe  hinmU 
The  German  Chancellor  has  forgotttMi  nothing  less  th« 
the  speech  in  which  his  aged  predecessor  proposed  (h* 
third  reading  of  the  Navy  Bill  of  liK)0-  ^Wo  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  this  memorable  utterance  at  Fonw 
length-  Unfortunately  for  Pnnce  Eiiloiv,  Priucs  Hohec- 
lohe  cited  the  opinions  of  sixty  years  ago  as  a  reason  wh* 
the  Reichstag  should  initiate  a  great  policy  of  luirti 
expanaion. 

'Herr  Liebk&echt  maintained  that  the  enthiistasm  for  ifc* 
fleet  only  broke  out  loist  AUliimn ;  thELt  it  did  not  pre^iwulf 
exist  among  the  Uerma-ti  people.  This  view  is,  in  njy  (ipininn, 
an  entiivly  ercxineoud  vievr  of  the  hiatory  of  the  Inst  tvnUirT- 
Por  this  reaaon  it  in  neoessaiy  once  luoiv  to  r<<caJI  th<r  lenami 
of  tliH  Nrtvy  BilJ  t*i  the  ivwdleL'tiuu  of  tU*^  Uei^nnin  pvopk. 
When  I  look  Ijitek  upon  tlio  euthimm^m  fur  a  ticrnmn  iTi^^c  ic 
the  foitiit'H,  I  have  Ui  remind  myf^elf  uf  the  fact  tlinL  thw  i^li» 
was  roj<iuted  hy  all  the  Genn^u  (rovemmeuta  \vitii  it* 
exception  of  the  Prirs»iian.  TIib  ingisteueu  upon  a  Uonuo 
Fleet  came  predtwly  from  the  German  people  tbem^e]vcp.  Tb( 
hiatory  of  the  pfist  century  shows  that  the  ery  for  &  Qevt  hu 
always  luudo  itself  heard  ivhen  effort  towards  the  uniUt^tkni 
of  Germany  seemtd  efTw*tivp,  or  when  thtv^e  end«evo«fi 
seeined  moving  towan.le  rcalitia  tiou,  ,  -  .  The  nlil  dmun  d 
unity,  espeeiaUy  ehori&hwi  by  eludious  youth,  spread  ifiiw 
wider  and  wider  circles  and  formed  the  fernaent  of  tit 
revolutionary  movement  of  1S4S;  but  not  until  twenty  yftM* 
latf^r  was  Che  Oeruiaii  Empire  founded  by  Ui*'  united  Gt-nus'i 
armieenud  their  vieiotie*?.    Since  then^our  indwtrnU  dt?telu|» 
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tnent  haa  brought  us  to  anth  &  point  tb^t  the  cry  for  ft 
aCn^Df^tihened  flec^t  la  once  moi%  raisfid.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  a  few  ahipa  more  or  less,  but  ia  a  question  of  our  oxiatonce 
B»  ft  oommercial  people/  tPrine<>  Hob.enlohB  in  the  RfiiphHtag', 
Jtme  12,  1900.  aa  recorded  iu  'Schulthesa*  Europltiecher 
Geechichta-Kalender  for  UWt;  p.  87,) 

That,  wo  imagiDO,  Is  conclusive  enough  even  for  Prince 
Billow.  When  pointing  out  the  remarkable  eonnexion 
between  Prince  H  oh  en  lube's  opinions  of  1849  and  German 
naval  enthii&ia^tm  of  t^iday,  we  merely  emphasised  by  a 
epeoific  and  interesting  illustrAtion  the  same  line  of 
thought  fta  thjit  explained  before  the  Keichstjig  hy 
Prince  Hoheulohe  himself  (probably  in  Prince  Biilowa 
hearing)  more  than  half  a  centur>'  lat«r.  If  this  does 
not  persuade  the  present  German  ChantrcHor  of  the 
defects  of  the  futi'ihton  method,  and  of  the  adviaability  of 
verifying  hia  references  when  dealing  with  critica  who 
are  prepared  to  give  chapter  and  veree  for  ©very  sentence 
they  advarifit^p  we  may  hope  that  the  point  next  to  be 
taken  may  finally  convince  him. 

5.  By  the  most  staggering  assertion  in  the  whole  of 
this  daring  attempt  at  dialectical  bluff.  Prince  Blilow 
denied  that  Treitechke,  the  great  apostle  of  German 
Anglophobia,  was  ever,  at  any  tirao,  an  enemy  of 
England-  On  this  point  he  heaps  up  ppithot  and  asser- 
tion. He  describes  the  statements  regarding  Trettschke 
as  'sheer  rubbish/  and  then  ho  commit'*  himself  to  the 
following  astounding  rentai-k : 

'  Far  from  Traitschke  having  been  imbued  with  hatred  of 
Eui^laud,  the  very  reverse  is  the  i-aj^e.  Noi-  \s  tbore  n  aingle 
pasEiage  oxtaut  iu  his  writings  which  would  lead  colour  to 

such  A  view." 

We  are  comp^illed  to  assume  that  Prince  Blilow  sayft 
fchia  in  good  faith.  It  is*  however,  easy  to  prove  that 
his  statement  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  First  let  it 
Ije  said  iluit,  whi^n  Trcitsihke  wjls  b^yoful  all  ffouKtion 
the  greatest  acadt^niJc  orator  in  Germany,  h[[4  anti-English 
bias  was  obvious  to  all  who  attended  his  lectures.  Among 
hie  hearers  were  Englishmen,  now  in  middle  life,  ivho 
know  what  we  are  saying  to  be  true.  But  Treit-schke 
never  concealed  hip  animuf;,  and  hifi  published  writings 

itt«r.    We 
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only  renmrk  for  the  rest  tliat  he  wa«  n  frieruf  id 
Buach  and  a  felloiv'-Stixon  If  Biscoarck'fl  fruDiIiar 
ivell-wisber  towards  England,  then  so  wo^  Trai 
but  if  riotj  rot- 
In  our  pre%'iou9  article  we  referred  to  the 
Geschiclit©/  where,  in  a  manner  c^culated  to  fill 
GerinHii  rejidor  with  present  hittemess,  the  tJ 
suggested  that  Pnissiiiii  services  were  miiumi* 
a  coldly  t^olfisli  Wellington^  and  that  Prussian  inl 
ivere  betrayed  by  a  coatemptibte  Caatler«agh  B 
119  now  take  the  other  and  even  more  popular 
to  prove  the  futility  of  Prince  Billow's  denials  apo 
jiseue.  Take  the  two  volumes  of  the  '  Politik,' 
pounds  the  whole  theory  of  the  German  State. 
■work  la  a  reprint  of  the  most  popular  of  all  Trei 
lectures.  '  Thousands  listened  to  them/  eaye  the  pf 
'they  were  bin  dnrling  theme;  he  delivered  no 
course  eo  often.*  The  series  waa  given  first  in  Fn 
in  the  winter  term  of  1863-64 ;  once  in  Heidelberg,  t 
diately  before  hiH  removal  to  Berlin  ;  and  in  the 
named  city  regularly  every  winter  until  his  death, 
l-then  they  have  had  a  great  circulation  in  their 
form;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  overPHtlmate  the 
thoae  lectures  have  had  in  forming  the  German 
imagiDation  of  to-day.  And  what,  theDi  is  the 
towards  England  of  these  utterances  repeated  y 
year  through  a  whole  generation?  Not  a  single 
phobe  passage  in  them,  brjb  Prince  Biilo^v,     Take 

'  When  we  take  the  nou-Eui'opTfan  world  into  view, 
opened  up  an  infinitely  grave  outlook  for  us.     In  the 
of  this   nou-Euroi7ean  world   ivmong   the  Eurot^^An    Peij 
Germany  has  always  hithorto   come  short;  and  whet 
can  become  a  Pnwpr  ovei-j^ea  i^  a  fiuetftioii  nf  existence 
as  a  TiBtioa.     Otherwiee  there  opens  up  befop©  us  the  de 
prospect  igriiRHliche  Aiisnicht)  that  Euglaiid  tind  Rii 
divide  the  world  between  theoi;  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  Ray  which  would  1>is  more  demoralir^ing  and  hatef 
Rus^inn  knout  or  the  English  monoybaige/    ('  Politik/  i, 

Tliirt  amiable  keynoto  occurs  very  early  in    the  col 
In   many  other  passages    there  breathes  an    incre< 
bitterness*     Germany's  attitude  at  the  Hague  Gonf 
becomes  int**nigible  u>  those  at^quaintf^d  with  Trei 
denunciations  of  England's  '  robber-rule '  at  sea  ; 
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ftn  a.ccc59  of  falne  kuioftnity  we  proposed  to  tbe  French 
;  private  property  at  sea  should  bo  exetupt  from  capture. 

it  wtta  u  humaue  and  noble  thought.     We  httd  not  reflected, 
er,  tliftt  among  the  other  nations  thero  was  one,  England, 
ch  is  thoroughly  impervious  to  noble  thoughts '  tii,  oUfi). 

an  (p.  540) : 

ugh  England's  fault  alone,  the  law  of  nat]on>i  upon  the 
in  time  of  war  reuiaing  a  condition  of  privileged  piiacy/ 

are   repeatedly  reprcaentod,   in   short,  iia   tho   most 
iid.  ciinniDg,  and  egoistic  of  peoples.     The  following 
e    throws    a    brilliant    light    upon    the    t^oniiexion 
ppeon  Anglophobia  and  Gommn  nnval  expansion : 

tliQ  liiws  of  war,  iin fortunately,  wo  ntiist  tlniw  a  f^liarp 
iiwtion  between  land  and  sea.  Here  shows  iteclf  clearly 
ery  man  wlio  lifts  eyea  Ut  t-ee  th*f  sinist€?r  s^lgnitlcaneeof 
titih  ptjwor  for  the  civilisation  and  justice  of  the  world, 
*uae  no  erpiilibrlurn  of  miirttinie  ttt.reugth  exiHte  betwet^M 
Powers,  SchiUoi'"a  depressing  words  are  still  trae  : 

k"  Upon  the  waves  all  is  as  water, 
Aad  no  man  has  a  right  to  hie  own/' 
jf  ritiiatiiin  whicli  shames  the  pride  of  onr  civil li^iat Ion. 
6b  En^'lanJ  alone  lies  the  blame.     For  Kngland  iLpon 
I  sen  Ifl  8o  inimeasnraT)]y  t^upivme  that  I'he  can  do  what  ^lie 
5a.     Whoever  earea  for  humane  motives,  whoever  deairos 
achieve  tha  idezil  of  a  law  of  nations  at  sea,  must  worV 
iceforth  for  n   nisritiine  equilibnuiu  between  the  Powers, 
present  the  blindness  of  public  ojjinion  is  aftt^niudtng;  and 
I   it  is    the  countries  adopting   a   fftlf<e   course  whirli  iiri^ 
egised-   Thesentitncnt.fility  of  ltp|j;iaii  jan^itsi'iaduiireil  aurl 
barb^irou^  EuEli^h  conrt^ptiim  of  maritime  law,  ,  .   .  Tlu' 
loiu  of  private  proi)**rty  tluring  hostilities*  can   never  be 
c«>mp]ete  upon  seaai^upon  laud,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
ever  aud  for  ever  sea-war  fluill  remain  synonymous  with 
robbery  M  li.  57JJ), 

icflo  were  tho  sentiments  improssed  year  by  year  upon 
generation  of  university  «tu<lc*ntH  in  Gomiany;  and 
se  wero  the  eentimetits  of  the  man  whom  Prince 
low  deecribos  aa  'a.  fervent  admirer  of  England'^ 
tory  and  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  English  nation.'  * 

With  respect  U>   this  polat*  Prof.  Dclbrank  ohfivtvM  {' Tahrbaclicj-,' 
ItM),  quitt  truly,  thiiti  it  !■  poeeible  to  admire  one's  enemFca  u  vrdl  me  iii 
them.    Am  to  Treilachht^a  geccnJ  ntlitufk,  he  nays  ;  '  It  is  correct  ihni 
iV«L  -mi—.y'h  4.7.  Z  a 
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Clwirly  we  must  jiHsnme  tliut  Uift  Cbwncellor 
know  his  TreJtsrhke  :  and.  when  he  spenks  t 
again  of  *ipiioraiico/boehowe  Uifit  '  thcj',  pw<*«i 
most  impute  the  Fault  Are  pron<?st  to  it  and  mtpn 
selves/  Tu  fliin-b  this  part  of  the  c&se,  howei 
return  to  tbe  colebrated  lecture  of  IHS^  upon  " 
efforts  of  German  Coloninl  Poliry.'  In  oor 
Article  wt»  gfive  the  seiiteni.e  ahoiit  "the  Ia*t  r 
with  En^l""^!^'  hut  (ho  whole  paj^^^i^^o  is  worth 
It  poes  fur  l'>  explain  the  Knjper  tele^r»m  und 
of  Gerniati  Aii^^lophohifi  during  the  Boer  war* 

'  Id  South  Africa  tlie  i?attdition$  for  ii-s  are  decidedly  ft 
At  the  Cape  fortune  has  tumod  A^ain^t  nugli^ii 
polioy,  elsewhere  so  fi^rtnnate,  Thp  thrl^-TJig  t*S 
there  is  Teutonic  i  it  ia  Dutch.  The  Attitude  of 
vftdMating  between  f^-bleness  and  riolenee,  ha-=  f 
DnU'h  BcK^i*  with  a  deadly  iiieradicnhlt^  hontiiiiy ; 
the  NethcHfiuds  ftlready  enjoy  a  more  thnu  ^nffiHoi: 
in  their  East  Indian  islands,  matters  wnuEd  FimfJ, 
nuturjxl  turn  if  Germany,  in  view  of  the  raurinl  ti^  Rh 
dny  take  over  in  eoiue  form  tho  protcctrFrftte  over  tlnj 
population  of  South  Afrit'a,  and  should  aequire  lb 
heritttj^e  iu  a  niismatiftjced  Colony  whi'-h  has  ao 
England  shiee  the  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal,  If  oq 
daresi  to  pnraevere  re^ihitely  in  the  new  |mtb  ci 
dependent  Colonial  policy,  n  eonfJietof  int*^r>^ti*  witb 
ivill  lie  inevilabh-.  It  lieb  in  the  nature  of  Uitngs 
new  Hf*^t  Power  in  the  eentre  of  Eurojie  tnn^t  «i 
every otlit»r  gi'Firt  iVwK^r  iu  turn.  Willi  Austria,  wit 
with  Kusaift  wo  have  alrcvidy  settled  accounts;  the 


Tm  Dot  <jiJt  in  this  fsany  |that  an  Goimui  Ct>loxual  FdIkt)  bnl 
uiwAuprvnlLma  iLitii  [iliniaca  n-bidi  appear  1c  br  armpMtDBtlc  of 
hiiLrr<1  Ajmiiiab  Eni:liui<]-'  Out  iht:  contimivst  Ttrltsrbkd 
trivadlj  vr»y  or  Bii>^Uji»  niwl  IcaliaDi  oujy.  *iiil  BttmckBil  bH 
«|upil  ^pbvmci]C(\  bis  -.tvia  ciiu.JtLrj'nH^> — uul^idv  I'raMJit  ia 
hjuidH  won\  of  lilL  Tn'lidcbkp  wu  duul>iJcb«  m  s!du|  IulU 
aU-nmad  fantfUy  niAj  |>f?rhjijw  he  uJeph  nn  san«nr|!L«L 
rennm  oT  Ul»  AtUu^k-i  ua  Uki«  caubUy-  But  tbis  Ia  bm  |*i 
of  dAfoivw :  mr  do  our  riu^iULran*  bf«r  out  pmt.  Uvll 
tlifel  tlierv  Ih  In  Trelt-iurlikF  '  no  mtliudAl  h^lrvl.  na  urging 
i«lm|ile  t^lnlin  X^t  tH-  nn^ ■(!;■> ■■■d  hk  ■  Iffrdt  Ptivrr  uVfBXoUhi 
Uy  nra  h  vpLI  aa  by  \nuii.  a  <\m\m  vrh»(b  nn  iti|*ZJ|0*«t 
il!spul<te»~  Uaa  im;  LbLctlij^ut  Kojill^biiiUk  dhapolvd  i^U 
Tike  rs«cAcc  ol  TtvitAChkc'd  tttu^Jiiui;  ^ith  rrffiH  t*  TThglmrf 

Bdtt«h  »<si-i«*v*r  Cj  o  KuiwpMiii  ^-^Mll^llot 
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nt  nitli  England  will  in  hJI  proba<biUtr  be  tbe  lonpreat  iMXd 
fdoBt:  ■      ('  UeutBoiie  Kiimpfe,"  neue  Folge,  p.  3^fiO 

k-TiDg  forced  us  to  ^'v©  tlie  fiiU  (Context  of  thi^  passago. 
KDCR  lliilow  niHy  see  reason  to  regreb  bis  tisflertioD  thftt 
^evidonce  of  hostility  to  England  exiete  in  Troitschke's 
itiiig^.  These  worda,  first  iitterod  on  Nov^nibor  25, 
diiriTig  tlio  wiloahil  controversy  of  that  time,  and 
'cr  forgotten,  were  used  by  tho  most  powerful  nnd 
uentiiil  writt^r  and  lecturer  upon  polilit^a  that  any 
intry  hiis  pnHsei^sed  during  tho  la^t  generation.  TbL'<y 
re  found  agftin  and  again  in  recent  years  a  passionate 
3o  in  Germany  and  eanuot  be  too  often  or  too  sternly 
mPTi]  Inured  luire. 

But  tboro  is  still  worse  to  come;  nnd,  when  we  bave 
ioted  thiB,  we  shall  be  done  with  a  distasteful  part  of  the 
troversy.  Pritice  Bitlow  dcsdiljus  as  ^  sheer  njhbiftb  ' 
atatcinent  in  our  last  article  that,  in  tho  view  of 
■^itsohke  and  his  school,  *the  British  Empire  has  been 
t^  largely  at  German  expen&e.'  Our  aMseKlon  was 
ect;  and  the  Germtin  Chitncellor'a  denial  is  m*  inac- 
7ate  uti  to  be  alruoi^t  unintelligible.  Let  him  opc^n  tbe 
aonJ  volume?  of  tbe  *  Politik  '  at  page  r>3^-  There  he 
find  that,  while  it  was  chiefly  i'russia  which  brought 


*  On  thiJi  paaimK?  Prof.  PelhHick  rpoiitks  (np.  cit.  p.  iRfl):  '  HjiTi>  vr 
'a  wncci«r1  wnr  wLrh  RuHHia  T  Wr  hLVP  ^iiiiplj  frvrd  our  polirj  from  ita 
pr — (it  lo»wi  partlfl'— <li*fM?TidpTnw  on  BiissEa,  hbUt  in  cpito  of  KuB^ia'^ 
Hit}'.  mAde  th«  alliance  with  AostHa  in  IS7^'  That  is  th*  *<ttt  oC 
tlcHicut"  (AbrirhnujiQ)  tt&t  TrailBrhk*  inOAfiU"  But  *hy  ■should  the 
Bttli^nirQt '  with  KusAin  be  tAkeo  aloD«  to  Indi^Atc  TrviUchh^'u  tutAuio^  t 
settlement  vhh  Rwisio.  woa  a  peJKMftbk  one,  thoimli,  ns  Prof,  Dolbratk'i 
9rd»  Impl^,  It  might  not  have  b«ca  no  ;  and.  mn  4  mntU'r  of  fottt  '  farce 
rBKr'c"  *rai  m7  tiuployrd  by  Blajniuvk  Ihnt  it  irfllctcl  on  KiMsin  reanlta 
d^UJaniutf  fLi  military  def^nl.  The  settle meota  with  Au,iCiia  and  Fnuif't? 
-wv  miBtit  ftdtU  k*llh  Detiiuiirk—wareof  a  Tary  difftiranii  kliid.  Trcirjchtf"* 
lEtiiclp  towanta  thla  countri  nia  h^irillj  lea^  r  ua  lii  dinibt  lu  to  which  of 
eAC  l^'o  kiniii>  of  '^cl.Llempntf^  iw  conrrmpliiLed  In  utir  tAj-^v^  AI  nnj  mtv. 
10  »>i|dfc  F«v  njTilnzJt  Prof.  DeLhrlitk'rt  inU'r]ircljit[oii, 

On^  Ur  K'LrL  Kini^nrijiri.  wrote,  in  IIHXJ^  n  hook  entltl^'l  'Hit  Ahrcchnunj; 
It  Knel'»'>'J/  BiioptinK  ih?  vpi-y  wmii  iiwrt  hy  l^titsi-hkn.  This  boi>k  rftn 
rough  four  edition'^  in  ils  flrst  year.  Thi-  natars  of  Dr  EUenhftrt'ft 
hrn^r'niiff  mnj'  fw  g^ithured  Trom  the  pifccia.n?e  fit  whleh.  ailir  blaming  bia 
tn  Oovjihuipnl  fof  il^  '  invyj-I^hrTite  MihrnissiTi-iu'-ss  *  to  Gre»l  Orlttiii  in 
t  inntl^T  At  Saiii-'<A,  hv  'leclarff'  That  '  hy  CheJr  lxr.A(rDriit  of  thai  iiiK-fiE  ion 
.D  Anicl'^-Sns'^n  brHlin^fi  hnve  mmfp  in  lrrwi"inlp»blp  cHr:ntj  of  th-? 
nmgeM  uiniijir>'  Pj^ir  in  the  «-orld.'  nnd  looks  tot-^ut<l  to  a  'rerrunr  for 
,0  untriLpo  of  ftniiTKi '  »htch  tilinll  r^^i^mMt  iht  '^-H^'am,-*  itln'ivly  inkru 
f  ■  the  rahhrrj  iif  Slrn?i^fiurg.* 
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nhout  the  requite  oF  the  Scvon  Years'  W&r,  it  wv 
Eugland  that  profited  by  thom- 

^  England  coaqiiered   so  coinplotelj"  thnt    her   suprci 
eea  remains  to  thU  da-y.     But   ©v^ry  new  victory  otct 
Praucli  was  ftii   opportunity  for  tbe  Englisli  to  tr«nl 
national  law  under  fcx>t.     Under  tlio  jirelt^nca  of  oiiiitri 
Justus,   maltieatmouts  co'in^   to   Leaven   were   pel 
upon  tho  mtere>ats  of  neutrals/ 

And  finally  we  oommend  to  Prince  Billow  one  lastniw*- 
tiou,  the  bitter  cry  of  pure  Atiglopbobia  : 

'  Euglish  statocwvf  t  sinoe  the  days  of  William  thelTririP 
never  beeu  anything  else  but  an  amazlui^ly  ^brewd  lU^M 
amozinj^ly  uuflerupulouH  eoiumei-eial  policy.  The  «tir! 
ordinary  f>uceeases  of  tJiis  et^teuiaft  bnve  bepu  purchMsdll 
a  high,  price  through  n,  multitude  of  «iu€  and  cruelties^  ^' 
ht-Htory  of  the  Euglii^b  Enet  India  Comimny  is  beyond  d 
comparison  the  fouleet  page  in  the  modern  annals  uf  iafir 
pean  (leoples,  fur  the  uns]»eflkable  blcxid-^iic^ini:  nde 
thcE^e  traders  sprang  merely  from  greed  of  gold,  Ui 
deeds  of  Philip  11  or  Robespierre,  it  cannot  be  exi^usBit 
fftnati<^iBm  of  political  (Conviction.  .  .  _  The  worst 
British  commercial  [KiHcy*  however,  is  the  immense 
justified  hatred  on  the  part  of  all  other  iiatioua  irKit 
gradnally  accumulated  against  England.  Rnglaud  Ja 
the  auat  of  bftrhnrism  in  i-ntcmatjonal  law  ;  England 
makes  sea-war  nothing  hut  an  organised  piracy. .  . ,  Enifl 
mei-cantile  supremacy  was  created  by  continental  di»««a!tfflli 
and,  in  the  eourne  of  those  briUianl  but  faoite  siirces^tfi^ 
tthnoat  without  a  stniggle.  Britii^h  ariTtganc'tt  lifts  n-ju'iwJ^ 
pitcli  which  can  uo  longer  be  adequately  d^Mrribed  \i, 
namu  of  chauvlnbiii.  .  .  . 

'Against  ^ich  pretensioni^  all  the  nations  of  Kurc 
hound  together  by  a  common  intei'e.'^t.*  Since  the 
irdustt-y  of    Eurot^e  has  escaped  from  Britisli  oxploil 

■  Prof.  I>&ibr(3clc  ob^irveft  (i>ji.  ciL  p.  IfS)  LLat  w|i«t  T.  desertMi 
liaiaen^p   ami  JuslilnnLle  hatred   ^rhlch    hiu   slowly  guhefvl 
nnllon^  n^Hin^ii  En^Und/  In  no  longur  apfiorent.  nnd  he  palDL§  vhi 
th&  pTiflPgu  of  fMlIng  In  Kranea  nnd  tb?  Tirilt*"d  SuiteL     'TS«  mff* 
peopla,  1  fpsr'  [h*-  luldp),  '4re  nov  no  lon^r  tb.^  K^llah  bul  th»<j( 
ojid    hi!    sttributoB    tbl!4    to    T&rLaiu    eauBcs — Ctermjio    mijil&]i«^  > 
GODfiliatoT^  policy  on  our  puti  'thQ  uncommonly  it^tuM  louij 
Ihe  pro^aoE  a.]\  countrio*  by  the  EngliBli'^l),  and  Ihc  f*ct  tliai  "^k" 
BHllah  mn.pithni3  auprem&cy  hoA  RJvcn  pl«cf  to  xhv  dnwl.  oae  xnl^t 
amy  th*  supersliTioun  droftd,  of  tht  growing  pOTt  of  Orrnuuiy/ 
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%BCB   the  uDderntaniiing   betiveen    tlia  three    Em|>erora   Has 

lour^  the  pe&oe  of  th^  Continent,  eince  ovon  Fi-anoe  begios 

I  CMXTiidluiu  LeraeJf  to  the  new  and  more  stable  Oivieiiou  of 

'ower^   tho    fouudatJoae    of    Kuglish    eea-po\ver  have   Iwen 

FQaken/    C'Dauttiche  KJLiiipfB,'  neiid  Fol^e,  p.  351.) 

W^tt  could   £11   more  pages  i\ith   Bucb   proofs   than   our 

PHce    allows    or    the    patience    of    our   readers   would 

Herate.     But  we  have  probably  quoted  enough  to  pruve 

iQr   contoution.     We   can  now  turn  with    fuller  under- 

'it&nding  to  a  point  perhaps  still  more  important. 

6.  The  te*^!!!!!^^  side  of  the  naval  question  is  dealt 
ffith  elsewhere;  but  of  the  poHtlcal  eide  something  must 
lere  be  said.     According  to  Mr  Whitman, 

'the  aasortiaii  on  pa^  277  of   the  'Quarterly  Review.'  that 
ny  "  chose  the  blaokeat  moment  of  Euglanil's  disn-atera 
it  the  beBinmng  of  the  South  African  war  to  introduce  the 
1  whioh  laid  the  foimdations  of  the  modern  German  navy/ 

ae  met  by  Priiwe  Billmc*a  re^QitideT  thai  IJts  i^viil  progrant^iie 
queation  date8  ffciri  tfie  year  1897J 

ere,  fortunately,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  important  to  establish 

;lie  truth.     The  Bill  of  ISOTdUturbod  no  one,  involved  no 

nsationai   increase   in  the    German  estimatesi  and   in- 

ugurated  no  new  principle-     It  was  unquestionably  a 

eanure  of  coast  defence,  and  provided  for  a  total  of  only 

eventeen  battleships.     Prince  Bulow  is  well  aware  that 

his  euactment   was    no    epoch-making  measure-      The 

ieichstag  was  induced  to  adopt  it  by  the  ^issurancre  that 

OT  a  roaaontJ-ble  period— that  la  for  at  least  six  years — no 

rther  naval  programme  would  be  proposed.     Admiral 

Ttrpit^  dtH^lared  that  he  pledged  hininelf  in  thi«4  i^eoue^and 

that  the  Federal  governinenU  were  et^ually  pledged.     In 

January  1890  Admiral  Tirpits  again   declared   that   ^an 

Intention  to  bring  forward  a  new  naval  scheme  existed  in 

no  aen^eand  ia  no  quarter;  there waw  a  firm  int*intioii  to 

adhere  to  the  proscribed  limitationa.'     Yet,  in  less  than 

twelve   mouths,   the   seeond   Navy  Bill  was  brought  in, 

providing  not  for  seventeen  battle^hiiM,  a^  in  the  former 

measure,  but  for  thirty-eight,  and  doubling  the  strength 

of   the  German  navy  at    one   stroke.*      This  Bill  was 


*  5iac«  tbU  d»l«,  tbs  NsTy  Act  ot  1800  bided  mjicq  cxulaan  dittpped  on 
pmvloDB  Dccntflon-  wlilLe  Um  life  of  &  baLCleahlp  ban  becm  shurUfaod  by 
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annouiiced  in  bhn  Reii^hHtag  f>ii  Deoetuber  IK  ISW»  If 
Prince  Biilcw  himself,  in  a  &peoch  M^hicb  was  by  far  tk 
most  important,  if  it  litis  not  proved  to  bt»  th"*  tii(« 
fortunate,  of  all  hie  utterances,  Storniljorg  «"*!  Mfti:rf>- 
fontein  had  j\ist  takfu  place;  Colenso  was  imju'iidiTix. 
So  much  for  Prin<.*e  liiilow'is  effort  to  deny  that  tlir  Bil 
wbli^Ii  renll^'  hiiil  t\w-  foundntiuuH  iif  tlie  ruoileru  Gvi 
navy  was  introdiict^-d  in  Uifi  blmrkeist  luouierit  vi 
South  African  war, 

The  littter^  in  this  matter  are  very  well  worth  t-\  jil." 
Befoiv   the  Boer  war   was   aeen    to    bo    inevititi-n 
German  Emperor's  spe^eheg  were  iiot  eensMtionaL    Th 
ringiiijj  plirus^,  'tlnnt^re  Zukuuft  liegt  aiif  Joni  WfistPT.' 
was  ur^ed  at  St-ettin  on  September  ^IJ.  1898,  in  conrrxiufi 
wth  a  peaceful  commercial  C4M*i?mony.    This  motto  diJiw' 
becomes  a  cutchword  for  chfLuviniHUi  uiiril   ho!4tilit]i.u  bnd 
bix>ken  out  at  the  Cape.     The  war  opened  on  Ootobi^r  11 
1809,     Up  to  that  moment  there  had  been  no    wLH}><t 
of  a,  Bill  For  doubling  the  uavy.     It  ih  idle  to  srty  rh;tl  tht 
measure  was  introduced  thi'ougb  co o si dera Lions  n.*sp«d- 
ing  Fi'anco  or  Ru^ia  or  tht)  United  Stato».     A  men^im 
directed  agJiinat  English  intoi-osts,  precisely  in  tlie  ^aA 
of  the  pasf^agus  we  have   quottzd   from  Treit-^ebke,  wift 
conceived,  prepared,  and  introduced  as  doon  as  iCDgLind* 
bandfiwere  tied,  and  at  a  moment  when  a  pa&sionat*^  hatred 
of  Kiig^bmd   poBrtehNed  the    Gei-uian    |.x?ople    as    a    u'hule. 
On    October  IS,  before  the    South   Alriean    war   wa*  * 
week  old,  th^  Kaiser,  s|>ea king  a.i  tho  launch  of  a  u-nr^bip 
at    Hainburj^,    inaugurated    the   whole    naval    a^iiAiioa 
upon  a  national  scale  by  the  celebrated  words, '  liiiVBt  U 
our  need  of  a  strong  German  lleet  *  ("  bitter  Noth  i^^t  lUif 
eiue  st^ii'ke  Deuttiche  FloMe ').     The  fiiiggeutiuii  worknL 
A  few  diiya  labor  the  resolution  to  double  the  iia*T  w»* 
taken,  regardlotM  of  the  asenraneed  given  to  the  Roiclv«U|r 
f.hat  the  Bill  of  LSOT  would  lie  adlu^rvd  Uu  mid  tlt.U  no 
threat  addition  to  the  fleet  would  bo  prupoi^ed  for  ut  bii«t 
six  yeare. 

It  now   rained   t^elegrams.     The    whole    jtiflaonoe  o( 
the  reigning  Geiinan  dynasties,  whose  power  ItS^nun^ 


llvcT  ya&raT  In  onliir  to  boHtfJi  tbe  conBtruotiOQ  of  new  oc  ^saliMUiiM 
{rra'tf')  aliiji*.  So  diuHi  for  rflacu  Bulitw'n  ili'tiLiit  Uihl  Utr  Gcj-uimj  ui| 
'  lb  ttL'lux  incTtdsiMl  wUli  ever  acctlerAtcc]  rftpklily.'  h\i\.  see  Lbv  fUt.lclvw 
'  Out- EliidatiftBri^d  Suoi  Supiiomiuiy'  (lu  tlm  presvul  uumlMrT  Lhniagboak 
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ftlwaye  hold  to  bo  tlio  stroii^est  foreo  in  tbe  Fathi?rland, 
was  broijglit:  to  h^nr  for  tbe  piii'posG  of  founding  new 
branches  of  the  *  FloLtenverein/  Hitherto  that  orgnnfda- 
tion  had  been  obscure.  It  had  counted,  a  short  time 
befnre,  les^i  thjin  a  thousand  metnb«ra.  Its  fortuoo  waa 
Tniuie  by  Au^lttphohin.-  In  five  months  the  Ger[iiau 
I9ixvy  LougLie  received  a  ptx>digiQua  esteu^ion  and  bf?>came 
tile  most  powerful  palriotio  association  in  the  world. 
By  April  3,  ]9fK)^we  follow  tbe  dry  record  of  tmits  in 
Sclmltheshi'  'K/ik-ndor' — the  'Flottonverciti' had  uo  lesa 
than  (10(1,000  meuibera.  For  iQetiuieo^  it  wus  joined  in 
one  body  by  the  members  uf  the  EvangeJical  Tjfthour 
tJnioti.  HO^OWJ  ^tronfc.  But  in  the  meantinie,  as  we  have 
wild,  the  great  Navy  Bill  bad  been  introdueed;  and  the 
nati-Eugliab  <di.irai'lj^r  of  the  whole  estnionlhinry  agit^* 
tton  in  ita  favour  had  been  countenuneed  by  Prince  Biilow 
himself.  He  wili  hardly  object  to  our  citation  of 
aDtbnritieii  in  thiht  eonnexion,  for  ebief  among  them  In 
tbe  authorised  edition  of  L la  own  speechea,  He  hinted 
at  nothing  lene  than  a  new  trani^fer  of  Hea-power  and 
a  possible  partition  of  the  BHtiRb  dominions. 

*  No  one  cun  jtrtHlict  the  fon^oqueiieeH  of  the  Avar  wliU-h^  in  the 
last  few  ww?ks.  has  set  South  Africa  o-flanie.  The  Eagllah 
Pri?miei'  htid  alrt'ady  i*aid,  some  considojfihle  tiiue  ago,  that 
strong  Stfltes  tnu^ t  btconie  ever  stnjUK'cr  and  weak  States  ever 
weaker.  All  that  has  happened  since  Jiaa  proved  that  maxliti 
to  be  ri|?ht.  Do  we  etand  again  before  a  new  division  of  the 
eftrtb?  1  do  eot  thmk  that;  or  rather  I  am  not  3'et  witling 
to  thiidi  it.  But  hi  arjy  ea^e  we  LMimot  tolerate  tliat  any 
foreign  Power  whatC'V^^r,  that  any  foreign  Jupiter  should  aay 
to  U3,  "\\Tiat  help?  The  world  is  allotU'd,"  We  mil  not 
jostle  any  foi^eigu  Power,  hut  ivg  uliall  allow  no  foreigu  Power 
to  tread  on  our  feet,  and  we  «bul]  not  allow  oui-^^Ives  to  be 
pushed  aside  by  any  Power  whether  in  eommerce  or  politiea." 

Priure  Biilow  meant  this  language  to  be  parliaiuenUtry  ; 
but,  in  all  the  eircuniBtJLnccs  of  that  moment,  ita  uieaning 
wfuf  uunii^takable,  and  every  member  of  the  Reichstag 
undei'rttood.  Ilia  leferences  to  England  were  i^ool,  to 
every  other  Power  cordial;  and  nothing  oould  ho  more 
pluiuly  directed  against  tbl«  country  than  ih-i  following : 

'The  lust  doeadys  have  biiiUAiht  to  Germany  mueh  hapjiinesa 
ami  power  and  ^velfare.     The  luip]>LUiHs  and  proetfierity  ^l:  tbe 
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one  aro  not  always  a  etuiBO  of  pitro  fr&tisfa^fUoti  to  uuilkR] 
Rflvy  may  be  aroiLHetl,     Etivy  plays  a  great  -HU^  iii  ihf  H^ 

uf  iici>pleti  tis  woU  tis  of  priviitri*  persons.  We  are  lii<'  h  i.;  i  l. 
of  miJifli  envy  in  l\ie  w<JT'U^iK>lilir;tl  envy,  ixjriinn.'r<.-i»l  rm} 
There  aro  JU(liriilu»K  thci-D  aro  gitjupa  of  inU?rv«t^  xh^^n  w* 
tendeiieies,  ami  there  Are  perhaps  even  ntwtJonH,  wba  uv 
HndinK  out  that  Gotmana  wore  more  conveni^ukt  anJ  w« 
jigrueable  to  their  neigli bourn  in  tho^e  earlier  days  whoLli 
^pite  of  our  culture  anci  our  civilisation,  foreigners  iu  polJtel 
and  oomiiiercLal  r^latiou^  lookt^d  dmvn  u|x>n  ns  like  high-iuead 
t^ovaliera  upon  liumble  tutors/     ('  FOrat  BtUow's  Reden/ 1,91*1 

Dextorons  as  thiB  was  intended  to  be,  it  ifa«  on 
discret^t  enough.  It  %vaH  A  deliberate  att.ejnpt  to  pa«kr 
to  the  Anglophobia  prevHiliog  at  that  tiDie.  The  rt-jjofltci 
t'eferonce  to  conimeroial  cont^iderations  rubncJttod  thf 
whole.  Prince  Billow's  sprtich  was  in  the  veryspint'-rf 
Anglophobia  aa  understood  by  Treitachke  hloiself,  br 
Lothar  Bucher,  by  Mot'itz  Buacfa,  B«bel  openly  declaraL 
dni-ing  the  iiuval  debale  of  1300,  tbat  the  obvious  oini 
was  to  create  a  fleet  capable  of  measuring  itself  la  the 
end  even  iifjaiast  the  British  navy.  He  was  ii«v«r 
anwwered.  He  could  not  be  anawered-  More  iinmifitak- 
able  oven  than  the  peculiar  tone  and  turn  of  Prince 
Bulow's  oponiDg  apeech  was  the  preamble  of  the  BilJ  i 

'Gennany  nuiat  have  a  fleet  of  such  straugtii  tiiat  evtmlor 
the  mightiest  naval  Power  a  'war  with  hor  would  involve  Bildtl 
rlskw  aa  to  jtnipanli^e  Ua  own  HiipremaL-y,  For  thiH  purpuoe 
it  is  not  absolutely  neceasury  that  the  German  fleet  shotUJ  be 
ai^strong  as  that  of  the  (fi-eatest  sea-power,  beraiise  gencrftlTy 
the  gi-eatost  sca-pow^or  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  conceutratc 
alt  it»  foreeH  agalnBt  us/ 

England  could  not  have  been  more  distmctly  indicated 
if  she  had  beea  nnmed  ;  and  no  efforts  of  diplomatiG 
verbiage,  however  dexterous,  C4in  undo  the  effect  of  th< 
iii'st  eavinj^  revolation.  The  Gorman  Chancellor  v*  em- 
ploying ehan^d  Uietii^  heL'uu.^e  his  former  t^ietict^  bfivr 
so  disastrously  failed  ;  but  the  new  mantouvros,  if  tn 
were  once  thrown  o£f  our  ^uard.  would  eoon  work  round 
Ujwnrdy  the  old  pui-po«es. 

7.  It  would  be  profitless  to  extend  this  refutation  un- 
duly ;  and  other  points  must  be  very  briefly  dmnitaaMi 
Prince  HilIow  donii^ii   that  the  cartoons  h\  tho  Gerauu 
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spapem  during  the  Boer  wftr  ware  exceptLonally 
lent  This  it^  of  no  more  avail  than  the  other  donit^ls. 
tiling pubhtih^  ill  Pnrm  wwa  so  Bc-tudnlous aa  the  Munit-h 
pHoiphlf't  *  Der  Burenkrirg.' written  by  well-known  men 
of  letters,  and  illu-^tritted  by  didtioguiahed  artist*,  whkh 
isontained  tho  caricature  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  retit 
of  the  royal  family  preaentmg  the  Victoria  Cross  to  a 
drummer-boy  for  having  ravished  eight  Boer  women." 

Wc  are  reminded  of  the  (jermati  support  ot  our 
pOBitiDD  in  Egypt,  That  support  was  given  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  emhruil  ua  with  Fraii<;e.  The  contrary 
pretea&ion  used  to  be  a  fable  for  simpletons,  and  we  are 
surpineed  that  Prince  Eiilow  rovivee  it.  Of  Germany's 
action  at  the  recent  Hague  CiinfRrenire,  nn  HttJirk  upon 
our  maritime  position  iVom  ilrsL  to  la^t,  there  is  no  mou- 
tion  whatever. 

FiuaUy,  we  come  to  a  question  which,  a&  the  Chan- 
cellor handler  ib,  is  perhaps  more  aniumug,  but  not  less 
instnicfcive^tho  question  of  the  profoasora.l"  It  was  shown 
that  they  play  a  decisive  part  in  forming  the  iiational 
opiuiuna  of  the  German  people,  thrtt  their  teachings  pi-e- 
pare  the  cri^^es  of  the  future,  and  that  they  are  now  so 


*  Dr  D«lbrfiDk  timsolft  ^blla  dofcndEng  the  aopport  given  tn  Ge^ruwny 
to  the  Bucr  cause— of  whEoh,  bo  loDg  as  Et  »iie  txfnuciantioilB,  w  hiLvo,  of 
GBooTAi;,  no  right  to  uarnplriin— told  Ma  uurtrymiMi  th*t  '  bho  In^ultd  wlUi 
whEcb  the  Engliah  onuy  uid  tlio  EngliJ^fa  n&tioaol  ttfiroctor  -^-erv  nt  tbat 
Uojv  [durioK  l,hc  Bucj-  war]  bcapatWr^J,  not  io  tlic  QtruiiUi  prtaa  ouly,  but 
in  Iht  It4^  k'b&t A^H  ntn'  so  tKctanlvdy  v^-osft  ihi%i  vne  i;oiiM  ncarucl;  take  It 
wuLiis  ir  Lbc  EiLglfr^h  borea  grudge  ogaEuat  \X6  vti  Ihelr  aci:oiint.'  (^Gtu-ninii 
Ambitions,'  p.  80,J 

t  Prof.  Delbriict  rt^vot^B,  ns  hajs  been  alroady  juild,  Ibe  greiMr  part  o 
tilA  papvr  in  tho  '  Jjihrb^iohcr  to  rftfiKlntt  tlm  pb&rees  of  sitbricrviencr  to 
the  GoTeroEuoDt  aud  ha^tllity  to  Knglnnrl  DiAde  KgAifitt  th«  Gemiiin  pro- 
l9»A0ta.  He  rejects  th«  fomiei-  outright,  and  deflorttfl  (but  Lbfi  Inttcr  Is 
trkie  only  ao  far  tbnt  tbu  profu^irwjra — he  muutlons  by  njLOju  Pn^feveors  Bran 
tiuio.  SuLniolLtzr,  Scbulze-GavornitE,  vod  Hallo,  luid  SobEenjacn— arc  ftt  odd 
^vitb  Treitatbkc  Jo  atUoking  tho  ovcfflweoniug  pf*lenb.iiiii»  of  tbio  coantrj 
to  Aiie-nhfTrsirhci/l.  Ho  eiiiCpto  llfeasCi  nbo  fbc  uaysl  woa  not,  HtrlotlT 
apeakiQ^,  a  '  proftobor'  ab  tM,  and  wbuiu  pre&chlng  uf  '  balred  ul  EoKland 
^uaml  ratiite,  docii  not  therefora  count,  lie  pulcts  out  tJiaC  itaver&L  pro- 
feaoorb — tbe  late  Frof.  Paulsu^n,  StIcIl  Marckb.  and  bliundf— have  ou  aevtiul 
occmJons  braved  the  hostility  of  (lieir  noun  try  iii<*li  ^y  rvriirloj^  alAodon 
Against  Ihl4  flouotry  and.  ei^cleavouriDg  to  allay  popular  aJihiiosJly  ;  and  ha 
OomplaJtia  that  ho.  hlmH^K  bau  haen  mii<rflptvfieotvd  In  England,  anil  l^t 
oomoCiooB  of  itatemcutB  wron^y  attributed  to  biiu  haw  b«on  refused 
iiuvr-L.joD  In  the  Engliiih  paper  wblcb  puhlinbed  th^tn.  We  can  only  regret 
tbiit  I'rof.  Ihtlbriick  bu  hutin  unfairly  treated  in  a  manuer  tvbkli  dcparta 
from  tbt^  beat  tiuditifju:]  of  Ihiyliub  JoumaliBoi,  and  t^iLpruda  our^aliLude 
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much  undei'  govornniont  infltionco  ue  to  have  beoomo  for  i 
the  most  pai't  the  oQlojal  fuglemen  of   Polfldntn  poliliri 
Prince  Biilow  does  not  atfajmpb  to  contradict  tho*o  iiifU, 
though  they  are  notorious,  but  he  attempts  to  d«J  wilb 
the  casG  of  Prof.  Schionrinn.    This  nt^tidc^Diit^  f;ivon'' 
wekuow,  iHOue  uf  liie  GBiniaii  liiuperur'f*  Jnlelli-ctn^H' 
de  camp.     He  has  accompanied  the    KAtr^er  oa  vo^til^ol 
Ills  weekly  apticl©  in  the  '  Ereuz-Zeitang  "  is^  tat  we  Iutp 
sjiiJ,  on«  of  the  most  cunftpiwioiis  ^ad  iinportjint  festu/r* 
of  the  German  press.     These  articles  are  stiLl   sutiirutJ 
^'ith  Anglophobia,  Icse  o^'ert  than  before,  but  not  las 
iuHidioifs  aud  malevolent. 

Pritite  BiilovF,  whose  majority  la  small,  ha?  a  whoJ^- 
BOme  dread  of  oft'ending  the  '  Kreuz-Zeitiing.'  He  rrfmia* 
from  Darning  it  or  its  chief  cunt-rthntor,  anti  take»  r«fi|gr 
in  hints-  The  cODiments  of  tho  journalistic  profesMTd 
are  re^'arded  by  the  German  Government,  ^'e  are  told, 
an  irrespunflible  outpnuHnys.  As  f«T  Prof.  Ht^hiemann. 
'Prince  ISiilow  assured  me  (aajra  Mr  Whitman)  thai  bff 
did  DOt  see  anything  ho  writes  once  in  six  montW 
Wliy  should  ho7  Thia  bu^inei^a  of  xho  Wilhem^trwfiso  i* 
not  to  *  see '  Du  Si^hlemann's  writingH,  but  to  furnish  tlie 
material  for  thorn. 

In  this  particular  ease,  Prince  Bulow'e  eurious  att^tnp 
to  suggest  tbut  he  is  dispurKgiiig  tht^  tulportalu^e  of  ft 
writer  whom  he  doe*i  not  dare  to  repudiate  byname,ift 
neithsr  courageous  nor  effective.    The  Potfidam  professor 

\,o  LiItd  nod  hlit  two  tioiWnixueti  Tor  tliflir  tlTorts  on  our  behjhlf  ;  tbcmsk  Ift  b 
JllTlcult  to  fitigct  bbaLi  e>«u  ProL  Delbruck  hlmadf  for  bomc  (Iim«  f>*v 
crvdflaue  to  ihe  story— wliltli  he  aubiuquputly  rejiirLwl  ■»  un(o*mtd*d— 
LhaL  iJiti  BHoIhU  Lrcijph  hml  plocEni  Boor  wooieD  in  fiuut  of  Lbvui  nc  ti-rv^pBO- 
BOiely  on  Uje  grouncL  Chnt  ll  tuul  ncii  hteu  formally  ilenlod  I 

Wa  Diufjl,  poinb  out  Agulo  th&Cp  Prof,  Df^lbruck  allow*  tbai  Uw  prefMMVti 
nnmad  ±tMV9,  out  to  apeikLf  of  aLhurs  ^for  further  eiJUupleA,  >*«  tltfl  wrt 
'Cc<rtnAa  AmbllLonn,'  c[tod  abov«}.  an  at  one  vErh  Treitschkfl  i&  hisgEotftl 
atLititdL<  Coivanlu  iCn^iLiirLd  ;  a.afi  ot  that  aUilude  v*  bAV«  Hiild  ^nou^fU.  tW 
dmt.  foku-  of  tliuENU  prof  t'Hsorfl —two  &I  thoiu  frtetradef*,  t^ro  protect  [pjit^l*- 
arc  aojunig  tlio  tttobt  impo^mLonud  ikiid  iurlitoEitiAl  advocatea  ol  ntiUnlwi 
aa\n\  dnvolopoicnEi.  Aa  to  the  ci^LnnatlDQ  i^vca— tbRl  of  Lbclr  de|>e<id«afr 
upon  tbe  Stale— it  Is  of  courM;  iinpobsLblo,  In  inoift  oaaes,  to  drmvr  m  tAr«r 
liiii;  b»trW£eii  ijounuieutiona  coJivSotton  and  aelf-lnterut,  or  to  d«moiutnM 
mikiitlQuiilly  thai  litv  Jvtler  prHduialualek  ^  btil  it  is  ni  lea*t  s  hypolhi«b 
iHUed  i>D  Lh&  aciuAl  poifiLlou  uf  ilppL-nrkiict.'  Eu  wtiiuh  llie  prcr«wH>riau  l« 
8ltiiAr.i!d.  and  the  gonpral  tcndi^nL-y  of  publLc  survuiiLb  in  Gemiany  tlo  irhkJi 
ttiD  prMfi'^HDrn  r^n  ]iardl>  tic  PiLf^plfoutik  la  iaim:li  Aix'oiilliie  to  the  oidan 
of  Uoi'eru  uicDt* 
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En  questiou  is  in  Bome  sense  Ti"<jitaelike'e  sucoessor/  He 
Sb  a  hiHLoriciLt  Wtiirer  at  the  '  Krie^Akndeinie/  Thifi 
whosen  intimate  of  the  Emperor  and  familiar  of  tbo 
nVilbt^ltn^traddo  is  delivering  in  the  University  of  Berlin  at 
ftfais  niomeTit  a  fierier  of  loctmvrt  of  Ji  strongly  anU- 
UJritiah  tendonty.  A  Leipzig new^pflper,  goneraUyfavour- 
nble  to  the  ChnucoUor,  doft'larefl — what  there  i&  no  reflson  to 
[disbelieve — that  Prof,  Sehioniann  is  n  (constant  jjjuefitH  at 
'those  small  dinner-parties  given  by  Prince  Biilow,  to 
'n'hii^h  ouly  membors  of  the  inner  circle  are  invited. 

Until  the  actti  of  the  Gerniiin  Goveruiuent  show  some 

latter  corretipoudence  with  ltd  words,  its  represuntativea 

cannot  complain  if  their  protoatatioao  Avith  legurd  to  the 

future  are  a»  un^^onvincing  aa  their  denials  of  what  has 

;a  eaid  in  the  past.     Prince  BliloAv  will  be  bett^rr  ad- 

Tieed  if  he  refrains  on  future  occasions  from  the  merely 

vituperative    method    of    controversy.       Let    him    take 

ordinary    care   to  verify  his    references   and    reifreish   his 

^m-cniory   Ijefore    indulging    in    sheer  asaertion,    equally 

^Honlident  and  hasclese,  and  thu^  uvozd  aithjectiug  himself 

^Bto  eiiay  and  damaging  refutaticjn. 

^1       We  can  but  regi'et  that  Prhice  Billow  was  unable  to 
^B?nako  out  a  better  case  ;  for  a  reply,  of  which  the  weak- 
ly nesa  IB  ao  patent,  can  only  increase  the  distrust  which 
the   previous   wurdH   and   »cti(mH    of    Gemiaji    stHteHiuen 
(hia  own  not  least  among  them),  the  expressed  opiniona 
of  Germun   Ihinkei's,  and    the   general   attitude    of    the 
German  people,  have  arouHed  in  this  country.     Had  his 
message  been  a  really  pcr.-*uaHlve  one,  had  it  convinced 
us  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Goveminent  which  he 
■  represents,  w^e  should  have  been  the  first  to  welcome  it, 
B  a»  we  should  be  the  first  to  wolcorae  any  alleviation  of 

V  '  IL  wQji  I>rflchlcmnnTj  hIio  chftriroil  na  (In  'DentstJilanrJ  und  di«  gro«e 
H  Polltik  JiEinn  ]<I0|  ')  witli  rnrtrjiroiirliitr  to  lnvclvii  Kiiropu  in  wur  Khonl 
ArtnrniA  And  Crelo,  and  wtth  uonimltitEi^  rk  '  mlilior-raiit'  on  Vi?n^ziu<1i. ; 
who  iir^d  Genu/tDj  to  join  Frnntu  jleiiI  l-fuN^fa  LaorJer  to  □intcoui'  injaLUoti 
In  E^pC  unU-nablu ;  nod  wbo  jufitlflcd  the  'profooud  ill  u  ill  of  |>ublic 
upEnlOn  Lu  UfiTDiauy '  arouAcd  hy  our  atrticb  En  ri^^o-rd  Ui  Satu-^tt.  Am^thi-'r 
profoBSoriuJ  pupil  of  Treitschkc.  l>r  Moulin  Eoktirt  of  Muniirli  im  '  Eng 
Intidti  Polltik  and  die  Motihte '»,  spvabii  of  ^  the  ^^recdy  but  etoiLdy  ^aac  of  ihc 
bi;a0l  oC  pte^i  [lamed  by  Gn^at  Britain  iipou  Algeria'  ;  n^hlle  yet  a  third, 
d-JieI  one  DO  irafs  difttljiguiftbcd  tbim  Ur  Itathgi^a  |iu  '  Die  Kundijj^nj:;  dc« 
en](ll!iuhi?it  n^LiideWti'lrju^ ').  rmniudb  u^  tbat  a  rudlvlidon  of  Ulq  coluniDl 
worbL,  iMi^h  it»  bappi^ned  In  the  soreaUitfDtb  luid  eitfbUitiutb  cfulurii-d,  may 
vary  wdl  Lap]>«u  ojjalii. 
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the  atate  of  tension  which  at  proBOut  cxtstfi.  But  u 
attempt  to  throw  dust  io  the  ©yes  of  a  nation— «oJ 
Prince  BliIuw'h  measitge  watt  nothing  less—is  woi>ke  Ihiw 
useless  if  it  fails.  Intended  to  blind,  it  can  only  irritate! 
designed  to  allay  jiiconvenient  su^pioiooe,  it  can  onlr 
TibreiLgtheu  them.  The  British  natiou  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  thtngi: 
and  no  one  in  hiesont^ea  can  desire  that  it  should  develops 
into  an  upen  hre^ch  between  two  iiountriea  so  naturally 
allied.  It  is  therefore  abaurd  to  attribute  to  this  Keview, 
or  to  other  journals  which  have  taken  a  similar  line,  any 
desire  to  stimulate  ill-feeling ;  it  ia  almost  equally  absurd 
to  maintain  that  di^cus^iona  of  this  kind  tond  to  bring 
about  a  bi^each  auch  as  we  should  be  the  Erst  to  deplore. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  conviction  that,  in  a  world 
constituted  like  the  prfisient,  there  pan  he  no  safeguard 
for  public  peace  comparable  -with  being  prepared  for 
war ;  it  is  equally  obvious  that  there  is  no  incentive  to 
attack  ei|uul  to  the  knowledge  thut  a  rival  is  not  prepared. 
It  ia  therefore  our  duty,  in  the  interests  of  peace— nay 
more,  of  goodwill  and  f  riendi^hip  between  ourselves  and 
others — to  point  out  the  concIuHion  which  facts,  and  not 
mere  suspicions,  have  forced  upon  us.  and  to  urge  tbo 
people  of  these  ialands,  while  avoiding  eveiy  cause  of 
offeiit-e,  every  semblance  of  desiring  a  conHict.  to  j 
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n-jiikll  nf  hl^  ii--ljriiatk)n,  3^— llf 
hill.  foiirtPi'n  vi-ars  ^ti  lii^ 
njlf— rnnEt«t(.iciti4.  a4L 

Chmiper,    R, ,    bin    Ponridion 

Souierart.  «7- 
Che^TvuU    H-.    'La  Chnuc   Hay. 

editnl  I7,  3tiJL 
CMii«^«  kuiuitjjtniDLt.  emf-lopiWHA 

in    Btitiah  i^olumh^    l73l--80Vdi 

Afrlf^v  K^ 
Chtia'*'.    J,,     nli'rtpil     «a     hmnumi]! 

Beucbcr  cf  llivMjddli^Tvniplf,  3SL 
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ClicirAb.  Mii4  L,.  krtt^r*  irom  L^dy 

C<)1t|uhouii<  t>r  F..  on  lb?  •^jitum  cf 
A  VAtlondJ  FricftcUj  ScKiffif.  ISl. 

lj«tt.  J-  S-, '  Eftj^nd  in  the  Seven 
Yean"  War/  3-^^ 

fttj]f  HEid   Qbject  of  tJiB  book,  ifr. 

Cn^^i^p  Sir  II..  hid  home  &1  CbAriiocb. 
BO — oarer,  i/i, 

CuTJion.  LoE>l.  lii-«  reform  of  the  uni- 
vtfT'tLiic*  ar  LddiA,  2J(} — unpojuL- 
Uritf.  :i^S^hts  Bfmre  In  Lhv  fkU- 
Uliua  uf  Beoflal.  £».  Sl-lSa— 
[vni^llLlon,  £^ 

Cjcle  or  '  Pwiry  of  Homer,"  M.  &f 
K"irii;r. 

a 

DiLnEM,  &.  tiLs  liiiifjrj  of  the  Wiut^ 

pf  ihe  fioai*.  fi8» 
Oiirtrin.  lMinfird,'Ximilc\pn\  TntAte.' 

D&wint,  A.  I..  hlH  'Lite  of  John 
l>olnne,'  SAft—culfiKin  on  1i[m,K)4- 

saa 

D*TieH,  W.  K.,  'Thp  Autohlogniphj' 

of  s  3"  per-]  mm  p.'  '^'-K 
VtnvU'fi.  \*T"t  K,  i'ltrwri-  from  *  Early 

HiKblhi^m,  53'^,  nitf. 
Dai*w?ri,  W.  IL,  'Th«  f3i*riuan  Work- 

m^iiii'  17,Tj,  \tii^ 
Tlpnmark.    ^jsitm    of   otJ-Ajftt    peii- 

DelAii«.  JuhiiH  publl^l^ou  fit  h\s  Uit^^ 
53a— hEj  (|iijLliliea«  532,  530— tupL)- 
to  JobiL  Briphl,  533— fltylu,  EU— 
dui'Int;  tho  L^rEmoaD  Wi*r,  ift,— 
nitmT>or  af  proitonnpciuentflH  33'I  — 

ri3T— jukn&^L'iufUt  of  bUc   'Tliuun/ 

£>r<IhriiLk.     lii^rr.     bis    rrp^T     to    tUi* 

■QmultiJr,'  fitti.  fwJU.  JUO, 
Dciimnrk.  nuuitwr  Lif  n^rknltural  uu- 

ttAii:!  from,  JUil. 
1lrak?i  rijr  K..  hJiEHriirto  of,  AIL 
'  Uri'Arinoiiirbf  tjp*   of    li*tUp*hlp, 

ijvulutlOQ.  <b>:£. 
Dii^lnl^H  ItU  *OrlglnM  JaridioliiW,' 

3U7.  a77. 


Ednrafion  Bill.  nauTt  of  vhUohaI 
imtflurv  OD.  359. 

SlirutI  vn.  Kin^,  eJnrted  n  Bencher 
of  tbe  MMdIv  Ttmiple,  »6. 

Rgenon,  Prrtfesuor,  ht«  Introdix^ifon 
lo  Dr  fon  RutUIc's  '  WLIUhai  Pitt. 
Birlof  Ch*lhflm,'3ia. 

Sgji^U  The  Rovival  of;  £;V--al/|«i 
and  object  of  Lord  Crouii^r's 
■Modem  Egypt.'  i&.^period  cov- 
ered, S^— mi«gov4nuneatof  IfiniAil 
P**hx,3'l— Brftishillplonwcy,  fft.— 
fnilure  of  tbe  rofarme^  wlmtnlmra- 
UoEi,  31— AUiluiIti  of  Mr  Glmt- 
dflone^a  yiiaifitry.  M2-*(7 — chM"»cl«;r 
of  Ijird  G*B.nvitlp.  3S— rwult  of  the 
refut^E  lo  land  troop4  mt  Alcxim- 
<trin.  3o — the  Xorrhhrool:  Mta^ion. 
aT-S^—Gvnenil  fiorrlon's  \fbwlon, 
aSMa^poticy  ill  ibi'&juilnii.  41-M 
— flUmniAij  of  rrfoniifl,  H — vlpv 
on  the  policj  of  OTiu-OAlliin,  45  — 
KTo^lh  of  nHtionHLiHrn.  47.  10^ 
jittitufle  nf  (be  M^hIvitia  towmvlA 
BrliEj^h  rule,  (iS— tbplr  iilmirklfi' 
irntlre  cjipjicity,  fiO  —  systi^m  of 
CtpitulatioDs.  hi. 

£lsction.  Fiwideatifl.1,    of  1006, 

448.     tjft  PrtrdldiMilirLl. 
ElEjrabeth,  Queen,    r?pre»i]ve   meu' 
ar«A  44;auiAt  TacmaLB  mid  U-mjir^. 

KlUat,  H.  H.,  AHricallural  Ch&UffiM, 
uid  Laying  Dowu  Irfind  to  Gnuu.' 
Jifl. 

Jindajigered  Boa  Bupr<ita4C7,  Our, 

47fl-    JJ«  8ca» 
EufflAnd,     uitmlmr     of    aicrkullui'a] 

oo-oponktJTo  .'^uuictit^,  30(9, 
^ttdnjiu,  exlriwl  ftoru  hla  '  Dofcgnr'fi 

CoUoqiif ,'  aOi. 


P- 


FErtcber.  Rfi.  I!.  -1..  bix  tiili--HEiii-ttrj|i 
(□  thti  'Pt^oKioii  Uv^Et  id  lirAyV 
Irm/:ibS. 

ForooELitfl  of  To-morrow,  1  -^Xnrn- 
IhilAtriL.'  i/i. — LiillriiMK't;  of  hialoi-y, 
5— Yi«ws  of  Dr  PiUH*'.  i.  :irt-mlrul 
ftnd  tihmiurt.'^r,  4— i'bninr;(«i'HLii^ 
of  tht.'  riviiuh,  ii  —  tlio  KuMb^Ei 
^tulEciurkD.  tfc,— luwh  tUi\>u^1i  c^uii 
l^nf  E(iu,  H^-f\bdrjfcd1er  of  tEiv  latter 
day  yrttjm,  *.— iWEtnlng  birlh- 
r7itr<,  T^llinEtntrnofi  nl  lEi4-  ^Lntu,  fi 

— .biii«i"/  (jrciifontU  <'onibijiauon,u 
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—  sjetem  of  ed|]c^J\bIo□,  1(J — [Irlft- 
ting  Into  Stqt«  CuaimuDinni,  ll-L^ 
— benefits  o(  freodoTTi  d1  lubaitr,  13 
—Mr  Wells'  "  AntiuLpations.'  U,  2i\ 
— inuminR  of  llie  Itnn  "  Demo- 
cracy/ 14— atocMo^'^'iiiKi  15 — elec- 
tricity, 17— religion,  f&.— marriage, 
lS-2li— Horr  JlL<.MtHphprt>  ■  Vamna.' 
22,  2tl — chanted  nnture  of  property 
Id  Iftnd,  :;3 — Hjm  of  i.he  prolt'tjtrifli^ 
ib. — IcM  dtvdoped  Ijpeuf  people, 

Foreign  Oflloo,  pollf^  af  the,  253. 

ForMrtoae.  Hon.  J.  W.^  'A  HIbIot7 
ottbe  Brltlab  Army;  S2A. 

Foi-ti-HCUy.  Sir  J_.  bin  ti-wtil-w,  '  Dn 
liAuilibufi  Lcgum  AngU«p>'  dOlj. 

Fmacv,  tmde  relations  with  Cnnndii, 
IhH— result  of  tbe  ^ini^i^lci  fcrKj-n- 
powi-r  with  EnRlaTid,  2a7"iiunthpr 
of  BhJjricultuTHl  rO'0[wrat1v<i  sock'- 
tiffi,  303 — Ihe  ^lOutCf^  of  Ibc  i^biv^' 
or  Tonorj,  .iih  — ihn  b^jn^ara  of,  304 
— tidval  progrDEDDie,  iS6. 

Frrcmnn,  PtoLh  hts  knotrledj^i:  of 
tlic  Architoccurc  oC  Somerset,  63, 


G. 


GaEUon,  pnlacc  of,  l^. 

GasbOB  III,  CnuTitof  FoLcund  Bcu-n. 
'  L&  Li^'ET  <lc  CboAFkp/  ot  'Goglon 
Phoflbua,*  a&0-354  —  IllummoUona, 
35:j— nomber  of  copieFi,  353. 

Qenaan  FociU  The,  Zn4— rtlfttlooH 
""it  If  Enjtlnnrl,  Srtn  ft  prq, — TnipeTiiLl 
polipj,  t?i,--reflolt  of  the  struRgl*? 
bflween  Etipiliiid  itiifl  Fmiice,  ^t!7 
— inrtnr^nc'i?  nf  l^t'i-irum  prtitcftflnn*. 
soil.  ^^^-llHiiHi^li  vnc  TrR&l«cliki>. 
aO&-^l— ]x»lluy  of  UlMijm-ck,  t^::d- 
£74  —  ci|AiiaLon  of  troile.  27-1 
poHcy  af  WilliAD^  TI,  :37r>-  hnta- 
^nlfim,  270— »fli'ti»kn*"j'  in  Ihu 
KrL^E,,  i7;-— outbreAh  ot  tUf  Hm-r 
war.  27T— Njivy  lilllt.  ;i77,  3flO,  3WS 
— ftiippurl'  of  lilt  (hiIli->  of  iricn'-jift- 
\i\K  tbc  nnvy.  37^  M>--ftim  of  tic 
Nnvy  I^eii^e,  2^0 — result  of  IL« 
KiuihTflrs  viwlt  U>  EnjilBiid,  €&,— 
eontlniK^d  bo^tlMty  towarrli.  &*1 — 
relntioDB  w[[]i  iLt  f^JHllcnl  Cubiu^t, 
28a— lAcLlcd  ndopl«d  by  Prof.  Scbia- 
□umn.  S9^aSfi— Irbb  GetTnaii  alii 
ftnci>«  234 — Pcin- Islamic  in ovpmPDt, 
aB5-?HH— rpiLlvayb,  ^7— bosLilitj  lo 
Hriiinh  Inipprta]  union,  3ftJ— Nmr- 
acItiiaLicb  ol  tbu  raoe.  280.  ^US- 
principle  of  thv  Pan-Gemmn  iIqc' 
trinf!,  uciiU  reuuioti.  200 — incrcrbto 


of    fxipulntiniL*    291  — b«1i«f    in   U* 

LiBvitablerilssolutlcmof  (iwBrttM 
K>nplr»,  2U2— Mpnl  aF  e«7itnU!>v4 
aLrength,  £91 — ffJtlTX  hy  iminl^t' 
tloon  (&, — reauU  of  Inviialoa.  StO— 
iutrlllgBiicB  mynlxta.  XM — flnuo^ 
i&.— 1«iB»blQ  capacity,  207, 

Oerm&n  FariL  The:  a  R^otnAv 
to  Frini»  Billgiw,  570— «  tjoIml 
reply,  £77 — Prince  DuIow'a  iMlrilt 
taken  ji:rt'o^*ifl.,  57^  fi  *07.— tfct 
KnglUih  aathorllioA.  ,>7e— H«t  |U 
duTi  HATtin^'i  rbaupEntscD.  (TT- 
GennHD  Alr-f1e«tH,  A80  — G«raiA 
pTfttc  fi»r  LhlriY-dtfeo  jttar%  (<^ 
6ea— Hen  Dclbnick'a  reply.  S5U 
£U0 — Guniany'A  capoa«d  ^tOgnf^ 
IcjU  poaitioQ,  5S3— tb«  B<ihc(ilokt 
miTBoirs,  ofCi — tb^OTy  of  ib«  Gv 
in^ui  fitiiLB.  Oilffl^Anelnpbobe  vili 
inga,  £86^90— the  Kmgei  Ide- 
STam,  oPe  —  Trellaclikc  jUiil  Ikb 
school,  5a>-ihc  KnTj  Dill  of  ItfTi. 
AUl— ofTf-ct  of  the  Botfp  ww  «a 
GGmiRD  ar^Mvity.  5HS  —  inl^nov 
cartoouH.  fiOfr—the  qapatim  of  tti 
prcpfeaaoTK.  &&&,  5M) — prepuiUaa 
for  wnr  and  peace,  5it8, 

(vfrjiiany,  !«y9t«m  of  old-a^  paf- 
sioo^,  1K5.  143  — tnu1«  rel4ttanB 
wlL.li  Canada.  190— aumbrrof  AfT^' 
cnltiirrkl  oo-opentJTe  eodetW.  >D< 
—  dhva!  pfxpaoaEon,  400— vwDabtf  «f 
meiuben  of  the  League.  l£l— tU 
neiw  Kary  Act.  4«2,  4^^— «<peiii1l 
lure.  4hJ^— nnvnl  poaJtloo,  4Ul-4i«- 
iribuliOD,  49S— (inancUl  policy,  M 
— piraonnd,  »"*, — rorv^tnictlon.  WT- 

Glml^ilonP,  W,  R.,  reault  of  hli<  polUy 
In  Egypt,  'W. 

QoTornmont,   A    Recklesa.   H9- 
rrlUtiUiu   ou  h*r  II.  < 'runptit'tl  fUfl 
nemiiitD,     i^.  —  ebunu^t^ir     of     111 
AwioRbV    CiilnuAt.     ^£4i-3&3— «A 
dUton  of  the  army,  2A2  — tti*  navf. 
2^:i  — FiirvlLini  OfBLi?.  i^.— ilie  lodltf 
problem,     ££4  —  policy    in    Sua* 
AfHcA,  SSa-'t&d- Influeaec  of  m* 
tic  HA  t    pressure.    ^!5U-^63 — ¥dvt^ 
tlfin     Billfl.     359  —  PlunJ     VoUd^ 
BUI  26U— Trade  nE!tput«A  A«t,  Ah 
— trifih  policy.  201 — LlcenalAC  BUI 
f^.— ol'l-oin    peittEooA,    ees— IM 
UnlvcnLlicaBUI.  £03. 

r.raftoa,    Duke    ot     hb    *Aulobl» 

Pfraphy/  3£1, 

Grant,  J.,  bxtr>v:t  frmn  -TIjv  OntA. 

M^^li'opolb/  £27, 
Great  firlCain.  tndi-    t«Ut4urt4  «ttii 

Caiioria,  t^^wiib  iiemjAig^,  Bl 
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GreaweO,  lUv.   W.^  'The  Countj  of 

Grote,  G.,   hLs    odmlratloD    for    de- 
mocr»cj,  524 — view  of  the  SopbisU, 

Hadleigh  coloQf ,  407, 

H&nuAQ*  his  book  ^  CaTeat  or  Wam- 

IngforCommoDCnnetorB  valfpudy 

CAUed  y«i«ftboiie*,*  400. 
H«iiry    VIII,    King.    TBgnncy    &[id 

begfdnB    Ui    the    reiga    of,    397 — 

reprcwive  meamirca,  30& 
Heotochfll,  W.,  ■  Vuuiu,'  3,  ££. 
Hohenloht,  Prince*  exteACta  (rooi  bto 

lett«n»  280. 
Home    Coutdiegf    '  A^ricaltanl   Co- 
operation,' 290. 
Home.  Hon.  J,  A.,  'Letten  of  I^j 

LoaLu  StOArt,'  edltod  br,  105, 

KoTTier,  The  Pinvt*  53— mejuitiiK  of 
the  n&me,  64 — the  two  poenu  the 
UUd  tJid  the  Odj«H«j,  i6.— dftte  of 
■The  Poetry  of  Somer.'  55— In- 
floence  oa  tbe  syiMm  of  education. 
56-5d,  70  —  ordinuicfl  respecting 
the  book,  58- the  "CydiXB,"  the 
'Circle.'  or  'Round,'  50 — mAterial 
and  Kut^ect,  61 — aalhorabip,  eS-M, 
75— eipluiation  of  tbe  naine,  GS — 
LnatAiiceH  of  pecDlLarltles  In  the 
Iliad,  04-«0  — tbe  'SendLng  of 
Patrocliu,'  0&-60 — tracea  En  tbe 
Odjdscj  of  a  *harinODlst,'7l — date 
and  origia  ot  the  component*  of 
tbe  Uiad,  it.^vlcws  of  Hr  Morraj, 
7S— of  Mr  ling,  73-77. 
IJdlBen,  C,  '  Roman  Fonun,'  104- 
HatchinH>n.  J.,  hU  Introdnction  to 
tbe  '  Recorda  of  the  Middle  Tempte,' 
3«d, 


Endenrick,  F,  A,,  bis  inttodaetknifl 
to  the '  Inner  Temple  Becorda,'  305, 
371. 

Iliad,  the,  origin  aod  date,  54.  Set 
Hompr. 

lodiA,  Tlw  UDJWt  In,  21ff.  iM— 
increase  of  diaaflection,  2]ft-21», 
»1— difilike  of  BrltUh  mlc,  £10—^ 
Poona  (he  «ntrv  Of  the  lamrrec' 
tionaiy  movement,  OO— attitnde 
of  tbe  natiTeadniingtheTnnaraa] 
war,  m— «0Otribolor7  cBiMM.  tSS 
— Tictoriea  of  Japan,  US— Inpar- 
tialltf  of  tbe  <rBtcm  at  Jiuttoe,  ib, 

\\.l  lyX—No.  417,  2 


— fmmine,  2S4 — plague,  it- — edn- 
catJonal  sTBtem,  225-2£fl — reform 
of  UniveraitJea,  327 — partition  of 
BenK^I,  9£K-23i| — ImpreaAion  cre- 
ated by  tbe  rcfllgnation  of  l^trd 
Cqtzod,  133 — dlminifihlDg  Import- 
ance of  the  Viwroy,  23* — relationa 
between  EngJiflhnien  and  Indlarifl, 
S35  —  result  of  the  preeance  of 
Englishwomen,  236— cooipleiltj  of 
admlnlatratlTe  methoda,  S37  — 
faalta  <a  the  CItI]  Serrloe,  SSS— 
■edition  of  the  presB.  23S-S40— 
methods  of  the  National  Congreea, 
£40-243— rammcationB  of  tbe  an- 
archist coosplracy,  243 — reoaJt  of 
war  with  another  Power,  itt. — 
chai-acter  of  Ix»nl  Hinto's  odmlnla- 
tiation,  246— Engl  lab  agitators,  X4« 
-^retired  civil  serranta,  i&. — de- 
mand for  a  larger  share  in  the 
control  of  affairs,  247, 

Imu  of  Court,  The,  364— works 
on,  365— relatione  between  bbe 
berjeantbandmaBterH,306 — earliest 
mention  of  a  hostel,  t6.— the  Inner 
Temple  and  the  Middle  Temple^ 
367— Inns  of  Chaocery,  368 — Inns 
of  Court,  360— origin  of  the  Bar- 
risters' Roll,  370— members,  370- 
373,  384-38fl,  387— royal  viarts,  371. 
370,  385 — patent  confirming  the 
title  to  the  property.  373.  377— the 
Benchers  and  Readen,  374 — dntlea 
of  the  Treasurer,  *i.— office"  of 
Referee,375— rules  and  regulations, 
^.— the  Temple  Church,  377— erec- 
tion of  the  gateway,  ib. — entertaln- 
menta.  37S-3BI— result  of  the  civU 
war,  370"- tbe  Restoration,  370— 
plague,  3^1 — reboiidingof  tbclnner 
aad  Middle  Temple  after  conflagra' 
tions,  i6.— the  deed  of  partition, 
3d3— 'Master  Worsley's  Book,' i&. 
— rales  lor  the  admission  of  stn- 
denta,  3B6-4jeneral  Council  of  the 
Bar.  i5. 

Ipswich,  agricultural  co-operative 
society,  300,  310. 

tcrland,  resnlt  of  sectional  preasure 
on  the  policy  of  the  GoTcmments 
200— Uuiversitiea  Bill,  203— num- 
ber of  agricultural  co-operative 
societies,  301, 


J. 

Jamea  I,  Kiag,  Tagrancy  and  beggbig 

In  the  reign  of,  401. 
Japanew    Immigranta,    employment 

of.  In  Canada,  174. 
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JgI]|]  ot  Vra.aL-c.  King,  'Bonuui  det 

Joumalima,  Modem,  b'li  Janruul 
<sL'i  IJie  ^a^hi'^CN  of  iDoHb'rn  lUc,  if*. 
"'their  a1^?<>t,   52,'i^irrfL^onplliLbl*' 

J'ver^n,  Rd7— reporters.  i6.— polltioft^ 
ouriiuliT^oi,  52U^iytitoru  of  pnrt^ 
gavurniij^Titt  iB,— ehjU'iiPt*?i'l*4tlc.s  of 
the  jiv*MTigt  JoiirTLAlUt.  ft30 — "lyli' 
or  uuon^moua,  &S[  —  "h\(t;ol  John 
Delinoi'  5<t2— liln  niaui^t  lueDt  of 
the  '  Tlmei/  &^7— 9U|fporL  of  tbft 
jUkTtj'  in  pow^r,  ,^^^inrtueQee  of 
Paliiiera1.oo»  Ltilli,  Jti:i— raising  ih.K 
loxn*,  ifr. — L'Xmiipliu  OaEf-MS — pwl' 
liouol  DelauL".  541— latlfir-dttyjoor- 
luUisiu,  5W-ii*H  —  resulta  of  the 
hnlfpcniij- popt^r,  54G— morbid  ncli- 
snCloiLrili^ni,  347 — low  idtaUt  aM. 


Etmblll.  G.  Sh.  '  The  Ccn-c>!4pondpac(- 
orWOIIuu  rat/  tiliUi:il  by,  3^4. 


L&acBarLa,  M,  dc.  hln  article  on  Lhi< 
rvcuQt  history  ol  tho  Fi-auch  fleet, 
4r40. 

Lajii^JkdI,  R.,  hlx  plan.  103  — thb 
'Storlii  degll  SoavE  dl  Hr>miL.'  Il>4— 
eitract  frnm  'Hulns  anii  KicAVfi- 
tluiiij  of  Aiidnul  Rouic.'  100. 

Lftng,  Antirew.  "Homer  and  Hla 
Atfe,'  74. 

LlAt,  F,«  hl4  view  of  a  DatJDn  without 

fiflVleatloiK  il9. 
Lnch.  C,  S,.  tfitmfit  from  'QM  Age 

PenslcnH  nnrl    Pnupt-rmm '   on    re- 

du<!tio[]  of  puupurbiuit  159. 
Lowell,    A.    r..H    eicU'nrt    from    'The 

frtiveramcDl  at  EojElbiiiJ/  529. 


H. 


Mnbonif^il    AU,    'TUont^lita    on    the 

Pruaent  DLauontcui.'  ;£I0, 
M^rrlago^  tbu  futurt;  of,  lS-32. 
M&son,  J.  F^.  on  llit?  vitluo  of  ogri- 

cuSturnl  co-opcnLtiaQ)  310. 
MiuiunJUn  I,  Kiii£  cf  ihc  Rom&ob. 

'  Diva  Jiij;d1>ach  KnUor  MtuLmllUtj 

1,"  3G0-3*i:i, 


McLean,  Prof,  S.  J.,  -CaftadlM 
Prolilenib  aniL  Pnrtlfii,'  lAA— -P» 
fildentbtl  Kl^ciLou  at  190fl' :  A4JI. 

Modiev&I   Sport,   M3— ovaHm  bf 

Liuporop  Fn-derick  II,  JHl — 'U 
Livrc*  du  Roy  ModUH.  34fi.  BM- 
"  Libra  de  la  MontrrLA.'  34A— 
'Rouuui  de^  DeduitflL'  317-10^ 
'Le  Livre  de  Ctuv^Be,*  or  'Cwin 
Phitbuti.*  3Mk-354  —  ■  MuUr  itf 
Gunu,'  da4  :i60-  '  Dfh&  Jitgdhaet 
KAlwr  MoJilmiLlqn  1/  Snu— '  U 
Chwse  Hoyntp/  ^3. 

MeiJilfa^  J,,  'The  l.'m*-  fof  Uatvvri*! 
Old  A^  Pi^DsiOHN'  UB. 

Mlnto,  Tjird.  fharncier  of  htii  ]*0d* 
Lluti  In  hidhu  'lAh. 

Mitrti,  S.  M,,  *  Indian  Pr^bleim,'  'C 
V54. 

Mom,  Mra  Hanfi^h.  her  CbrUdM 
pit il&DT'h ropy,  M^ 

^□rl«y.  Loril,  Mh  a^lmlnbttrAtloa  >! 
India,  ±;H,  3!4a,   V54. 

Municipal  TrodA,  4t>!>— ni««4iIiAif 
tlic  Wordn,  '  FhOFtiOlbllc/  '  *MiWli^' 
and  '  KockikllsiUn'  4lii— n«ttll  «l 
tmnHf^runcw  of  HglitH  nniT  praptf^ 
(le»  la  [he  SL4l1«.  ^lU-lia.  123— 
ndvuiiLaut^H  413- llnintl*!^  rrwiJtih 
413-4J()— ff*loa  to  H  *-ay.  11^ 
]uii>4vs,  417 — Enrro&ve  of  fyjTlftiv 
417,  4^l(— pArticB  AlTvftffd  bjr  aJ- 
diUtkiial  UtEntLon.  4]«,  4tO— atqM- 
Ancpf^  of  wni^ie.  4£0 — campetldOO. 
421 — LiivcHtaiviit  of  c^iLlal.  ib^-^ 
cmploytiiCDt  of  Ibbour  bjr  taunkl- 
pikUtMw.  ISd'prlTllcgM  ot  Ui 
worbiu:in,  d?4— Che  fitlmolut  tf 
pt>r^oiiul  gAln,  <2Q — 1^l^thact  of  iTJvk 
ndiTiEnlatratioD.  v6.  —  lounlcipil 
Lnwile  nton;  (n!>tl5  tboo  pdiM^ 
i!i6— AmcrEe&n  cijtTuptloiw  tlT— 
roHtHctionj4  In  the  fubeUaW  ff 
inuiiJi.-ipiilJtJ»A<.  4^ — Report  of  U* 
KnLlouul Civic  FBdenllDQ.  tSA-OI. 

Mnmy.  GLlb«rt,  ■  The  RU«  of  GVMfc 
Epic'  T£. 


N- 

^fLvy,  coiidlLloD  of  lUe,  £53. 

N~«w  Sciijth  Wnlen,  lymlnn  of  old^pi 

peiifikon^,  Ififl, 

New    %vii\ti\\6,    uystcm     of     old  «C* 
pensions,  1 5a,  IfitX 

Mpu*cL<^  K.  ■  Zaratbiutrm.'  I. 

Northbrook,    Lord,    his    mtiiJOB    |* 
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DJyeaeir.   the,   origin  and  date,  54. 
-ia  Homer, 

Old-ago  PonBlons,  H4— support  of 
the  theory,  14S  —  Poor  Law  of 
1834.  ift.— oQtaooc  relief  146,  162 
—  number  of  paupera,  to,  —  Mr 
Booth's  scheme  of  an  unlTenal 
pcnuiou  of  5d,  per  week,  147,  ISO- 
Mr  Acland'a  views  on  poyertj,  150 
— Bills  Id  Parliamentf  151— pro- 
poaala  of  T.  Paiae  and  Dr  F.  Col- 
qahoun*  to- --Canon  Blackleg,  IGZ 
—Royal  CommlBslon  of  1893,  to.— 
LorU  Holhicb Lid's  Conuuittee,  153 
—the  Chaplin  Committee,  to.— bjb- 
tema  In  foreign  countrleo,  154 — 
New  Zealand,  1*5  —  New  Sooth 
Wales.  158— Mr  ABquith'a  'Bill  to 
Proyido  (or  Old-age  Penaions,"  157. 
20a— reaenatlona,  167— proviaionH, 
158 — Mr  Loch  on  the  reduotion  of 
pouperlsm.  159 — Charltj  Organisa- 
tion policy,  160 — effect  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  poor,  101— coat,  IBS- 
Mr  Sutherland's  scheme,  164^ 
Lord  Avebnry,  to. — r»t«  of  interest 
on  deposits,  166  — In  conneilon 
with  national  defence,  to.— Bill 
passed,  167. 
Outdoor  relief,  syutem,  140,  163. 


P. 

Paine,  T.,  his  plan  of  a  national 
fund,  151. 

Panona,  Father  B.,  his  '  Three  Con- 
versions  of  England,"  ©1— head  of 
the  English  College  at  Home,  to. 

Pastor,  L.,  '  Die  Reiae  dea  KordinaJs 
Lnigi  d'Aragona,*  edited  by,  1^3, 

Paupers,  nnmberof,  146, 162. 

Pell,  Albert,  on  the  dntiee  of  land- 
lords,  301. 

Fenfliozu,  Old-age,  144,  See  Old- 
age, 

Forilf  The  German,  264.  See  Ger- 
man. 

Petrie,  W,  M.  Flinders,  'Janua  in 
Modem  Life,'  3  H  seff- 

Plowman,  P.,  on  the  evUa  of  vagrancy, 
301, 

Plunkett,  Sir  H.,   his   influence  on 
the  agricoltural  co-operatlTe  move- 
ment,  303— 'Ireland   In  the  New 
Century,"  304. 
Plural  Volinga  Bill,  260. 


Puolr,     'Juli..     1-1        .  ^    . 

Pomll,  i::..    -^.jii.-    \  :■ 
t'mii  in  CiLiJii'ji     I'*''   i'^ 

Pratl,  t.   A  .    'Tl,'    'ji,>" 
AjirkuHu*-' '    'M"  -t-Aii^'    ■ 
ai6— 'Tii«  Tiai*tiUt^r.  *|     ''f^' 
ture.'  Uif. 

Pr«aidMitua£l4>ut.w.  ui  tMf*     - 
— Ur  Tall  liie  lU^yii'vi^^  lU'  t*vuti'- 
449— htr  Bryau  tLt  D«'Juui;iwii> ,  ' 
— importuiL  iMUi:>.  ifiO   -tL'  i^tf/ 
vote,   to.— i**l  tif    tl"     tttiiipitl^ 
451— cummcj-     •jnU^iJ        4fi^  *^ 
Soclaliam.     4&1>- -xxv-'tl     <^    - 
archLsm,  45« — (Uiiuuril:    v'    m'*-. -' 
organiaatloiut,  to.— fjjji>r.L:i.''ji    p  ' 
ceas,    457— Auil 'liu»l    /,'-'     40' 
Preeiden  t  Hout^  *nsii\  a  i^  vu*  j  u«-  '  *'.  ■ 
tlons,  450.  4*W— viHn^  vt  y.,   'U! 
459,  474— ludvpeiMLkiJi.k   >^        V^ 
-tariff  reforui,  46J  4*^    ^i-.'^.K' 
tion   of  Tnjhlii,  4ft0  W"     •••ft''  y 
the  Bureau  of  ^Jorpufwi^vi"'    >"^ 
advantof^es  of  puhlkitj    i^     '<m 
ways  traffic  af^n^u^ujU,  4^    y- 
viaions  of  tbBAntMl*'t'»t<  f^>^^f^ 
impoHltlon  of  nnuij  ViU     '  m.#«.   ^ 
Indlvldualiun,'     ilt-  Atvt^^fi-     v* 
functions    betwiWD     l^t^-jMi     tt-if 
State  jurisdlctlona,  47X  474     y^^  / 
of  Mr  Bryan,  475    Mr'JiJi. to- 


ll. 

Roshdall.    Dr,    hiii    hUOrry    tA    Uy* 
medieval  univeraltleH.  MA. 

Hatzel,  on  the  characterlittl'V  'A  u-b 
faring  nations,  47ft. 

BeckleaflaoTemment,  A,:w,  Mu 

Government. 
Rees.  J.  D„  *  The  Real   ImlU/  XM, 

254. 
Ridgficay,   WUliam,  'The  iiriiiUi  tA 

Tragedy,'  504. 
Riviera,  Antonio  de  Boatln'  JiHirua^ 

along  the,  133. 
RoberUon,  C.  Grani, '  The  Flrvl  K«ri 

of  Chatham,'  32 L 
Rogars,  A,  G.  L.,  'The  BuslneH  HMa 

of  Agricolture,'  extract  from,  !117p 

Borne,  The  Bedlaoovery  of,  I  111 

Increaae  of  the  population,  ih, 
reaearehea  In  the  subfoll,  lOU 
discoveries  of  inscriptions  anil 
workaotart,  103 — Prof.  Lanclanrit 
plan,  to. — Prof.  Hulsen'a  'KoLuau 
Forum,'  104— delay  Id  publLshLnH 
tcporUi.  104,  111— prehistoric  oapie- 
terfea  on  the  Bsquiline,  105- dhi- 


soe 
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excftVAtlnnHi  of  tbo  boda  of  tlie 
nmnrl  1e[Ei|>t?  of  Ve»<ta.  lU— tht 
iramn  pmblirti  of  wii'iPTic,  Rome. 
n2-114^Llie  PalAlJuf!,  114  — IIib 
P&iirlieijEi.  ib.  —  acouiDulnliuq  of 
ArcbwoIogiL'ttl  iiiatorlAl.  115 — ta|»o- 
^nphiL-fiL  litvtutuiv,  llti  -  rehnbUI- 
tiitiim  of  Itomnn  art,  117— ffcrk 
and  nlm  nf  Che  OraUh  srhool.  118. 
1^1— ProL  Toiuarfiii^LLi'b  articled  uji 

lioostiveU,  rnj^ldeiir,  raflulu  of  hlb 
term    of    ulHi-<-,    448— favours    iLv 

aamiQutioji  of  Mr  Tafti  119— r(^^1l 
iitt4>rauue.ti,  45-1  -aticick  on  ^oflnl- 
i^ni,  ibn — i^ut^partoftlit!  l^iuployerrj' 
T.lAMllty  Law,  4&7— views  on  Ihc 
labour  proLrleui,  459 — oa  ibe  tarlH' 
T^Tbioiii  4IJ1— ]i)9  'lAta  of  'Diomihs 
Hart  Benton,'  in\.  ■note — on  l^ie 
niii'Al  progTJiTiniie,  485, 

RovEaitnl.  Lttr  voii>  bia  travels,  12^. 

Itualifgrlh,  Mr,  hiA  (jjiper  in  tUe  paU- 
Ucntiloji  of  [<b«  -DrEtijb  School  at 
Romii."  Ill,  im, 

I1u3B.ia,  diauppcoiui^cc  of  (lie  fleetr» 
401, 

EuvUIe.  Drron.  ■WillEam  Pibt,  End 
ot  Ciiuthoui/  :L22, 


'^iihuniEx*  UkLbkc^hlp,  aIkc  of,  4S3, 

SchfaniJUiiiH  Prof,  Til,,  bit  n>v1ow  of 
foreign  politics.  283— profaBsoHnl 
airi^  iti  iinnji  lo  liivi  Eitipi?ror.  ib. 
— CAmpalen   of  hnMlie  Hum{^U»ii 

8ea  Supremacy*  Our  EndangBreti, 
4?5 — pulley  of  llii:  GutcrDiucjjU 
470^78,  4tie— navftl  actlritr  and 
rtbuLldliig  optfratioaa,  478.  4^7  ^ 
cjspnnrtba  of  the  Grormaa  fleul, 
47a-4tf2--mpmliatfl  of  thp  Navy 
Lenpi'-.  4*1— iiATiil  poHfy  of  WU- 
Hum  II.  4S3— Lbrt  ouw  Nnvy  Atl, 
4Si  480— cTolutioQ  of  Ihc  ■  Di'end- 
Dou^t'  Cyc<',  43!! — tbv  JikpoDi^d? 
bottleebip  'Sateumrtp'  ib.  7\oU— 
UTiltpd  Stalon  a*v-y,  4«l-4Sft  — 
Frmitt,  4K8— nuipwi'd  I'oiti petition 
for  naVftl  puwtr,  4tf7— isipoudilure. 
4S8  —  rvaulti  ol  the  pcuco  cian- 
QMivrcfl,  ond  njivat  n?ducti&nB  of 
th.-"  LJbtral  piirty,  488-4^1- f ore icn 
reUtlonK  4WJ — nnvil  poftEtion,  4yi 
— <Uitribiitinn  In  t'lsuiv- territorial 
wnU'tti.  41ta-4lH— fin fl  acini  polky, 
4U4-1WV— peraaonel,  4flG— condtruc- 


to  tbe  '  gD*rt*rlj'  R*Tift*/  MC 

Scotl.   Sir  W,,  hU    frif<rd*Wp  w^Q 
ijMij  I^uiPW  Stunrt,  ^05. 

Shaw.    Rt    h^J^    *  IJatniiiOQ    S«bi*  if 
MiiniclpiU  Trading/  41J. 

SS«fffHedH  A..  *Th«  RjM«  QtriaftuiB  ti 
Cuadd.'  ITT. 

Skeat,    W-    W.,    e^OrMt    Irom  !■ 
'  Malay  Mn+cic,'  SiS. 

Somerset,  Tho  Couaty  ot!,  7^^— ate 
riL-uirlttioA,  7U — dve  foimta,  A- 
Lh?  ri'rt-  Pam.'*,  tA.— Ati*i#j  ^ 
Gluttoubury.  i:Ll-»3^Btxl«  vt  uvU 
tcclurt.  t^lto — roalt  ot  ih* 
Duui  cAnqa«ft*,  8b — 
or  UootaAiib«  castle,  ib. 
Bxatar,  M — forts,  ib. 
lU^tist  Soath  W&les.  S7^pni«T< 
GotdclltfTc,  tf^— toiiqae>»l  of  Uli«<^ 
S^— Kdvfardian  time*  B&d  llv  «if> 
of  tbe  Hottcpa,  ib. — bot&bU;  *■«.• 
IDU— tba  *  Kcthvr  Siowcy '  set. « 

SopbbtFi.    compart^i     wltli     BbcM 
jaantnWdUi.  Sil.     Set  ^^ttt"""* 

,Soud4in,  policy  Sn  the,  3&--H, 

Siroag*  Mra  A^  ■Hauuhn  SculpUn' 
117> 

Stuart,  Lady  Loui&jv  l!>4  -  Wt 
ktliTs,  it.— learnluK  and  «•«» 
pLitibDWpt«i  IDa— loneljr  ^rlbdvi 
ma— Literary  worlu,  10H,  £ti^  iH 
— thiratittfr,  Ifi7,  21*— Un.T  risit  » 
Scotland.  1U7— rfUllk*^  of  tl»  » 
lionft]  cbar4cL.cribUi'«,  |W>-'— l^tifh 
]]){» ^  vicwi  on  luarri&fz-r^^  EDO- 
dcjLtb  o(  bar  porc^it^.  :^H— «ii* 
ci»]Q  on  thP  PHncv  of  Wol^  A- 
miils  or  livini^.  iu* — hur  trfMifti. 
:HiA — at  Mrv  Muuta^'a  lerM,  lA,— 
frieiididilp  with  3ir  W^ilcr  dcvU. 
^04,  ^t@  -th?  ^oj:i?fip  ut  foouar 
culghlKiura,  S04  —  Hi^ljtfd  ttsr, 
:UG— !ovi>  (it  mmantw.  it, — cfcu*» 
LerihtifA  of  her  leLtfm,  !0M.  VJS- 
trlliulsuin  oil  woiiieii.  2jM — Aiuer- 
Giuis.  SU7— on  true  oud  f^w  wttt*. 

£6.  — poiUlfyii  viavfs,  ana-aii>— Lw» 

Aiy  critioiumi,  210  S)2__Bkvic^  rf 
Ijulr  Murj-  Cofcf-.  2i:i-:'15— iQi4inr 
of  John.  lmln>  of  Argytl,  l«JS, 

Stahlx'S,  P..  BEtrftct  tr^m  hb  *i 
tfflny  oT  Abusi?*.'  31*3. 

Snthi^'Hand,  W..  bis  olda^ 
F^chenke,  IOC 

IVt.  Mr.  (iHnitldate  for  tht«  Ptm^ 
doucj,  441*— hlfl  n^cimi.  *6,— jU*' 
OB    tbo    Ubuur    proLdcm,   4&!#-« 
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tATllT  rerlsiODf  4A5 — o&   tba  Traat 
probleiQ,  467 — policy,  *75. 
Tafur,  P«ro,  hla  tnvela,  1S3. 
Temple,  Inner  uid  Middle,  307*    Sa 

Inns  of  Coort- 
Tizne-liinit  and  Componutloii,  549 
—the  LLceoslng  Bill,  ib.— the  re- 
duotLon  period,  GfiO — klude  oi  on- 
Uceuceat  55]— znetbod  of  aj^llca- 
tlon,  fi&2— the  Act  of  19D4 ;  553— 
&ev  giTAntB  of  licences,  554  — 
ahftnges  when  the  tlme-Umlt  huA 
erplred*  555— itncertainbiea  of  poe- 
HeaslDn,  550 — moaopolj  volne,  ib, 
— the  Ashby  Judgment,  557— the 
Tested  Interest  and  expectation  of 
renewal,  550  —  conflflcatlon  after 
]4  yeaiBT  560 — value  of  exEBting 
licences,  660-682— accamuJftttog  a 
fllnklng  fund,  563 — financial  strain 
on  brewing  compaaLeH,  664 — their 
Aggregate  capital,  565 — the  tax  to 
be  annual,  560-568— nuirket  taIug 
of  licenced,  668-571 — compeueailon 
in  the  1004  Act,  ATI—the  annual 
Talue,  573-674— depreciation  of  flx- 
tureH,  575 — aDOmalies.  ib. 
'  Times,'  the,  characteristics,  5S7 — 
the  orgati  of  the  'governing  Glaeses,* 
ib. 
7o-moiTOW,  ForecastB  of,  I,     Sa 

ForecaetB. 
Tout,  A  Grand,  In  the  Sixteenth 
Oentury,  123^ Antonio  de  BeatU^ 
diary  of  the  travole  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Arogon,  ib^ — notable  persooagea, 
ia4-126  — at  Mlddelbora,  125- 
ICouen,  ibs—oa  Leonardo  da  Viod'e 
pLctuTM,  lia— bl0  taste  In  art,  127- 
129— churches,  1S8— tombs,  ib.— 
the  Pugger  palace  In  Augsburg, 
139 — Brussele  and  Na&sau  palacea, 
i6.— palace  of  Blola,  130— Galllon, 
ib, — taete  for  scenery,  131 — Mont 
Salnt-Mlcbel,  13S — Journey  along 
the  BJvJera,  133 — comparlsooe  oE 
places,  134 — fiYinlilers,  ib. — national 
charaoterletlcs,  135-139— transport 
and  food,  135 — religion,  138 — moral 
character,  ib, — Iwigands,  13fl  — 
characterietlos  of  women,  140-- 
— etiquette  of  the  embrace,  141 — 
mannfactureii,  ib. — oultiratlon,  US 
—Calais,  143. 
Trade,  Munlelpal,  400.    See  Muni- 

cipaL 
Trades  Disputes  Act,  360. 

Traged7,  The  Origin  of,  504— in- 
vention of  the  Dorians,  606— the 
worship  of  DlonyHUB,  500— origin 
of  the  worship  and  Ita  spread  in 

Vol,  200,-^0.  417,  2 


Greece,  507-510— mimetic  dances 
In  Attica.  610— in  Ajgolls,  ib.— 
Sicyon,  51 1— honouring  of  the  dead, 
51^516 — the  thymfle  ot  Dionysus, 
516 — the  four  great  Attic  festivals, 
518 — Satyrlc  drama  or  *  sportive 
tragedy,'  ifr.- Thespis  the  fonnder 
of  tragic  art,  620— performance  of 
'Uysceriee'  and  'Hlrncles,'  Gfll— 
the  Ober-Ammergaa  Passion  Play 
and  the  Bludu  drama  '  Hamayona,' 
ib. — plajB  performed  by  the  Lama^n 
of  TliKt.  522— ceremonien  relating 
Co  the  Malay  theatre,  ib. 

Trampe,  Vagrejita,  and  Beggars, 

38a     See  VagranU. 

Trcltflchlce,  TT.  von.  influence  of  his 
writings,  200-271,  580, 


U. 


United  States,  population,  109  — 
l>anking  system,  183 — trade  rela- 
lionii  with  Canada,  1H7 — corruption 
in  municipal  trade,  427 — Beport  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  426- 
candidates  for  tbe  Prealdency,  449 
— cost  of  the  campaign,  451 — cur- 
rency  Hjitem.  453— Socialism,  466 
— use  of  the  injunctioo  proceae  In 
laboitr  disputes,  457 — tariff  reform, 
461— prosecutions  of  Trusts,  4B5 — 
naval  programme,  4!^-486, 


V. 


Vagrante,  Beggars,  and  Tramps, 

388— caneee  leading  to,  38&-300— 
penalties,  300 — ecclesiastical  mcQ- 
dioancy.  *5.— number,  301— maim- 
ing and  Injuring  children,  102 — 
advantages  from  the  beggar's  point 
of  view,  302-304— in  France.  304— 
practice  of  gross  ImpostorcB,  304- 
300  — reaort,  ^.—national  modes 
of  asking  alms,  397— number  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VllI,  ib.— 
number  hanged,  308,  400 — repres- 
sive measures,  3BS-400  — in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Eliiabetb,  309 — 
condition  of  Luoatics,  400— Har^ 
man's  ^Caveat  or  Warning  for 
Gonimon  Oursetors  valgareiy  called 
Vagabonee,^  401 — in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  ii,— highwaymen,  402— 
life  of  the  modem,  403 — failure  of 
remedial  measures,  404 — duty  of 
theState  towards  children,  40&,  408 
— Indiscriminate  almsgiving,  400*- 
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niunbarof  vi^ivotat  46,— catabUAh' 
inent  Of  Ubcmr  oolonlMt  107— Had- 

VtrmO,  A,  W„  'The  Flnt  Homer/ 

08. 
'  Vletoffla    OeantiT    History,    The : 

SnneneCTH' 
Yi^atA,  Lsonmrdo  dA,  his  ploturos,  ISO 

— •  The  Id^  Sqpper,'  IST. 

Waddlogtoo,  B^  'LonlB  XV  et  Ic 

BenTerMmaafr  dM  AllUneea,*  Sift, 
W«l]Eflr,  J.  IX,  hia  nreAwo  to  tbe 

'Black  Booka   of  XJ&ooln'i  Inn,* 

366. 
Wens,  H.  a,  'New  Worlda  tor  Old,' 

0—'  AntLctpattons,'  14. 
WhltmAn,  Mr  StdoeTi  bis  tnlerview 

with  Prtnoe  BOlow,  576  et  »eq. 


Wnkhtaoa,  Bar.  J.  F., '  The  BIkUi; 
KMloaat  Fiorldent  iDraraDn 
Soharne,'  151,  not*, 

Wmiam  n.  Emperor  oC  Qermuj, 
hU  poJloj  agklut  giig***^,  37$— 
reaolt  ot  hU  viait,  180— hi*  fvofn 
eorial  aid£  dt  eamp^  flS5 — hla  navtl 
polloy,  47IM8t. 

WUlia,  J,  J.,  ud  H.  B.  U.  BoohaoaiL 
'  Tb  Maaon  at  A  PnAC  aoi> 

Woman  of  Iha  alxt««Dtli  sutniy. 
tbelroliafvoterlatlo*,  140— etiquette 
of  the  embraoa,  141. 


Woriey,  G., 


"Dut  Templa  Ghoith.' 


T, 

Toik,  Bd ward.  Bake  of.  ^TbeHaMtr 
of  Game,'  SH-M)  ~  UloatntlvvL 
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